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Tfapp?  ^ew  year ! 

^^  HIS  is  the  Editor's  wish  for  every  reader  of  The  American  Mis- 
4^  J  siONARY.  Our  Happy  New  Year  commenced  a  month  ago,  when 
this  greeting  was  being  written.  Here  is  its  source :  Prom  March 
15th  to  December  1st  the  circulation  list  increased  more  than  750  over 
last  year — ^the  banner  year,  far  and  away ;  and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
the  three  months  pf  largest  returns  are  still  before*  us. 

But  further,  the  list  of  churches  whose  subscriptions  total  or  exceed 
100  is,  lacking  one,  double  the  list  of  a  year  ago.  The  total  of  their 
subscriptions  compares  thus :  1919,  1,677 ;  1920,  3,338. ' 

The  One  Hundred  Roll 
Pilgrim  iChurch,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  the  banner  church  last 
year,  sending  us  a  club  of  200.  Pilgrim  Church,  Oak  Park,  111.,  came 
next,  with  184;  then  the  Lewis  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with 
160 ;  First  Church,  Blyria,  0.,  155 ;  First  Church,  Meriden,  Conn.,  151 ; 
Christian  Union  Church,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  150;  Northfield, 
Minn.,  145 ;  First  Church,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  138 ;  New  Milf ord.  Conn,, 
126;  First  Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  125;  Whittier,  Cal.,  118;  Fre- 
mont, Neb.,  112;  Madrid,  N.  Y.,  112;  Dalton,  Mass.,  112;  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.,  Ill;  Hankinson,  N.  D.,  110;  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  109;  Madison, 
0.,  108;  First  Church,  Bellevue,  0.,  104;  Florence,  Mass.,  103;  Im- 
manuel,  Swedish,  New  York  City,  103;  Painesville,  0.,  101;  Parte 
Oiurch,  Greeley,  Colo.,  101 ;  Central  Church,  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  XOO ; 
North  Church,  St.  Jahnsbury,  Vt.,  100 ;  Yankton,  S.  D,  100 ;  Champaign, 
111.,  100. 

But  neither  our  happiness  nor  yours  is  grounded  in  statistics.  More 
subscribers  mean  more  people  taking  to  heart  Congregationalism's  home- 
land program — ^more  people  determined  to  secure  a  Christian  America 
with  which 

**To  lift  the  world  up  to  the  rising  sun" 

Your  Co-operation 

is  asked  for  the  new  state  representatives  who  are  accepting  appoint- 
ments, and  who  through  correspondence  and  local  and  state  meetings  will 
seek  to  promote  still  further  the  circulation  of  The  American  Mission- 
ary. 

EVERY  READER  GET  A  READER 


"WHO  OWNS  THE  WOOL?" 

IN  ft  tract,  entitled  "Who  Owns  the  WoolT"'  Rev,  J.  B.  Gambrell  shows 
the  responsibility  of  pastors  for  faithfully  pressing  the  claims  of  steward- 
ship upon  their  people : 

"Sbear  the  sbeepT  Yes.  frequently  and  cloBe.  The  pastora  aje  the 
Bhepberds;  aai  it  1b  their  business  to  feed  the  sheep,  care  for  them  and 
shear  them.  A  sbepberd  who  neKlecta  to  shear  his  sheep  ought  to  be 
turned  oO.  He  Is  an  unfaithful  servant  or  the  great  Owner.  Pastors  need 
to  face  this  question.  They  must  face  It,  for  the  time  1b  at  band  when 
pastors  win  be  Judged  according  to  their  works — not  by  their  dignity  or 
their  pretenslotLs,  but  by  their  works — and  one  of  the  works  Is  to  shear 
the  sheep. 

"But  the  Question  has  two  sides:  God'a  side  and  our  side.  Is  it  not 
bard  on  the  sheep  to  shear  them?  Not  at  ail.  It  is  good  for  them  In  every 
way.  If  sheep  be  not  sheared,  they  become  unhealthy.  How  many  Of 
God's  saints  are  surfeited  with  the  things  of  this  world!  Their  spirituality 
1b  smothered  by  a  plethora  of  the  things  of  this  life.  Many  are  sick  because 
tbeir  lives  have  no  outlet.  Their  affectione  are  turned  after  their  earthly 
possessions  and  not  set  on  things  above.  One  of  the  best  things  a  pastor 
can  do  for  his  people  is  to  induce  them  to  give  liberally  to  good  causes. 
He  Is  doing  the  best  thing  for  his  people  when  he  brings  them  to  recognlie 
their  obligations  to  God  in  His  Qnancial  affairs.  So  important  is  this  matter 
in  the  churches  and  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  that  it  demands  special 
and  extremely  earnest  treatment.  Some  of  the  sheep  must  be  cornered  and 
crowded  before  they  will  submit  to  the  process  clearly  taught  In  Ood's 
Word;    but  they  must  > be  sheared. 

"The  question  takes  on  another  practical  turn:  'Where  tby  treasure  iB, 
there  will  thy  heart  be  also.'  This  is  Christ's  word  fuimied  in  every  Ufa. 
If  sheep  are  not  sheared,  they  drop  their  wool,  or  the  devil  picks  them. 
Alas!  for  the  waste  of  God's  money  in  the  service  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil;  and  this  Is  to  the  hurt  of  God's  people.  Sin  costs  more 
than  religion.  Bad  habits  cost  far  more  than  the  most  liberal  giving  to 
God's  causes.  If  we  count  money  and  what  la  more  than  money.  Hobbery 
Of  God  Is  a  horrible  and  undoing  sin.  Giving  to  God  has  a  wonderful 
power  to  hind  the  life  to  biro." 

«     «     * 

STATING  THE  FACTS 

"fTpS  HE  first  thing  to  do  is  to  tell  the  people  the  facts.    The  second  thing 
I  to  do  is  to  tell  them  the  facts,  only  more  strongly,  and  the  third 

thing  to  do  is  to  tell     them     the     facts     more     pointedly     and 
poignantly  still." 

This  for  substance  was  the  rin)fing  utterance  of  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Parkhurst 
to  a  great  congregation  in  the  days  when  he  was  at  his  prime  as  miniver 
of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York.  The  subject  of 
the  sermon  was  "Religious  Unconcern  and  the  Reason  For  It." 

■    We  may  adapt  Dr.  Parkhurst 's  message  to  the  situation  that  exists  in 
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many  churches  in  relation  to  missionary  intelligence.  Our  people  need  to 
know  the  facts,  and  the  wise  and  efficient  leaders  and  pastors  will  see  to  it 
that  the  facts  are  placed  before  them  not  once,  or  even  twice,  but  several 
times,  in  order  to  impress  themselves  upon  their  minds  and  produce  the 
appropriate  effect  and  fruitage. 

In  coming  down  from  some  of  the  elevated  stations  in  the  City  of  New 
York  one  is  confronted  with  the  statement,  high  up  near  the  express  train 
level,  '* Morning!  Uneeda  Biscuit."  A  little  further  down  the  statement  is 
seen  ''Noon!  Uneeda  Biscuit,**  Still  further  down  you  are  informed  that  at 
night  Uneeda  Biscuit,  and  theu  successively  as  you  descend  toward  the  street 
you  are  reminded  that  three  times  a  day  Uneeda 'Biscuit  and  seven, days  in  the 
week  Uneeda  Biscuit. 

This  is  good  advertising  and  good  psychology  and  is  commended  as  a 
method  of  approach  to  our  people  in  relation  to  the  missionary  situation. 
The  substance  of  the  message  may  be  always  the  same  but  the  method  of 
impressing  its  meaning  upon  uninformed  ^or  indifferent  people  may  be  varied 
so  as  to  make  each  presentation  more  effective  than  the  last  and  result  in  a 
cumxdative  effect  of  information  that  shall  produce  the  desired  result. 

*    *    * 

ATTENTION,  CHURCH  TREASURERS! 

.^^TpMIE  Congregational  World  Movement,  like  all  other  missionary  organ- 
izations, will  include  in  the  reports  for  the  forthcoming  Year-Book, 
only  money  received  before  the  close  of  business  on  January  10th, 
1921.  It  seems  wise  to  call  attention  to  this  fact  with  special  emphasis,  not 
only  to  avoid  the  disappointments 'and  confusions  which  "may  arise  from 
failure  to  make  prompt  remittance,  but  also  because  the'  largest  possible 
payments,  on  account  of  the  Emergency  Fund  are  imperatively  heeded  for 
the  missionary  societies  which  receive  the  benefits  of  that  Fund.  Individual 
church  oflScers  and  treasurers,  therefore,  are  urged  to  make  their  remittances 
as  prom,ptly  as  possible.  ' 

Remittances  for  the  Emergency  Fund,  which  reach  the  Congregational 
World  Movement  office  later  than  January  10th,  will  be  understood  as  pay- 
ments on  the  apportionment  for  1921,  unless  the  donors  specify  the  application 
of  the  remittance  to  the  Emergency  Fund.  As  the  proportions  of  division  of 
the  Emergency  Fund  and  of  the  1921  apportionment  vary  quite  considerably, 
it  is  important  that  this  fact  be  borne  in  mind. 

Will  pastors  and  other  church  officers  please  direct  the  attention  of  their 
benevolence  treasurers  to  this  notice  ? 

«    «    « 

MISSIONARY  EDUCATION  DURING  THE  WINTER  MONTHS 

„^  I  "^  HE  Survey  of  the  Missionary  and  Educational  Work  of  the  Con- 

■  gregational  Churches  in  all  the  World,   1920-1921''  is  a  really 

creditable  and  comprehensive  publication,    lit  has  been  prepared 

at  great  outlay  of  time  and  money  and  needs  not  only   to    be    distributed 

among  our  Congregational  constituency  but  to  be  read  and  studied  by  all. 

Why  may  not  our  pastors  use  the  ** Survey''  as  the  basis  of  several 

midweek  meetings  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  prevailing 

upon  their  people  to  study  it  and  gain  the  inspiration,  as  well  as  information, 

which  would  lead  to  increased  missionary  activity  and  giving  upon  the  part 

of  all  concerned?    Suggestions  regarding  the  use  of  the  ** Survey"  in  this 

way  will  be  found  an  page  127  of  the  **  Survey "  itself  and  further  help  along 

the  same  line  may  be  secured  on  application  to  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Gates  of 

the  Congregational  Education  Society,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  CHURCH  MISSION —Continued 

By  Ozora  8.  Davis,  DJ). 
The  Preacher. 

^4y%  HO  shall  be  the  preacher  or  missionerT  It  may  be  the  pastor  himself. 
QJl/  He  knows  his  people.;  he  understands  the  parish  needs;  he  will  not 
^^  make  the  mistakes  to  which  a  stranger  is  liable.  But  his  voice  is 
familiar;  his  message  and  methods  are  known  to  all  his  people;  he  lacks  the 
challenging  power  of  a'  new  personality.  In  general  it  is  probably  better  that 
another  man  should  be  the  mission  preacher. 

An  evangelist  may  be  called  to  the  task.  There  are  men  who  are  wise 
and  effective  for  this  service.  They  are,  however,  generally  accustomed  to 
union  evangelistic  campaigns  rather  than  to  the  simpler  church  Mission. 
But  the  best  evangelists  can  adapt  their  methods  to  the  needs  of  a  single  church. 

The  third  possibility  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  one  or  more  neighboring 
pastors.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  men  who  can  be  spared  from  their  regular 
work  to  perform  such  a  service.  When  pastors  can  be  found,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  have  certain  qualities  which  make  them  effective  in  a  Mission. 
They  know  the  needs  and  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  a  church.  They 
can  speak  to  the  situation  from  present  experience.  They  are  likely  to  be 
closer  to  the  purpose  of  the  mission  than  a  traveling  evangelist.  Such  an 
exchange  of  service  is  a  most  satisfactory  act  of  ministerial  fellowship. 

Duration  of  the  Mission 

The  shortest  period  of  time  during  which  a  Church  Mission  can  profit- 
ably be  carried  on  is  eight  days,  including  two  Sundays.  The  best  time 
to  start  is  Sunday,  as  it  is  generally  also  the  most  favorable  day  for  closing. 
Therefore  eight,  fifteen  or  twenty-two  days  seem  the  natural  periods  for  the 
services.  It  is  generally  best  to  omit  the  meetings  on  Saturday,  unless  it 
shall  be  found  best  to  use  this  day  for  children's  service. 

The  Preacher's  Themes 

The  preacher  will  naturally  devote  his  sermons  to  the  specific  announce- 
ment of  the  gospel  as  it  has  been  historically  understood  and  preached  by 
the  Christian  church.  He  will  have  due  regard  for  the  cumulative  effect  of 
his  preaching  and  come  steadily  onward  with  the  appeal  which  he  makes  for 
decisions.  Hie  will  study  variety  and  attempt  to  be  popular,  but  never  flip- 
pant or  sensational. 

Decisions 

.  In  some  way  the  message  of  the  Mission  must  be  so  brought  home  to  the 
wills  of  hearers  that  they  will  make  and  register  decisipns  to  act  upon  the 
truth.  How  to  secure  the  expression  of  decision  in  the  best  way  is  one  of  the 
preacher's  most  serious  problems.  This  appeal  for  decision  is  generally  called 
** casting  the  net."  One  may  express  such  a  decision  by  raising  one's  hand, 
rising,  coming  forward,  speaking,  or  signing  a  card.  The  use  of  the  card  is 
growing  in  favor. 

The  point  of  supreme  importance  in  the  registration  of  decisions  is  to 
remember  that  they  involve  only  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  Christian 
Jjvip^^  and  that  conservation  commences  the  jnpiuent  a  card  is  signed. 
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MISSIONARY  LITERATURE 

**/nr^  ELL  me  what  a  man  reads  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  is/*  is  a  well- 
I  known  saying.    We  s-hould  be  sorry  to  believe  without  qualifica- 

tion  such  an  assertion  in  connection  with  church  people  and  mis- 
sions, for  'tis  too  true  that  our  giving  has  not  always  been  based  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  actual  needs  and  conditions  but  more  often  contributions  have  been 
made  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  through  a  definite  appeal  from  the  pulpit. 
The  number  who  really  read  missionary  books,  magazines  and  leaflets  would 
be  found  upon  investigation  to  be  a  woefully  small  proportion  of  the  church 
membership. 

All  seven  of  the  missionary  Societies  give  long  and  careful  preparation 
to  the  reading  material,  to  picture  for  the  denomination  its  opportunity  and 
responsibility  for  World  Wide  Missions. 

A  rich  supply  of  attractive  and  worth  while  material  is  annually  pub- 
lished, which  has  been  prepared  by  both  men  and  women  who  not  only  carry 
the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  places  far  and  near  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master, 
but  have  the  ability  to  make  live  pen  pictures  of  the  fields  where  they  labor 
and  to  present  possibilities  of  new  work  with  a  statesman-like  grasp  of  the 
whole  situation.  Again  Secretaries  or  men  of  affairs,  experts  each  on  his 
own  subject,  provide  up-to-date,  well-written  articles. 

A  liberal  education  on  conditions  in  our  country  as  well  as  the  best 
possible  approach  to  the  development  of  patriotism,  real  Christian  patriot- 
ism, may  be  found  in  a  careful  perusal  of  the  material  furnished  by  our 
National  'Home  Boards. 

If  only  this  splendid  material  could  reach  the  People-in-the-Pews,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  so  generous  would  be  the  response  to  the  need  presented, 
that  there  would  be  no  anxiety  concerning  sufficient  funds  for  the  Congre- 
gational World  Movement  and  for  special  needs  as  well.  Indeed  the  in- 
crease of  funds  in  missionary  treasuries  from  churches  in  1920  may,  without 
doubt,  be  credited  in  part  to  such  presentation  of  needs  through  the  World 
Wide  Survey,  published  by  the  Congregational  World  Movement,  which  has 
had  a  wide  use  by  pastor  and  people.  If  then  we  would  have  Congregation- 
alists  intelligent  givers  to  our  great  missionary  enterprises,  it  will  be  well 
for  us  as  a  denomination  to  pay  more  attention  to  securing  the  reading 
of  missionary  material  by  the  People-in-the-Pews. 

While  there- is  perhaps  but  one  way  to  lead  a  horse  to  water,  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make  him  drink,  and  so 
with  the  wealth  of  literature  provided,  how  shall  we  persuade  the  People-in- 
the-Pews  to  enjoy  it  1 

Without  claiming  any  special  wisdom,  a  few  suggestions  which  have 
brought  results  may  be  mentioned.  It  goes  without  saying  that  much  de- 
pends on  the  Pastor-in-the-Pulpit.  A  wise  pastor,  well  read  in  denomina- 
tional leaflets,  as  well  as  in  theology,  will  draw  attention  to  attractive  leaf- 
lets distributed  in  the  pews  from  time  to  time  on  Sunday  mornings,  not  in 
the  stereotyped  way,  but  in  some  fashion  to  arouse  curiosity,  and  creatfe 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  People-in-the-Pews  to  know  more  of  the  contents 
of  such  leaflets,  with  consequent  disappearance  of  the  material  as  the  con- 
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gregation  wends  its  way  homeward ;  without  some  such  suggestion  from  the 
pulpit  the  largest  part  of  it  will  be  left  in  the  pews. 

Or  perhaps  it  may  be  wiser  to  have  a  limited  amount  distributed  at  the 
door  as  the  congregation  leaves  for  home — the  perversity  of  human  nature 
creating  a  desire  to  read  something  a  little  difficult  to  secure.  These  same 
methods  of  distribution  could  be  used  in  the  Church  School,  for  the  Benevo- 
lent Societies  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  provide  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  any  of  the  different  departments  of  the  church  and  a  suggestion  from  the 
pastor  carries  more  weight  than  one  from  any  other  source. 

The  Education  Society  has  such  wise  suggestions  and  plans  for  in- 
creasing interest  in  missionary  reading  in  the  Church  School,  however,  that 
no  further  mention  is  needed.  Many  other  methods  will  present  themselves 
to  the  pastor  and  standing  committee,  and  a  variety  of  such  methods  will 
give  much  better  results,  than  the  use  of  but  one.  **Have  you  read  the 
story  of  — —V  **0h,  but  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  that;  you'll  find  it  in 
The  American  Missionary  for  December,*'  will  set  some  one  looking  for 
the  magazine  and  perhaps  subscribing  for  it,  because  it  is  not  already  on  the 
Library  Table  with  Harper's,  The  Century,  The  Atlantic  MonfhXy  or  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  or  other  family  reading. 

A  certain  church  has  just  set  aside  a  large  library  table  for  display  of 
missionary  reading.  Not  a  conglomeration  of  many  leaflets  on  many  fields, 
just  thrown  down  anyhow,  but  a  few  carefully  selected  pamphlets  relating 
to  the  fields  in  which  that  church  is  specially  interested,  to  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  as  each  field  comes  under  consideration.  There  will  be  leaf- 
lets for  grown-ups,  others  for  young  folks,  a  special  selection  for  Juniors, 
and  still  others  for  the  little  people.  The  person  in  charge  of  such  a  table 
should  be  ready  in  season  and  out  to  persuade  folks  to  taste  of  the  good 
things  provided,  and  should  know  how  to  select  for  different  personalities 
as  well  as  different  ages.  Statistical  leaflets  have  been  provided  for  the 
business  man ;  economic  and  vocational  leaflets  for  those  interested  in  voca- 
tional training;  historical  and  biographical  material  for  students,  and  illus- 
trated leaflets,  travel  leaflets  and  the  work  in  story  form  for  those  who 
prefer  lighter  reading. 

Having  persuaded  people  to  read,  the  church  proposes  to  use  a  mid- 
week meeting  occasionally  for  a  literary  digest  or  a  literary  review.  Assign- 
ments will  be  made  for  review,  and  the  congregation  will  be  ready  to  add 
information  or  point  of  view  of  their  own,  other  than  that  received  by  the 
reviewer.  Much  discussion  and  current  information  may  be  developed 
which  vnll  make  the  field  discussed  a  real  live  place  to  those  who  have  never 
seen  nor  ever  hope  to  see  the  place  itself.  Then  again,  a  midweek  meeting 
another  month  may  be  planned  like  an  old  fashioned  spelling  bee  with  sides 
chosen,  the  leader  to  ask  questions  on  certain  leaflets  on  display,  the  side 
answering  the  greatest  number  of  questions  the  winning  side. 

Would  it  be  interesting  to  arrange  the  meeting  after  the  Quaker  fashion, 
women  one  side,  men  the  other?  Perhaps  it  might  be  fairer  to  select 
leaders  and  have  them  choose,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  meeting  to  ask 
questions.  If  enough  enthusiasm  could  be  aroused  to  carry  some  of  these 
plans  into  the  sociables  of  the  church,  many  more  could  receive  first  hand 
missionary  information.  Why  not  a  ** Persons  and  Place"  or  a  Book  Social, 
when  every  guest  should  either  dress  to  represent  some  missionary  or  field, 
or  book  or  leaflet  itself  brought  to  the  attention  through  the  missionary 
exhibit  ? 

Again  the  inventiveness  of  pastor  and  people  will  evolve  many  other 
ways  of  clinching  the  information  in  the  minds  of  folks  who  need  the  impetus 
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of  doing  what  other  folks  are  doing,  apart  from  any  general  desire  for  mis- 
sionary information — ^the  rank  and  file  in  our  congregations. 

There  are  always  those  other  exponents  of  the  adage  with  which  we  began 
our  talk,  who  may  be  known  by  their  reading,  who  bear  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  need.  Those  faithful  ones 
who  give  and  give  and  rejoice  in  the  opportunity.  That  more  of  this  joy 
may  be  known  by  those  who  as  yet  know  not  of  either  need  or  opportunity, 
is  our  great  hope  and  desire,  that  with  every  member  well  informed,  we 
may  reach  the  goal  of  accomplishment  set  for  us  by  the  Congregational 
World  Movement. 

Good  Reading  for  Good  Congregational ists. 

'*The  Church  and  the  Community ' '—Ralph  E.  Diflfendorfer. 
*' Serving  the  Neighborhood'' — Ralph  A.  Pelton. 
'*Mr.  Friend-o'.Man"-nJay  T.  Stocking. 

* '  The  Argonauts  of  Faith ' ' — The  Adventure  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims. 
— Basil  Mathews. 

**Frank  Higgins— Trail  Blazer"— Thomas  D.  Whittles. 

Interesting   Pamphlet   Literature. 

A  Helping  Hand  For  The  Toilers. 

Not  Least  Among  the  Princes  of  Judah. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Southwest. 

From  Ohio  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

Frontier  Experiences. 

Building  a  Modern  Church. 

The  Dearest  Spot  on  Earth. 

What  is  the  C.  C.  B.  S. 

The  Community  Church  in  a  College  Center. 

Little  Ferry's  New  Day. 

Finding  One's  Way  In  City  Mission  Work. 

A  Church  With  An  Experience. 

Chiesa  Italiana  Evangelica  del  Redentore. 

Snapshots  of  Home  Missions. 

Larger  Parish  and  Demonstration  Parish  Plans. 

The  Romance  of  a  Mission  Field. 

An  Italian  Student  and  Soldier. 

The  Soul  of  the  Indian. 

The  Negro— An  Asset  of  the  American  Nation. 

Agriculture  and  Human  Culture. 

Country  High  Schools  for  Negro  Youth. 

A  Question  to  Democracy. 

The  Goodwill  Settlement. 

A  Call  From  the  Cumberlands. 

A  Summary. 

The  Tale  of  the  Trapper. 

The  Hold-up  in  Jericho  Canyon. 

Heroism  on  the  Frontier. 

Prairie  Preachers. 

Put  Out  Your  Team  and  Come  In. 

Where  Three  Roads  Meet. 

Working  Directions  for  Reconstruction  Units. 

Our  America-That-Is-To-Be. 

The  Mayflower  Packet. 
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Have  you  seen  the  new  folder  on  the  Larger  Parish  Plan,  entitled 
** Larger  Parish  and  Demonstration  Parish  Plans?"  If  not,  send  for  some 
copies. 

«    «    « 


T 


**The  Maiden  Survey,"  prepared  by  the  Interchurch  World  Movemen 
is  a  valuable  study  of  church  life  in  a  Massachusetts  city.     The  cost  is  $2.50. 
It  is  published  by  the  Interchurch.     Can  we  get  a  copy  for  you? 

€    €    € 

How  much  this  old  world  of  yours  and  mine  needs  a  genuine  New  Tear, 
and  whether  or  no  it  shall  have  it,  depends  not  so  much  on  governmental 
policies  as  upon  how  each  of  us  meets  each  day  and  the  full  sweep  of  it.s 
social  contacts. 

«    «    « 

Loyal  Congregationalists  who  are  thinking  of  giving  in  large  figures  to 
the  Congregational  World  Movement  next  year,  if  they  have  not  seen  it 
already,  should  write  for  copies  of  the  new  Survey.  The  material  concerning 
the  Church  Extension  Boards  is  more  **racy''  than  most  novels. 

«    «    « 

A  departition  is  being  made  this  year  in  connection  with  the  Midwinter 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  place  of  meeting  will  be  Aurora, 
Illinois.  The  Societies  will  be  quartered  at  Aurora's  new  hotel,  and  the 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  New  England  Congregational 
Church. 

«    «    « 

Do  you  know  that  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  has  libraries  relating 
to  various  phases  of  missionary  work?  We  have  in  stock  a  limited  number 
of  the  Immigration  Library,  which  sells  for  $2.50,  and  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing volumes:  **01d  Homes  of  New  Americans;''  **The  New  Immigrant;" 
**The  Broken  Wall;''  ** The  Promised  Land;"  and  **The  Immigrant 
Invasion." 

«    «    « 

January  is  one  of  the  two  months  assigned  to  The  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  for  special  promotion  in  the  Sunday  School.  A  new  ser- 
vice in  dialogue  form,  explaining  **The  Larger  Parish  Plan,"  has  been  pre- 
pared for  this  campaign,  and  accompanying  it  is  a  poster  with  photographs 
of  one  of  our  larger  fields.  If  your  school  does  not  receive  the  material 
promptly,  notify  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Gates,  D.  D.,  Missionary  Education  Sec- 
retary, 14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  or  the  Publication  Depart- 
ment of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
We  prophesy  a  keen  interest  in  this  program  when  it  reaches  the  Sunday 
School  leaders. 
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SOME  RESULTS  ATTAINED  THROUGH 
WORLD  MOVEMENT  FUNDS 

«   «   « 

The  moneys  received  from  World  Movement  funds  have  enabled  us  to 
begin  a  religious  work  for  the  Negroes  in  the  North,  an  effort  made  absolutely 
essential  in  view  of  the  migration  of  Negroes  from  Southern  States  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  most  notable  example  in  this  direction  is  the  New 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church  in  Detroit. 

«    «    « 

World  Movement  funds  have  provided  the  necessary  increases  in  salaries 
which  have  enable^}  us  to  keep  a  large  number  of  our  missionaries  on  their 
fields.  Had  this  money  not  been  available  work  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  would  have  been  abandoned  entirely,  and  the  workers  compelled  to 
seek  some  other  occupation  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

€     €     € 

Emergencies  on  the  field  caused  by  shortage  of  ministers  have  made 
special  demands  upon  the  Superintendents  and  their  assistants.  Congrega- 
tional World  Movement  funds  have  made  possible  a  few  additions  to  the 
staff  of  general  workers,  and  these  have  in  many  cases  saved  the  day  in  places 
where  the  churches  would  unquestionably  have  gone  out  of  existence  with- 
out this  timely  temporary  help. 

^    €    € 

On  the  strength  of  the  help  afforded  by  the  World  Movement  we  have 
had  the  courage  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  Italian  Mission  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  This  has  been  reorganized,  with  a  strong  representative  committee 
made  up  of  men  from  the  various  Brooklyn  churches  in  charge  of  its  business 
affairs,  and  plans  are  being  made  to  make  this  Italian  Church  of  the  Re 
deemer  a  genuine  social  and  community  center,  which  shall  ultimately  have 
a  clinic  and  a  visiting  nurse,  as  well  as  to  add  to  and  strengthen  certain 
features  already  under  way. 

€    €    € 

We  have  been  enabled  to  continue  work,  plans  for  which  were  made  long 
ago  in  pre-war  days.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  examples  is  the  service 
of  Rev.  Luman  H.  Royce,  Director  of  City  Work,  who  has  recently  made  a 
survey  of  certain  cities  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  District  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  from  which  concrete  results  are  expected.  Also  the  service  of  Dr. 
Dana,  Director  of  Rural  Work,  whose  surveys  in  rural  regions  and  missionary' 
districts  have  constituted  a  valuable  part  of  the  home  missionary  program 
during  the  past  year. 

^    €    € 

Serious  financial  depression  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country, 
caused  by  falling  prices  in  farm  products,  has  already  resulted  in  several 
vacancies.  This  throws  additional  responsibility  upon  the  commissioned 
general  workers.  Their  burdens  will  be  heavy  and  their  time  fully  occupied 
in  looking  after  the  pastorless  churches  that  need  and  must  have  the  shepherd- 
ing care  of  the  ** pastor  of  all  the  churches.''  The  World  Movement  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  Extension  Societies  to  keep  these  general  workers 
in  the  field 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  LOGGING  CAMPS 

By  A.  D.  Dodd,  Union  Theological  tfeniinary,  New  York 

THE  claim  at  last  was  completely  ing  him  together  and  bringing  back 
logged  over,  the  donkey  en-  new  life  into  his  right  arm.  He  had 
gines,  on  their  forty-foot  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  on  his  teeth 
sleds,  had  dragged  themselves  to  the  alone,  and  all  the  bills  were  paid  out 
plank  road,  and  the  small  crew  was  of  what  he  earned  in  his  crippled  eon- 
taking  them  down  preparatory  to  dition.  He  knew  nothing  of  any 
closing  the  camp.  The  temporary  trade  except  logging,  and  had  no  edu- 
foreraan,  George,  who  was  an  expert  cation.     "I  guess  there  is  not  much 


moonshiner 
on  bail,  was  leav- 
ing camp  with 
me.  The  thre.- 
men  who  stayed 
looked  at  us  as 
we  sat  on  the 
truck  and  laugh- 
ed at  the  combi- 
nation. "Look  at 
the  moonshiner 
and  the  preacher 
leaving  camp  to- 
gether !  What 
will  become  of  ns 
now  that  these 
two  specialists 
are  getting  outt" 
Geoi^e  was  an 
American,  born 
on  the  Peninsula, 
as  the  great  tim- 
ber section  be- 
tween P  u  g  e  t 
Sound  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean, 
north  of  Grays' 
Harbor,  is  called. 
At  thirty  he  had 
been  struck  by  a 
log  and  many 
bones  in  his  body 
were  crushed  and 
his  right  arm  was  paralyzed.  Gradu- 
ally, after  many  operations,  he  had 
regained  his  strength,  and  through 
sheer  grit  and  unbreakable  cheerful- 
ness, he  was  now,  after  five  years,  tak- 
ing responsibility  as  before  and  doing 
a  man's  full  work.  The  doctors,  how- 
ever, were  not  yet  through  with 
stringing  up  his  ribs  with  silver  wire 
and  in  other  ways  artificially  patch- 


here,  '*  he 
would  say  laugh- 
i  n  g  t  y,  as  he 
tapped  his  fore- 
h  e  a  d,  "or  I 
wouldn  't  be  work- 
ing where  I  am." 
A  special  friend 
of  his,  one  of  the 
half  dozen  "Shor- 
tys"  to  be  found 
in  every  camp, 
was  born  in  Rus- 
sian Poland,  and 
bad  supported 
himself  since  he 
was  sixteen.  At 
about  eighteen  he 
came  to  this  coun- 
try, working  on 
farms  in  New 
Hampshire  and 
Penn.iylvania,  on 
Great  Lake 
steamers  and  in 
factories.  He  had 
gradually  drifted 
westward  until 
he  hit  the  lum- 
ber industry  a 
year  or  so  ago. 
His  ability  and 
hard  work  had 
won  complete  resjK'ct  from  everyone 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Like 
some  other  loggers  be  had  been  ac- 
customed to  ^arn  enough  money,  and 
save  it,  so  that  for  several  months  of 
the  year  he  eould  live  in  town  as  a 
gentleman  and  do  no  work  at  all.  Al- 
though he  had  spent  ten  years  in  this 
country  his  English  was  stitj  hard  to 
understand. 
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I  MODEL  LUMGEIt  CAMP 


One  night  a  dozen  of  us  sat  around 
(he  fire  in  the  sheet  iron  stove  in  the 
center  of  the  bunkhonse.  Around 
Grays  'Harbor,  near  the  coast,  a  fire 
is  always  necessary  after  sundown, 
even  in  the  month  of  June.  A  partic- 
ularly friendly  "woodbuek"  (one 
who  saws  wood)  moved  over  to  the 
bench  on  which  I  sat  and  began  to 
talk  with  me.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
been  bom  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
grew  up  as  a  wharf-rat,  but  afterward 
learned  the  bookbinder's  trade,  and 
then  went  west  to  the  Dakotas  for  his 
health.  He  worked  in  the  harvest 
fields  for  some  time,  and  later  I  learn- 
ed, traveled  all  over  the  United 
States.  He  had  served  as  guide  on  all 
the  important  trails  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  had  traveled  and  work- 
ed in  Northern  Canada,  Alaska,  Houth 
America,  several  places  in  Africa,  all 
over  Europe,  and  in  Australia. 

Such  were  some  of  the  men  with 
whom  I  worked  in  the  lumber  camps 
of  Washington.  On  June  1,  1920,  I 
arrived  in  Aberdeen,  and  applied  for 
a  job  at  a  local  employment  agency. 
In  two  days  there  was  a  satisfactory 
opening  in  a  small  camp  west  of 
Sieattle,  one  of  the  old  time  camps 


with  a  bad  reputation,  and  that  af- 
ternoon, with  ray  bedding  roll  on 'my 
bai^k,  1  boarded  the  truck  which  took 
three  of  us  to  the  scene  of  our  labors. 
During  the  seven  weeks  I  remained 
in  that  camp  they  were  short  of  men, 
and  1  was  used  as  a  handy-man,  mov- 
ing from  one  job  to  another  as  the 
need  arose.  When  that  claim  was 
logged  out,  I  "rolled  up,"  as  they 
say,  and  got  a  job  in  another  camp  for 
the  remaining  three  weeks  of  my  vaca- 
tion. The  contrast  could  hardly  'have 
been  greater.  The  first  camp  was 
made  up  'largely  of  single  men,  a  mix- 
ture of  typical  loggers  who  had  spent 
their  lives  in  the  woods,  and  of  for- 
eigners who  had  recently  drifted  in. 
Most  of  the  men  stayed  in  the  camp 
for  months  without  visiting  the  town. 
In  the  second  camp,  of  the  eighty  on 
the  payroll,  sixty  lived  in  a  town 
about  six  miles  distant,  and  went 
hnnie  at  night.  Many  of  them  were 
married,  and  the  labor  turnover  was 
very  small.  There  were  half  a  dozen 
college  men  who  were  working  during 
their,  vacation  season.  The  foreman 
himself  was  a  college  man  and  a 
Christian  gentleman.  This  camp, 
however,  was  an  anomaly  in  the  lum- 
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ber  industry.  Its  living  conditions 
were  immensely  superior  to  those  in 
the  first  and  its  employees  were  treat- 
ed as  men  and  not  as  merchandise  to 
be  bought  and  sold. 

The  experiences  a  man  meets  in 
such  work  are  varied.  At  Christmas 
and  around  the  Fourth  of  July  all 
camps  close  for  at  least  a  week,  as 
there  are  no  loggers  to  work.  They  all 
celebrate.  Not  wishing  to  lose  time 
during  my  short  summer,  I  secured 
the  job  of  guard  for  the  camp  while 
the  men  were  absent  that  Fourth 
of  July  week.  The  night  camp 
closed,  four  of  us  slaughtered  and 
prepared  for  market  '  the  last 
three  pigs  the  camp  had  raised.  Af- 
ter that  I  was  left  alone,  to  guard 
against  fire  and  moonshiners  who 
might  attempt  to  steal  corn  and  sugar. 
I  had  plenty  of  food  supplies  and 
enough  work  to  keep  mc  from  getting 
lonely.  Twice  the  owner  or  superin- 
tendent came  to  the  camp  with  visi- 
tors, and  it  was  the  guard's  task  .to 
provide  the  meals.  A  logger  must  be 
able  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 

The  second  night  I  was  on  guard 
duty  a  group  of  loggers  with  a  set 
of  boxing  gloves  were  looking  for  a 


litlle  sport.  A  young  fellow  who 
they  said  knew  nothing  about  boxing, 
but  had  learned  to  slug  hard  in  the 
Navy,  wanted  to  spar  with  some  one. 
When  they  invited  me  to  a  couple  of 
rounds  with  him,  although  I  told 
them  I  had  never  boxed,  I  could  not 
refuse.  So  we  had  two  rounds  of 
what  was  more  friendly  fighting  than 
sparring. 

There  is  comparatively  little  fight- 
ing in  the  camps  since  the  state  went 
dry.  The  old  days  when  men  stamp- 
ed upon  each  other  with  their  calked 
boots  have  gone.  So  have  the  days 
when  loggers  were  always  seen  on  the 
streets  in  their  rough  logging  clothes. 
All  money  does  not  go  for  liquor  now, 
and  the  men  take  pride  in  owning 
good  clothes  and  dressing  as  well  as 
the  next  man  while  in  town.  Little 
money  is  saved,  but  there  is  much  less 
of  the  wild  and  useless  spending  of 
the  fruits  of  months  of  toil  in  the 
woods.  Most  of  the  loggers  realize  that 
the  saloon  was  a  curse  to  them,  and 
while  some  still  think  that  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  of  the  liquor  business 
should  be  allowed,  the  majority  favor 
prohibition.  According  to  the  story 
of  one  man,  when  the  liquor  question 
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canije  up  for  popular  vote  in  the  state 
of  Wadiington,  the  loggers  all  went 
to  town,  got  gloriously  drunk,  were 
driven  to  the  polls  in  the  cars  of  the 
saloon  keepers,  and  then  voted  the 
state  dry.  It  has  been  stated  by  in- 
dependent observers  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  lumberjacks  voted  for  a 
dry  state. 

Another  improvement  which  pro- 
hibition has  brought  is  the  higher 
plane  of  conversation  among  the  log- 
gers while  in  camp.  There  is  a  keen 
interest  taken  in  industrial  and 
economic  conditions,  and  much  dis- 
cussion over  them.  In  all  the  camps 
of  Washington  the  eight-Iiour  day  is 
the  rule.  Few  men  would  go  back 
to  ten  hours,  even  if  the  pay  was  in- 
ci  eased  proportionately.  They  feel 
that  eight  hours  of  that  work  is 
enough  for  any  man.  A  few  men 
strike  easy  jobs,  but  as  a  rule,  from 
my  experience,  the  day  is  well  put  in. 
They  work  all  the  year  around,  re- 
gardless of  weather,  and  there*  is  a 
long  cold  rainy  season  in  the  lumber 
region  of  Washington. 

Wrong  living  conditions  brought  the 
I.  W.  W.  into  this  country,  and  the 
oi^nization  has  been  responsible  for 
the  greatest  improvements  that  have 
taken  ptace  in  these  conditions.  The 
men  seem  to  think  the  I.  W.  W.  is  a 
local  organization,  whose  sole  purpose 
is  to  improve  living  conditions.  While 
comparatively  few  are  real  ''Wob- 
blic«,"  as  the  I.  W.  W.  are  called,  the 
majority  are  sympathizers. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  lum- 
berjack is  opposed  to  the  church. 
Most  of  tiiem  affirm  a  vague  belief  in 
(Jod,  and  real  respect  for  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  great  socialist.  Their  best  idea 
of  a  CSiristian  can  be  summed  up 
probably  in  the  words  of  two  young 
fellows  who  were  talking  together  af- 
ter a  sky  pilot  had  delivered  a  strong 
message  to  the  camp :  **If  a  man  tries 
to  be  square  and  treats  others  square, 
he  is  about  as  good  a  Christian  as 
any;*'  and  "If  a  man  follows  his 
conscience,  he  is  a  Christian.'' 


Their  criticisms  of  the  church  are 
that  it  is  filled  with  hypocrites,  both 
ministers  and  laymen;  that  aU  it  does 
is  to  ask  men  to  believe  something  in- 
stead of  serving  them ;  and  that  it  is 
an  organ  of  the  moneyed  classes. 
** Blacky"  stated  his  views  to* me  one 
day  as  follows:  **Why  aren't  minis- 
ters sincere!  If  I  leave  one  job  for 
another  with  more  money  in  it,  I  say 
that  I  left  because  I  got  more  pay. 
Ministers  who  have,  say,  a  $5,000 
church,  and  are  called  to  one  paying 
$6,000,  tell  the  people  that  Jesus  call- 
ed them  to  the  best-paying  pulpit, 
when  they  really  go  because  of  the 
higher  salary."  Loggers  are  apt  to 
see  everything  from  a  physical  point 
of  view. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  ser- 
vice the  church  is  rendering  the  log- 
gers in  their  isolated  lives,  is  the  work 
done  by  the  sky  pilots.  The  two  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted  were  splen- 
didly fitted  for  their  work,  and  con- 
sidering the  limitations  under  which 
they  served  were  a  vital  influence  in 
the  camps.  But  the  influence  of  the 
sky  pilot  is  more  negative  than  posi- 
tive. The  one  I  came  into  contact 
with  most  frequently  had  fifty-three 
camps  under  his  care,  and  was  there- 
fore able  to  visit  each  one  for  a  night 
only  once  in  two  months.  He  could 
do  little  more  than  make  personal  con- 
tacts and  give  a  talk.  The  effect  of 
this  was  always  marked  and  uplift- 
ing, but,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  it 
wore  off  in  a  day.  It  was  of  benefit 
chiefly  in  keeping  the  loggers  from 
forgetting  the  existence  of  mor^l  and 
religious  ideals.  The  only  really  effec- 
tive way  is  through  personal  salvation 
— the  winning  of  their  allegiance  to 
the  greatest  person  and  the  greatest 
cause  in  the  world.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  continuous  personal,  vital 
contact.  Men  of  the  right  spirit  and 
calibre  and  training  must  go  into  the 
camps  and  live  and  work  with  the 
loggers,  month  after  month.  It  is  a 
slow  and  difficult  way,  but  the  only 
sure  one,  and  the  r^ults  would  be 
satisfactory  and  rewarding. 
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THE  TESTING  OF  THE  NEGRO  MIGRANT  AND  THE 
CONGREGATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

By  Btv.  Harold  M.  Khigsley,  Director  of  Negro  Work 

AFTER  a  period  of  race  move-  The  Negro  has  had  a  splendid  time 
meat,  the  exodus  o£  Negroes  in  his  new  environment,  and  he  has 
has  beeome  normal,  except  made  good.  He  is  industrious,  trae- 
in  places  like  Detroit,  Pittshnrgh,  table,  thoroughly  American.  He  has 
Buffalo,  Gary,  Youngstown  and  Ak-  produced  no  crime  or  disease  problem, 
ron,  where  the  incoming  Negroes  are  Moreover,  he  is  still  on  the  job,  and 
more  numerous  than  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  migration  proper,  l^owe^•e^, 
thi-s  is  exceplional,  and  tiie  migration, 
while  still  going  on,  is  on  a  scale 
smaller  than  before. 

The  better  class  of  Negroes  is  com- 
ing at  present,  profes- 
sional and  business 
people,  men  with  some 
capital,  men  who  have 
been  trained  and  liavi'  a 
desire  for  leadership. 
Here  is  Congregational- 
ism s  great  opportunity. 
While  we  have  a  mission 
to  the  whole  race,  at 
present  ministry  is  need- 
ed for  the  many  mem- 
bers of  our  own  denom- 
ination who  are  migrat- 
ing to  the  North. 

With  the  return  to 
civilian  life  of  over 
3,000,000  sol- 
diers; with 
the  coming  o£ 
25,000  immi- 
grants week- 
ly ;  with  the 
curtailing  of 
business  en- 
terprises and 
increased  ef- 
ficiency in  in- 
dustry, the  la- 
bor market  is 
again  nearly 
normal.  At 
present  there 
are  but  few 
more    jobs 

than  there  are  men  to  fill  them,  and 
the  coming  winter  will  flee  a  return 
to  normal  conditions,  if  not  the  crea- 
tion of  a  sQ'plus  of  labor. 
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possession  is  nine  points  in  labor  i 
in  law.     Still,   the  settling  down   of 
tlic  countrj'  to  a  normal  basis  qf  busi- 
ness activity  is  to  prove  a  test  to  the 
Xepro  migrant.     Can    he    hold    his 
own  t     What  will  be  the  outcome  of 
competition  with  foreign 
labor!     Will  he  be  able 
to  maintain  his  splendid 
record  for  good  nature 
and  industry,  or  will  the 
struggle  embitter  himt 
The  Political  Protlem 
We    are    living    in  a 
presidential   year.     Not 
only  has  the  Negro  long 
been  the  balance  of  pow- 
er in  some  of  our  large 
cities,  but  he  has  become 
the  balance  of  power  iii 
some  of  our  large  states, 
and  consequently  he   is 
becoming  the  balance  of 
power  in  the 
nation.    Such 
papers  as  The 
Boston   Tran- 
script,      Th-e 
New        York 
Herald,    and 
The      New 
York     Even- 
ing  Post   are 
devoting  eon- 
s  i  de  r  able 
space       to 
special  corre- 
spondence on 
the   new   dis- 
r  AND         tribution     of  ■ 
the    Negro 
papulation     in     the     Middle     West. 
The    charge    is  made,    for    example, 
that     this    exodus,     which    everyone 
knows    to   be    spontaneous   and   un- 
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directed,  is  being  eitgineered  for 
political  ends.  A  more  sinister  and 
equally  groundless  charge  Is  that 
which  is  made  to  impress  the  women 
that  Anglo-Saxon  purity  is  at  stake 
and  that  all  women  must  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  order  to  save  the 
Middle  West— the  charge  that  there 
a^  twenty  Negro  men  migrants  to 
everj'  one  woman.  Investigators  are 
unanimous  in  the  statement  that 
Negroes  either  bring  their  families 
with  them  or  send  for  them  within 
three  months,  a  thing  very  unusual 
among  Southern  European  immi- 
grants. This  sowing  the  wind  in  or- 
der to  catch  a  few  vutes  will  have  the 
inevitable  reaping  of  the  whirlwiu'l. 
It  is  one  of  the  dangers  that  the 
Negro  faces.  He  needs  not  only  the 
highest  type  of  church  but  the  sort 
of  church  that  affords  him  sympa- 
thetic contact  with  and  interpreta- 
tion by  the  sane  people  of  the  com- 
munity. Here  is  one  phase  of  the 
great  opportunity  for  leadership  that 
the  testing  time  of  the  migrant  Negro 
brings  to  the  Congregational  church. 
The  Housing  Problem 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  exodus, 
and  the  most  abiding  and  unyielding, 
a  problem  of  the  crowded  city  life  of 
industrial  America,  and  by  no  means 
confined  to  any  one  race  or  class,  is 
the  housing  question,  Negroes  are 
home  lovers,  and  at  the  slightest  op- 
portunity become  home  owners.  They 
usually  bring  a  little  money  to  the 
North  with  them,  and  they  are  speed- 
ily separated  from  it  by  the  vultures 
of  the  real  estate  world,  in  many 
cases  vultures  of  their  own  race. 
There  is  no  organized  leadership 
among  Negroes  to  combat  this  evil, 
and  here  is  another  opportunity  for 
the  Congregational  churches  in  this 
testing  time  of  the  Negro  migration. 
The    Recreation    Problem 

Connected  with  the  great  work 
problem  of  the  Negro  is  a  play  prob- 
lem equally  as  great.  He  finds  him- 
self in  a  new  and  strange  industrial 
environment.  He  does  not  know  the 
play  life  of  the  city  worker  and  goes 


at  it  as  best  he  can.  His  churches 
have  tittle  equipment  or  no  program. 
He  goes  in  for  the  sights,  and  he  gets 
them  in  big  cities  like  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh  and  To- 
ledo. Houses  of  ill  fame,  buffet  flats, 
cabarets  and  gambling  joints  flourish 
openly  in  many  Negro  sections.  The 
Black  Belt  of  Chicago  is  an  extreme 
example  of  this  and  a  good  deal  of 
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race  trouble  may  be  expected  as  long 
as  such  conditions  are  permitted  to 
exist.  Here  is  a  definite  task  of  ele- 
vating standards,  scrutinizing  poli- 
tics, 'providing  recreation  that  will 
benefit  and  not  vitiate.  The  Congre- 
gational churches  have  long  led  in 
this  field.  This  new  opportunity  in 
the  testing  time  of  the  Negro  migrant, 
is  seen  in  one  of  its  largest  aspects 
in  the  problem  of  recreation. 
Th«  Problem  of  Religion 
Negro  churches  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  the  established  church 
of  numbers  and  influence,  uauailly 
possessing  a  fine'type  of  minister,  but 
with  buildings  too  small  and  pitifully 
pvercrowded,   and   with   little   or   no 
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equipment  for  more  than  formal  re- 
ligions services.  The  second  class  is 
the  small  Negro  mission  in  basement 
or  store  front,  usually  manned  by 
ignorant  men,  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  After  two  years  of  continu- 
ous study  of  the  situation,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Negro  small 
church  is  usually  poorly  led,  caters  to 
ignorance,  and  is  many  times  a  men- 
ace to  people  whose  chief  difficulty  is 
that  of  adjustment  to  new  and  com- 
plex environment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  legitimate  churches  are  facing  an 
overwhelming  prdblem  with,  exQcp- 
tional  leadership  and  splendid  cour- 
age and  faith.  They  need  above  all 
things  larger  and  better  equipment 
for  institutional  activities  and  com- 
munity programs.  I  say  unhesitat- 
ingly that  Uiese  churches  are  doing 
under  a  heavy  handicap  as  fine  a 
piece  of  work  as  any  other  group  in 
America.  They  need  every  encour- 
agement from  every  one  interested 
in  such  problems.  Here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  generation  for  Congrega- 
tional churches.  During  these  test- 
ing times  a  dozen  of  our  strongest 
Negro  ministers,  thrown  into  the  gap 
at  strategic  points,  and  adequately 
backed  by  program  and  money,  would 
do  more  than  any  other  single  agency 
in  helping  pass  this  crisis  of  adjust- 
ment. So  much  for  the  general  situ- 
ation and  the  acute  problems  result- 
ing from  it. 

Our  Problem  in  Specific  Terme 

There  are  the  following  Congrega- 
tional churches  among  colored  people 
in  the  North:  Iowa,  Des  Moines ;  Il- 
linois, Chicago;  Ohio,  Painesville  and 
Cleveland;  New  York,  Buffalo,  Can- 
arsie.  Corona,  Manhattan,  Brooklyn 
and  Utica;  New  Jersey,  East 
Orange;  Maine,  Portland;  Michigan, 
Detroit ;  Massachusetts,  Boston, 
Amherst,  Haverhill,  Pittsfield, 
Springfield,  Brockton;  Rhode  Island, 
Newport;  Connecticut,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford;  three  organizations  in 
Washington,  D.  C;  California,  Los 
Angeles;  Misiouri,  St.  Louis;  Indi- 
ana, East  Chicago.    In  addition,  tiiere 


are  prospects  for  planting  other 
churches  in  the  following  places: 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Cleveland, 
Gary,  Ottawa,  Detroit,  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles.  In  the  words  of  Dr, 
Proctor,  **the  situation  calls  for  a 
string  of  churches  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  the  Golden  Gate.'' 

The  church  in  Brooklyn,  under 
Dr.  Proctor,  and  the  one  in  Detroit, 
cared  for  by  the  Detroit  Union  and 
the  Home  Missionary  Society,  are  new 
pieces  of  work  attempted  on  a  larg- 
er scale  and  with  a  big  program.  Dr. 
Proctor  is  fathering  an  ambitious 
community  church  center  scheme  that 
will  run  upwards  of  a  million  dollars 
when  completed  and  which,  it  is 
planned,  will  minister  to  every  phase 
of  Negro  life  in  Brooklyn.  He  has  al- 
ready doubled  the  membership,  has 
started  a  substantial  building  fund, 
secured  wide  publicity,  and  is  plead- 
ing eloquently  to  influential  audiences 
throughout  the  East  for  an  adequate 
church  program  for  Negroes  in  the 
testing  time. 

The  work  at  Detroit  is  a  most  in- 
teresting and  illuminating  experi- 
ment. Founded  eighteen  months  ago 
by  Negro  migrants  from  Alabama, 
fostered  and  housed  temporarily  by 
the  First  Church,  leading  a  precari- 
ous existence  because  of  the  inability 
to  secure  adequate  leadership,  this 
church  was  settled  upon  by  the  Home 
Missionary  Society,  after  careful  in- 
vestigation, as  the  one  affording  the 
type  of  membership,  the  kind  of  com- 
munity, the  sort  of  local  sympathy 
and  backing,  which  would  warrant  an 
experiment  on  a  large  scale  with  ev- 
ery reasonable  hope  of  success.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  closest  co-operation  with 
the  Detroit  Union,  the  writer  was  al- 
located to  Detroit  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  given  an  assistant  for  the 
summer  months,  in  order  to  find  out 
what  could  and  ought  to  be  done. 
The  experiment  has  fidly  justified 
itself  in  that  the  membership  grew 
from  thirty-three  to  seventy-one  in 
three  months.  Through  the  oo«opera- 
tion  of  the  Church  Building  Society 
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and  the  Detroit  Union  a  property 
costing  $18,350  was  secured.  The 
program  is  outlined  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  An  adquately  manned  church, 
with  staff  consisting  of  a  minister, 
an  assistant  and  a  parish  worker. 

2.  A  parish  home  for  working 
girls,  the  two  houses  bought  for 
church  purposes  to  be  fitted  up  to  this 
end  as  soon  as  i>ossible. 

3.  A  service  of  song,  keeping  alive 
the  plantation  and  jubilee  melodies, 
by  trained  groups  of  young  people. 

4.  Recreation  features  for  the 
young,  especially  for  boys  of  the 
'teen  age. 


5.  Special  religious  services,  cot- 
tage and  community  prayer  meet- 
ings, pastor's  classes^  a  modem 
church  school  program,  and  a  ser- 
vice by  individuals  and  groups  to  se- 
cure conversions. . 

6.  A  seven-day  church,  up  to  the 
minute  in  program  and  activity. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Di- 
rector make  Detroit  his  residence, 
that  a  simple  x)ffice  be  fitted  up  for 
him,  that  he  meet  the  state  Superin- 
tendents of  commonwealths  where 
there  is  a  large  Negro  population  and 
confer  with  them  as  to  possible  co- 
operation, and  that  he  address  him- 
self mainly  to  the  missionary  and  ad- 
ministrative  phases   of  the   work. 


«    «    « 

RUSSIAN  REFUGEES  ENTER  CARLETON  COLLEGE 

By  Rev.  Otto  C.  Orauer,  Chicago,  III. 


WHEN  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Mon- 
col,  pastor  of  our  Slovak 
Church  at  IMdingford, 
Minnesota,  was  in  Japan,  in  T.  M. 
C.  A.  service,  he  found  two  fine  young 
Russian  refugees,  Boris  and  Vladimir 
Stroikoff,  whose  home  was  in  Itkutsk, 
Siberia.  Their  father  was  a  well-to- 
do  lumber  merchant  of  that  city.  The 
** Reds''  came  and  shut  them  up  in 
the  cellar,  while  they  plundered  the 
house,  took  away  their  father's  busi- 
ness and  broke  up  the  home.  The  boys 
fled  to  Mongolia  and  made  their  way 
to  Japan.  They  were  anxious  to 
reach  America  and  continue  their 
education.  They  were,  therefore,  de- 
lighted to  have  Pastor  Moncol  inter- 
est himself  in  their  plans.  They  en- 
trusted to  him  the  direction  of  their 
movements  and  so  came  to  this  coun- 
try by  ^/ay  of  Vancouver  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  to  Minnesota, 
and  arrived  at  the  Congregational 
parsonage  at  Holdingford  about  the 
middle  of  October. 

I  spent  Sunday,  October  24th,  with 
the  Slovak  Church  in  that  place,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  getting  acquaint- 
ed with  these  young  men,  neat  in  ap- 
pearance^   polity    md    pleasant     in 


manner,  and  educated  so  far  as  they 
had  finished  the  .  **gymnasium*'  or 
academy  course  of  study.  They  have 
learned  to  speak  English  to  some  ex- 
tent. They  are  musicians,  one  play- 
ing the  piano  and  the  other  the 
'cello.  They  played  sacred  music 
with  skill  and  eflPect  at  our  services 
in  the  Slovak  Church  on  Sunday. 
They  are  ambitious  for  a  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  At  present 
Boris  is  aiming  to  be  an  engineer, 
while  Vladimir  wants  to  become  a 
physician.  Ultimately  both  are  verj' 
desirous  of  returning  to  their  own 
country  and  sharing  in  its  develop- 
ment. ' 

Pastor  Moncol  went  with  them  to 
Carleton  College,  where  they  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  and  a  prom- 
ise of  scholarships.  It  will  be  most 
interesting  to  watch  their  develop- 
ment in  an  American  college  environ- 
ment. They  were  brought  up  in  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church.  There  is  a 
church  of  that  faith  almost  within  a 
stone  throw  of  the  Holdingford  par- 
sonage, but  they  did  not  appear  to 
be  interested  in  it,  and  were  very 
happy  in  our  services  and  fellowship. 
The  older  brother,  Boris,  said  earnest- 
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BORIS  AND  VLADIMIR  STROIKOFP 


ly,  "I  like  jour  waya. "  Let  us  hope 
they  will  continue  to  like  them  and 
that  they  will  become  one  of  us  in 
spirit  and  in  life,  and,  if  they  go  back 
«    « 

WANTED— MORE 

£N  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Sherburne,  New  York, 
there  is  a  class  of  six  boys— sd 
the  pastor,  K^v.  William  A.  Trow, 
writes  us — of  the  Intermediate  grade, 
who  each  took  a  list  of  eight  nam"es 
with  whom  to  do  special  service.  It 
seems  that  this  church  is  making  a 
special  Christmas  effort  for  the 
American  International  College  at 
Springfield,  Massachiisctts.  Readers 
of  home  missionary  literature  will 
have  seen,  probably,  the  folder  pub- 
lished by  this  SocVty.  entitled  "Out 
of  Kvery  Kindred,"  whieh  describes 
the  work  of  that  institution. 

One  of  the  friends  of  Tiik  Amvtri- 
CAN  Missionary  wished  to  get  this 
magazine  into  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  each  of  the  six  lads  took  a 


to  Siberia,  we  trust  it  will  be  as 
Christian  men  upon  whom  America 
has  put  the  stamp  of  true  Ameri- 
canism, 

* 

BOYS  LIKE  THIS 

list  of  eight  names  to  interview,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  boys  were 
to  be  paid  forty  cents  a  piece,  of 
which  twenty-five  cents  was  to  be 
given  for  the  Christmas  Drive  and 
fifteen  cents  kept  by  each  lad. 

The  boys  did  several  good  things, 
the  pastor  says.  First,  they  worked 
together ;  second,  they  put  The 
Amkbkan  MrssioNAKY  into  homes 
where  it  might  promote  an  interest 
in  the  benevolent  work  of  our  de- 
nomination; third,  they  gave  of  their 
earnings  to  make  others  happy,  and 
fourth,  they  secured  a  class  offering 
of  ifili.OO  for  the  college,  inasmuch  as 
the  teacher  duplicated  the  gift  of  the 
boys. 

We  commend  this  splendid  type  of 
effort  to  others. 
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AN  APOSTLE  OF  BROTHERHOOD 

By  WendeU  M.  Tkotnas,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
{Concluded) 
VERY  sermon   I  preached  was     teachers  will  help  out  to  some  extent 
on  a  big  subject  to  a  small     with  the  Sunday  School  work.     The 
new  Graded  Lesson  supplies  arc  here, 
and  those  for  the  younger  classes  will 
doubtless  be  used  with  profit.     Our 
piano  also  came  during  my  term  of 
service,  and  after  a  day's  work  on  the 
section,  I  helped  take  it  from  the  sta- 
tion    to    the  schonlhouse.       After  it 
hud  been  tested  bv    cur    musicians, 
it  was  declared  sat- 


audience.    Some  of  my  topics 
were  "Faith,"  "Sin  and  Salvation," 
and  "The  Church."    I  remember  one 
church  service  which  we  turned  into 
a   prayer  meefng.     The  i-esults   for 
good  or  evil  cannot  be  measured^I 
didn't     notice  any     marked     change 
along  any  particu'lar  lines.     At  some 
a    very   lively   in- 
terest   was    mahi- 
fested,    particular- 
ly   when    subjects 
with      which     She 
congregation     was 
familiar  were  pre- 
sented.    I  had  the 
audacity    to    pi'e- 
sent     an     India 
pageant  unassisted. 
Dressed    in   native 
costume   1  played 
the  successive  parts 
and   verbally    pic- 
tured   the     neces- 
sary    supers     and 
scenery,        I      can 
only  say   that  the 
attention  was  close 
and    the    offering 
liberal 

The  Sunday 
School  was  going 
along  with  a 
routine     program,  young    but 

Of  course,  I  rushed 
right  in  and  waked  it  up.  No,  I 
didn't;  things  don't  happen  that  way 
in  frontier  missionary  work.  Ilbw- 
ever,  I  believe  we  did  manage  to  bring 
atont  a  somewhat  higher  develop- 
ment on  a  higher  plane.  In  spite  of 
the  very  real  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
attendance,  the  Teacher  Training 
Class  h  meeting  weekly  for  the  con- 
sideration of  practical  problems  and 


isfaetory,  and  the 
ladies  are  paying 
off  the  easy  in- 
stallments by  sell- 
ing ice  cream. 

When  we  were 
making  prepara- 
tion for  our  Sun- 
day School  picnic, 
one  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  place, 
who  never  comes 
to  church,  kindly 
gave  his  time  and 
lent  his  lumber. 
ILe  and  the  boys 
and  myself  cleaned 
up  the  gi-uund  near 
the  spring  and 
made  a  table  and 
benches.  Only  forty 
ate  dinner  there, 
however,  ajid  many 
of  them  left  after- 
A  COWBOY  ward  to    attend    a 

school  meeting,  so 
I  kept  the  boys  busy  at  basebaW  and 
other  games.  This  group  of  boys, 
which  I  had  hoped  might  be  organ- 
ized into  a  troop  of  boy  scouts, 
melted  away  one  Saturday  afternoon 
and  never  came  back.  The  distance 
and  the  work  in  the  fields  kept  them 
away  and  it  was  not  possible  to  do 
anything  more  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  say- 
Study  human  nature;  you  don't 


the  study  of  Miss    Slattery's    book, 

"Talks  with  the  Teacher     Training  know  how  to  get  results." 

Class."     Day  school  opened  in  Sep-         The     aim  of  the     ministry  is     to 

terober  and  it  is  probable  that  the  two  bring  to  pass  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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Since  it  "cometh  not  with  obBerva- 
tion,"  what  we  do  and  say  in  the 
Master's  name  is  surely  and  silently 


PREPARING    FOR    THE    WILD    HORSE    RACE 

working  toward  that  goal.    However, 
the  soul  of  Christian  life  breathes  in 
the  oi^anized  church.     How  may  it 
become  strong,   vital,  comprehensive. 
In  the  seminary  I  had  accepted  the 
theory  that  religion  should  grow  out 
of  life,  and  not  life  out  of  religion. 
But  I  didn't  apply  it.    I  began  with 
meeting  the  people.     First  and  fore- 
most,  the   minister    should    get    ac- 
quainted    with     his     people.     That 
means  work— all  winds  of  work.     It 
also     means      play.      One 
should  know  something  of 
the  lives  of  the  people  and 
adapt  his  services  accord- 
ingly.     The     church  wins 
support  by  ministering  to 
the  needs  of  its  people,  and 
the  greatest  need   here  is 
for  wholesome  social  gath- 
erings.    While    i    was  on 
the  field,  we  gave  one  fine 
entertainment,   with    out- 
side talent,  and  it  was  a 
great  success.     If  the  plan 
started    could   have     been 
kept  up!     But  that  was  a 
physical  impossibility.  The 

women  have  much  to  do  in 
their  homes,  and  the  men — well,  that 
wasn't  in  their  line    at   all.     When 
the  church     or    minister     performs 


some  definite  service,  recognitiou 
and  sympathy  flow  in.  My  opinion, 
too,  ia  that  when  the  Sunday  School 
becomes  a  going  concern, 
it  will  bring  not  only  more 
pupils,  but  the  parents  as 
well. 

The  vastness  of  Chris- 
tian work  even  in  a  small 
community  on  the  frontier 
is  appalling.  ■  The  work 
with  boys,  for  instance,  is 
a  task  in  itself.  The  min- 
istfir's  work  ig  necessarily 
so  scattered,  he  feels  like 
a  small  watermelon 
dropped  and  squashed  on 
a  broad  street.  Is  humili- 
ty virtue!  Yes,  and  it  is 
more — it  is  a  fact.  The 
minister  counts  for  noth- 
in  except  as  Glod,  in  due  time,  gathers 
up  the  threads  of  his  effort  and  weaves 
them  into  'His  plan. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that 
people  everywhere  are  innately 
good.  Environment  has  much  to  do 
with  their  mode  of  expressing  this 
goodness,  and  if  the  people  in  fron- 
tier settlements  are  denied  the  priv- 
ileges of  fellowship  and  sociability 
which  the  church  should  offer,  the 
only  substitute  is  pretty  sure  to  be 


A  SCHOOLHOUSB  CHURCH 


the  dance  hall — rarely  absent  from 
such  towns,  and  usually  with  attrac- 
tive surroundings. 
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REUBEN  L.  BREED 

A  Tribute 

THE  death  of  Reuben  L.  Breed  closes,  before  the  volume  is  half 
finished,  the  story  of  an  eventful,  aggressive  life.  His  responsi- 
ble relationship  to  the  missionary  work  of  our  fellowship  was  at 
its  height  when  an  incurable  malady  seized  him.  It  ia  this  missionary 
responsibility  to  which  we  desire  to  testify. 

About  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Herring  invited  Dr.  Breed  to  come  into  the 
secretarial  group  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  At  that  time  his 
capacity  for  work  of  this  character  had  not  been  revealed,  but  the  keen 
judgment  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Society  saw  the  possibilities 
in  the  young  man  and  he  promptly  called  for  his  strength  and  devotion. 

Dr.  Breed's  work  with  the  Home  Missionary  Society  touched  many 
aspects  of  its  life.  He  threw  his  full  heart  into  the  social  and  religioas 
problems  of  the  immigrant,  studying  the  subject  both  through  thfe. writ- 
ings of  others  and  through  careful,  immediate  personal  contacts.  For 
example,  he  spent  days  on  Ellis  Island,  securing  first-hand  impressions. 
He  developed  a  quick  and  earnest  sympathy  with  the  perplexed  new- 
comers. His  knowledge  and  energy  made  him  a  leader  among  the 
workers  of  the  various  denominations  who  were  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  new  Americans. 

It  soon  became  manifest  to  Dr.  Breed  that  the  problems  of  the  in- 
dustrial city  were,  in  a  large  measure,  the  problems  of  the  industrial 
workers  recruited  from  the  countries  of  Europe.  By  necessary  deduc- 
tion he  was  led  to  study  the  practical  programs  of  churches  in  the 
larger  urban  communities,  especially  as  they  come  into  contact  with  the 
wage  earners  of  the  cities 

When,  therefore,  the  Chicago  City  Missionary  Society  sought  a 
superintendent  to  carry  forward  the  work  so  long  and  eflPectively  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Armstrong,  they  found  their  man  in  Dr.  Breed.  This  is 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  city  societies  in  Congregationalism.  The  tre- 
mendous growth  of  Chicago  required  the  planting  of  a  large  number 
of  churches.  The  unforseeable  irregularities  of  the  city's  expansion 
have  created  a  series  of  problems  in  these  churches,  due  in  some  cases 
to  extremely  rapid  growth,  with  the  pei*plexities  of  providing  property 
and  leadership,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  disappointments  resulting 
from  failures  of  communities  to  realize  their  expectations.  Dr.  Breed 
set  himself  to  his  task  with  enthusiastic  energy.  He  was  naturally  one 
of  the  men  who  magnify  their  work.  This  work,  in  itself  so  great,  could 
not  be  over-magnified.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  huge  task  that  his 
labors  were  arrested  and  his  work  among  us  ended. 

Dr.  Breed  was  a  personality  of  deep  religious  conviction,  a  man 
whose  loyalty  to  the  cause  in  which  he  labored  could  be  expressed  only 
by  the  full  measure  of  his  ability.  There  is  a  great  system  of  ethics 
built  upon  the  doctrine  that  loyalty  is  the  fundamental  virtue.  Dr. 
Breed  was  an  outstanding  example  of  the  ethical  values  which  result 
from  this  underlying  spiritual  conception.  He  is  a  shining  example  of 
those  sterling  spirits  who  would  rather  die  than  surrender. 

— H.  P.  S. 
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A  WORK  FOR  FINNISH  CHILDREN  IN  WISCONSIN 

By  Rev.  Henry  M.  Bowden,  Director  of  Forciyn-Spcakin^  Work 

PAST       well-developed       farms,     a  hundred  and  thirty  Finnish  fami- 
where   the   clover   grew     rank     lies,  and  a  lesser  number  of  Poles  and 
and  the  cattle  were  sleek  and     Lithuanians.    It  was  a  Polish  mother 
fat;  through  deep  forests  and  lakes     who,  when  our  supply  of  oil  had  run 

short,  gave  us  what  she 
had  been  using  for  her 
sewing  machine  and  so  en- 
abled ns  to  get  to  the  next 
farm,  where  we  found  f\ir- 
ther  help. 

There  were  many  Fin- 
nish children  in  all  the 
schools  wc  visited,  and  in 
some  eases  the  entire 
school  was  almost  made  up 
of  them.  On  all  sides  and 
by  all  people,  Finnish, 
Polish,  or  American,  Cath- 
olic or  Protestant,  we 
were  received  with  cordial- 
ity and  our  purpose  to  open  vacation 
Bible  schools  was  welcomed.  So 
evident  was  the  desire,  that  two  weeks 
later  the  Home    Missionary    Society 


A    FINNISH    FARMSTEAD    IN    WISCONSIN 


where  the  summer  campers  found  re- 
lief from  the  city  in  <)uietness 
broken  only  by  the  rustle  of  leaves 
and  branches,  the  song  of  birds,  and 


splash     of      fish ;     beside     piled-up     sent  a  graduate    of     the     Schauffler 


School,  Miss  Phoebe  Johnson,  whose 
home  was  in  Hancock,  Michigan,  and 
whose  native  speech  was  Finnish,  to 
visit  and  work  among  these  people  for 
the  three  months  of  the  past  summer. 


stumps  and  blazing  logs,  where  the 
cut-over  lauds  were  being  cleared  for 
the  plow,  the   little   Ford   found  its 
way  over  roads    now    smooth,    now 
rough,  to  the  new  homes  where  Fin- 
nish    and     other     settlers. 
,were    building     our     new ' 
America  out  of  what  was 
left    up     in    northeastern 
Wisconsin  after  the  heavy 
lumber  had  all  been  cut.  It 
was  lat«  in  May,  and  wc 
found  the  woods    full    of 
flowers,  white  trilium  and 
violets;  also  we  found  the 
homes     full     of    children, 
which  was  more    immedi- 
ately to  our  purpose,  as  we 
were     more    interested    in 
society    than     in     botany. 
Among  these    new    homes   ^^'"^^^  ' 
there  was  little    opportu- 
nity for  social  religion,  and  our  hope     Bev.  P.  H.  Ralph,  now  of  Beloit,  at 
was  to  bring  a  better  chance  for  this     that   time  superintendent   for  north- 
into  them.  eastern   Wisconsin,  and  much  inter- 

We  found,  ia  two  days,  more  than     ested  in   this  special  piece  of  work, 
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has  recently  written  us  as  follows: 

I  found  Miss  Johnson  to  be  a  young 
woman  of  the  right  spirit  and  tempera- 
ment for  the  kind  of  work  we  asked  of 
ber.  She  was  interested  in  the  people 
and  their  problems.  I  think  she  really 
understood  them,  and  at  any  rate,  I  un- 
derstand them  better  after  conferring 
with  her.  Rev.  H.  R.  Vaughn  conducted 
the  vacation  Bible  schools  in.  that  county, 
and  Miss  Johnson  helped  him  in  many 
of  them.  In  addition  to  her  school  work, 
she  called  on  many  of  the  Finnish  fam- 
ilies, and  because  the  people  could  un- 
derstand her,  I  believe  our  work  was 
commended  to  them  in  a  new  light.  Va- 
cation schools  were  held  at  six  different 
points,  covering  nine  weeks  of  work.  In 
some  cases,  schools  were  held  only  one 
week,  which  was  not  enough,  but  was 
better  than  nothing.  In  all  there  were 
176  pupils  enrolled,  and  as  nearly  as  we 
can  determine  almost  one  hundred  of 
these  children  were  Finnish.  It  will  b3 
readily  seen  how  valuable  Miss  Johnson 
was  among  these  groups.  Mr.  Vauglm  re- 
ports that  the  work  of  the  Finnish  chil- 
dren compares  favorably  with  the  best 
work  he  has  ever  done  in  any  vacation 


Bible  school.  He  says  these  children 
took  the  work  more  seriously  and  gave 
it  better  attention  than  any  other  chil- 
dren he  has  ever  taught.  I  think  Miss 
Johnson  should  be  retained  in  our  serv- 
ice. I  hope  she  can  go  to  Vilas  County 
again  next  summer. 

Miss  Johnson  is  now  engaged  in 
study  at  the  Moody  Bible  School  in 
Chicago.  Her  own  impression  of  the 
work,  as  she  puts  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Vaughn,  is: 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  what  these 
Finnish  people  need  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  Jesus  iChrist,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  reach  them  is  by 
house-to-house  visitation. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
of  our  work  today  is  the  one  we  have 
among  the  Finnish  folks,  and  if 
only  the  means  were  at  hand  this 
work  could  be  greatly  extended. 
There  are  peculiar  conditions  exist- 
ing among  these  people  which  call  us 
to  take  up  the  task  now. 


«    «    « 

A  SERIES  OF  MISFORTUNES 

"And  if  any  man — take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  cUso." 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE. — No  one  really  expected  that  the  present  campaign  of 
burglary  would  have  extended  to  the  church.  It  evidently  has,  however,  and  here- 
with is  presented  an  additional  reason  for  devotion  to  the  box  work.) 


1CAME  to  S.  the  other  day  to 
hear  Rev.  Campbell  Morgan  of 
London  speak.  After  the  meet- 
ing, some  one  took  my  spring  over- 
coat and  left  his  in  its  place.  The  one 
left  is  very  poor — not  becoming  to  a 
man  of  the  pulpit. 

It  may  be  that  yoTu  know  how  to 
help  out  a  minister  who  is  in  need. 
Should  som*e  Ladies'  Aid  desire  in- 
formation through  your  office,  I 
know  you  will  remember  me.  This 
•has  been  a  week  of  strange  occur- 
rences. The  first  day  of  my  visit  my 
hat  was  exchanged  for  another.  The 
one  I  thus  acquired  was  worth  three 
or  four  dollars  more  than  mine,  but 
the  following  night  this  one  was  also 
exchanged  for  one  so  worthless  that 
when  the  mistress  of  the  manse  saw 


it,  she  exclaimed,  **You  disgrace 
me!*'  To  be  held  in  contempt  by  the 
woman  who  promised  to  love  at  all 
times  **for  richer,  for  poorer,"  is  in- 
deed a  test  of  good  nature. 

You  may  perhaps  wonder  why 
three  exchanges  in  a  few  days.  Well, 
after  a  wonderful  sermon  one  is  not 
thinking  about  hats  and  coats.  *He  is 
thinking  of  heavenly  things,  of 
things  above  and  not  of  things  ie- 
low.  Therefore,  he  looks  up  as  he 
reaches  down  and  grabs  the  first 
thing  he  puts  his  hand  on;  then  he 
wakes  up  from  his  heavenly  revery 
to  realize  that  he  is  in  a  world  of 
thieves  and  robbers,  and  that  he  had 
better  look  down  as  well  as  up.  I  go 
home  today — away  from  this  wicked 
city. 


Church-going  should  be  the  habit  of  every  thoughtful  life. 
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MEETING  EMERGENCIES  ON  THE  FRONTIER 

By  H.  Boy  PhiUippi,  Hedgesville,  Montana. 


THERE  were  three  churches  on 
this  field  when  I  began  work 
here  last  summer-Hedges,  Ni- 
hil, and  Bothiemay.  Although  we  face 
the  usual  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
on  frontier  fields,  and  there  are  many 
obstacles  to  be  overcome,  there  has 
been  such  hearty  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Superintendent  and 
bis  Associate,  and  the  inspiration  of 
a  visit  from  Dr.  Moore,  aU  of  which 
have  combined  to  make  the  work 
interesting  to  the  missionary. 
'  In  July,  while 
on  our  way  to 
Billings,  Asso- 
ciate Superin- 
tendent John- 
son and  myself 
stopped  to  visit 
a  family  who  be- 
longed to  the 
Bothiemay 
church     and 

who  were  living  near  the  village 
of  Franklin.  They  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  have  church  ser- 
vices held  in  the  village,  thus  obviat- 
ing the  long  journey  to  Bothiemay  and 
offered  their  support  if  the  project 
could  be  put  through.  I  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  preach  there  on  Septem- 
ber 7th,  and  when  I  arrived  found  the 
place  of  meeting  completely  filled.  It 
was  also  filled  every  night  thereafter 
as  long  as  I  remained  in  the  place. 
Everybody  in  town  seemed  to  want  to 
attend  church.  When  I  left,  on  Sep- 
tember 14th,  they  had  voted  to  organ- 
ize a  church  and  elected  the  various 
committees  to  look  after  the  organiza- 
tion. I  shall  never  forget  how  those 
people  lined  up  in  front  of  the  stores 
and  chatted  until  my  Ford  came  into 
sight,  when  they  would  make  their 
way  to  the  schoolhouse  to  attend  the 
services. 

Bothiemay  should  be  called  a  rela- 
tionship of  friendly  people  and  not  a 
town.  The  ** Bothiemay  spirit''  is 
what  I  like  to  call  it.    One  Sunday 


A  Sunday   Itinerary 

Hedgesville  S.   S 10  a.  m. 

Hedgesville    Church    11  a.  m. 

Nihil  S.  S 2  p.  m. 

Nihil   Church    3  p.  m. 

Rossville  Church 5  p.  m. 

Rothiemay  Church   8  p.  m. 


evening  not  long  ago  I  baptized  five 
children,  received  seven  new  members 
into  the  church  and  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  seventy-six  people. 
I  was  told  that  there  were  fourteen 
others  who  were  unable  to  get  into  the 
building  and  who  made  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  possible  outside  in 
order  to  hear  the  service.  The  spirit 
of  fellowship  and  concentration  of 
purpose  displayed  at  the  meetings  in 
this  palace  are  a  revelation,  and  never 
fail  to  inspire  the  minister  as  well  as 

the  members. 
The  Ladies' Aid, 
organized  in  my 
absence  last  win- 
ter, has  done 
wonders.  As 
soon  as  the 
crops  warrant 
it,  they  will  put 
up  a  substantial 
church  build- 
ing. Already  they  have  $6,000  in- 
formally solicited. 

There  are  wonderful  possibiliti^ 
at  Hedgesville.  I  know  of  no  place 
where  so  many  people  are  capable  of 
doing  a  thing  so  well  as  the  people  of 
this  town.  They  are  folks  of  culture 
and  refinement,  and  they  have  shown 
hearty  sympathy  in  the  church  work. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  tdiat  an- 
other year  the  parish  should  be  divid- 
ed. It  is  too  large  for  one  man  to 
care  for.  I  have  a  plan  of  division 
which  I  believe  fits  the  situation  very 
nicely,  and  I  have  sugg&ted  it  to  the 
Superintendent.  Frequently  I  have 
fdt  that  I  was  trying  to  eat  soup 
with  chopsticks,  the  work  is  so  great 
and  my  efforts  so  feeble.  However,  it 
is  owing  to  those  efforts  that  some 
children  have  heard  a  sermon  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  Christian  l)urial 
has  been  given  to  some  of  our  friends, 
and  when  I  reflect  upon  these  facts, 
I  feel  that  the  curtain  of  sin,  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  has  been  pushed 
back  a  little  farther. 


THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  ? 
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THE  FIGURES  INTERPRETED 

The  eye  of  the  friend  to  home  missions  will  catch  those  last  two  figures 
showing  decreases.  Over  against  the  decrease  from  the  living  should  be 
placed  the  receipts  from  the  Congregational  World  Movement  of  $24,045.83, 
leaving  a  net  increase  from  the  living  of  $22,332.35.  The  size  of  this  increase 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  receipts  of  five  years  previous.  Equalizing 
the  legacy  receipts,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  Society,  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
loss  in  that  item,  the  receipts  are  practically  40  per  cent  higher  than  those  of 
the  corresponding  eight  months  of  1915.  The  cost  of  doing  our  home  mis- 
sionary work  is  not  less  than  66  2-3  per  cent  in  advance  of  1915,  so  that  there 
is  a  gap  of  26  2-3  per  cent  unprovided  for.  Practically  20  per  cent  has  been 
saved  (t)  by  cutting  off  that  amount  of  home  missionary  work.  Aa  nearly 
as  we  can  estimate,  the  other  6  1-2  per  cent  will  show  at  the  end  of  the  year 
aa  debt,  unless  we  succeed  in  cutting  off  more  of  our  work,  or  increasing 
the  fonds  proportionately. 


ety  has  three  main  sources  oF  Income. 
wf  cent.  Income  from  Investments 
cm  churches,  socletlea  and  lndlvld,uals 
aU  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer  at 
receives  and  expends  these  contrlbu- 
anlzatlons  administer  home  mlsaionary 
al  Home  Missionary  Society.  Each  of 
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ely.      The    percentages    to    The    Oongre- 
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The  Pageant,  The  Court  of  Brotherhood,  given  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association  at  Springfield,  made  a  great  imprer^ion  on  the  large 
audience  which  filled  the  Municipal  Auditorium. 

No  more  effective  way  can  be  used  to  present  the  work  of  the  Association 
to  the  Churches  than  by  the  presentation  of  the  complete  pageant,  or  by  using 
the  episodes  to  present  different  phases  of  the  work. 

The  Book  of  the  Pageant  sells  for  fifty  cents  a  copy,  each  episode  printed 
separately  ten  cents  each  or  three  copies  for  twenty-five  cents..  Costumes 
and  properties  including  curtain  may  be  rented  from  the  Association.  Write 
to  Mrs.  F.  W.  Wilcox,  Bureau  of  Woman's  Work,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York,  for  terms.     You  should  see  it.     It's  fine. 

«    «    « 

We  are  sending  the  American  Missionary  to  thirty  thousand  subscribers 
and  these  represent  many  more  readers.  If  any  A.  M.  A.  School  or  College 
is  not  duly  exploited  because  its  work  and  its  need  are  not  reported  to  the 
Editor,  the  natural  inference  is  that  it  does  not  exist.  We  cannot  expect 
spectacular  reports  of  every  day  duty,  but  teachers  are  prone  to  undervaluv3 
what  lies  at  their  door  because  things  have  lost  significance  when  seen 
habitually.  They  forget  that  what's  usual  to  them  may  be  quite  unusual  to 
others.  Events  and  happenings  ordinary  to  the  teacher  may  be  far  from 
that  to  the  reader. 

#    #    # 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  Herald  takes  the  American  Missionary  Association 
to  task  for  its  resolution  expressing  sympathy  with  our  Japanese  brethren  in 
California,  and  for  our  deprecating  race  prejudice  as  ** unchristian.''  It 
says,  *'What  the  American  Missionary  Association  should  have  done  before 
passing  judgment,  indeed  before  discussing  the  question  at  all,  was  to  have 
sent  a  delegation  to  the  state  to  learn  from  observations  and  investigations  the 
facts  of  the  invasion  (sic)."  As  this  is  precisely  what  the  Association  did, 
and  on  two  different  occasions,  we  feel  relieved  from  this  part  of  the  criticism. 

The  'Herald  justifies  its  attitude  by  saying  *'They  are  a  race  of  another 
color,  of  another  religion,  of  another  breed,  unassimable,  but  even  if  assimable 
still  objectionable."  It  is  t^ue  that  the  skin  varies  from  the  white,  but  human 
nature  is  all  the  same  color.  We  hope  also  they  will  come  to  accept  our 
religion  which  includes  christian  brotherhood.  The  resolution  which  is 
criticised  in  no  way  opposes  a  restricted  immigration,  as  thorough  as  it 
need  be,  but  it  should  be  without  discrimination  against,  a  capable  and  bril- 
liant race  on  the  way  to  Christian  civilization  on  race  and  color  grounds. 
We  cannot  think  insulting  discriminations  are  Christian. 
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NINETEEN  TWENTY-ONE 

' '  He  came  to  my  desk  with  quivering  lip, 

The  lesson  was  done; 
'Dear  Teacher,  I  want  a  new  leaf,'  he  said, 

'I  have  spoiled  this  one.' 
In  place  of  the  leaf  so  stained  and  blotted, 

I  gave  him  a  new  one,  all  unspotted. 
And  into  his  sad  eyes  smiled, 

'Do  better,  my  child.' 

I  came  to  the  throne  a  trembling  soul. 

The  old  year  was  done. 
'Dear  Father,  has't  thou  a  new  leaf  for  me! 

I  £ave  spoiled  this  one.' 
He  took  the  old  leaf,  though  stained  and  blotted, 

And  gave  me  a  new  one,  all  unspotted. 
And  into  my  sad  heart  smiled, 

'Do  better,  my  child.'  " 

*  *    * 

Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year 
With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul. 
Nor  hurrying  to,  nor  turning  from  the  goal; 
Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear 
In  the  dim  past,  nor  looking  back  in  fear 
From  what  the  future  veils ;  but  with  a  whole 
And  happy  heart  that  pays  its  toll 
To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer, 

*  «    « 

"  'To  every  man  there  openeth 

A  Way,  and  Ways,  and  a  Way. 

And  the  High  Soul  elimbs  the  High  Way, 

And  the  Low  Soul  gropes  the  Low, 

And  in  between,  on  the  misty  flats. 

The  rest  drift  to  and  fro. 

But  to  every  man  there  openeth 

A  High  Way  and  a  Low. 

And  every  man  decideth 

The  Way  his  soul  shall  go.' 
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NOW  FOR  ANOTHER  YEAR 

The  A.  M.  A.  has  entered  ui)on  its  seventyfifth  year.  Of  the  seventy- 
four  already  passed,  sixty  have  been  lived  with  the  Negro  in  the  South. 
We  went  to  work  out  the  problems  of  Christian  brotherhood  with  all  of  our 
distinctive  and  unpopular  principles.  But  we  did  not  go  in  hostility  to 
those  who  did  not  hold  them;  rather  in  the  love  and  patience  of  Christ. 
The  Emancipated  people  tumbled  over  themselves  to  welcome  us;  for  though 
their  ignorance  for  the  most  part  was  very  dense,  they  knew  that  they  needed 
us.  We  could  have  expected  nothing  less  than  the  opposite  of  a  welcome  from 
the  White  people  of  the  South.  They  were  still  smarting  from  the  wounds 
of  a  sectional  war.  Hostility,  natural,  positive  and  unconcealed  was  the 
heritage  of  our  teachers.  They  were  aliens  and  strangers.  Christian 
Ministers  publicly  warned  the  people  of  the  localities  where  we  were,  against 
them.  The  distrust  was  general  and  it  sometimes  found  expression  among 
the  less  conscientious  and  more  bitter  in  the  torch  of  the  incendiary.  We 
liv^  on  identified  with  the  people  who  needed  us  and  welcomed  us.  Unrecog- 
nized otherwise  and  unwelcome  we  did  not  retaliate  even  in  spirit,  but  we 
stood  firm  in  spirit  and  in  our  educational  program. 

As  the  years  came  and  went  and  schools  opened  and  teachers  taught, 
gradually  the  sectional  feeling  softened — gradually — for  the  unbelief  in  our 
ideas  was  rooted  very  deep.  While  the  general  public  opinion  in  the  South 
remained  apathetic  when  not  antipathetic,  the  hostile  attitude  which  environed 
our  schools  grew  less  and  less.  Our  schools  felt  a  growing  sympathy,  little 
by  little,  as  the  people  near  observed  the  Christian  spirit  of  our  schools  and 
it  was  seen  that  the  education  of  the  Negro  meant  honesty,  sobriety,  industry, 
self-knowledge,  self-reverence  and  self-control,  all'  the  while  making  for 
responsible  Christian  character.  Distrust  in  the  localities  of  schools  began 
to  yield  and  quite  often  passed  into  a  confidence  which  in  many  cases  became 
a  degree  of  cooperation.* 

Here  is  where  we  have  arrived  after  sixty  years.  Again  and  again  we 
are  thanked  for  coming  and  for  staying  by  against  predjudice,  misjudgments 
and  oppositions,  having  justified  our  faith  through  evil  report  unto  good 
report.  Therefore  seeing  that  we  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  we  enter  upon  another  year  to  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us. 

It  is  this  Providence  of  God  in  the  past  that  gives  us  the  pledge  of  the 
future,  and  courage  to  carry  the  same  Christianity  on  to  the  yet  unreached 
millions  of  an  oppressed  race;  for  there  remains  much  land  to  be  possessed. 
While  in  the  environment  of  our  schools,  we  have  fairly  won  the  present  good 
will,  and  antipathy  has  become  sympathy,  and  Christian  Southern  men — and 
here  and  there  a  woman  of  vision — are  welcoming  and  helping,  the  end  is  not 
yet.  It  is  a  long  road  to  Brotherhood.  It's  a  long  way  to  Justice  and  that 
is  scarcely  half  way  to  Brotherhood.  Nevertheless  according  to  his  promise 
we  look  for  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

— As  an  Illustration — In  November  last  the  City  of  Florence.  Alabama, 
through  Its  Board  of  Commissioners  passed  the  followlngr  resolution:  "whereas  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Florence  recongrlze  that  the  Burrell  Normal 
School  is  a  valuable  asset  of  the  city,  and  are  cognizant  of  Its  good  work  and  Influence 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  city; 

Resolved,  That  there  is  heireby  appropriated  and  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
Burrell  Normal  School  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  city,  such  a  sum  as  will  equal 
the  water  rent  of  the  school  for  the  months  of  November  and  December  and  for 
the  entire   year  of   1921. 

Resolved,  That  an  electric  light  be  placed  at  a  convenient  point  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  said  school,  the  cost  and  Its  maintenance  to  be  borne  by  the  city  of  Florence, 
This  was  voted  without  dissent 
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The  great  majority  of  Southern  men  have  not  yet  found  their  voice 
against  race  hatred  and  race  opposition.  Public  opinion  is  a  long  way  from 
the  brotherhood  of  man  as  man.  The  walls  of  caste  are  still  high,  and  are 
very  strong.  It  remains  for  us  to  present  with  renewed  faith  and  purpose 
to  the  Negro  race  the  personal  hope  for  their  souls  and  the  hopes  for  their 
race.  The  unreached  and  the  untaught  millions  earnestly  call  to  us.  If 
the  way  seems  long  and  the  progress  seems  slow,  we  are  to  prove  that 
Christianity  is  sure.  We  are  needed  that  those  down  may  not  remain  down. 
We  are  needed  to  teach  them  that  they  are  to  lift  up  their  eyes  like  men,  but 
like  Christian  men ;  that  they  are  to  conquer  prejudice  by  worthiness,  to  meet 
race  hostility  with  only  a  stronger  purpose  to  command  respect,  to  go  on  up- 
building themselves,  deserving  their  rights  which  must  and  will  come.  And 
so  the  American  Missionary  Association  begins  another  year. 

«    «    « 

GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

American  idealism,  crystalized  in  action,  manifests  itself  in  two  forms.* 
There  is  the  avalanche  type,  sudden  and  overwhelming,  seen  in  the  response 
to  Lincoln's  call  to  save  the  Union  in  '61,  and  in  similar  responses  in  '98 
and  '17  to  succor  an  oppressed  people  and  to  join  a  larger  movement  for 
freeing  the  world  from  threatening  domination  of  enthroned  egotism.  The 
avalanche  is  spectacular  and  its  results  are  immediately  visible.  The  glacier 
type  is  more  conservative.  It  moves  slowly,  but  with  tremendous  pressure. 
Exhibiting  often  a  disregard  for  publicity,  it  patiently  moves  forward,  effect- 
ing vast  changes  in  the  region  of  its  work. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  is  of  this  latter  type.  It  labors 
under  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  Idealist  who  said  that  **the  kingdom  of 
God  Cometh  not  with  observation."  Its  workers  are  content  to  remain  out 
of  sight  but  they  are  leavening  the  belated  races  of  our  great  national  melange 
with  American  and  Christian  ideals ;  and  though  out  of  sight  they  are  human 
ladders  on  whose  rungs  many  a  boy  like  Booker  Washington  and  William  De 
Berry  has  climbed  into  prominence  and  constructive  leadership.  In  days 
when  the  grasping  spirit  of  humanity  is  so  much  in  evidence  as  to  dishearten 
some  advocates  of  altruism  in  private  and  public  life,  it  is  refreshing  to  come 
into  touch  with  an  association  of  practical  optimists  who  refuse  to  be  down- 
hearted in  darkest  America  or  in  the  most  backward  homes. 

The  Springfield  Republican. 

«    «    « 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  American  Missionary  Association  will  not  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  proposal  to  close  any  of  its  schools  in  the  South.  If 
you  could  know  the  conditions  there  for  education  of  the  Negro,  the  discourag- 
ing conditions  which  they  face  in  their  rightful  desire  to  see  their  children 
educated,  you  would  not  consider  for  a  moment  any  proposal  to  curtail  the 
Association's  educational  program. 

The  Association's  educational  program  has  been  our  hope;  I  pray  that 
you  will  do  nothing  which  will  tend  to  handicap  this  work.  It  is  through  this 
Association  especially  that  we  look  for  a  proper  understanding  between 
the  white  man  and  the  black.  We  must  work  together  for  the  common  good 
of  both  races,  and  we  can  do  it. 

There  are  three  classes,  both  of  white  and  black,  in  the  South,  the  good 
whites  apd  the  good  l^lacks.    Then  there  are  the  bad  whites  ftnd  th^  bad  blacks. 
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Between  these  two  is  a  floating  group  which  will  ally  itself  with  either  good 
or  bad,  depending  upon  the  contingency. 

It  is  our  purpose  and  it  should  be*  our  aim  to  ally  this  group  in  the 
interests  of  the  good  whites  and  the  good  blacks.  It  is  our  duty  to  point  out 
to  them  that  with  their  cooperation  we  can  solve  this  difficult  but  not  impossi- 
ble program. 

Then  with  this  accomplished  and  with  a  universal  desire  manifest  to 
give  the  Negro  those  opportunities  which  he  craves  and  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  we  will  see  a  solution  of  this  problem  which  should  remain  operati\c 

for  all  time.  — L.  B.  Moore,  Ph,  D. 

«    «    « 

PRICKING  THE  BUBBLE 

The  case  against  Japanse  in  California  presented  to  Secretary  of  State 
Colby  by  Governor  Stephens  through  the  report  of  his  State  Board  of  Control 
*  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  discovery  that  the  census  figures  just  issued  show 
the  increase  of  Japanese  population  in  California  to  have  been  overestimated 
by  sixty  per  cent..  The  Board  of  Control's  estimates,  based  on  arrivals  at 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  and  birth  statistics,  indicated  an  increase  of  45,923 
in  ten  years.  The  census  shows  an  addition  of  28,840.  There  is  no  evidence, 
as  charged,  that  the  Japanese  sought  to  evade  the  census  figures.  The  Board 
given  out  by  their  own  papers  are  in  excess  of  the  census  figures.  The  Board 
of  Control  overlooked  the  important  fact  that  Japanese  are  migrant. 
Thousands  of  them  have  moved  on  into  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

The  percentage  of  Japanese  land  holdings  in  California  was  also 
exaggerated  by  comparing  the  total  acreage  leased  and  ouTied  by  them  with 
the  irrigated  acreage  only.  The  report  of  the  California  Board  of  Control 
was  widely  circulated  three  months  before  election.  Census. reports  come  out 
two  weeks  after. 

«    «    « 

TEACHING  THRIFT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  school  board  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  is  so  successfully  promoting  thrift 
among  the  children  of  that  city  as  to  attract  attention  in  other  States,  North 
and  South.  The  simplicity  of  their  methods  and  the  results  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

'In  the  sixteen  school  weeks  since  the  plan  was  introduced  4,122  white 
children,  39  per  cent  of  the  total  colored  enrollment,  deposited  $7,827,  an 
average  per  child  of  $2,49,  or  16  cents  per  week. 

The  percentage  of  colored  as  compared  with  white  savers  is  striking  as  is 
a  comparison  of  the  amounts  withdrawn  by  each.  White  children  drew  out 
over  half  their  savings,  the  colored  ones  only  a  sixth  of  theirs;  so  that  the 
former  excess  of  $11,000  fell  to  $2,500  excess  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The 
white  children  doubtless  have  a  wider  range  of  wants;  but  the  figures  may 
also  indicate  more  interest  and  oversight  from  colored  than  from  white  par- 
ents and  more  home  teaching  of  thrift  to  reinforce  the  efforts  of  the-schorf. 

The  banks  of  Norfolk  endorsed  the  work  by  giving  $1,000  for  material 
with  which  to  start  it.  During  vacation  they  have  had  a  weekly  Children's 
Day,  when  any  child,  white  or  black,  may  come  to  the  bank  and  deposit  any 
sum  from  five  cents  up.  The  banks  believe  that  they  are  thus  serving  both 
their  own  and  the  community  \s  present  and  future  interests. 
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TEACHER'S  LETTER  FROM  LINCOLN  NORMAL  SCHOCX.. 
MARION.  ALABAMA 


TBACHKR-S  HOME,   : 

The  school  rooms  are  fast  filling 
up  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  every 
seat  is  taken.  The  pupils  were  a  lit- 
tle late  in  starting  beeause  the  cotton 
crop  was  later  than  usual  and  the 
children  usually  must  get  it  all  picked 
before  entering  school.  The  making 
of  molasses,  or  syrup  as  they  always 
speak  of  it,  is  another  of  the  farm 
duties  that  tb  eehildren  always  have 
to  ■help  with,  so  others  were  delayed 
by  that.  It  is  a  verj'  interesting  pro- 
cess to  see  the  juice  crushnd  out  of 
the  sugar  cane  or  sorghum  and  then 
boiled  down  for  the  winter's  supply 
of  sweetening. 

All  of  the  girls  in  the  graduating 
class  last  spring  have  been  able  to  get 
very  good  positions  as  teachers  in 
some  of  the  iai^e  towns  and  cities  of 
the  state.     This  was  due  to  the  ad- 


vanced work  in  Pedagogy  we  were  able 
to  give  them  with  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tice of  real  teaching.  The  superin- 
tendents in  the  schools  where  they 
are  working  ha've  spoken  highly  of 
their  work.  This  pleases  us  very 
much,  for  more  than  anything  else 
we  wish  to  train  our  graduates  to  go 
out  and  be  the  leaders  of  their  people. 
Another  cause  for  rejoicing  is  the 
fine  way  in  which  our  graduates  have 
fulfilled  their  obligations.  Last 
spring  a  missionary  from  Africa  was 
here  and  made  a  very  stirring  appeal 
for  the  African  people.  Our  children 
very  much  wished  to  help,  and  de- 
termined to  raise  ilffiO  to  give  her  the 
complete  control  of  a  little  African 
girl  so  that  she  might  train  her  as  a 
nurse.  The  students  all  through  the 
school  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
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make  pledges,  and  to  my  surprise 
and  great  pleasure  enough  was 
pledged  to  get  two  girls.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class  pledged  $5.00 
each,  with  the  privilege  of  paying  it 


A     QHADTIATB     OP     LINCOLN    SCHOOL, 

MARION,    ALABAMA.    WITH    HER 

COUNTRY  9CHOOL. 

this  fall  after  they  began  to  earn 
money.  You  know,  it  is  very  easy 
to  make  such  promises,  but  another 
thing  to  fulfill  them,  so  you  may  know 
how  delight«d  I  am  to  report  that 
every  pledge  from  the  Seniors  has 
been  paid  with  the  eKception  of  two 
who  had  sickness  -in  their  families, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  after  the  next 
pay  day  those  two  will  send  theirs. 
Another  cause  of  pleasure  is  the 
fact  that  the  boaiding  halls  for  both 
boys  and  girls  are  very  nearly  full, 
and  with  a  .superior  class  of  students. 
There  seems  to  be  such  a  good  spirit 
of  willingness  to  help  in  any  possible 
way  and  most  of  the  pupils  are  here 
to  study  and  do  their  best  in  their 
classes. 


I  wish  to  send  my  heartiest  thanks 
to  all  the  societies  who  have  been  so 
faithful  in  keeping  us  supplied  with 
second  hand  clothing,  for  this  really 
is  one  of  the  important  parts  of  our 
work.  New  clothing  has  been  almost 
prohtbittive  for  poor  folks,  aa  you 
know,  so  I  believe  it  is  a  real  mission- 
ary act  to  provide  the  garments  at  a 
small  cost  so  that  they  may  be  com- 
fortable and  send  the  children  to 
school  neatly  clad. 

Times  are  harder  this  year  than  last 
because  cotton  is  scarce  and  very  low 
in  price.  Kven  those  who  have  any 
are  forbidden  to  sell  it,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  hold  it  until  the  price  goes 
up.  This  works  a  great  harddiip  to 
our  people  for  many  of  them  have 
spent  most  of  their  time  for  months 
raising  the  crop  and  are  dependent 


CLOSING   EXERCISES   AT  THE   END  OF 

THE  SCHOOL  TEAR  IN  A  CHURCH 

FOR   THE   C01X5RBD    PEOPLE. 

upon  it  for  Iheir  ready  money.  They 
are  expected  to  pay  cash  for  their 
food  and  clothing,  and  when  it  can- 
not be  obtained  they  are  hard  put 
to  it. 


SIGNIFICANT  AND  SUGGESTIVE 

The  Harlem  Real  Elstate  Exchange  recently  sold  a  large  estate  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  consisting  of  several  acres,  border- 
ing on  the  Yautie  River,  to  a  colored  man  who  proposes  to  open  it  as  a 
summer  hotel.  The  property  is  beautifully  located  in  the  healthful  and 
beautiful  section  of  the  city.  It  is  planned  to  make  a  large  recreation  centre 
for  the  colored  people.  The  old  colonial  building  formerly  a  saaatarium 
— now  of  thirty  rooms — is  to  be  enlai^ed  to  the  extent  of  eighty  with  spacious 
piazzas  at  the  estimated  cost  of  $100,000, 
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LE  MOYNE  INSTITUTE.  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Le  Moyne  Institute  opened  with  an  Bureau  ot  Erlncation,  it  was  reeom- 
imusuaU}^  large  attendance,  the  prao-  mended  that  Le  aLoyne  should  add  a 
tice  school  turning  many  away  before     year— preferably  two — to  her  course 


the  close  of  the  first  day. 

The  first  month  of  school  has  just 
dosed  with  a  total  enrollment  of  469 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
444.  About  100  could  not  be  received 
for  ]«ck  of  room. 

Whilie  the  teaching  force  was  short 
at  the  opening  of  school,  as  in  most 
scbools,  the  general  interest  aud  eag- 
emcaa  of  pupils  to  get  bock  to  school 
made  the  burden  of  the  work  seem 
lifter,  and  with  an  added  member 
to  the  faculty  later,  school  is  now 
moving  on  in  the  nsual  earnest  and 
busy  fashion. 

Le  Moyne  is  a  city  high  school  with 
students  from  all  parts  of  a  large  city, 
from  out  in  the  suburban  towns,  aud 
some  coming  in  from  a  distance  on 
the  early  train.  Many  boya  and  girls 
from  neighboring  states  are  working 
their  way  through  school  Jn  the  homes 
of  the  city. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  the  Memphis 
schools  made  by  the  United  States 


of  study  for  the  better  preparation 
of  teachers  for  city  and  country 
schools.  This  recommendation  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  desire  and 
plans  of  the  school  for  the  past  five 
or  six  years.  Only  completion  of  de- 
finie  arrangements  stands  in  the  way 
of  this  greatly  enlarged  increase  in 
IjC  Moyne 's  usefulness  to  the  people 
who  need  it. 

Le  Moyne  maintains  a  Practice 
School  from  the  first  six  grades,  with 
an  enrollment  of  some  15  pupils  to' 
the  grade.  These  are  under  the  in- 
struction of  two  regular  teachers. 
This  training  prepares  for  the  most 
common  conditions  under  which  the 
graduate  raiist  teach  in  city  and  coun- 
try '  schools. 

Abont  forty  per  cent  of  Le  Moyne 
graduates  become  teachers.  Many  of 
the  principals  of  both  city  and  coun- 
try schools  are  Le  Moyne  graduates, 
and  our  graduates  are  always  in  great 
demand  for  teaching  schools  both  in 
city  and  country. 


"ONE  BY  ONE" 

President  Sehurman,  addressing  the  graduating  class  of  Cornell,  went 
somewhat  out  of  the  usual  course.  He  said:  "Would  you  abolish  poverty, 
would  you  advance  civilization  T  Then  educate  individuals  one  by  one  to  be 
more  virtuous,  more  intelligent,  more  skillful,  more  industrious."  In  the 
Church  and  in  the  State  for  some  decades  the  idea,  or  perhaps  the  feeling 
rather  than  the  idea,  that  civilization  and  religion  are  to  be  promoted  in 
masses,  has  been  abroad,  and  is  increasing.  It  is  a  delusion.  The  work  of 
life  in  all  respects  is  an  individual  one. 
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TEN  MILLION  FOR  NEGROES  FROM  CATHOLICS 

A  recent  statement  from  high  Catholic  authority  estimates  the  number 
of  Negroes  without  church  ties  at  6,000,000 ;  and  the  archbishops  of  Baltimore, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  calling  for  large  sums  for  work  among  this 
group. 

A  writer  in  America,  a  leading  Catholic  publication,  urges  the  assump- 
tion of  this  task  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  This  order,  with  its  member- 
ship of  600,000,  could,  it  is  claimed,  easily  raise  in  two  years  the  $10,000,000 
needed  to  finance  the  work  along  both  community  and  religious  lines.  The 
card-indexing  of  all  Negro  non-church  members  is  urged  as  a  preparation  for 
propaganda.  Each  city  or  town,  it  is  said,  could  be  districted,  and  put  under 
the  charge  of  K.  of  C.  district  committees.  **The  Knights,"  we  are  told, 
**  could  go  even  further.  They  could  seek  out,  get  acquainted  with,  and  in 
numerous  ways  show  interest  in,  the  welfare  of  these  people.'' 

One  thing  friends  and  enemies  of  Catholicism  are  agreed  upon :  it  is  a 
church  which  takes  up  big  problems  on  a  big  scale,  and  notably  where  those 
problems  concern  the  poor,  the  suflfering,  and  similar  handicapped  folk.  The 
proposed  movement  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  many  outside  the  church 
immediately  concerned.  #    #    # 

CHILD  LABOR 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  calls  attention  the  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  increasing  adult  unemployment,  more  children  have  left  school  to 
go  to  work  in  1920  in  many  industrial  centers  than  in  1919. 

**But  it  is  not  only  because  of  adult  unemployment  that  children  should 
be  taken  out  of  industry.  The  place  for  every  American  child  up  to  16,  at 
least,  is  in  school.  The  child  who  goes  to  work  at  14  has  an  earning  capacity 
at  25  just  half  as  great  as  the  child  who  stays  in  school  until  he  is  18;  and 
the  child  who  goes  to  work  at  14  is  twice  as  liable  to  sickness  and  disability 
as  the  child  who  stays  in  school.  In  fact  the  loss  to  the  nation  in  health, 
efficiency,  and  happiness,  created  by  premature  employment  is  incalculable. 
As  Mr.  Hoover  puts  it,  child  labor  is  *  poisoning  the  springs  of  the  nation  at 
their  source.*  *'  #    #    # 

STRUGQLE  AND  STRENGTH 

T  have  a  friend  who  was  making  a  collection  of  butterflies.  He  lacked  a 
Grand  Emperor.  He  provided  himself  with  a  chrysalis.  He  put  it  away 
during  the  autumn  and  paid  no  attention  to  it  during  the  winter.  In  the 
Spring  he  saw  a  little  movement  in  the  chrysalis.  He  said  it  is  life.  Day- 
after  day  he  watched  it,  until  finally  he  saw  it  was  having  a  perfectly  terrific 
struggle  to  get  out  of  its  imprisonment.  One  day  it  got  on  his  sympathies, 
and  so  he  took  his  knife  out  of  his  pocket  and  slit  the  chrysalis,  and  in  two 
or  three  days  the  Grand  Emperor  lay  on  the  table  before  him.  Be  waited, 
but  alas  it  never  flew.  The  struggle  of  the  remainnig  days  was  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  wing  muscles,  and  when  he  relieved  it  of  the  struggle 
he  robbed  it  of  the  highest  powers. 

In  want  to  say  that  before  the  flight  the  struggle  must  come.  In  the  life 
of  the  race  where  there  is  no  struggle  there  is  no  flight. 

Do  not  get  discouraged  over  a  hard  task.  There  is  no  fun  in  an  easy 
job.  Its  the  hard  task  that  is  worth  the  doing  and  its  the  hard  task  that 
pays  when  it  is  done. 

Do  not  fail  in  your  part  of  the  struggle,  and  in  due  time,  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  development  of  races,  for  the  life  of  every  race  must  be 
an  evolution,  you  will  rise  up  and  as  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle  you  shall  run 
and  not  be  weary,  you  shall  walk  and  not  faint. — Bishop  Anderson, 
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WHAT  A  NEGRO  EX)ITOR  THINKS  ABOUT  THE 

SOLID  SOUTH 


It  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  leaders  whether  the  break- 
ing of  the  Solid  South  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  race.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  these  that  it  will  not. 

The  inroads  upon  the  Solid  South 
in  the  recent  election  were  the  results 
of  abnormal  conditions.  It  is  pretty 
well  agreed  that  the  recent  political 
upheaval,  which  operated  in  favor  of 
the  Republican  nominees,  was  a  re- 
volt against  Wilsonism. 

The  traditions  of  the  South  will 
never  permit  it  to  have  any  loVe  for 
the  Republican  party.  For  the  Re- 
publican party  to  succeed  in  the 
South,  it  will  be  expected  to  reverse 
its  own  traditions,  in  order  to  con- 
form with  those  of  the  South.  The 
traditions  of  the  South  are  against 
the  political  equality  of  the  colored 
man.  In  fact  his  equality  in  every 
sphere  of  human  endeavors. 


The  breaking  of  the  Solid  South 
means  the  formation  of  a  political 
segment  minus  the  black  man.  The 
South  will  accept  no  other  conditions 
but  these.  Therefore,  we  can  see  no 
real  advantage  either  for  the  race  or 
for  the  nation  by  this  effort  to  break 
the  Solid  South. 

What  the  party  in  power  should  do 
is  to  reduce  the  representation  in  the 
South.  It  had  an  opportunity  once 
before  to  do  it  and  failed.  It  will 
now  have  another  opportunity.  The 
country  expects  that  it  will  equalize 
the  ratio  of  representation,  and  will 
be  very  much  disappointed  if  it  does 
not.  it  will  be  doubtful  if  it  will 
ever  have  such  another  opportunity. 
The  party  in  power  wUl  commit  a 
fatal  blunder  if  it  throws  away  this 
God-given  chance  to  deal  fairly  urith 
the  electorate. 


«    «    « 


A  WHITE  SOUTHERN  VIEW 


The  Negro  migration  in  the  South, 
according  to  an  investigator,  will  be 
helpful  CO  all. 

The  decrease  in  the  black  popula- 
tion in  those  communities  where  the 
negroes  outnumber  the  whites  will  re- 
more  of  the  fear  of  negro  domination. 
Many  of  the  expensive  precautions 
which  the  southern  people  have  taken 
to  keep  the  negroes  down,  much  of 
the  terrorism  incited  to  restrain  the 
hlacks  from  self-assertion  will  no  long- 
er he  considered  necessary;  for,  hav- 
ing the  excess  in  numbers  on  their 
side,  the  whites  will  finally  rest  as- 
sured that  the  negroes  may  be  en- 
couraged without  any  apprehension 
that  they  may  develop  enough  power 
to  subjugate  or  embarrass  their  for- 
mer masters. 

The  negroes,  too,  are  very  much  in 
demand  in  the  South  and  the  intelli- 
gent whites  will  gladly  give  them 
larger  opportunities  to  attach  them  to 
that  section,  knowing  that  the  blacks 


once  conscious  of  their  power  to  move 
freely  throughout  the  country  wher- 
ever they  may  improve  their  condi- 
tion, will  never  endure  hardships  like 
those  formerly  inflicted  upon  the  race. 
The  South  is  already  learning  that 
of  negroes  not  only  drives  them  out 
for  that  section,  that  the  persecution 
of  negroes  no  only  drives  them  out 
but  makes  the  employment  of  labor 
such  a  problem  that  the  South  will 
not  be  an  attractive  section  for  capi- 
tal. It  will,  therefore,  be  considered 
the  duty  of  business  men  to  secure 
protection  to  the  negroes  lest  their  ill 
treatment  force  them  to  migrate  to 
the  extent  of  bringing  about  a  stagna- 
tion of  business. 

The  exodus  has  driven  home  the 
truth  that  the  prosperity  of  the  South 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  negro.  Depend- 
ent on  cheap  labor,  which  the  whites 
will  not  readily  furnish,  the  wealthy 
southerners  must  finally  reach  the 
position  of  regarding  themselves  and 
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the  negroes  as  having  a  community  of 
interests  which  each  must  promote. 
**  Nature  itself  in  those  States/ '  Doug- 
lass said,  **came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
negro.  Hie  had  labor,  the  South 
wanted  it,  and  must  have  it  or  perish. 
Since  he  was  free  he  could  then  give 
it,  or  withhold  it;  use  it  where  he 
was,  or  take  it  elsewhere,  as  he  pleas- 
ed. His  labor  made  him  a  slave  and 
his  labor  could,  if  he  would,  make  him 
free,  comfortable  and  independent. 
It  is  more  to  him  than  either  fire, 
sword,  ballot  boxes  or  bayonets.  It 
touches  the  heart  of  the  South  through 
its  pocket.''  Knowing  that  the  negro 
has  this  silent   weapon   to  be   used 


against  his  employer  or  the  com- 
munity, the  South  is  already  giving 
the  race  better  educational  facilities, 
better  railway  accommodations,  and 
wUl  eventually,  if  the  advocacy  of 
certain  southern  newspapers  be  heed- 
ed, grant  them  political  privileges. 
Wages  in  the  South,  therefore,  have 
risen  even  in  the  extreme  south- 
western States,  where  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  import  Mexican  labor. 
Reduced  to  this  extremity,  the  south- 
ern aristocrats  have  begun  to  lose 
some  of  their  race  prejudice,  which 
has  not  hitherto  yielded  to  reason  or 
philanthropy. 


IN  GEORGIA 


44 


BORN  and  raised  in  Griffin, 
Ga.,  and  having  an  occasion 
to  visit  my  old  home  a  few 
weeks  ago,  because  of  the  death  of 
my  father,  I  found  conditions  so 
changed  one  would  be  startled. 
When  I  was  a  boy  the  Manleys, 
Boyds,  Dismukes  and  other  white 
families  too  numerous  to  mention, 
had  a  more  kindly  disposition 
towards  the  Negro  than  those  now 
in  power. 

**I  read  with  interest  in  The 
Griffin  Daily  News  and  Sun  (the 
mouth-organ  for  Spalding  County), 
of  the  great  progress  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  making,  but  the  saddest 
thing  that  came  under  my  observa- 
tion was  the  wholesale  beating  and 
ill  treatment  of  the  Negro  in  gen- 
eral   throughout   Spalding   County. 

**  While  there  a  Negro,  Fletcher 
f^erdue  by  name,  had  hired  a  hand 
who  had  left  a  white  man  by  name 
of  Grady  Westly  of  the  Birdie  Set- 
tlement ;  he  was  unmercifully  beaten 
for  no  other  reason  than  he  hired 
the  colored  man. 

*'In  October,  1919,  an  old  man, 
Tom  Allen  by  name,  was  beaten  in 
the  same  settlement  by  a  crowd  of 
whites  because  he  disputed  the  word 
of  a  storekeeper  about  the  size  of  a 
lamp  chimney. 

''Later  Tom  Miller,  of  the  same 


settlement,  was  unmercifully  beat- 
en and  his  front  teeth  knocked  out 
when  the  officers  of  the  law  came  to 
his  house  by  night  instead  of  during 
the  day.  He  had  not  committed 
any  crime  but  the  oflScers  were  in 
search  of  another  Negro ;  he  refused 
to  open  his  door,  with  the  above 
results. 

**John  Brown,  who  was  living  on 
the  place  of  Haskell  Bass  was  beaten 
unmercifully. 

''Dough  Stahl  was  also  beaten.  Os- 
car Amie  was  taken  out  and  beaten. 
These  are  not  all,  there  are  numerous 
similar  cases.  A  young  man,  Elles  by 
name,  was  beaten  to  death  in  Sunny- 
side  near  Spalding  because  he  told  a 
white  man  that  he  was  just  from  the 
army  and  did  not  feel  like  going  to 
work  immediately. 

**The  Daily  News  is  always  making 
a  plea  for  Spalding  County  and 
Georgia.  How  can  any  Negro  with 
sense  stay  in  a  place  where  beating, 
killing  and  every  means  of  ill  treat- 
ment is  as  common  as  'pig  tracks 't 

**I  want  to  advise  every  Negro 
seeking  a  location  to  flee  from  Spald- 
ing County,  for  there  no  justice  nor 
consideration  awaits  them.  I  advise 
Negroes  to  come  to  Cleveland  or  some 
other  place  where  'A  man  is  a  man 
for  a '  that. '  '' 
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ANTI-LYNCHING  LAW 


Two  days  before  Thanksgiving 
Day  a  Mississippi  mob  battered  down 
the  doors  of  a  courtroom,  seized  a 
prisoner  who  was  being  tried  at  a 
special  term  of  court,  and  dragged 
him  at  the  end  of  a  rope  tied  to  the 
rear  axle  of  an  automobile,  finally 
hanging  the  lifeless  body  and  riddling 
it  with  bullets. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  a  New  York 
newspaper  published  the  following 
headline : 

*  *  Lynch  Negro  by  Mistake 


t( 


Georgia   Posse   Shoots    Brother   of 
Man  Who  Killed  White." 

In  Mississippi  the  sanctity  of  a 
courtroom  was  violated.  In  Georgia 
an  innocent  man  was  brutally  mur- 
dered. No  one  will  be  punished  for 
participation  in  these  or  the  fifty  oth- 
er atrocities  which  have  disgraced 
the  United  States  before  the  world  in 
1920. 


The  American  people  are  now  given 
opportunity  to  end  this  disgrace. 
Senator  Curtis  and:  IRepresentative 
Dyer  have  introduced  in  Congress  a 
Federal  anti-lynehing  bill  which  pro- 
vides: 

1.  For  a  $10,000  fine  to  be  paid 
by  any  county  in  which  a  lynching 
occurs. 

2.  For  prosecution  of  negligent 
state  and  county  officers  in  United 
States  Courts. 

3.  For  trial  on  charges  of  murder 
in  a  United  States  Court  of  all  par- 
ticipants in  lynchings. 

May  we  ask  those  who  want  lynch- 
ing in  the  United  States  stopped  to 
write  their  Senators  or  Representa- 
tives urging  enactment  of  Federal 
anti-lynching  legislationtf 

JAMES  W.  JOHNSON, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement    of    Colored 
People. 


«    «    « 


THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN  IN  FLORIDA 


THE  FiiORroA  Times-Union  in- 
forms its  readers  that  the 
work  of  organizing  branches 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  already 
been  started  throughout  Florida  and 
is  progressing  rapidly  in  Jackson- 
ville, Palm  Beach,  Hastings,  Day- 
tona.  Lakeland,  Palatka  and  several 
other  places.  It  is  announced  that 
a  branch  of  the  Klan  will  be  organ- 
ized at  an  early  date  in  every  city 
and  town.     It  adds: 

''The  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  which  is  but  a  reorganization 
of  the  order  that  ran  the  carpet 
bagger  and  the  scalawag  from  the 
South  in  the  stirring  days  of  the  re- 
construction period  and  restored  to 
the  white  people  of  the  South  their 
rightful  place  in  the  nation  and  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs  sic! 
was  formed  in  Atlanta  in  November, 
1915.      While    conditions    today  are 


not  the  same  as  they  were  when  the 
original  Klan  was  organized,  the 
need  for  an  organization  of  this  char- 
acter is  just  as  pressing  now  as  it 
ever  was,  according  to  its  founders." 
Its  announced  purpose  is  **the  main- 
tenance of  white  supremacy." 

On  the  other  hand  The  Florida 
Sentinel  says:  **Just  why  the 
troubles  and  mistakes  of  a  half 
century  ago  should  now  be  revived 
passes  our  way  of  thinking.  It  is 
plainly  said  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  these  bandits  is  for  the  ropres 
sion  of  the  colored  people.  Many 
changes  have  taken  place  since  the 
days  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Very 
few  of  the  conditions  obtaining  then 
are  now  existing.  The  black  man 
has  learned  to  love  law  and  order  and 
has  demonstrated  his  patriotism  at 
home  and  abroad. 
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*'It  argues  badly  to  say  a  band  of 
lawless  men  are  superior  to  legally 
established  authority  to  direct  public 
affairs.  No  sensible  man  will  deny 
the  fact  that  too  much  has  been  done 
in  the  past  years  to  foster  hatred 
and  mistrust  between  the  two  races 
and  any  man,  or  organization  of  men 
who  are  so  lost  to  reason  as  to  band 
themselves  together  to  intensify  ha- 
tred, and  discourage  progress  in  a 
people  who  have  at  all  times  shown 


an  unmistakable  disposition  to  obey 
and  uphold  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
not  entitled  to  toleration.  Florida's 
strong  and  surest  arm  of  toil  in  all 
lines  of  its  industrial  development  is 
the  black  man.  There  are  industries 
now  crying  for  labor,  whose  scarcity 
has  come  about  by  reason  of  inhu- 
mane treatment  and  poorly  paid 
wages.  Organizing  Ku  Klux  Klans 
in  Florida  will  not  better  this  con- 
dition.'' 


«    «    « 


A  TRIP  TO  HUMACAO.  PORTO  RICO 


THEIRE  were  a  great  many 
things  of  iliterest  to  see  on  the 
way  to  Humacao.  A  neat 
building  on  a  hill  just  before  reach- 
ing the  town  is  the  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital.  In  this  little  centre  of 
first  aid  to  the  sufferer,  there  is 
more  to  see  in  a  minute  than  one 
could  see  all  day  further  on  in  the 
town.  A  cottage  close  by  the  hos- 
pital is  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Maxamilian  Schuner.  He,  the  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  hospital,  she, 
the  matron.  The  little  hospital, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  a  medical 
missionary  work  started  by  Dr. 
Schurter  under  the  Congregational 
Missionary  Board  several  years  ago 
when  he  opened  clinics  in  Humacao, 
Fajardo  and  other  towns  in  that 
part  of  th«  island,  accommodates 
sixteen  patients.  It  is  always  full 
and  needler.s  to  say  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Schurter  are  always  busy  as  well  as 
the  trained  nurse.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  more  ideal  site  for  a  hospital  than 
this  knoll  which  overlooks  beautiful 
palm-studded  meadows,  and  is  over- 
shadowed by  a  range  of  hills.  A 
stiff  breeze  blows  continually 
through  its  halls  and  wards,  and 
one  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  this 
haven  of  health  is  here  to  soothe  and 
to  save  the  many  absolutely  deso- 
late of  this  region. 


Last  month,  three  thousand  and 
twelve  patients  were  treated  and 
given  medicine  at  this  clinic,  aside 
from  the  regular  patients  who  were 
in  the  hospital  for  treatment.  This 
means  strenuous  effort  for  everyone 
connected  with  the  work,  and  sacri- 
fice too,  while  this  big  humanitarian 
work  is  being  carried  on  unob- 
served, and  to  many  entirely  un- 
known. Some  unaccountable  some- 
thing makes  the  fond  little  mother 
forget  while  she  watches  over  the 
patients  as  they  come  out  of  the 
anesthetic,  or  feeds  some  patient  who 
is  entirely  helpless.  She  is  matron 
and  assistant  nurse,  for  one  could 
not  do  it  all,  and  she  is  also  the  light 
and  impetus  of  the  little  home  hard 
bv. 

ft/ 

There  were  sick  folk,  busy  folk, 
kind  and  hospitable  folk  in  Huma- 
cao, and  on  the  home  run  there  was 
still  another  treat.  It  was  a  won- 
derful sunset.  The  old  rose  tint- 
ings  of  the  west  were  so  deep  and 
lustrous  that  they  cast  a  roseate  hue 
over  all  nature.  The  reflection  of 
the  gorgeous  sky-curtain  burnished 
the  highway  and  caressed  the  passer 
by.  It  said  so  much.  It  meant  so 
much  to  many  who  lingered  in  its 
receding  light.  It  spoke  a  new  mes- 
sage of  hope  and  lofty  aspiration ! 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Treasurtr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  November, 
and  for  the  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  November  30th. 


RECEIPTS   FOR  NOVEMBER 


Chorcbe* 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Y.   P. 
S.  C. 
E. 

c.  vsr.  M 

&c. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

1919 
1920 

10.067.03 
9,771.92 

368.23 
463.59 

3,3U.67 
4,499.96 

50.78 
94.50 

5.00 
23,101.39 

13.802.71 
37,931.36 

3.384.15 
7,187.12 

17,186.8'i 
45,118.48 

lae. 
Dae. 

'"29611 

95.36 

1.188.29 

43.72 

23.096.39 

24.128.65 

3.802.97 

27,931.62 



Lega- 
cies 

TOTAL 

9.587.82 
8,323.26 

26,774.68 
62.441.74 

"i!  264.56 

26.667.06 

Receipts  Two  Months  To  November  30 
Available    for    Regular    Appropriations: 


Cborches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Y.  P. 
S.  C. 
E. 

C.  W.  M 
&c. 

• 

5.00 
23. 101.39 

TOTAL' 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Lega- 
cies 

TOTAL 

1919 
1920 

17.498.79 
20.040.70 

643.62 
516.20 

5.598.36 
6.050.27 

42.21 
122.50 

23.787.98 
49,831.06 

1.501.06 
3,600.29 

25.289.01 
53,431.36 

18.065.88 
15.036.03 

43,354.92 
68.527.38 

Inc. 
Dec. 

2.541.91 

*"*i27!42 

451.91 

80.29 

23,096.39 

26.043.08 

2.099.23 

28,142.31 

"*2, 9^.85 

25.172.46 

Designated    by    Contributors    for    Special  Objects  Outside  of  Heerular  Appropriations 


1919 
1920 


Inc. 
Dec. 


Chorcbes 


Sunday 
Schools 


330.75         191.23 
157.22  276.38 


Wom«n*s 
Societies 


554.86 
306.72 


Y.   P. 
S.  C. 
E. 


C.W.M 
&c. 


85.15 


173.53 


24814 


96.00 
30.00 


66.00 


I 


TOTAL 


1.172.84 
770.32 


402.52 


'"S'a^L''-  TOTAL 


7.715.88 
7,964.06 


248.18 


8.888.72 
8.734.38 


Leera- 

cies      I  TOTAL 


•  •  •  •  •  I 


15i.34 


8.888  72 
8.734.38 


154.34 


Summary  of  Receipts  Two   Months  To  November  30 


RECEIPTS 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Increase 

Decrease 

Available    for    Regular    Appropriations: 
Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

43,354.92 
8.888.72 

68.527.38 
8.734.38 

25,172.46 

15*4*34 

Total   Receipts   Two   Months    

52,243.64 

77,261.76 

25,018.12 

FORM  OF  A   BEQUEST 

•*I  grive  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

Association,  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York."     The 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL   GIFTS 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditicmal  Gift  plan;  the  Association 
agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  designated  person.  For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


Another  fire !  This  time  it  was  in  Brookljrn,  in  that  historic  Plymouth 
Church  which  Henry  Ward  B^echer,  Lyman  Abbott  and  Newell  Dwight  Hiliis 
made  famous.  Its  Sunday  School  building  and  Parish  'House  were  crowded 
with  memorials  of  the  greatest  value.  Yet  it  was  in  the  Sunday  School 
building  that  the  fire  started  and  raged  for  a  time,  endangering  the  whole 
great  plant.  Several  of  the  beautiful  stained  glass  windows  recently  placed 
in  the  church  were  broken  by  the  firemen  in  their  efforts  to  save  from  destruc- 
tion that  great  auditoriuin.  Fortunately  they  were  successful,  and  most  of 
the  building  remains.  This  adds  another  to  the  list  of  great  churches  visited 
by  disastrous  fires,  including  Montclair,  First;  St.  Thomas,  New  York;  San 
Francisco,  First;  Fbrest  Grove,  Oregon;  Creston,  Iowa,  and  others.    Make 

sure  that  you  are  fully  insured! 

«    «    « 

Pomfret,  Connecticut,  has  been  renovating  its  fine  old  Colonial  Church, 
restoring  its  original  architectural  beauty.  At  the  same  time  they  have  in- 
stalled a  new  organ.  The  $20,000  they  are  spending  upon  this  improvement 
is  m.ore  than  twice  as  much  as  the  original  cost  of  the  building  in  1832.  The 
church  was  already  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  old  when  this  building 

was  erected.    The  organization  dates  back  to  1715. 

«    «    « 

Dupree,  South  Dakota,  dedicated  its  new  church  in   September,   and 

raised  enough  money  at  that  service  to  pay  all  bills  and  furnish  the  church. 

This  Society  put  its  shoulder  under  the  burden,  helping  the  church  to  win 

this  victory. 

«    «    « 

Montrose,  Colorado,  has  its  fine  new  Community  Church  practically  fin- 
ished, and  is  carrying  on  its  **  larger  parish ''  work  by  the  aid  of  a  Ford  car 
which  enables  the  church  to  reach  seven  outstations.  The  new  edifice  has 
cost  about  $65,000  and  the  Church  Building  Society  helped  to  finance  this 

important  enterprise. 

«    «    « 

Paso  Robles,  California,  is  rejoicing  in  a  new  parish  building  which  was 
planned  when  the  house  of  worship  was  built  nine  years  ago.  Their  dream 
has  at  last  been  realized,  and  there  is  a  good  place  for  the  social  and  educa- 
tional work  of  the  church. 

«    «    « 

Judith  Gap,  Montana,  is  planning  a  $12,000  church  and  has  called  to 
preach  in  it  the  Rev.  Rufus  Whitaker  who  carried  through  so  successfully  the 
building  of  a  church  and  parsonage  at  Rapelje,  Montana. 

«    «    « 

Rosedale,  Kansas,  a  suburb  of  Kansas  City,  recently  dedicated  its  new 
church  building,  which  gives  it  an  excellent  equipment  for  community  service. 
The  people  have  carried  through  this  important  enterprise  in  spite  of  many 
perplexities,  and  we  are  glad  we  are  able  to  co-operate  with  them  in  completing 
the  plant.  More  than  $4,200  was  pledged  at  the  dedication  service  to  pay 
last  bills. 
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WHAT  YOUR  ARCHITECT  WILL  WISH  TO  KNOW 

(In  order  that  he  may  plan  your  new  building  intelligently  and  wisely,  it  will 
be  well  for  your  architect  to  visit  your  place  if  possible  and  look  over  the  ground. 
If  this  is  not  convenient  you  can  greatly  aid  him  by  giving  him  explicit  and  ample 
information  on  certain  important  points.  Answers  to  the  following  questionnaire 
would  doubtless  give  him  the  information  he  needs.) 


1.  Name  of  your  church?     What 
denomination  ? 

2.  Name  and  address  of  Pastor? 

3.  Location — City,     State,     Street, 
Number. 

4.  If  not  in  a  city,  is  it  in  a  vil- 
age,  or  in  the  open  country? 

5.  What  is  the  population  within 
one  mile?    Within  three  miles? 

6.  Have  you  a  corner  lot,  or  is  it  an 
inside  lot? 

7.  Dimensions  of  lot? 

8.  Give  ground  plan  showing  lot 
with  dimensions,  streets,  loca- 
tion of  neighboring  buildings, 
location  of  trees,  etc.,  and  give 
points  of  compass.  If  you  have 
a  photograph  of  the  situation 
and  surroundings,  please  send  it, 

9.  If  the  lot  is  not  level,  give  ap- 
proximate grades?  Is  it  on  an 
elevation  or  in  a  valley? 

10.  Does  the  church  own  the  lot 
with  a  deed  containing  no  re- 
strictions, or  does  it  contain  a 
reversionary  clause? 

11.  Is  the  lot  fully  paid  for,  and  the 
church  without  debt? 

12.  Total  membership  of  church? 

13.  What  shall  be  the  seating  capa- 
city of  the  new  church? 

14.  What  architectural  style  is  pre- 
ferred? Colonial,  Greek  Temple, 
English  Parish,  (Jothic,  etc.? 

15.  Which  is  preferred,  a  steeple  or 
a  tower? 

16.  Shall  there  be  a  gallery  in  the 
church  ? 

17.  What  treatment  of  the  ceiling 
do  you  prefer? 

18.  What  system  of  ventilation  do 
you  wish? 

19.  Do  you  wish  the  basement  com- 
pleted for  social  and  recreation- 
al purposes? 

20.  Or  do  you  wish  a  separate  Par- 
ish House  and  Sunday  School 
Building  ? 


21.  What  is  the  membership  of  your 
Sunday  School?  Young  Men's 
Club?    CE.  Society? 

22.  Do  you  wish  separate  rooms  for 
your  Sunday  School  Depart- 
ments ? 

23.  Shall  there  be  a  Library  and 
Reading  Room? 

24.  Do  you  wish  a  gymnasium?  A 
swimming  pool?  A  bowling 
alley?    A  basket  ball  room? 

25.  Do  you  wish  a  large  assembly 
room  besides  the  auditorium? 

26.  Shall  we  plan  for  a  kitchen  and 
dining  room? 

27.  Are  you  to  have  occupational 
training  as  well  as  a  Sunday 
School  ? 

28.  Where  will  you  place  the  organ, 
and  what  will  be  its  size  and 
cost? 

29.  How  large  a  choir  will  yo.u  pro- 
vide for? 

30.  Do  you  wish  the  architect  to  de- 
sign and  procure  seats? 

31.  Do  you  wish  a  church  bell? 

32.  What  sort  of  heating  plant  do 
you  wish? 

33.  What  lighting  system  do  you 
wish,  and  what  sort  of  fixtures? 

34.  Do  you  wish  stained  glass  win- 
dows, and  if  so  of  what  kind? 

35.  (How  many  toilet  rooms  do  you 
wish? 

36.  What  office  rooms  do  you  wish? 

37.  Proposed  cost  of  church? 

38.  Proposed  cost  of  Parish  Bouse? 

39.  Does  this  cost  include  archi- 
tects fee? 

40.  Where  is  the  water  main? 

41.  Where  is  the  sewer?- 

42.  Where  is  the  gas  or  electric  con- 
nection ? 

43.  Is  the  Parsonage  to  be  on  the 
church  lot? 

44.  Is  so,  indicate  on  ground  plan 
its  location? 
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Do    you     wish     the     parsonage  SnanciDg   the  erectioD   of   these 

planned  now  of  a  style  in  har-  buildinfrs!       If  so,  please     de- 

mony  with  the  church  I  scribe  it. 

How  many  rooms  in  the  parson-  49.     How  much  is  already  raised  and 

ageT  immediately  availableT 

Proposed  cost  of  parsonage^  'i<>.     Will    yon    build   «verjthing   at 

Have  you  a  plan  in  operation  for  once,  or  by  separate  "units"^ 


OSHKOSII,   WIS..   FIRST   CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 
*      *      * 

SOME  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  AND 
THEIR  SUCCESSORS 

By   Secretary    Charles    H.    Eichards 

WE  rarely  know  how  far  one  that   the   principles   and   ideals   that 

little     candle     throws     its  led  them  to  make  their  great  adven- 

beamE.       When     the      Pil-  ture  would  shnpe  the  modern  world, 

prims  sifined  the  compact  in  the  cabin  They  did  not  foresee  that  tKeir  sue- 

of  the  Maj'flowor  they  could  not  have  cessors,  cherishing  the  Pilgrim  faith 

dreamed  that   they  were   laying  the  and  polity,  would  inaugurate  enter- 

comer-slone  of  one  of  the  mightiest  prises  of  vast  beneficence.    Take  two 

nations  of  the  world.     They  knew  not  examples : 
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The  great  Missionary  Movement, 
which  is  a  marked  feature  of  the 
modern  world,  owes  very  much  to  the 
Pilgrrims  and  their  descendants.  One 
of  their  declared  objects  in  coming 
to  this  new  land  was  that  they  might 
evangelize  the  savage  inhabitants  here. 
John  Robinson,  their  pastor,  lament- 
ed that  in  self  protection  they  had 
•*  killed  some  before  they  converted 
any."  John  Eliot,  who  came  to 
Massachusetts  in  1631,  mastered  the 
Indian  language  that  he  might  give 
the  Gospel  to  these  children  of  the 
forest  in  their  own  tongue.  His 
pioneer  work  bore  good  fruit ;  so  that 
forty  years  later  there  were  thirty 
Indian  towns  in  New  England  with 
native  preachers,  and  several  thou- 
sands of  *  Spraying  Indians.'* 

When  the  conditions  of  life  and 
travel  gave  larger  scope  for  such  ef- 
fort, societies  began  to  be  organized 
to  follow  the  westward  migration  from 
New  England  which  had  set  in,  so 
that  the  frontier  communities  might 
have  the  same  Christian  influences 
which  the  pioneers  had  enjoyed  in 
their  former  homes. 

It  was  a  band  of  college  boys,  how- 
ever, a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  praying  under  a  haystack 
at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  that 
made  the  Christian  people  of  this 
country  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
''the  field  is  the  world.''  The  condi- 
tion of  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
heathen  lands,  the  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  degradation  that  en- 
gulfed them  in  darkness,  stirred  these 
young  hearts  to  deep  compassion.  The 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  possessed  them. 
They  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  task 
of  carrying  into  non-Christian  lands 
the  transforming  ideals  of  the  Gospel. 
They  were  the  Pilgrims  of  their  later 
day.  Theirs  was  a  venture  of  faith 
which  carried  them  across  oceans  as 
it  brought  Brewster  and  Bradford  to 
these  shores.  The  immediate  result 
of  their  self-devotion  was  the  organ- 
ization of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
in  Boston,   in  1810,  which  was  the 


first  Foreign  Missionary  Society  or- 
ganized in  this  country.  It  is  still 
among  the  foremost  in  the  world. 

There  were  those  who  at  that  time 
ridiculed  the  project  as  chimerical 
and  fantastic.  There  are  still  those 
who  think  the  effort  to  evangelize  the 
whole  world  a  visionary  and  useless 
endeavor.  But  the  churches  have 
been  m,ore  and  more  convinced  that 
all  the  blessings  we  here  enjoy,  of 
light  and  peace  and  hope  and  ennob- 
ling purpose,  should  be  given  to  every 
weakest  and  neediest  person  on  earth, 
and  that,  instead  of  having  a  few 
favored  nations  and  fortunate  com 
munities,  the  whole  world  should  be 
illumined  with  the  Truth,  and  all 
mankind  should  be  lifted  up  to  the 
full  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal. 
The  fire  first  kindled  in  the  hearts  of 
those  young  men  in  Williams  College 
has  spread  everywhere.  All  the 
churches  are  aflame  with  a  holy  pas- 
sion for  this  self-denying  work  of 
evangelizing  the  whole  world.  It  has 
given  to  men  a  sense  of  the  solidarity 
of  our  race,  and  the  essential  brother- 
hood of  man,  no  matter  what  the  color 
or  condition,  which  nothing  else  could 
have  given.  It  is  making  the  whole 
world  one. 

As  leaders  in  this  vast  and  growing 
work,  the  missionaries  who  have  been 
sent  forth  by  churches  of  the  Pilgrim 
faith  and  polity  have  borne  a  con- 
spicuous part.  The  Independents  of 
Great  Britain  have  worked  side  by  side 
with  Congregationalists  from  this 
country  in  the  great  foreign  field. 
Robert  and  Mary  Moffat  and  David 
Livingston  carried  the  torch  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  through  the  dark 
continent  of  Africa,  Goodell  and 
Hamlin  and  Riggs  and  a  host  of  others 
brought  the  Gospel  face  to  face  with 
Islam  in  Turkey  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
Seudders  and  Humes  and  Chamber- 
lains in  India;  Parker  and  Williams 
and  Bridgman  in  China ;  Green,  Davis, 
and  De  Forest  in  Japan;  the  lonely 
heroes  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  the 
brave  champions  of  a  free  and  pure 
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religion  in  Mexico  and  Spain;  and 
a  constantly  growing  army  of  soldiers 
of  the  Cross  have  made  the  stations 
of  this  great  Board  dynamos  of  power 
for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  na- 
tions. 

Home  missionary  work  has  also 
kept  pace  with  that  abroad.  It  has 
been  divided  into  departments  of 
specialized  effort,  so  that  church 
planting,  church  fostering,  church 
building,  education,  ministry  to  the 
depressed  and  side-tracked  peoples, 
and  care  for  the  veteran  ministers, 
are  all  phases  of  one  common  home- 
land work.  Through  these  agencies 
the  churches  of  the  Pilgrim  faith  and 
polity  have  been  trying  to  keep  pace 
with  the  marvelous  depelopment  of 
our  country,  planting  Christian  insti- 
tutions in  every  part  of  the  land, 
evangelizing  and  educating  the  new 
communities,  helping  to  transform 
the  inrushing  flood  of  immigration  in- 
to the  finest  type  of  American  citizen- 
ship, and  trying  to  establish  society 
on  the  firm  foundation  of  Christian 
principles. 

Other  great  groups  of  churches 
have  had  a  notable  share  in  this  great 
work,  but  the  successors  of  the  Pil- 
grims, called  Congregationalists,  or- 
ganized the  first  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  in  America,  the  first  Home 
Missionary  Society,  the  first  Educa- 
tion Society,  the  first  Church  Build- 
ing Society,  the  first  Temperance  So- 
ciety, the  first  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety, and  other  organizations  for 
missionary  effort.  Their  leadership 
and  influence  have  been  remarkably 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
denomination. 

In  the  work  of  Education,  also,  the 
Pilgrims  and  their  successors  have 
always  held  a  foremost  place.  The 
early  colonists  in  New  England  were 
not  generally  of  the  literary  class, 
but  they  were  better  educated  than 
the  majority  of  the  common  people  in 
England. 

They  were  more  *' bookish"  than 
many  have  supposed.  Elder  Brew- 
ster had  a  library  of  four  hundred 


books.  He  had  been  in  Cambridge 
University,  carried  on  a  **printery*' 
in  Holland,  and  was  a  man  of  some 
literary  skill.  Governor  Bradford 
had  eighty  books  in  his  library.  Cap- 
tain Miles  Standish  had  fifty  books, 
including  ** Caesar's  Commentaries." 
Longfellow  was  right  when  he  de- 
scribes this  sturdy  soldier  as  reading 
Caesar.  At  least  thirty-four  others 
of  the  Pilgrim  company  had  books 
which  were  carefully  inventoried 
when  their  estates  were  settled.  Those 
who  came  later  to  Salem  and  Boston 
also  brought  with  them  many  books. 
•  About  fifty  university  graduates 
were  in  the  pulpits  and  public  posi- 
tions of  the  new  settlements  here. 
Most  of  them  were  graduates  of  Cam- 
bridge University  in  England,  that 
** nursery  of  Puritanism."  They  be- 
lieved in  education,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  present  public-school 
system.  The  first  free  public  school 
in  America  was  the  one  they  started 
in  Plymouth.  They  enacted  a  law 
in  Massachusetts  that  every  town  with 
fifty  families  should  provide  a  school 
where  children  should  be  taught  to 
read  and  write ;  and  every  town  with 
a  hundred  families  should  have  a 
grammar  school  to  fit  young  men  for 
college. 

They  were  determined  to  have  an 
educated  ministry.  Six  years  after 
Boston  was  settled  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  voted  400  pounds  to 
start  a  college,  locating  it  in  **  New- 
town," which  name  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Cambridge  in  remem- 
brance of  the  University  from  which 
so  many  of  their  leaders  had  come. 
Three  years  later  (1639)  it  took  the 
name  of  Harvard  College  in  honor  of 
John  Harvard's  generous  donation. 
Sixty-five  years  later  Yale  College  was 
established  in  Connecticut  by  a  group 
of  Congregational  ministers,  finally 
finding  its  home  in  New  Haven. 
These  two  ancient  universities  still 
retain  a  prestige  and  a  far-reaching 
influence  in  educational  matters  wiiich 
is  felt  to  the  remotest  boundaries  of 
our  country.     Later  Dartmouth  and 
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Amherst  and  William  and  Bowdoin 
and  Middlebury  were  founded, 
with  still  others  springing  up  around 
them.  New  England  became  the 
schoolhouse  of  the  nation.  She  seem- 
ed to  have  had  as  Prof.  Peabody  has 
said,  *'a  monopoly  of  education  for 
two  centuries.*' 

The  children  of  such  training  car- 
ried with  them  the  traditions  of  the 
higher  education  as  they  migrated 
westward.  As  the  result  a  line  of 
colleges  sprang  up  like  beacon  towers, 
illuminating  the  path  across  the  con- 
tinent—Oberlin  and  Beloit,  and  some 
two  score  others — ^kindling  the  torch 
of  knowledge  everywhere.  They  were 
the  first  to  create  institutions  for  the 
Christian  education  of  the  Negro  race 
in  the  South,  and  have  given  more 
for  that  work  than  all  other  denomin- 
ations combined. 

With  the  growth  of  educational 
ideals  these  people  early  saw  the  im- 
portance of  higher  education  for  wo- 
men. Oberlin  College  in  1834  was 
the  first  institution  in  America  to  of- 
fer a  full  college  education  to  young 
women.  Four  years  later  Mary  Lyon 
started  the  seminary  at  Mt.  Holyoke, 
now  a  college,  the  precursor  of  all 
Woman 's  Colleges.  She  was  a  pioneer 
in  this  field,  and  her  example  and 
success  gave  the  inspiration  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  Smith  and 
Wellesley  in  Massachusetts,  Bockford 
CoUege  in  Illinois,  Malwaukee-Dow- 
ner  in  Wisconsin,  and  others  which 
open  wide  the  door  of  opportunity 
to  women. 

.  Not  less  than  forty  universities 
and  colleges  are  today  being  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  ODngrega- 
ticmalists.  They  have  more  than  23,- 
000  students,  and  their  permanent 
work  is  assured  by  productive  funds 
amounting  to  more  than  $40,000,000. 
A  good  many  of  the,  institutions 
which  they  founded  have  become  un- 
denominational, and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  least  a  hundrea  universities 


and  colleges  have  been  the  fruit  of 
the  educational  seed  planted  on  these 
shores  by  the  early  colonists  of  New 
England. 

The  vigor,  breadth,  and  intellectual 
force  of  these  colleges  carried  on  by 
the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  Pil- 
grims have  powerfully  affected  not 
only  the  states  where  they  are  located, 
but  regions  far  beyond  such  lines.  The 
remarkable  development  of  state  uni- 
versities in  the  last  half  century  has 
been  greatly  influenced  by  the  ex- 
ample and  the  standards  of  these 
pioneers  of  Education. 

The  heroes  of  the  Mayflower  and 
their  successors  have  made  a  remark- 
able contribution  to  modem  progress. 
Champions  of  democracy  in  both 
church  and  state,  the  Pilgrims  and 
their  descendants  made  freedom  a 
commanding  fact  and  force  in  the 
world.  Deeply  religious,  yet.  always 
looking  for  **more  light,"  they  have 
helped  to  make  Faith  rational,  prac- 
tical, and  satisfying.  They  have  done 
much  for  the  elevation  and  improve- 
ment of  worship.  Aflame  with  the 
apostolic  purpose  to  evangelize  men, 
they  have  been  equally  resolute  in  in- 
sisting that  Christian  principles 
must  be  applied  to  every  department 
of  life,  and  that  the  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood shall  control  all  civic  and  so- 
cial relationships.  They  have  made 
manifest  the  close  kinship  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  their  mis- 
sionary stations  around  the  globe 
have  made  the  thrill  of  Christian 
brotherhood  felt  by  multitudes.  They 
have  been  a  mighty  factor  in  the  edu- 
cational development  of  our  otuntry, 
working  always  to  produce  that  ideal 
commonwealth  which  the  founders 
had  in  mind — an  educated  common 
people  with  educated  Christian  lead- 
ers. Their  ideals  have  become  guid- 
ing principles  in  the  civic  and  social 
life  of  the  best  part  of  our  modem 
world.  They  are  still  helping  to  make 
a  better  day  for  humanity. 


Seeley,  California,  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  is  making  its  church  buildipg 
a  real  community  center.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  holds  its  meeting  th^re. 
It  welcomes  the  Farm  Center  also.  The  School  Board  holds  its  sessions 
there.    The  kitchen  and  dining  room  offer  hospitality  to  all  classes. 
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FIRST  CHURCH,   FOREST  GROVE,   i 

THE  NEW  CHURCH  IN   FOREST  GROVE,  OREGON 


THIS  church  org:aiiization  is  the 
oldest  of  any  denomination  in 
that  section  o£  the  nortliwest. 
It  was  organized  in  1845,  and  the 
Pacific  University  was  organized  in 
1849.  They  have  stood  side  by  side 
through  all  these  years,  sharing  the 
vicissitudes  that  come  to  organiza- 
tions so  related. 


be^n  his  work  with  them  only  a 
month  before  the  fire,  the  people  at 
once  look  courage  and  determined 
to  "arise  and  build,"  Being  the 
leading  church  in  the  town,  the  lead- 
ing church  of  our  denomination  in 
that  part  of  the  state,  and  with  the 
University  directly  at  their  doors, 
they  determined  that  they  must  build 


The  ground  on  which  the  church  in  such  fashion  as  to  meet  the  demands 

stood  was  the  gift  of  Gushing  £«lls  of  the  present  modern  situation.  They 

and  consists  of  a  full  block  200  by  400  accordingly   planned   to   construct  i* 

feet.  The  town  has  grown  up  on  three  modern  church  building,  which  would 


solidly  around  the  church 
block.  The  fourth  side  is  covered  by 
the  thirty-acre  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity, a  splendid  location  for  the 
church,  the  best  in  the  city.  The  orig- 
inal church  building  was  erected  in 
1859.  Some  years  later  they  erected 
their  second  building  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1901.  In  1904 
thpy  had  completed  their  third  build- 


coBt  them  at  least  $3^000. 

The  new  church  has  been  completed 
and  was  dedicated  with  a  week  of 
special  services  last  June.  A  fine  or- 
gan has  since  been  installed.  The 
edifice  is  regarded  as  the  best  house 
of  worship  in  the  city.  The  people 
are  enthusiastic  because  it  gives  them 
a  splendid  working  plant.  The 
auditorium  will  seat  three   hundred 


ing  which  had  served  their  purpose     people  and  is  one  of  the  neatest,  most 


from  that  time  until  the  morning  of 
July  20th  last,  when  it  also  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

It  was  of  course  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  people,  but  under  the  able  and  i 


restful  and  beautiful  places  for  wor- 
ship in  that  section.  In  just  one 
minute  the  entire  building  can  be 
thrown  into  one  large  auditorium 
seating  seven  hundred,  every  seat  in 


spiring  leadership  of  their  present     full  view  of  the  platform  and  pulpit, 
pastor,  Rev.  W,  Walter  Blai%  who  had     It  is  a  fine  equipment. 
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Increase  is  the  word  found  in  all  reports  of  our  institutions. 

«    «    « 

Increase  in  the  number  of  students  was  generally  reported  at  the  open- 
ing of  academies  and  colleges. 

«    «    « 


i  ( 


More  pupils  than  usual/' — Kidder  Institute. 

*    *    * 


( I 


The  school  crowded  with  students  and  a    number    turned    away." — 
Iberia  Academy, 

«    «    « 


I  i 


College  buildings  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  by  unprecedented  en- 
rollment. ' ' — Rollins, 

«    «    « 

'*More  young  women  than  usual,  several  from  Czecho-Slovakia/* — 
Schauffler, 

^P         ^P        ^P 

**The  year  opened  with  an  jBnrollment  of  122,  about  thirty  per  cent  above 
that  of  the  previous  year.'* — Franklin  Academy, 

«    «    « 

Whitman  College  and  Conservatory,  Walla    Walla,   Washington,    have 

the  largest  registration  in  the  history  of  the    institution.     It    has    nearly 

reached  the  600  mark  and  expects  to  reach  700  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

«    «    « 

Increase  in  housing  facilities.  **We  need  a  new  modern  dormitory  for 
boys  and  a  gymnasium  for  athletic  training  and  basketball/' — 'Franklin, 

«    «    « 

'*Last  winter  it  was  necessary  to  put  cot  beds  around  the  boiler  in  the 
heating  plant  and  to  crowd  from  four  to  five  boys  in  rooms  ten  by  twelve  feet 
in  size.  We  are  building  a  dormitory  to  accommodate  eighty-four  boys.  The 
need  of  a  girl's  dormitory  is  most  urgent." — Billings, 

«    «    « 


i  ( 


The  basement  of  the  Academy  Church,  used  now  for  twenty  years  for 
scfaoolroom  and  classrooms,  has  been  a  make-shift  far  too  small  and  incon- 
venient.   A  modern  school  building  is  sorely  needed." — Ward  Academy, 

«    «    « 

We  were  not  prepared  for  Hie  avalanche  that  came  during  the  first  week 
of  school.  They  came  to  us  from  near  and  far.  Small  girls  and  big  girls 
came ;  they  ranged  all  the  way  from  sub-preparatory  students  to  college  sen- 
iors, and  they  came  with  the  same  willingness  to  be  stowed  away  almost  any- 
where. Soon  all  the  rooms  that  had  previously  been  occupied  were  filled. 
Still  more  girls  and  trunks  arrived  on  every  train.  Then  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
room  was  given  up  to  be  occupied  by  three  girls.  Next  the  sewing  room  was 
given  up  to  another  trio  of  girls,  while  the  small  reception  room  off  the  parlor 
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was  set  aside  for  a  sewing  roonL  Still  they  came,  and  it  was  finally  necessary 
to  remove  the  furniture  from  the  store  room  to  the  attic  and  settle  two  more 
college  girls  in  the  store  room.  At  the  present  time  there  are  forty-one  stu- 
dents and  five  teachers  in  Dill  Hall.  It  seems*  as  if  the  housing  problem 
might  soon  be  one  of  the  problems  that  we  shall  face.  There  is  not  the  same 
congestion  in  the  men's  building,  owing  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  men 
have  found  homes  outside  of  the  dormitory. — Northland  College. 

«    «    « 

Increase  in  salaries  of  teachers.  The  increased  cost  of  living  is  a  fact 
that  must  be  reckoned  with. 

«    «    « 

**We  have  been  compelled  to  increase  the  salaries  of  practically  all  of 
our  teachers  in  order  that  they  may  have  even  the  vital  necessities  of  life." — 
Northland, 

«    «    «     ' 

*'A  spirit  of  loyalty  and  a  desire  to  serve  where  the  need  was  obvious 
kept  with  us  six  former  teachers  and  brought  to  us  two  new  teachers,  though 
salaries  were  far  below  the  amounts  paid  for  like  work  in  public  school  posi- 
tions. Some  of  our  teachers  received  less  than  was  received  by  many  of  the 
recent  pupils  teaching  in  district  schools. '' 

**The  basic  salary  to  class-room  teachers  is  at  present  five  hundred  dol- 
lars and  living.  "We  cannot  get,  much  less  hold,  good  teachers  on  such  a 
basis.** — Ward  Academy. 

«    «    « 

**The  increase  of  salaries  made  necessary  this  year  with  other  rising 
costs  makes  a  larger  income  imperative. — Fairmount, 

«    «    « 

Increase  in  opportunities  to  give.  Several  states  are  conducting  finan- 
cial campaigns  to  assist  their  educational  institutions. 

«    «    « 

The  Congregational  World  Movement  is  the  channel  through  which 
abundant  streams  of  silver  and  gold  are  looked  for. 

«    «    « 

**  Southern  people  have  given  money  for  the  support  of  the  school  to  an 
amount  never  before  reached.*' — Atl^inta  Seminary. 

«    «    « 

Scholarship  aid  is  especially  needed  at  the  Congregational  Training 
School  for  Women.  '*  Every  year  there  are  worthy  young  women  who  desire 
the  training  the  school  offers,  but  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  expense." 

«    «    « 


**The  school  has  been  fairly  swamped  with  applications  for  assistance 
for  pupils.** — Billings. 

«    «    « 

**Wc  need  maps  for  use  in  teaching  history,  ancient,  English,  and 
European.  The  dictionary  which  we  are  using  has  lost  a  number  of  pages  at 
each  end  of  the  alphabet.  We  need  a  blackboard  and  a  large  clock  for  the 
school  room.  These  are  the  immediate  needs  of  which  we  daily  feel  the  lack.'* 
This  appeal  comes  from  Thrall  Academy,  Strool,  South  Dakota,  to 
which  anyone  may  mail  any  or  all  of  these  supplies  and  be  QUre  of  apprecia- 
tion.   Sheldon  Ward  is  Vice  Principal  in  charge. 
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RBD FIELD  COLLKGE 


SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  PILGRIM  FAITH  IN 
REDFIELD  COLLEGE 


THE  Pilgrim  spirit  is  very  much 
alive  in  the  great  Nortliwesr. 
The  faith,  piety,  thrift,  the 
many  virtues  of  the  Pilgrims,  all  are 
to  be  fouDd  among  the  Stundists  or 
Russian  Germans  who  have  settled  in 
large  number  in  our  north westeru 
states.  In  all  essentials  of  their  reli- 
gious life  these  Russian  Germans  are 
similar  to  the  Pilgrims  of  New  Eng- 
land, Covenanters  of  Scotland,  Wal- 
denses  of  Italy,  Huguenots  of  France. 
These  people  came  to  our  shores 
under  circumstances  which  form  an 
almost  exact  parallel  to  the  conditions 
which  drove  our  own  Pilgrim  fathers 
from  their  native  land  to  seek  refuge 
along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
was  for  conscience'  sake  that  these 
Germans  left  Russia  nearly  a  half 
century  ago  to  seek  freedom  in 
America.  For  many  years  they  had 
lived  as  colonists  along  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Volga.  Their  political 
and  religious  freedom  had  been  gra- 
duaUy  curtailed.  They  sought  to 
escape  from  the  authority  of  the 
state  dturch,  and  to  find  a  home  in  a 
land  where  they  conld  worship  God 


according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. They  came  to  America  by 
thousands.  A  great  part  of  the 
Northwest  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  prosperity  largely 
through  their  industry  and  thrift. 
These  modem  Pilgrims  brought  not 
only  thrift  and  industry :  but  also  an 
open  Bible,  loved  and  read,  a  home 
atmosphere  pervaded  with  religion, 
and  a  iove  for  the  simpler  forms  of 
church  service  and  the  prayer-circle. 
Thoy  naturally  affiliate  with  our 
Congregational  churches, 

A  home  missionary  while  preach- 
ing on  the  borders  of  Montana  was 
surprised  by  the  question:  "Is  not 
your  church  the  church  of  the  Pil- 
grim fathers!"  Assured  that  this  was 
the  case,  the  stranger  continued:  "I 
have  come  all  the  way  across  the 
water  to  find  a  congregation  wor- 
shipping under  that  name,  whose 
history  I  read  in  Russia. 

It  is  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
these  later  Pilgrims  that  Redficld 
College  opens  its  doors.  For  thirty- 
four  years  it  has  been  doing  heroic 
service  in  South  Dakota.    The  motto 
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tOMMU.VlTY  LEADERS  OF  THE  FUTUHE 


o£  the  college  and  seminary  is  "Amer- 
ica First.".  The  aim  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  train  young  people  from  the 
German  Congregational  churehes  for 
American  citizenship,  for  the  Chris- 
tian   ministry,    and    for     missionary 


OH  foreign  fields. 

There  are  over  fifty  students 
in  the  college.  In  the  Seminary 
there  are  twenty,  two  of  whom 
will  graduate  in  the  spring.  The 
graduates  of  last     spring 


service  among  their  own  people  and     serving  churches  in    Canada,    North 
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Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  Six  young 
men  are  taking  studies  preliminary 
to  entering  the  Seminary  and  there 
are  six  young  women  who  are  hop- 
ing to  take  up  foreign  missionary 
work. 

There  are  over  200  German  Con- 
gregational churches.  They  have 
raised  $120,000  as  an  endowment 
fund  for  Redfield  College.    There  is 


still  needed  i};50,000.  The  Education 
Society  helps  the  college,  and  gives 
student  aid  to  the  theological  students. 
Redfield  College  presents  a  great  op- 
portunity for  Americanizing  a  fine 
body  of  stalwart,  earnest  young  peo- 
ple, preparing  them  to  be  leaders 
among  their  people,  and  for  strength- 
ening and  enlarging  the  church  of 
the  Pilgrim  faith. 


*    *    * 

PASTORAL  OVERSIGHT    OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


THERE  are  122,949  students  in 
state  universities  and  agricul- 
tural colleges,  and  they  are 
among  the  high  grade  young  men 
and  women  of  our  land. 

They  are  away  from  home  at  a 
critical  period  of  life  and  without 
the  loving  care  of  parents.  As  these 
institutions  are  under  state  control, 
religious  influences  are  at  a  mini- 
mum; in  fact,  religion  is  not  official- 
ly recognized. 

The  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  best  youth  were  without  religious 
influences  while  spending  four  years 
in  study  did  not  impress  the  churches 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  fact 
was  suddenly  recognized  that  here  was 
a  very  large  field  for  Christian 
effort. 


At  present,  religious  denominations 
are  entering  this  field  with  interest 
and  ardor.  State  Home  Missionary 
Associations,  local  churches  in  places 
where  state  schools  are  located,  and 
the  denominational  Religious  Educa- 
tion Boards  are  combining  in  paying 
the  salaries  of  university  pastors  and 
student  helpers. 

The  Congregationalists  entered 
this  new  vrovk  a  few  years  ago 
through  these  three  bodies.  In 
eleven  state  universities  and  agri- 
cultural schools  there  are  at  present 
enrolled  3,743  Congregational  stu- 
dents, and  Congregational  pastors  and 
student  helpers  are  now  at  work  in 
nine  state  institutions  in  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Washington,  Wis- 
consin, California,  and  Illinois. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


RECEIPTS  FQR 

OCTOBER 

1920 


This  year 
Last  year 


Increase 
Decrease 


Chorchei 
Individuals 


6.068.00 
4.636.00 


623.00 


W.  H.  M.  U. 

1.683.00 
1.368.00 

325.00, 


Legacies 

19.00 
2,862.00 


2.843.00 


Other 
Sources 


760.00 
606.00 


244.00 


TOTAL 


7.612.00 
9.261.00 

1.092.00 
2.843.00 


This  Year 
Last  Year 

4.580.00 
3.553.00 

2.286.00 
1,348  00 

256.00 
1.298.00 

7  122  00 

RECEIPTS  FOR 

6.199.00 

NOVEMBER 

- —            _ 

1920 

Increase 

,  Decrease 

1 

1,027.00 

938.00 

1,965.00 
1.042.00 

1.042.00 

— 

1 

7Xf  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 


■■ONLY  A  FUNERAL.  C 


i  BRING  OUT  S 


i  A  CROWD" 


TWO  YEARS  AGO  AND  NOW 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  lassie, 
several  dolls,  a  home  mission- 
ary pastor,  some  Sunday 
Schools,  and  a  funeral  service  with- 
out any  one  being  dead.  It  all  hap- 
pened in  the  Nortliwcst,  where  a 
good  many  things  worthwhile  are  oc- 
curring today  in  connection  with  our 
Sunday  School  Extension  work. 

Thirty-two  miles  up  in  the  hills 
from  a  little  town  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  lived  the  small  girl  who 
occupies  the  central  place  in  the  pic- 
ture. Living  for  awhile  in  that  sep- 
arate and  different  world  of  child- 
hood which  has  its  own  joys  and  sor- 
rows, the  little  one  decided  to  or- 
ganize her  dollies  into  a  funeral  oc- 
casion. Finding  out  what  was  going 
on,  mother  su^ested  that  her  little 
daughter  play  at  something  more 
cheerful,  and  asked  her  why  she  did 


not  have  a  church  service.  To  this 
the  response  came,  "Oh,  no,  Mama, 
there  are  too  many  dolls  to  play 
church:  only  a  funeral  could  bring 
out  sucJi  a  crowd." 

In  Tonaskel,  Washington,  two 
years  ago,  a  home  missionary  pastor 
found  a  Sunday  School  of  thirteen 
meeting  in  the  basemfent  of  the  par- 
sonage, and  looking  more  like  a  fu- 
neral than  the  wee  girl's  dolls.  But 
the  pastor  himself  was  very  much 
alive,  and  went  steadily  ahead  with 
the  work  until  a  large  Sunday  School 
resulted,  regular  services  of  worship 
and  qfher  activities  were  instituted, 
and  the  best  site  in  town  secured  for 
a  church  building.  Meanwhile,  the 
various  activities  were  housed  in  the 
High  School  building,  where  in  ad- 
dition to  local  work,  the  Oounty  Sun- 
day School  Convention     was     enter- 
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SOMETHING  WORTH  WHILE. 

tained.     The   picture   of  the  Sunday  points  where  occasional  services  are 

Schotd  mu  taken  daring  the  summer  held,  one  o£  these  being  in  the  com- 

racatilBl  time,  hence  only  a  part  of  niunity  wliere  the  doll  funeral  took 

the  memhcTBhip  vas  present,  the  to-  place.     Thus   the   minister   and    the 

tal     enrollment,     including     mission  little  child  unite  in  demonstrating  that 

schools  in  the  country  round  about  "the  supreme  task    of  the    Christian 

being  two  hundred  and  fifty.     For  rcli;;ion  is  that  of    converting    the 

out  in  four  directions,  there  are  reg-  neighborhood     into      the      brother- 

ular  appointments,  and    three    other  hood." 

*  *    * 

The  Extension  Secretary  has  been  absent  from  the  New  York  ofBce  most 
of  the  time  since  the  summer  vacation  period.  Itineraries  have  taken  him  3s 
far  northwest  as  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
he  is  visiting  State  Conferences  in  the  South.  Everywhere  the  Sunday  School 
Extension  work  is  meeting  with  a  fine  response,  and  the  open  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity are  far  more  than  can  be  entered  without  a  larger  number  of  workers 
and  adequate  financial  resources. 

*  *    * 

l^e  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  has  made  a  begin- 
ning in  Legacy  and  Conditional  Gift  Funds,  but  the  lack  of  adequate  and 
permanent  income  makes  the  Society  more  dependent  upon  the  regular  ap- 
portionment. Next  to  the  apportionment  plan,  the  chief  source  of  income  is 
the  offering  on  Children's  Day. 

FORM  OP  BEQUEST 

I  give  $ to  The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Exten- 
sion Society,  organized  in  New  York  City  in  the  year  1917. 
CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Conditional  Qifts  will  be  accepted  on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  as 
have  been  agreed  apon  by  all  of  the  denominational  agencies.  For  informa- 
tion regarding  this  plan  of  administering  your  own  estate,  write  to  the  Treas- 
urer, Charles  H.  Baker,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


rhe 
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The  Annuity  Fund  for  Congregational  Ministers 

The  Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 
375  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  FOUR  PHASES  OF  THE  WORK 

(The  Annuity  Fund  for  Congregational  Ministers,  endowed  by  the-  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund,  and  The  Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  are  now  con- 
ducting jointly  a  fourfold  work  for  Congregational  ministers.) 


L  The  Bxpanded  Plan  of  the 
Annuity  Fund.  This  fundamental, 
far-reaching  plan  goes  into  eflfect 
January  1,  1921.  Under  its  terms 
provision  will  be  made  for  an  old  age 
annuity  for  any  Congregational 
minister  to  whose  credit  an  amount 
equivalent  to  six  per  cent  of  his  salary 
has  been  deposited  annually.  All  ac- 
cumulations to  his  credit,  including 
interest  additions,  will  be  applied 
for  this  purpose  at  age  sixty-five. 
If  he  begins  his  membership  in  the 
Annuity  Fund  at  thirty  years  of  age 
and  the  deposits  are  regularly  con- 
tinued utotil  he  is  sixty-five,  the  ac- 
cumulation will  provide  at  that  time 
an  annuity,  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
equivalent  to  approximately  one-half 
the  average  salary  which  he  has  been 
receiving  during  the  period.  A  pro- 
portionate annuity  will  be  available 
for  any  one  who  shall  have  been  a 
member  for  a  shorter  period. 

In  the  event  of  his  prior  incapacity 
to  continue  in  the  duties  of  a  Congre- 
gational minister  by  reason  of  total 
and  permanent  disability,  resulting 
from  disease  or  accident,  provision  has 
been  made  to  convert  his  payments 
into  a  disability  annuity.  In  the 
event  of  his  death  the  accumulation 
to  his  credit  will  be  applied  toward 
purchasing  an  annuity  for  his  widow, 
or  making  provision  for  any  minor 
orphan  children. 

The  plan  has  the  endorsement  of 
foremost  actuaries  as  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  the  application  of  the 
modern  scientific  *  pension  system  to 


the  ministry.  In  the  course  of  years 
it  is  bound  to  change  the  economic 
status  of  the  minister  by  assuring  him 
of  adequate  protection  for  his  old  age. 

It  is  expected  that  a  large  number 
of  ministers  will  enter  the  Expandei 
Plan  early  in  1921.  The  form  of  ap- 
plication for  membership  under  this 
plan  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  on 
request.  Every  church  is  asked  to 
co-operate  by  paying  one-half  the  an- 
nual dues  of  its  minister  for  the  first 
year  of  his  membership  and  there- 
after one-ha!f  of  his  payment  after  he 
shall  have  received  credit  for  his 
share  in  the  income  of  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  I?\ind.  The  Secretary  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  any  church  full 
particulars  of  the  steps  involved  in 
introducing  its  pastor  to  membership. 
The  cost  will  ordinarily  be  a  modest 
item  in  the  budget  after  the  first  year. 
Every  church,  it  is  hoped,  will  thus 
honor  its  pastor  and  do  its  part,  in 
fellowship  with  other  churches,  in 
elevating  the  standards  of  the  minis- 
try and  promoting  its  effectiveness. 

n.  The  Original  Plan.  Under 
this  plan,  which  began  its  operation  in 
1914,  ministers  have  been  admitted 
as  members  by  paying  annual  dues 
which,  according  to  actuarial  tables, 
are  sufficient  to  enable  the  B\ind  to 
pay  (at  age  65,  68,  or  70,  as  the 
member  may  choose)  an  annuity 
of  $100,  provided  he  has  served 
thirty  years  as  a  Congregational  min- 
ister. The  widow  (or  minor  orphan 
children )  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  member,  receives  three-fifths  of 
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the  anniiity. 

In  addition  to  this  annuity,  pro- 
vided through  the  minister's  own  pay- 
ments, the  plan  provides  for  an  ad- 
ditional annuity  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$400  out  of  the  funds  provided  by 
the  churches,  including  the  income  of 
the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund.  A  pro- 
portionate annuity  is  available  for  all 
who  have  served  less  than  thirty 
years,  in  each  case  in  accordance  with 
the  period  of  service.  Provision  is 
also  made  in  case  of  death  or  per- 
manent disability. 

Nearly  900  ministers  have  entered 
the  Annuity  Fund  under  the  Original 
Plan  and  have  paid  as  dues  from  the 
beginning  $288,405,  of  which  $107,- 
929  has  been  paid  by  them  in  the  year 
1920.  These  figures  reveal  what  the 
ministers  are  seeking  to  do  for  them- 
selves, and  their  confidence  in  the 
Annuity  Fund  as  the  defense  of  their 
age. 

Any  who  are  members  under  this 
Original  Plan  may  transfer  to  the  Ex- 
panded Plan  if  they  so  desire,  carry- 
ing over  the  equity  which  they  have 
acquired  through  their  membership. 
While  there  is  no  invariable  rule  to 
determine  the  decision,  it  may  be 
said  in  general  that  for  men  under 
fifty  years  of  age  there  will  ordinarily 
be  great  advantage  in  the  Expanded 
Plan.  For  men  on  the  smaller  sal- 
aries it  offers  annuities  at  a  much 
lower  cost.  For  men  on  the  larger 
salaries,  a  much  larger  result  will  be 
obtained  than  through  the  Original 
Plan.  The  Actuary  will  work  out 
each  case  referred  to  him,  showing 
what  may  be  expected. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  Original 
Plan  is  of  peculiar  advantage  to  all 
over  fifty  years  of  age  and  makes  a 
return  upon  the  minister's  payments 
of  extraordinary  value  because  of  the 
supplementary  annuities  through  the 
income  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund. 
The  older  men  are  rapidly  awaken- 
ing to  their  great  opportunity  through 
this  plan.  More  than  150  men  over 
fifty  years  of  age  have  entered  the 
plan  in  the  year  1920.    New  mem- 


bers under  the  Original  Plan  will  be 
received  only  up  to  December  31,  1921. 
Every  man  in  the  ministry  should 
make  every  effort  to  enroll  in  one  plan 
or  the  other  during  1921.  Protection 
for  the  minister  and  his  family  be- 
gins on  his  entrance  to  the  Fund. 
Moreover,  it  is  literally  true  in  this 
case  that  **time  is  money.*'  The 
earlier  the  minister's  payments  start 
in  the  Original  Plan  the  lower  the 
rate.  In  the  Expanded  Plan,  the 
sooner  the  minister's  accumulation 
begins  the  larger  the  annuity  at  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  Every  day  after 
entrance  interest  is  accumulating  and 
for  many  the  result  at  sixty-five  will 
reveal  a  larger  amount  earned  through 
the  compound  interest  than  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  minister's  own  pay- 
ments. 

Attention  is  called  at  this  point  to 
the  fact  that  these  plans  of  the  An- 
nuity Fund — the  Original  Plan  and 
the  Expanded  Plan — are  both  of 
them  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  which  acts 
as  their  endowment.  Only  as  sub- 
scriptions to  it  are  paid  promptly  and 
in  full  can  this  great  work  for  the 
ministry  be  accomplished. 

m.  A  Supplemental  Plan  for 
the  Older  Men.  The  entire  net  in- 
come of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  B\ind 
must  be  limited  in  its  distribution  as 
credit  toward  providing  old  age  an- 
nuities to  all  members  of  the  Annuity 
F'und.  Since  the  provision  of  an  ade- 
quate annuity  under  the  Expanded 
Plan  requires  payments  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  years  by  the  minis- 
ters, supplemented  by  credit  from  the 
income  of  the  Fund,  those  honored 
servants  of  our  churches  who  are  now 
nearing  sixty-five  years  of  age  will 
not  be  able  to  make  the  requisite  ac- 
cumulation in  the  comparatively  short 
period  remaining  for  their  payments. 
To  divert  the  income  of  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund  from  its  main  objec- 
tive to  meet  this  need  of  the  older 
men  would  leave  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting the  minister's  old  age  still  un- 
solved, since  it  would  frustrate  the 
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comprehensive  plan  by  which  the 
needs  of  the  ministry  as  a  whole  will 
ultimately  be  met.  Therefore,  special 
appeal  is  made  through  the  Congre- 
gational World  Movement  to  secure 
a  fund  of  $100,000  a  year  to  be  ex- 
pended in  principal  as  well  as  interest 
to  supplement  annuities  for  these  old- 
er men. 

The  judicious  distribution  of  this 
modest  sum  of  $100,000  annually, 
supplementing  the  payments  of  the 
ministers  and  their  churches,  would 
give  such  addition  to  the  annuities 
for  the  older  men  that  they  would  be 
approximately  commensurate  with 
what  would  have  come  to  them  if  the 
plan  had  been  inaugurated  years  ago. 
We  only  seek  to  make  amends  in  some 
degree  for  the  neglect  of  previous 
years  that  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  churches 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tage which  would  be  theirs  if  past  gen- 
erations had  made  such  provision 
for  them  as  will  be  the  portion  of  the 
ministers  in  generations  to  come. 

IV.  The  Congregational  Board  of 
BEinisterial  Relief.  Established  near- 
ly thirty-five  years  ago,  this  Board 
has  a  record  of  extraordinary  service 
for  the  aged  and  disabled  veterans 
of  the  Congregational  churches,  or 
their    widows  who  are  without    sup- 


port. Many  of  them  have  served  the 
churches  for  forty  years,  or  even 
fifty  years,  with  utter  disregard  of 
their  own  needs.  They  have  passed 
beyond  the  age  when  they  were  eligi- 
ble for  membership  in  the  Annuity 
Fund.  They  have  accepted  salaries 
pitifully  small,  giving  them  only  a 
bare  subsistence,  making  adequate 
provision  for  old  age  impossible. 
Their  situation  is  pathetic  to  the  last 
degree.  If  there  is  :one  obligation 
resting  on  our  Congregational  church- 
es more  than  any  other  it  is  to  see 
that  these  who  have  given  their  all 
for  the  churches  are  defended  in  their 
old  age.  To  leave  one  soldier  of  the 
Cross  under  the  limitations  of  age 
helpless  to  provide  for  himself,  or  to 
allow  one  poor  widow  to  suffer  for 
food  and  clothing,  or  to  become  a  pub- 
lic charge,  would  be  an  intolerable 
reproach  to  the  church. 

The  average  grant  that  The  Congre- 
gational Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 
was  able  to  make  in  1920  was  $215. 
The  maximum  was  $400.  In  addi- 
tion is  the  gift  from  the  Christmas 
Fund,  but  the  total  is  all  too  inade- 
quate. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  An 
nuity  Fund,  375  Lexington  Avenue, 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiry 
that  may  be  made. 


«    «    « 

THE  PILGRIM  MEMORIAL  FUND 


THE  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund 
acts  as*  an  endowment  of  the 
Annuity  Fund  for  Congrega- 
tional Ministers.  It  is  a  trust  fund 
held  by  the  Corporation  for  the  Na- 
tional Council.  The  distributable 
income  is  paid  over  semi-annually  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Annuity  Fund. 
The  entire  sum  thus  paid  in  1920, 
$68,000,  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
Contingent  Reserve  which  backs  the 
value  of  the  certificates  of  member- 
ship in  the  Annuity  Fund. 

At  this  writing,  December  7,  the 
Financial  Secretary  reports  collec- 
tion of  subscriptions  aggregating  $2,- 
519,950.    It  i?    not  wise  to  lay    too 


much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Fund  have  gone 
beyond  $5,000,000.  Subscriptions 
are  not  cash  in  hand.  Moreover, 
since  the  original  objective  was  sug- 
gested, conditions  have  so  changed 
through  the  **ffigh  Cost  of  Living" 
that  it  was  definitely  declared  at  the 
last  National  Council,  and  universal- 
ly accepted,  that  the  Fund  should 
reach  $8,000,000  to  meet  the  need. 

There  are  more  than  100,000  sub- 
scriptions. A  very  large  proportion 
of  these  are  individually  for  small 
amounts.  Many  of  them  are  for  one 
dollar,  or  two  dollars  per  year.  An 
immense  correspondence  is  involved. 
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This  necessitates  a  large  force  which 
can  only  be  reduced  as  subscriptions 
are  fulfilled.  Every  subscriber  is 
asked  to  assist  by  responding  prompt- 
ly to  notice  that  a  payment  is  due  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  sub- 
scription. Further,  the  time  is  so  fav- 
orable for  exceptionally  advantageous 
investment  of  trust  funds,  that 
all  who  are  able  to  anticipate  full 
payment  add  materially  to  the  face 
value  of  their  subscriptions.  No  one 
can  tell  how  soon  conditions  will 
change.  Anticipating  payments  pro- 
motes the  present  great  financial  ad- 
vantage. 


As  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  is 
accumulating  and  ministers  are  ap- 
plying for  membership  in  the  An- 
nuity Fund,  the  coaviction  of  the  pro- 
found significance  of  this  Fund  deep- 
ens continually.  It  is  singularly  at- 
tractive to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
make  any  gift  or  bequest  count  to  the 
utmost  for  all  the  years  to  come.  It 
will  promote  the  eflfectiveness  of  the 
church  through  helping  to  provide  a 
virile,  self-respecting  ministry,  not 
only  defending  its  age  but  dignifying 
its  position,  making  effective  its  labor, 
and  aiding  materially  in  recruiting 
its  personnel  with  the  strongest  men. 


DR.  RICE'S  SEVENTIETH  BIRTHDAY 

MANY  of  the  friends  of  Dr.  William  A.  Rice,  Secretary  of  The  Con- 
gregational Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  joined  in  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  seventieth  birthday  which  he  celebrated  in 
his  home  at  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  November  5th.  Dr.  Rice  at  the 
time  was  confined  to  his  home  by  illness,  but  the  day  was  made  happy 
for  him  by  letters  of  glowing  affection,  and  by  beautiful  floral  offerings 
from  the  force  at  the  oflBces  of  the  Board. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Dr.  Rice's  illness  still  continues  and 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  this  winter.  The  Directors 
have  extended  to  him  a  leajve  of  absence  and  he  hopes  to  spend  the  winter 
in  the  South  in  the  effort  to  recover  his  health.  Letters  which  continu- 
ally come  to  the  oflBce  reveal  afresh  the  profound  sense  of  indebtedness 
which  our  churches  feel  for  his  gracious  and  efficient  administration. 
He  has  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  cause  which  he  loves  rise  from 
comparative  neglect  to  a  place  where  it  commands  the  loyal  support  of 
our  churches.  From  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  he  has  witnessed 
and  promoted  the  growth  of  the  larger  movement  of  the  Annuity  Fund 
endowed  by  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  P\ind,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
ministry.  May  the  Lord  crown  his  life  with  the  richest  joy  in  the  ret- 
rospect of  nineteen  years  of  faithful,  fruitful  service ! 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  RECEIPTS 

For  the  Eleven  Months,  Ending  November  30,  1920 

_- .           WoBeo*t 

Son.  School      Afltnt.  and 
Y.P.S.C.E.     Confetencc* 

Staw 
Sodedet 

loooBM  bom 
loTettneots 

TOTAL 

ms 

mo 

15,629.y 
17.620.14 

2,867.17 
1.041.27 

2,087.83 
1,979.94 

1,855.80 
3.402.94 

8.250.35 
6.403.02 

3.059.54 
3,056.71 

57,442.48 
57,592.26 

86.592.58 
90.996.28 

Increase 

1,990.73 

1.325.90 

1,547.14 

149.78 

4  40.?  70 

D«crea8« 

107.89 

1,847.33 

2.83 

I^ote— Donations,  Conditional  Gifts  and  Legacies  received   for  the  permanent 

^  Endowment  during  the  Eleven  Months  endinsr  November  30,  1920 |14, 309.39 

Note— Receipts   from   Con^l  World   Movement    $19,045.52 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
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*  COURAGE  and  GOOD  CHEER  " 

THE  message  which  the  Federa- 
tion would  like  to  send  forth  to 
its  readers  this  month  is  an  ap- 
peal for  courage  and  good  cheer.  Let 
us  **have  a  heart'*  which  will  tackle 
the  difficulties  and  lift  the  burdens 
which  confront  us  and  with  a  steady 
pull  all  together  lift  our  loads.  The 
critical,  carping  spirit  is  over  us  all. 
We  are  in  a  fault-finding  mood.  We 
are  tired  and  find  things  very  wrong 
and  badly  managed  and  impossible. 
Now  this  attitude  doesn't  help  any 
one.  We  may  enjoy  taking  a  fling 
at  this  misdirected  world  which  in- 
cludes our  churches  and  missionary 
organizations  and  colleges  and  de- 
nominational affairs,  but  it  really 
doesn't  get  anywhere.  It  hurts  us 
and  destroys  the  springs  which  feed 
the  impulses  of  generosity  and  devo- 
tion. Unintelligent  criticism  is 
everywhere  and  the  assertion  of  facts 
that '  *  ain  't  so. ' '  The  Federation  asks 
for  sympathy  and  understanding  for 
our  World  Movement  and  all  that  it 
implies.  It  was  entered  upon  by  the 
National  Council  at  Grand  Kapids 
with  much  enthusiasm  and  was  the 
urgent  and  insistent  desire  of  the 
delegates  of  the  churches  to  the 
Council.  The  Commission  which  was 
then  appointed,  and  its  Executive 
Committee,  have  struggled  painstak- 
ingly and  honestly  justly  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  denomination 
and  set  in  motion  organized  efforts 
for  the  awakening  of  the  churches  to 
a  conception  of  the  relation  of  church 
members  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  solemn  thought — that. 
It  means  a  revival  of  religion — not 
the  agonized  revival  of  the  past  but 
an  understanding  of  what  it  means  to 


be  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  and  do 
Ilis  will  and  give  His  life  to  th*? 
world.  **They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be 
weary;  and  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint.''  On  eagles'  wings  we  mount- 
ed and  went  forth  to  succor  the  Bel- 
gians, and  sent  our  boys  to  France, 
and  thrilled  at  brave,  unselfish 
deeds;  and  then  we  ran  a  little  way 
and  grew  weary;  and  now  we  ha\e 
come  to  the  steady  plod.  If  we  are 
not  to  faint  we  must  be  refreshed 
from  the  ** fountain  of  life,''  and  we 
must  turn  that  fountain  onto  a 
parched  and  weary  world. 

UNITED  DAY  OF  PRAYER 
FOR  MISSIONS 

FEBRUARY  18,  1921 

*'^^  WORD  of  God,  Incarnate"  is 
§  W  the  basis  for  the  program 
^^^^  prepared  by  a  joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federation  of  Woman's 
Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Mis- 
sions for  observance  of  the  United 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Missions.  This 
program  is  now  ready  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Federation  Of- 
fice, 289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
at  $1.50  per  hundred  copies.  A  card 
with  prayer  suggestions  has  also 
been  issued  and  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Federation  OflRce  also.  This  will 
be  furnished  free,  unless  a  large  num- 
ber are  desired.  In  the  latter  ease 
the  charge  will  be  twenty-five  cenrs 
per  hundred  copies.  It  is  hoped  that 
both  card  and  program  will  have  a 
wide  use.  If  no  one  in  your  com- 
munity has  taken  the  initiative  to- 
ward   planning    for    this    Day     of 
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Prayer,  will  not  you  do  this  1  Do  not 
forget  to  use  all  possible  opportuni- 
ties for  publicity — church  bulletins, 
pulpit  notices,  local  press  items,  and 
posters.  Begin  your  plans  not 
later  than  January  15.  Use  your  pen 
and  telephone  to  •invite  friends,  ac- 
quaintances and  neighbors  from  near 
and  far  to  the  meeting,  which  will  be 
planned  for  February  18.  And  above 
all,  pray.  Begin  now  to  pray.  Use 
the  prayer  card,  circulate  it  among 
your  friends  and  ask  them  to  pray 
daily  that  Qod  will  open  the  doors  of 
'*  heaven  and  pour  out  His  Spirit. 
The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much." 
*  *  Pray  ye  therefore.  *  * 

TOPIC  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1921 

TkeAmtriean  Missionmry  Association 
THE  SUPREME  NEED 

Song  Service:   Lord  with  glowing  heart. 
Saviour,  Thy  dying  love  (1,  2,  and  4 
stanzas.) 

Scripture:  1  John  3:1  and  2.  11-24. 
Prayer:  For  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ— 
In  the   home   and   in    business   and 
Boclal  relations. 

Response:    (sung  with  bowed  beads) 
Open  my  eyes  that  I  may  see. 

Business  Session:     Reports    of    officers, 
new  business,  notices. 

Hymn:   God  of  the   strong,   God   of   the 
weak. 

Symposium: 

Topic:  The  Supreme  Need— The  Spirit 
of  Christ— Brotherhood. 
Spiritual  Life  of  the  Negro. 
Story:  Told  by  a  Neighbor. 

Solo:  Negro  Spiritual— Lord  I  want  to  be 
a  Christian. 

Soul  of  the  Indian. 
Story:  Told  by  a  Missionary. 

Religious  Life  of  the  New  Mexican. 
Story:  Told  by  One-of-Them. 
Quiet  Period— Thought— My  personal  at- 
Utude-^Has  it  the  spirit  of  Christ? 
Hymn:  (Tune,  Coronation.) 

In  Christ  there  is  no  East  nor  West. 

In  Him  no  North  nor  South. 

— John  Oxenham. 

No  more  important  subject  can  be 
considered  today  than  this  of  Brother- 
**oo<l  for  all  races  of  the  world.  A 
special  period  should  be  set  apart  by  the 


Program  Committee  before  the  meeting, 
when  prayer  may  be  made  asking  for 
such  a  wise  clear  presentation  of  the 
need  as  to  bring  home  to  every  indiyid- 
ual  in  the  society  a  heart  searching.  Let 
the  women  assigned  papers  on  the  re- 
ligious life  among  these  three  peoples, 
give  bright,  five  minute  reviews  of  the 
leaflets  furnished.  The  ten  minute  mis- 
sionary stories  should  be  told  in  the  first 
person,  if  possible,  with  all  the  appeal 
that  voice  and  whole-hearted  presenta- 
tion can  secure.  Write  to  the  Bureau  of 
Woman's  Work,  American  Missionary 
Association,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  for  leaflets  and  helps. 

FEDERATION  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE   WEST 

LAST  October  the  Federation  re- 
gretfully accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  Happy  A.  Mac- 
Lafferty  of  Washington  from  her  of- 
fice of  Vice  President  of  the  "West. 
Miss  MacLafferty  had  held  this  posi- 
tion since  October,  1919,  had  made  a 
splendid  beginning  in  her  work  and 
laid  it  down  only  because  of  con- 
tinued ill  health.  At  the  December 
meeting  of  the  Federation  Executive 
Committee  Mxs.  Harold  S.  Gilbert  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  was  appointed 
Vice  President  of  the  West  to  fill  out 
Miss  MacLafferty 's  unexpired  term. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Luckey  who  was  at  one  time  the  Fed- 
eration *s  Western  Vice  President,  is 
State  Conference  Treasurer  of 
Benevolences  and  has  been  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Con- 
ference Board.  She  was  nominated 
by  the  Oregon  Union  and  the  appoint- 
ment made  after  conference  with  the 
other  Unions  of  the  Coast.  The 
Federation  takes  great  pleasure  in 
welcoming  Mrs.  Gilbert  to  this  oflSce, 
believing  that  she  will  prove  a  wise 
and  efficient  leader  who  will  do  much 
toward  strengthening  the  home  mis- 
sionary interests  of  the  women  of  her 
district  and  toward  establishing  ever 
closer  relationships  between  these 
more  distant  Unions  and  the  national 
office.  We  bespeak  for  her  the  hearty 
co-operation  and  support  of  all 
Union  officers  in  the  Western  District. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


HOME  MISSION  GOALS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  MISSION 

CIRCLES 

1.  Study  of  the  Text-Books  Suggestions:  Formation  of  pray- 

' '  Serving  the  Neighborhood, ' '  R.  er  circles ;  silent  prayers  and 

A.  Felton.  sentence  prayers  in  the  meet- 

**The  Church  and    the    Commu-  ings;   encouragement  of    per- 

nity/*  R.  E.  Diffendorfer.  sonal  prayer  for  mission  work. 

Suggestions:  There  are  excellent  5.     A  Money  Gift,  for  a  missionary 

supplements  for  the  text-books.  on  the  Plan  of  Work  of  your 

Present    the    subject     matter,  Union.     Send  to , 

partly  at  least,  by  use  of  dia-  Treasurer  of   your   Union   by 

logues,    impersonations,     pag-  _  as  the  books 

eants  and  original  papers.  close 

2.  Public  Presentation  of  a  Mission-  6.     An  Amount  equivalent  to  at  least 
ary  Program,  two  cents  per  member  sent  to 

(May  be  in  the  form  of  a  drama,  the  Union  Treasurer    for    the 

pageant,  mixed  program-)  Incidental  Fund  of  the  Union. 

3.  A    Box,    Christmas,    if    possible,  7.     A   Delegate   to   Camp   Kayopha, 

sent  to  one  of  our  Home  Mis-  Northfield,     1921.     ($25     will 

sion  Schools,  accompanied  by  a  cover  necessary  expenses.) 

letter.  8.     Service  as  a  Circle  or  as  individ- 

4.  Prayer  for  our  Missionaries  and  uals  rendered  to  your  Church 

their  work.  and  Community, 

«    «  « 

FOUR  MONTHS'  READING  CONTEST 

Conditions:  List  of  Books:       Inspirational: 

1.  Three    books    read     by     every  The  American  Girl  and  Her  Commu- 
member  of  the  society,     two     home  ''''•^'  °'^'^*^'^- 

missionary  and  one  inspirational.  The  "®  '^°°^  "  ^p*"*  Himself,  Slattery. 

study  book  may  be  included  if  read  °"^  ^""^'^  influence,  Speer. 

individually.     Twenty-five  points  for  „The  Second  Mile,  Fosdick. 

.i            •  J  rioine  Missions. 

tne  society..  rpj^^  Church   and   the  Community. 

2.  Each  extra  book  read  indiuidu-  l^rnK^HSlnT'T^irBSe?""" 
ally  by  a  member,  1  point    for    the  Kiowa  (Indian).  Blythe. 

society.     Group  Readings  not  allow-  On    the    Trail    of    the   Immigrant, 

ed.     The  contest  closes Steiner. 

Reports  should   be   sent   immediately  ^H^z^itire"'''^^'"^    ""^    ^^^         "^' 

thereafter  to The  Promised  Land,  AnUn, 

Awards:  The  above  Goals  and  Contest    arc 

The  society  attaining    the    largest  stimulating    interest    in    the    Essex 

number  of  points  will  receive  a  book.  North     Alliance     of     Massachusetts. 

Each  society  gaining  thirty  points  will  Banners  will  be  awarded  the  winning 

receive  a  certificate.  Circles  at  their  Spring  Rally. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 

RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

dog  C.  Gmylord,  Truuunr  287  Foarth  Avenae,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  November,  1920 
The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

>    for    November    from    Investments 17,926.00 

iisly   acknowledfired    3,438.80 


Current  Receipts 


SSASTBRN  DISTRICT 

MS  HlfiTh  St.  Ch..  110.  BABffor,  All 
ti.,  10;  Woman's  Assoc  of  All 
1i.,  bbl.  ffoods  for  Athens,  Ala. 
•di  Ch.,  for  freight  on  goods  to 
I,  Porto  Rico,  4.  Calais,  First  Ch.. 
t  Baldwin,  First  Ch.,  4.  6or- 
w  Friend,"  for  Talladegra.  Ala.,  20. 
,  Mrs.'  R.  P.,  groods  for  Brewer 
School.  Island  Fallm  Mrs:  T.  F. 
la  for  Brewer  Normal  School. 
iMkport,  First  Ch..  3.  Lincoln, 
7.  Mlllbrtdxe,  Church.  5.  North 
%%,  Church,  1.  Norway  Mrs.  E. 
9r  Saluda  Seminary  10.  Perry t 
A.  Ll.  5.  Portage,  Ch.,  1. 
U  Williston  Ch.,  Covenant  Daugh- 
I  groods  for  Athens,  Ala.  L.  M. 
z  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  The 
jk.  for  Oriental  Missions,  200.  Saco, 
Irish  Ch.,  16.  Skowkesran,  Island 
Ch..  21.  So.  Breirer,  Second  Ch., 
(k  Portland,  Mrs.  W.  S..  for  Auto 
for  Brewer  Normal  School,  2. 
lie,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  box  goods  for 
Ala.      Weld,   Ch..    6.    West    Mlnot, 

irk  tke  Congregational  Conference 

e«  by  George  F.  Cary,   Treasurer, 

■'a    Hmne    Missionary    Union       of 

frs.  C.  E.  Leach.  Treasurer,  123.73. 

AMPSHIHE — 914(62.94.    • 

tions    346.14.    Legacies    1.216.80) 

:  Bamatead,  E.  F.  R.,  for  Straight 

1.        Franconla,  Ch..   15.        Green- 

la,  K..  4.     Hanover,  Ch.  of  Christ 

nmith  College.  50.  Hennlker,  Cent 

for    Home    Missions.    7.24.       I^a- 

Tomen's   Soc,   for  Lexington.   Ky., 

tmmt^T.    Ch..    3.     Lyme,    Ch..    43.50. 

ro,      Ch.,      6.     Manckeater,      South 

reel  Ch.,  77. ;M.  J.  T..  for  Straight 

1.     New    Ipawleii,    Ch..    8.     New- 

B^  R^   for   Straight   Colleg<»,    50. 

nie^    Ch.,    3.50.    Portamovitta.    L.    H. 

r&lladega  College,.  50.     fVakelleld, 

1.,    9.18.     'Walpolcv   First   Ch.,    6.06. 

^9y   S.    S.,    1.66. 

Leflraelea. 
vent  Estate  of  Samuel  N.  Allen, 
serve  legacy  380).  190.  Derry, 
r.  Barker.  3.67.  Hopkinton,  Es- 
farla  G.  Barnard.  2.021.13  (reserve 
L.S47.42),  673.71.  Keene,  Ellsha 
»42. 


111,364.80 


6.     Weat   Bmttle- 


Mclntosh, 
Tallndesra 
goods  for 


fek,   Ch.,   S.   B.   C.   box   goods   for 

%.la.  Lyndonvllle,  Ch.,  20.  ManrheM- 

S.73.     St.   Joknabnry,   Mrs.    H.    E. 


H.,    for   Mcintosh,   Ga., 
boro,  "A  Friend",  16. 
MASSACHVSBTTS — $8/MS.23. 

(Donations  4.365.20,  Legacies  4,178.03) 

Andover,  C.  B.  B.,  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  6. 
Aakby,  S.  S.,  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  6.  An- 
hnrn,  Ch.,  48.15.  Anbnmdale*  Ch.,  290.31. 
Ballard  vale.  Union  Ch..  27.93.  Beeket, 
North  Ch.,  4.59.  Boaton,  Union  Ch.,  bbl. 
goods  for  Marlon.  Alabama;  A.  C.  B.,  for 
Ga.,  11.20:  C.  F.  K.,  for  S.  A. 
College,  12.  Brookllne,  Mrs.  M., 
Athens,  Ala.  Cambridge,  Pros- 
pect Street  Ch..  16.22;  Evening  Branch  of 
W.  M.  Socs.,  for  S.  A.  at  Pleasant  Hill,  20, 
and  for  McTnfosh.  Ga .  20;  A.  C.  L.,  10. 
Cbesterfleld,  Ch.,  14.  Dalton,  Miss  C.  L. 
C.  for  Straight  College.  60.  Dedkam, 
First  Ch..  53.17.  East  Nortkfleld,  L.  V. 
for  Straight  College.  1. 

FlMKex  Nortb  Aaaoclatlon,  1.62. 

Everett  First  Ch..  56.60.  Falmontb, 
Epst  Ch..  5.  Glonceater,  W.  H.  M.  Soc..  for 
Salud<«  .Sf^mlnarv,  25.  Gmnby,  Ch..  6.07. 
Greenfield,  C.  W.  D..  for  Talladega  Col- 
I'^gA.  25  Harvard,  Evnngellcal  Ch..  10. 
Holbrook,  Wlnthrop  Ch..  14.25.  Honaa- 
fonlc,  M.  L.  R..  for  Straight  College.  5. 
Knbbardaton,  First  Ch..  5.79.  Jamaica 
Plain,  Bovlston  Church  School,  5.85.  Law- 
rence. United  Ch.  29.15.  Lee,  First  S.  S. 
75.  Lowell,  "A  Friend".  75.  Lunenburar, 
Ch..  15.  Melrose,  First  Ch..  218.18.  Mil- 
ton, M.  F.  E.  Soc.  two  bbls  and  box  goods 
for  Talladega  College.  Newton  Hl«rb- 
i«nds.  r'h..  62  50.  Newtonvllle,  Central  Ch.. 
100.  Nortk  Blandford,  Ch..  2.  Nortbamp- 
t'»n.  Edwards  Ch..^l06.  Norwood,  First 
Ch.,  44.  Oxford,  F^st  S.  S..  2.10.  Pitta- 
ford,  R.  J.  S..  5.  Preacott,  Ch.,  1.55.  Re- 
hobo^b,  Ch..  20  57.  Roebeater,  First  Ch., 
15.  Roxbury,  Highland  Ch..  50.  Sbrewa- 
hnrv.  r'h..  86.35.  S<|ntbampton,  Ch .  71-. 
Sontb  Bralntree,  Ch..  16.  Snrfnglleld.  Fl'-st 
nh  of  Christ,  by  "A  Friend".  60.:  F.  B..  for 
TalladAga  Colleere,  93.16.:  Mrs.  P.  B..  3;  A. 
N.  n..  5:  E.  H.  N..  5;  >.  H.  C,  6:  H.  C  H.. 
«:  Miss  E.  S.  H..  67.60;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
W..  25:  Friends  at  Annual  Meeting,  113.91. 
Tannton.  Trin.  Ch..  41.25.  Tnmera  Fnll•^ 
TS'lfsf  Ph..  2*?  WakeSeld,  First  Ch.,  150. 
l¥are.  East  Ch..  41.90.  "Webater.  A.  P..  box 
iToods  for  Marlon.  Al^'bama.  'West  Box- 
^«rd,  Ch..  12.  Weatfleld.  Second  Ch..  21.91. 
^Vest  MedfoTd.  Bible  School.  6.  'Wkltmin, 
Ch..  17.68:  S.  S..  1.65.  Wllllamabnnr,  Ch.. 
?'^:  Mrs.  L  D.  J.,  for  Saluda  Semlnarv.  50. 
^Vobnm.  Montvalo  Ch.  6.27.  W^oree«t»^. 
Tlethanv  Ch..  10:  Hadwen  Park  Ch.,  7.32; 
r>.  H.  F..  for  S.  A..  Talladesra  College.  125: 
G.    S..    for    Oil    Stove   for   Brewer   Normal 
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School,  50c;  "Friends,"  for  Oil  Stov«  for 
Brewer  Normal  School,  2;  Daily  Vaca- 
tion Bible  School  for  Oil  Stove,  for  Brew- 
er  Normal  School,   4. 

IVoman'ii  Home  Mlasloiuiry  Assoetatlon 
of  MAMuicliaiietts  and  R.  I^  Mrs.  Amos 
Lawrence  Hatheway,  Treasurer,  for  sal- 
aries.  11.670. 

Roxbnry,  Immanuel-Walnut  Ave.  Ch., 
Pro  Christo  Class,  for  Piedmont  College, 
25. 

Total,  $1,696.00. 

I«esaele«« 

Aatafleld.  Samuel  Williams.  1,000.  Bos- 
torn,  Katherine  Knapp.  680.67.  Concord, 
Maria  E.  Ames,  953.80,  (reserve  legacy, 
252.92).  700.88.  Emiex*  Elvira  D.  Cogswell, 
1.777.78.  Weiitboroiish,  S.  Ingersoll  Briant, 
18  70. 
RHODES  ISI^AND— 9215.74. 

Kingston,  Ch.,  62.75.  Pnwtncket,  Dar- 
lington Ch.,  28;  Park  Place  Ch.,  22.23;  A. 
C.  H.,  two  packages  goods  for  Marion, 
Ala.  Provlden<?e,  Beneficent  Ch.,  36;  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  Social  League,  for  Saluda  Sem- 
inary, 5;  A.  W.  Fm  for  Talladega  College, 
5;  F.  C.  J.,  for  Auto  Truck  for  Brewer 
Normal  School,  25.  Rtvcrpoint,  Ch.,  25. 
Tiverton,   Amicable   Ch.,    6.76. 

CKNTRAL  DISTRICT. 
CONNECTICUT— $1,819.81. 

Andover,  Church,  26.  Ansonlat  L.  F. 
A.,    ■  25.  Blnomfleld,        First        Church, 

25.  BoKrah,  Ch..  5.  Bristol,  J.  T.  C. 
for  Tougaloo  College.  10.  Colnnbia,  Ch., 
16.25.  Comivall,  Benevolent  Soc,  pack- 
age goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Georgetoivn, 
Ch..  35.  Hartford,  C.  C.  R.,  for  Tougaloo 
College.  15.  Hnntlnvrton,  Ch..  13.41.  Kll- 
Un^worth,  Ch.,  5.  Mllford,  W.  G.  B.,  5;  D. 
L.  C.  5;  Mrs.  D.  N.  C.  2;  W.  L.  M..  5;  O. 
W.  P..  5;  G.  J.  S.,  5:  C.  T..  5.  for  Talladega 
College.  Nangatnck,  H.  W.,  for  Tougaloo 
College,  200.  New  Haven,  United  S.  S.,  for 
Thomasvllle,  Ga ,  10.  New^  London,  First 
S.  S..  for  Athens,  Ala.,  15.  Oakvllle,  Un- 
ion Ch.,  26.12.  Pomfret,  E.  L.  K.  and  fam- 
ily, for  Auto  Truck,  for  Brewer  Normal 
School.  5.  Sharon.  Ch..  5.50.  Shelton,  Ch., 
48.  Slmnbury,  J.  H.  E..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 10.  Stafford  Sprlngn,  Ch..  66.73. 
Stony  Creek.  Ch.  of  Christ,.  26.  Thoman- 
ton.  First  Ch.,  1-2.81.  Tolland.  Ch.,  26;  I^. 
M.  S..  bhl.  goods  for  Marlon.  Ala.  Vernon 
Center,  Ch..  11.11.  Waterbnry,  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine Pomeroy,  to  constitute  herself  an 
Honorary  JAte  Member,  50.  ^Wnierio'vm^ 
Methodist  Ch..  for  Tougaloo  College.  10. 
Went  Cornwall,  C  E.  Soc.  6.  West  Hav- 
ew.  First  Ch  ,  33.20.  l^illlngton,  Ch.,  1.68. 
fVoodhrldare.  Estate  of  Mrs.  Ella  B.  New- 
ton, by  Rollln  C.  Newton.  Adm'r..  50.  to 
constitute  Clarence  R.  Newton  an  Honor- 
ary  Life    Member. 

fVoman*!!  Congregational  Home  Mlnnlon- 
ary  Union  of  Connecticut,  by  Mrs.     James 
F.   Ferguson.   Treasurer,   500. 
NK^V    YORK — «6.794R0. 

(Donation)*    6,009.71.    Leiraclen    7^.00) 

Antwerp,  Ch..  24.  Aqaeboime,  Ch..  3.91. 
Brooklyn,  Mapleton  .Park  Ch..  10:  South 
Ch..  55  90;  South  Cong'l  Chanel  S.  S.,  5; 
Tomoklns  Avenue  Ch..  400;  E  M.  V.  !>.. 
for  Student  Aid  at  Joseph  K.  Brick  School. 
100:  Miss  H.  P..  for  Tougnloo  Collep-e.  5. 
BnflTalo,  First  Ch.,  Ivogan  Circle,  box  sroods 
for  Marion.  Ala.;  Pilgrim  Ch..  14.89;  W.  H. 
C.  for  Talladega  College,  2.500.  Canan- 
dalgun.  Mrs.  A.  .T.  H.,  good.s  for  Brewer 
Normal  School  Dennnboro.  Daughters  of 
Covenant,  bbl  goods  for  Marlon.  Ala.  R. 
Nantlck,  E.  P.  S.  for  Auto  Truck  for 
Brewer  Normol  School.  2.  Elbridore,  Ch.. 
26.  Gaiiport,  L.  M.  Soc,  box  goods  and 
$1.25  for  Marion.  Ala.  .Inmentown.  Mrs. 
E.  P.  H..  for  Talladeea  Colleere.  100.  Mt. 
Klco,    H.    B.    H.,    for    T^exington.    Ky.,    10. 


New  York,  Bethany  Ch..  35;  Broadway 
Tabernacle  Ch.,  1,200;  North  Now  York 
Ch.,  20;  Cunard  S.  8.  Co..  books  for  Lin- 
coln Academy;  Mrs.  C.  W.  B..  for  Moun- 
tain and  Southwest  Work,  200;  Mrs.  P.  K. 
S..  for  Bedside  Table  for  Humacao  Hos- 
pital, 10.  Niavam  Falla,  First  Ch..  48. 
Norwieb,  M.  M.  F..  for  Clock  for  Brewer 
Normal  School.  1%  Oawevo,  L.  M.  Soc.  bbl. 
goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Pine  laUind.  Ger- 
man Ch.,  32.55  Portland,  Rev.  C.  W.  M. 
C.  5.  Rlehmond  HIIU  Pilgrim  Ch..  25. 
RIverhead,  South  Avenue  Ch.,  55.52.  Sehe- 
nectady.  Pilgrim  Ch.,  18.  Sherborne,  C.  S, 
G.,  750;  O.  A.  G.,  250.  for  Hospital,  Talla- 
dega College.  TIconderoKat  Ch..  19.80; 
S.  S.,  53c.  rtlea,  Plymouth  Ch..  52.  HV^eaf. 
ukoreland.  First  Ch^  17.  1inilabor«»  Ch.. 
9.36.  liVoodbaven,  Ch.,  3;  C.  B.  Soc.  bbl. 
goods  for  Marion,  Ala. 

liegao. 

Brooklyn,  Estate  of  Henry  Taney.  2.355.- 
27.   (reserve  legacy,  1.570.18),  785.09. 
N¥iW  JERSEY — 9862.61. 

Eaat  Orange.  First  Ch..  84.86.  Glen 
Rldve,  Ch.,  200.  MontclaIr,  First  Ch.. 
277  75.  Morriatown,  G.  E.  V..  for  Straight 
College.  15.  Pateraon,  First  Ch.,  10.  River 
Edge,  S.  S..  60.  So.  Orange,  R.  H.  T..  for 
S.  A.  at  Talladega  College.  40.  'Weatfleld. 
First  Ch..  150;  First  S.  S.,  10. 
brldare.  Plrmt  Ch..  15. 
PENNSYLVANIA — nS.71. 

Pittsburgh^     Slavic     Ch..     5. 
Welsh  Ch..   8  71. 
OHIO — $1.!16B.19. 

Akron,  F.  F.,  for  Talladega  College,  20. 
Cleevland.  St.  John's  Ch.,  Mitylene  Class. 
5:  J.  B.  Club,  2  for  Marion.  Ala.:  Mrs.  G. 
W.  D.,  goods  for  Brewer  Normal  School. 
FlyHa.  First  Ch.,  57.76;  "A  Friend."  for 
Pleasant  Hill  Building,  1.000.  Marietta, 
First  Ch.,  58.17.  Toledot  Washingttn  St. 
Ch  ,   41. 

Throngh  The  Congregational  ConfereMee 
of  Oblo.  bv  Rev.  J.  G.  Fraser,  D.  D..  Treas- 
urer.   244.82. 

Womnn*M    Hone     Missionary     UbIom   off 
OHIO,  by  Mrs.  A.   M.  Williams.   Treasurer, 
136.44. 
M  r  r  H IG  A  N — 9614.42. 

Calumet,  First  Ch.,  W.  M.  S.,  for  Thom- 
asvllle, Oa..  44.  Conntantlne.  First  S.  S.. 
18.08.  Detroit.  O.  J.  W.,  for  Toup-aloo  Col- 
lege. 10  Highland  Park.  L.  M.  S.,  bbl 
c-oods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Jaeknon,  First  Ch, 
W.  M.  S .  bbl.  and  box  goods  for  Athens. 
Ala.  Snngatnek.  L..  A.,  for  Lexington,  Kv.. 
1.  Three  Oaks,  Missionary  Soc.  bbl.  goods 
for  Moorhend.  Miss.  Ypsllnditl,  Ch.,  for 
l^exlngtnn,  Kv.,  184;  S.  S..  for  Saluda  Sem- 
Inarv.   18.     From  Michigan,   20. 

Michigan  Congregational  Conference, 
bv  J  J.  P.  Hal«rht,  Treasurer,   285.65. 

'lVoman*n  Home  Missionary  UnloM  of 
Mlt*hl«an.  bv  Mrs.  L.  S.  Towler,  Treasurer. 
f>oj>  SR.  and  for  Piedmont  College,  10.  Total 

215.85. 

WRSTERN   DISTRICT. 
IL.I.INOIS — 91,610.MI. 

(Donatlnnn  1.0S0.86,  Lesraey  564I.OO) 
Antloch.  Mlllburn  Ch.,  4.52.  CantoM,  Ch.. 
30.50.  Chicago.  Central  Park  Ch..  for 
Pleasant  Hill.  8  50:  Grand  Avenue  Ch.,  Fl- 
delis  S  S.  Class,  for  Chandler  School,  10; 
Oravlpnd  S.  S..  for  Lexington,  Ky..  M:  Oak 
Park  Ch..  three  packages  goods  for  Moor- 
head  Miss.:  St.  Paul.  Ladles*  Aid.  8.50; 
St.  Trlnitv  German  Ch..  5;  TTnlversitv  Ch.. 
34;  Wavel^nd  Av*^nue  Ch..  7.95:  F.  T£,  T, 
for  Fort  Berthold  Mission.  200;  Mrs.  M. 
W..  for  Lexington.  Ky..  5.  Downera, 
Grove.  Ch..  26.  Blgln,  First  Ch.,  BO. 
Rvanston.  First  Ch.,  100.  Geneva-  Ch^ 
fi.36.  Glencoe.  Mrs.  C.  H.  H..  for  Touga- 
loo   College.     20.       .Tack  son  vllle,       Ch..     30. 
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Monroe  Center,  Union  S.  S..  2.47.  Oak 
Park,  PilKrim  Ch.,  52.05.  Paxton,  Cb., 
5.88;  Mrs.  J.  B.  8.,  box  goods  for  Marion, 
Ala.  Sbeflleld,  Mrs.  M.  W..  for  Marion, 
Ala..  5.  SpriBK  Valley,  C.  B.  Soc,  for 
Dorchester  Academy.  6.  Sterling,  Ch., 
22  35.  Wllnette,  Ch.,  34.  Wjonlnv,  S.  S., 
9.32. 

W«aiaa'a  Home  Mlasionary  Vaioa  of  II- 
UaelBk  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson,  Treasurer, 
S58.46. 


EarlTlUe,    Jacob    A.    Dupee.    1,380.    (re- 
serve lesracy  820),  660. 
IOWA— $2,844.02. 

(DoaatlOBB  700.68,  Le^aey  1,583.34> 

CorniBK*  W.  M.  Soc,  packas^e  groods  for 
Talladegra  Collegre.  Covnell  BlnffM,  Mis- 
sionary Soc.  two  packacres  croods  for  Tal- 
ladega Colleere.  Manchester,  W.  M.  Soc, 
bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead,  Miss.  PcMitvllIe, 
S.  S,,  17.13;  Primary  S.  S.,  5  for  Marion. 
Ala.  Sioax,  Mrs.  J.  E.  H.,  groods  for.  Moor- 
head. Miss.      l¥aterloo.  The   First   Ch.,   66. 

The  Coairresatlonal  Coaference  of  Iowa, 
by  S.  J.  Pooley.  Treasurer.  Prom  Chs.  and 
S.  S..  430.22;  from  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Iowa, 
242.33. 


Moatoar,  Mm.  Margaret     J.     Tenny,   1.- 
583  34. 
WISCOBTSI^V — 1622.93. 

Waaitaot  Underw^ood  Chapel  C.  E.  Soc, 
10;  P.  P.  S..  5;  C.  Y.,  20  for  Lincoln  Acad- 
emy. l^^Hewatert  Ladies'  Union,  bbl. 
goods  for  Moorhead.  Miss. 

Wlseonala  ConirrefnitioBal  Conferem<^e, 
by  L.  L.  Olds,   Treasurer,  $303.18. 

WoBiaa*a   Home   Mlvsloa    Union    of  W^ls- 

eoasla,  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Way,  Treasurer, 
1284,75 

irnrWESOTA — $434.89. 

Minneapoilai  Park  Ave  Ch..  bbl.  goods 
for  Marion.  Ala.  St.  P^ult  Olivet  Ch.,  box 
t^oods  for  Moorhead,  Miss.  Waaecat  S.  S., 
box  goods  for  Marion,   Ala. 

Conirvefratlonai  Conference  of  Mlaneaota, 
by  J.  M.  McBride,   Treasurer,    $338.46. 

Weaaa'a   Home   MUwiionary      Union      of 
Mlaaesota,  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fancher,  Treas- 
urer. S96.43. 
VISSOURI~$409  49. 

Kansas  City:  Invincible  Concert  Co..  for 
Plorence,  Ala.,  34.07.  St.  Joseph.  First 
Ch..  9.93. 

Weniaa*s   Home   MlMHlonary      Union      of 
]|flmanrl,     bv     Mrs.     Chester     B.     Curtis, 
Treasurer,   1365.49. 
KANSAS — $28.06. 

Hnmboldtt  B.  N.   B.,   7.     Mnseotaht   Ch., 
5.50.    WIehltai  Ch.,  5.55;  E.  L.  D..  for  Tal- 
Ja£ega  College.  10 
BfEBHASKA-— $507.60. 

T-A**'*"*  ^'  35.75.  Omahai  Benson  Sta., 
Trvington  Ch..  5.  CamDbellt  Ch.,  11.25. 
C^hridaet  Ch..  29.20.  Carrollt  Ch.,  11.32. 
Clarkat  Ch.,  24.50.  Coamhusi  Ch.,  30.95. 
Vr^*»  Oerman  Ch..  10.  David  Cityt  Ch.. 
llil'  »■■■•■««  Ch..  7.25.  Bxetert  Ch.. 
lO-SO.  PHendt  C  E.  Soc.  for  Chandler 
Normal  School.  5.  Genevat  Ch..  26.25.  Hav 
J»Haa»i  Ch..  6.25.  lilneolns  PIvmouth 
n»M  23;  ZIon  German  Ch.,  25.  McCookt 
^erman  Ch..  15.  Ravenna t  Ch..  IV^O. 
«Wa«  CHy.  Ch..  30c  Sfoekvlllet  Ch..  MBO. 
Ssttrat  Ch..  2  16.  Taylort  S.  S..  for  Moor- 
J^^^iMiss..  10.  Uehlinsrt  Ch..  2.48.  Weep- 
;■*  Watert  Ch.,  7.40;  C.  E.  Soc.  for  Mc- 
intosh, Ga..  15.     Yorkt  Ch.,  49.17. 

Wamaa's   Home   Mlsafoaary      Union      of 

;*V?r**«  ^y  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hall.  Treasurer. 
•103.70. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— $121.88. 

A!We:    Ch..     2.30.       Aberdeen:    Ch..    4.45. 

??!■* J'*^""**'*  ^^'  ^l^*-  BnlTalof  Ch.. 
J^O.  Chamberlain t  Cb.,  3.50.  De  Smett 
n  »^«^^-  Hermoaat  Ch..  3.50.  Hetlandi 
^-  E.  Soc.  12.  Hill  Cltyi  Ch..  3.16.  Ipswieht 


S.  S.  5.29.  Lake  Preston t  Ch..  1.  Redfledt 
Ch..  14.15.  Roekfordt  Ch.,  1.30.  Sprinv 
VaUeyt  Ch.,  5. 

Woman's    Home    Missionary      Union      of 
South    Dakota,    by    Mrs.    B.      L.      Burgess, 
Treasurer,  57.38. 
COLORADO — $75.30. 

Bethunei  German  Ch.,  20.  Pueblo.  First 
Ch..   12. 

Woman's    Home   Missionary      Union      of 
Colorado,  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robertson,  Treas- 
urer. $43.30. 
MONTANA— $18.00. 

Llvlairstons  First  Ch.,  Live  Wire  Club, 
for  Crow  Agency.  10.  Watklnst  German 
Ch.,    5. 

Woman 'fD    Home    Missionary      Union      of 
Montana,  by   Mrs.  G.   M.  fkiwards.   Treas- 
urer, $3. 
OKLAHOMA — $7.00. 

Through   The      Consrresmtlonal      Confer- 
ence. Mrs.  M.   S.  Rowe,  Treasurer,  $7.00. 
WYOMING — «11.69. 

Sherldant   Ch.,   11.69. 

P.ACIPIC  DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA    (Northern) — $196.83. 

Berkeley:  North,  36.02.  Cerest  First. 
2.10.  DInnbat  10.80.  Orasa  Valley t  1.81. 
Martlnext  6.90.  Mill  Valley:  90c  Oakland: 
Frultvale  Ave.,  5.16;  Olivet.  4.75.  Paler- 
mo:  4.32.  Palo  Alto:  Ch..  16.44;  S.  S..  4.75. 
Paradise:  90c.  Pittsburir:  2.16.  Rio  Vista: 
S.  S.,  39c  San  Francisco:  First.  27.  San 
Mateo:  10.80.  Ssn  Rafael:  4.32.  Santa 
Cms:  40.50.  Stockton.  16.20.  Tipton:  S.  S.. 
61c. 

CALIFORNIA    (Southern) — $694.62. 

Brea:  4.28.  Bnena  Park:  3.70.  Chula 
Vlffta:  Ch..  6.27;  S.  S..  5.  Claremoat: 
32.44.  Bscondido:  17.84.  Glendale:  7.20. 
Hawthorne:  3.07.  Lawndale:  1.44.  Lemon 
Grove:  1.62.  Lona  Beach:  32.40.  Loa  An- 
aelea:  Athens.  4.32;  Armenian,  1.48;  Be- 
t»^any,  5.44;  Berean,  8.40;  Colegrove.  1.92; 
East.  2.04;  First  Ch.,  50;  First.  W.  M.  S., 
3«.89:  Grace.  1  92:  Lincoln  Mem.,  88c;  Mes- 
siah. 8.15;  Pilgrim.  9.60;  West  End.  ?.40: 
Mrs.  G.  R.  B.,  for  Marion,  Ala.,  5  W.  M. 
B..  10.  Manhattan:  3  10.  Moreno:  1.20. 
National  City:  2.86.  Norwalk:  3.  OH 
Center:  4.80.  P*»Miden.i:  First  Ch.,  37.50; 
Lake  Avenue  20:  Neighborhood.  16.68 
Pomona:  11.76.  Ramonat  3.75.  Redaada. 
54.  Redondo  Reach:  3.67.  Riverside:  15. 
San  BeniarHiiio:  Ch..  8.40;  S.  S.,  10.57. 
San  DIegot  First.  35.03;  La  JoUa.  6;  Logan 
Heights.  7.80;  Mfqion  Hill.  C^i..  i2;  S.  S., 
2.88;  Mrs.  G.  A.  F.  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  5. 
San  Jacinto:  5.8<^.  Santa  Awn:  20.  Santa 
Barbara:  12.  Sierra  Madre:  18.  IVhlt- 
ti"-*    Ch..    30:    S.    S..    7.14.      Yueaipat    1.74. 

'Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  So. 
California,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton,  Treasurer, 
71.18. 

IVASHINGTON — $272.80. 

Bellinfrhsm:  Mrs.  A.  F.  K.,  for  Marion. 
Ala..  10.  Bndlcott:  German  Ch.,  50;  Ind.. 
40.  Everett:  First,  10.  Irby:  German. 
19.50.  Odessa:  Pilgrim  German,  25;  St. 
Matthews.  39.30.  Pasco:  7.  Pcnneroy:  4. 
Richmond  Beach:  3.50.  RltsvHle.  Phila- 
delphia Ch..  17.50.  Seattle:  Fairmont.  5: 
Plymouth  (for  two  shares  of  nurse's  sal- 
ary. Humacao>.  10;  West.  10.  Spokane: 
Corbin  Park.  5.  Sunnyslde:  6.  Tacoma: 
Epst.  7.  White  Salmon:  4. 
OREGON — $282.18. 

Oreaon  Con«n*er>stional  Conference,  by 
Mrs.    H.    S.    Gilbert,   Treaurer,    157.18. 

W^oman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Oregon,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Murdock,  Treasurer, 
195.00. 

IDAHO — $23.00. 

Conareaatlonal  Conference  of  Idaho,  by 

Rev.   C.    E.   Mason,   Treasurer,   23. 
HAWAII — $24  42. 

Hilo:  Portueuese.  4.25.  KalophI:  Chi- 
nese,    6.18.       Kakaako:      Japanese,       1.51. 
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Kaneoket  C.  E..  35c.  Kaupot  Hawaiian, 
1.16.  Kohalai  Union,  3.50;  Japanese,  3.50. 
Kaallvat  Rev.  S.  K..  38c.  Nakiuit  1.25. 
Pvaneaet  Filipino,  1.40.  liValalaat  Wol- 
okai,  95c. 

THE  SOUTH,  Ac. 
NORTH    CAROLINA — $90.75. 

Brickat  Mrs.  S.  C,  1;  Mrs.  J.  J..  1:  Mrs 
R.  W.,  6;  H.  O.  P.,  4.75;  J.  L..  15  for  Jos 
^    Brick    School.      Seotlaiid    Ne«ki    W.    E 
A.,   for  Jos   K.   Brick    School,   25.    Thelnui. 
Rev,  A.  A.  T.,  for  Joseph  K.  Brick  School, 
,6.      Troyi    Sunday    School      Convention    of 
Congrregrational    Churches,    Midde    District, 
18.    WeldoBi  C.  C.  H.,  for  Joseph  K.  Brick 
School,  1.     MTlittakerat  W.  W.,  10:  Mrs.  W. 
W.  W.,  5  for  Joseph  K.  Brick  School. 
TENNESSEE — $3.00. 

Memphlst  First   Ch.,   3. 
GEORGIA — $164.70. 

Demoreatt  Union  Ch..   14.70.     Macont  *'A 
Friend,"    for    Kindergarten,    Athens,    Ala., 
150. 
ALABAMA — $15.00. 

Aaaiatoat      First    Ch.,    5.      Blrmin«rhamt 
B.   J.   A.,   for  Talladesra   Collegre,   5.   Dola- 
mltvi  G.   C,   for  Marion,   Ala.,    5. 
MISSISSIPPI— $102.15. 

Moorbeadt  Miss  F.  A.   G.,  for  Girls'   In- 
dustrial   School,    100:    Miss    B.    F.    B.,    for 
Girls'    Industrial   School,    2.15. 
LOUISIANA — $66.00. 

Avery:  Avery  Island,  5.  Erath t  S.  S., 
2.60.  Gneydant  Hubbard  Ch ,  8.  Mareelt 
Mayflower  S.  S.,   1.     New  Iberia t  St.   Paul 


Ch.,  8.50;  Howe  Institute  (Baptist).  1.50. 
New  Orleaast  Beecher  Mem.  S.  8..  2.50; 
Straight  College  Co-operative  Club,  for 
Window  Shades  in  Girls'  Dormitory,  i6. 
OpelooMuit  Holiier  S.  S.,  1 
TEXAft— $15.38.  ^        _^„ 

TlyaM>ath  Caaff*!  Caafereace  for   Tillot- 
son    College.    15.38. 
FLORIDA — $15.00. 

Oealat   D.    W.   Q.,    for   Fessenden    Acad- 
emy,  2.    • 

Warnaa**   Home   Mlsaiaaary      ITaioa     af 
Florida,   Mrs.    Fred    R.    Marsh,    Treasurer, 
13. 
PORTO  RICO--$1.00. 

Nainiaboi  Ch.,   for  Blanche   Kellog^s  In- 
stitute,  1. 

CoBsresatlOBal  'Warld  Moveaieat.  2S»l#t«St 
SaatBtary  of  Reeelpti  for  Naveaiber.  IIISS 

Donations $46,118,48 

Legacies 8,323.26 

Total $63,441.74 

SaaiBUiry  af  Receipts  Twa  Maatba,   Praai 
October  1  to  Noveatber  Sft,  liKM 

Donations $62,165.73 

Legacies 15.096.03 

Total    $77,261.76 

HoBolalu,  Hawaii. 

Mr.   and    Mrs.    George   P.      Castle,      The 
George   Parmelee  Castle   Trust,   Securities 

received ^ $5,940.00 

EadowBieBt  Faad 
The  Henry  W.  Hubbard  Fund. 

additional $8,505.99 
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AS  TO  PREACHING 

HAVE  you  ever  considered  how  far  the  various  missionary  enter- 
prises that  these  pages  present  are  dependent  upon  preachers 
and  preaching!  We  refer  not  at  all  to  the  matter  of  publicity, 
important  as  that  may  be,  but  to  the  planting  and  nourishing  in  human 
breastfi  of  those  religious  convictions,  those  consecrations  of  heart  and 
treasure  o<ut  of  which  every  great  spiritual  adventure  springs  and  by 
which  it  must  constantly  be  sustained.  Surely  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  to  every  ** missionary  man'*  that  the  ministers  of  the  land 
maintain  the  very  highest  standards  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

Theology,  the  science  of  religion,  like  other  sciences,  is  of  course 
subject  to  inevitable  changes  and  expansions  from  age  to  age.  Certain 
well-worn  formulae  that  seemed  to  our  fathers  sound  and  sufficient  do 
not  satisfy  'us.  They  have  lost  their  reality,  they  fail  to  express  our 
best  thinking.  We  look  farther  into  the  truth,  see  more  of  its  round- 
ness, or  think  we  do,  than  did  the  men  of  a  former  generation.  We  must 
find  other  ways  of  saying  what  we  mean. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  insist  that  such  new  forms  of  thought  and 
expression  should  be  genuine  improvements.  Other  arts  and  sciences — 
those  for  instance,  of  education,  of  medicine,  of  surgery,  of  engineering, 
are  continually  changing,  and  every  change,  each  unfolding  of  new 
knowledge,  spells  increased  efficiency.  Men  giv^  up  the  old  reaper's 
cradle  because  they  get  ten  times  the  work  out  of  the  modem  harvester. 
Have  we  not  a  right  to  expect  the  same  sort  of  progress  in  this  greatest 
of  all  sciences,  the  finest  of  all  arts— that  of  transmuting  truth  into 
character  1  Should  not  advance  in  theological  knowledge  and  in  practice 
of  preaching  mean  increase  of  power  to  put  things  over,  to  do  for  the 
individual  and  for  society  in  ampler  and  more  effective  fashion  the 
things  that  religion  is  meant  to  do!  This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not 
always  the  case  with  ** progressive'*  preaching. 

Robert,  after  hfcaring  his  minister  publicly  discard  one  after  an- 
other the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  instructed 
without  putting  much  positive  teaching  in  their  place,  came  home  from 
church  one  Sunday,  and  with  the  wisdom  of  eighteen  years,  thus  de- 
livered himself: 

** Mother,  I  am  not  going  to  church  after  this." 

**Not  going  to  church — why  not?'* 

**  Because  Dr.  Blank  is  either  right  or  wrong  in  what  he  says  about 
the  Bible.  If  he  is  right,  there  is  no  use  of  my  going  to  church. 
But  if  he  is  wrong,  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  withdraw  my  innocent  mind 
from  his  influence.    Me  for  the  golf  club  next  Sunday!" 

Before  one  ventures  to  break  in  pieces  the  defective  earthen  vessels 
in  which  the  water  of  life  has  hitherto  reached  thirsty  souls,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  as  all  must  agree,  to  make  sure  that  you  have  other  water-tight 
containers.  — S.  L.  S. 


FURTHERING  THE  PRACTICE  OF  CHRISTIAN  STEWARD- 
SHIP 

THERE  is  a  New  England  city  in  wtiich  is  located  a  fine  strong  church. 
The  people  of  this  church  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  seriously 
their  responsibilities  for  the  benevolent  work  of  our  fellowship. 
The  pastor  is  a  leader  among  ministers  in  the  state.  A  year  ago  a  unanimous 
vote  could  have  been  bad  iu  the  state  that  this  church  and  its  minister  were 
in  the  front  in  all  good  works. 

The  minister  received  a  copy  of  the  Stewardship  Enrolment  Card. 


PILGRIM  STEWARDSHIP  ENROLMENT 

"Ye  Abe  Not  Vour  Own" 
PRINCIPLES 

1.  God  is  the  owner  of  all, 

2.  I  am  His  stewnrd  Fiml  must  nti;<.uiil  to  Him  for  all  I  have. 

3.  He  requires  of  mj  Stcn'ardship,  as  pnrt  of  its  oxpresiion, 

the  setting  aiinrt  of  n  ilefinite  proportion  of  my  income 
for  fhc  cxteiiaion  of  His  Kiugdoni, 
ortlorslf  Bivers  with  inuderKti'  Income.  alKrt  »[lh  m  l*nth. 


ENROLMEMT 


Accepting     tbeit     piindplei,     I  v„ni„ 

pnrpow    to    Mt    uida    ■    daflnlta  '^"'"v   --' 

proportloQ    or    mj    lucDmi    to    ba  ,  ,, 

gltta    rsgaUrly    to    lellgloui    and  AJdrei* 
charitable  woib.     Far  tbli  y«si    I 

will  let  aslda  per  cent.  Church  ~ 


The  principle  of  the  card  appealed  highly  to  him.  He  perceived  that 
the  practice  which  it  is  intended  to  foster  would  be  good  for  the  spiritual  life 
of  his  church.  With  this  thought  he  went  to  his  midweek  service  with  the 
card  in  hand.  He  read  it  to  the  people  and  explained  the  significance  of 
proportionate  and  systematic  giving  as  bearing  upon  Christian  stewardship. 

After  the  service,  an  influential  member  of  the  church,  a  man  of  high 
standing  in  the  husincs-s  affairs  of  the  city,  commented  favorably  upon  the 
principle  of  Christian  stewardship  and  upon  this  particular  means  of  further- 
ing its  practice.  Doubting,  however,  whether  a  mere  public  presentation 
would  yield  any  definite  good,  he  advised  the  pastor  to  "sell"  stewardship 
just  as  a  merchant  would  .sell   liis  wares.     Tlic  minister  went   home  in   a 
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thoughtful  mood.  He  aad  his  wife  had  long  been  praetieing  the  giving  of  a 
tenth  for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes.  'Hk>w:ever,  they  thought  it 
wise  to  look  over  their  contributions  for  the  ten  months  of  the  year  thus  far 
passed  to  see  how  nearly  they  had  matched  their  standard  in  their  actual 
giving.  They  were  disconcerted  to  find  that  there  was  a  considerable  dis- 
crepancy and  that  it  was  not  in  favor  of  the  objects  for  which  gifts  are 
intended.  They  promptly  rearranged  their  scale  of  payments  in  order  fully 
to  meet  their  tenth.  'Having  thus  begun  at  home,  the  pastor  took  fifty  of  the 
cards  and  went  forth  to  see  fifty  of  his  leading  members.  A  very  simple 
explanation  was  all  that  was  necessary,  and  he  returned  in  due  season  with 
fifty  signatures.  He  bears  testimony  that  they  were  given  gladly  and  that 
the  importance  of  the  principle  of  proportionate  giving,  conscientiously 
followed,  was  immediately  recognized. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  pastor  and  the  people  of  this  church  that  this 
experience  has  yielded  them  a  return  in  spiritual  values  of  high  order. 
Incidentally,  and  yet  importantly,  it  has  completely  removed  any  thought 
of  a  cut  in  the  apportionment.  When  the  church  confronted  the  apportion- 
ment for  1921,  which  had  looked  so  large,  they  declared  they  had  no  interest 
in  apportionm.ents,  believing  that  any  standard  which  the  State  Conference 
might  venture  to  suggest  would  be  far  below  that  which  the  church  would 
willingly  and  spontaneously  do. 

An  interesting  little  personal  touch  belongs  in  this  story.  On  the  first 
of  the  month  following  the  executive  session  which  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
held  concerning  their  own  benevolences,  he  was  posting  his  pastoral  records 
and  noticed  that  since  the  first  of  the  year  he  had  performed  fifty-two 
marriag^es  and  that  the  fees  received. had  amounted  exactly,  to  the  dollar, 
to  one-tenth  of  his  salary.  In  telling  the  story,  he  adds  whimsically  the 
remark  that  even  in  the  matter  of  benevolences  it  seems  impossible  to  do  for 
the  Lord  more  than  he  promptly  returns. 

It  is  presumable  that  the  philosophy  of  Malachi  is  not  the  highest  incen- 
tive for  Christian  giving,  but  it  seems  to  corrt»spond  with  the  facts  in  the 
modem  day  as  well  as  in  the  times  of  old. 

The  pastor  of  an  important  church  in  Wisconsin,  also  believing  that 
Christian  stewardship  is  another  expression  for  Christian  worship,  presented 
this  subject  to  his  people  with  the  result  that  126  signed  cards  were  returned 
to  him.  The  church  then  made  its  benevolence  canvass  and  went  far  beyond 
the  goal  of  its  apportionment.  This  church  also  tells  us  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  mention  an  apportionment  figure  to  them,  for  such  a  figure,  according  to 
the  ordinary  method  of  computation,  would  be  far  below  what  the  church  is 
giving  at  the  present  timse. 

After  all  this  was  done,  the  pastor  asked  twenty-fiv€  of  his  foremost  busi- 
ness men  each  to  take  one  Enrolment  Card  and  seek  to  secure  the  signature 
of  another  person.  Every  one  of  these  twenty-five  returned  a  signed  card. 
The  church  has  now  a  list  of  151  persons  definitely  committed  to  Christian 
giving  on  a  careful,  systematic,  proportionate  basis. 

In  the  light  of  such  experiences  as  these,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  believe 
thart  the  principle  would  be  found  to  commend  itself  to  thoughtful  people 
anywhere  and  that  the  practice  of  the  principle  is  prood  business,  with  th^ 
emphasis  upon  the  word  *'good.'' 

The  most  encouraging  sign  we  know  Ls  that  throughout  the  States  a 
pastorate  awakened  to  the  supreme  importance  of  this  campaign  is  becoming 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Plans  for  Stewardship  enrolment  are  being 
widely  laid  that  are  bound  to  load  most  of  our  churches  in  the  near  future 
into  a  life  large  and  free. 
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LENTEN  PROGRAM  OF  EVANGELISM 

THE  USE  OF  THE  PRAYER  CALENDAR 
"The  Fellowship  of  Prayer" 

DURING  recent  years  many  churches  have  been  helped  in  their  evan- 
gelistic work  by  the  use  of  the  Lenten  prayer  booklet,  **The  Fellow- 
ship of  Prayer/'  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  booklet  to  assist  pastors 
to  organize  and  to  direct  the  prayer  life  of  the  parish  that  all  the  features  of 
the  work  of  the  church  will  be  uudergirded  with  spiritual  power.  The  prayer 
calendar  provides  a  brief  outline  for  study,  meditation  and  prayer  by  suggest- 
ing the  use  of  passages  of  Scripture,  a  hymn  and  a  meditation  dealing  with 
some  phase  of  the  Christian  life.  Such  a  prayer  booklet  is  an  aid  to  individ' 
udls  as  a  program  to  private  devotions  and  as  a  guide  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  regular  habit  of  private  prayer. 

**The  Fellowship  of  Prayer'*  is  helpful  for  family  worship.  A  pastor  can 
be  of  much  help  to  his  people  by  having  available  such  a  booklet  to  put  into 
the  families  where  family  prayer  has  long  been  neglected,  as  the  prayer 
booklet  offers  a  practical  program  for  family  worship. 

The  booklet  may  also  be  used  for  the  regular  prayer  meeting  as  well  as 
group  prayer  meetings  wherever  these  are  held.  The  organization  of  a 
number  of  group  neighborhood  or  cottage  prayer  meetings  is  in  most  cases  u 
helpful  thing  to  do.  It  is  not  possible  of  course  to  organize  an  entire  com- 
munity year  after  year  for  group  prayer  meetings,  but  each  year  the  pastor 
will  find  some  women  in  his  parish  who  are  willing  to  open  their  homes  for 
a  brief  hour  of  neighborhood  prayer  and  invite  to  these  meetings  their  friends 
of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Such  a  prayer  circle  exerts  an  influence  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  size  and  the  pastor  should  by  all  means  establish  at 
least  a  few  of  these  neighborhood  centers  in  the  parish. 

And  lastly,  the  prayer  calendar  is  of  help  in  the  regular  worship  of  the 
church,  as  it  is  a  means  by  which  the  pastor,  by  using  the  general  themes  or 
daily  topics  in  the  prayer  meeting  and  Sunday  services  of  the  church  may  • 
lead  his  people  in  their  thought  and  worship. 

The   Program  of  Preaching 

The  character  of  the  preaching  must  be  such  that  all  will  understand 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  its  boundless  implications  for  individual  righteous- 
ness and  social  justice.  There  ought  to  be  a  definite  evangelistic  appeal  in 
every  pulpit  utterance  preceding  and  during  the  Lenten  period.  The  great 
themes  of  religious  thinking  should  be  presented  with  freshness  and  vigor. 
How  we  may  know  God ;  What  He  does  for  us ;  The  Reality  of  Good  and  Evil ; 
What  the  Bible  teaches  about  Jesus  Christ ;  Redemption  through  Him,  and 
how  He  helps  those  who  follow  Him;  How  Communion  with  God  is  effected — 
its  purpose  and  hindrances;  Human  Life  with  its  upward  reach  toward  God, 
and  its  outward  reach  toward  mankind;  the  many  ways  in  which  modern 
paganism   and   materialism   bind   men's   thoughts;   Jesus'   teachings   of  the 
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idealism  of  life — thot  it  is  possible  to  mingle  in  busy  affairs  of  the  day  and 
yet  to  live  one 's  secret  life  in  the  calm  assurance  of  fellowship  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  .which  broods  over  the  lives  of  men  with  boundless  love  and  sympathy. 
In  the  development  of  these  themes,  the  pastor  should  make  clear  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  each  individual  to  win  others  to  the  Christian 
life,  and  also  the  great  duty  that  rests  upon  the  church  to  train  its  young 
people  and  to  lead  them  into  the  fullness  of  the  Christian  experience.  He 
will  find  many  opportunities  to  explain  how  the  evangelistic  program  seeks 
to  make  effectual  this  primary  aim  of  the  church. 

The  Invitation  or  Personal  Workers'  Committee 

The  members  of  the  invitation  or  personal  workers'  committee  should  be 
selected  with  great  care,  for  their  duty  is  the  securing  of  the  decision  of 
others  to  enlist  in  the  Christian  life,  and  to  enter  tlie  service  and  worship  of 
the  Christian  church.  A  brief  study  of  the  art  of  salesmanship  will  convince 
anyone  that  the  ability  to  secure  the  decision  of  another  willingly  and  gladly 
to  do  that  which  he  had  not  planned,  is  the  foundation  of  success  in  busi- 
ness. Such  ability  is  no  less  necessary  for  success  in  the  fine  art  of  winning 
others  to  the  discipleship  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Committee  therefore  should  be 
composed  of  those  who  have  in  addition  to  a  deep  religious  life  the  tact,  the 
determination  and  the  ability  to  win. 

Sub-Committees 

It  is  helpful  to  organize  sub-committees  which  limit  their  activities  to 
certain  groups:  For  example,  a  man's  invitation  committee  to  work  with  the 
men  of  the  community  and  a  woman's  committee  to  work  with  the  women. 
As  has  been  well  said,  men  are  learning  how  to  win  other  men  **of  their  own 
size"  and  it  is  heartening  to  know  that  some  of  our  strongest  bankers, 
merchants  and  lawyers  are  giving  their  time  to  win  to  the  discipleship  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  other  bankers,  merchants  and  lawyers.  Those  who  are  to 
seiTe  as  personal  workers  should  make  a  study  of  the  methods  used  by  others. 
If  a  Christian  man  who  really  gets  something  worth  while  out  of  his  religion, 
will  apply  the  common  sense  and  practical  methods  of  carrying  to  another 
what  he  himself  has  found  of  value,  he  will  succeed.  There  is  no  magic  or 
sleight-of-hand  that  will  win  permanent  results.  But  it  does  require  a  sys- 
tematic and  sympathetic  understanding  of  another's  viewpoint  and -the  meet- 
ing of  him  on  his  level  and  then  with  tact,  with  love,  with  patience,  leading 
him  to  the  acceptance  of  Christ's  offer  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The  con- 
version of  a  soul  is  a  mystery  of  mysteries.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and 
every  worker  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  try  to  force  a  mechanical  6r  pre- 
mature decision. 

Finding  Christ 

As  has  been  well  said,  there  are  three  ways  to  find  Christ — the  way  of 
love,  of  faith  and  of  obedience.     Some  enter  by  one  avenue ;  some  by  another. 

Some  see  the  beauty  of  Christ  in  picture,  or  in  story,  and  loving  Kim, 
acquire  faith  and  follow  H'im  by  obedience.  Others  learn  of  Him  by  faith 
through  belief  in  the  testimony  of  others  and  then  come  to  love  Him  and  to 
obey  Him.  And  still  others  come  to  Him  through  obedience,  learn  His  law 
and  obey  Him,  and,  come  in  time  to  the  fullness  of  faith  and  the  richness  of 
love.  Our  part  in  leading  another  to  Christ  is  that  of  introduction.  We  are 
to  testify  to  what  the  Christian  life  is  to  us,  and  ex])lain  as  far  as  we  under- 
stand, the  reality  of  the  spiritual  life,  until  the  seeker  desires  to  know  Christ 
and  to  follow  Tlim.    "He  that  seeketh,  findeth." 


FINANCING  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

By  Rustic 

IN  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  June,  1920,  issue  of  The  American 
Missionary,  I  revealed  to  the  readers  of  the  magazine  some  of  *'The  Joys 
of  a  Country  Parish.'*  Now  I  want  to  tell  of  further  joys  which  I  have 
found  in  putting  my  church  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  a  task  accomplished 
within  the  last  six  monliis. 

Like  many  another  country  church,  this  one  was  simply  jogging  along 
financially  under  the  old  plan  of  making  an  annual  solicitation  for  lump 
sums  toward  the  minister's  salary.  In  this  way,  from  four  to  six  hundred 
dollars  was  secured  by  separate,  special  appeals,  or  was  taken  out  of  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  treasury.  Benevolences!  Well,  not  much  attention  was 
paid  to  them.  If  any  extra  money  could  be  secured,  it  was  sent  on  to  meet 
the  apportionment,  but  the  necessity  of  raising  our  quota  was  regarded  as 
far  from  a  sacred  obligation. 

After  carefully  surveying  the  field,  I  became  convinced  that  the  parish 
was  capable  of  larger  and  better  things.  The  budget  and  envelope  system 
employed  in  most  city  churches  I  believed  should  be  presented  to  my  people 
and  strenuously  urged.  I  knew  full  well  that  I  would-be  up  against  the 
laissez  faire  argument  and  the  ''can't-do-it"  philosophy  of  the  pessimists. 
**It  is  not  adapted  to  the  country,"  I  felt  sure  I  would  be  told.  ** Farmers 
get  their  money  irregularly  and  therefore  cannot  contribute  on  the  weekly 
basis,''  would  also  be  urged.  I  gave  full  weight  to  all  these  considerations, 
and  after  prayerful  thought  about  the  matter,  I  decided  to  proceed  with 
iconoclastic  boldness  and  make  the  venture. 

The  tima  was  particularly  auspicious  last  spring.  Both  the  Interchurch 
and  the  Congregational  AVorld  ^lovemeiits  were  stressing  stewardship.  Much 
publicity  was  appearing  on  the  subject,  and  many  pamphlets  were  available 
for  circulation.  So  I  took  full  advantage  of  the  situation,  preached  several 
sermons  on  the  world  needs  and  our  local  needs,  and  finally,  on  April  25th,  I 
brought  matters  to  a  climax  by  making  a  strong  appeal  for  repudiating  our 
outworn  methods  of  raising  money  and  inaugurating  a  new  and  approved 
system  of  finance.    It  worked  like  a  charm. 

Let  me  tell  you  just  how  I  brought  about  the  revolution.  First  of  all,  I 
secured  a  big  attendance  by  making  the  occasion  a  Spring  Rally  Day,  with 
special  musical  features,  and  other  attractive  parts  to  the  service.  Then  in 
the  presence  of  the  representative  citizens  of  the  community  (ours  being  a 
community  church  with  no  competing  church  within  several  miles)  I  set  forth 
the  new  plan.  After  explaining  it  verbally,  I  turned  to  a  blackboard  and 
made  doubly  sure  that  they  understood  by  a  charge  through  the  eye-gate  to 

their  minds.     Under  the  heading,  ''A  Budget  for  V • Church,*'  I 

enumerated  the  items  of  expense  that  we  would  have  to  meet  during  the 
coming  year— usual  items  such  as  salaries  of  minister  and  sexton,  fuel  and 
lights,  insurance,  printing,  incidentals,  etc.  Perhaps  you  will  think  me  un- 
warrantedly  bold  when  I  say  that  I  added  generously  to  the  amounts  usually 
appropriated  for  some  items,  doubling  the  sexton's  allowance  and  increasing 
the  amount  for  pastoral  support  by  $240.     Even  then  the  total,  supplemented 
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by  home  missionary  aid,  was  some  $300  under  the  sum  estimated  by  the  gov- 
ermuent  as  a  normal  salary  for  a  family  of  five.  So  I  will  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you  and  say  that  it  was  with  absolutely  no  compunction  of  conscience 
that  I  set  down  the  increased  amount  for  the  man  in  the  manse.  When  I  had 
finished  with  the  budget,  about  half  the  board  being  covered  with  that  phase 
of  the  matter,  T  turned  to  the  other  half,  and  under  the  heading,  **How  to 
Meet  It,"  I  showed  that  by  means  of  pledges  ranging  from  two  dollars  to  ten 
cents  per  w^eek,  we  could  easily  realize  the  sum  called  for  by  the  budget.  To 
conclude,  I  appealed  for  pledges  on  the  monthly  plan  sufficient  to  double  our 
present  apportionment. 

To  be  perfectly  fair  and  Congregational  with  the  people,  I  next  invited 
questions  that  any  of  them  might  wish  to  ask,  and  suggested  a  free  discussion 
of  the  plan.  Several  spoke  briefly  and  in  each  instance  commended  the  new 
departure.  I  saw  that  the  sentiment  was  of  the  haystack  sort:  **We  can  do 
it  if  we  will,*'  and  so  at  the  psychological  moment  I  put  it  to  a  vote.  The  bud- 
get was  adopted  without  opposition,  and  we  immediately  proceeded  to  secure 
pledges  to  cover  it,  such  as  you  all  are  familiar  with,  1  suppose.  The  re- 
sponse was  most  gratifying  both  as  to  the  number  of  pledges  turned  in  and 
the  size  of  them.  They  averaged  far  above  my  expectations.  The  amount 
pledged  for  benevolences,  too,  was  surprisingly  large.  Five  teams  of  men 
and  women  were  appointed  to  visit  those  not  present  at  the  service  and  secure 
their  pledges.  Thus  quite  an  addition  was  made  to  the  initial  amount.  In 
fact,  both  the  current  expense  and  benevolence  budgets  were  underwritten 
with  good,  substantial  pledges. 

The  plan  has  now  been  in  operation  more  than  six  months.  A  milk 
strike  has  been  on  in  the  community  part  of  the  time  and  other  troubles  which 
we  did  not  anticipate  have  arisen.  They  have  not  affected  seriously  the 
steady  flow  of  coin  into  the  church  exchequer.  When  our  treasurer  presented 
his  report  for  the  first  half  year  of  the  new  system,  the  people  listened  to  it 
with  open-mouthed  wonder.  It  seemed  almost  as  though  he  must  have  ac- 
quired the  Midas  touch.  The  minister's  salary  has  been  met  in  full  each 
month — and  at  double  the  rate  of  two  years  ago — the  winter's  coal  has  been 
paid  for  and  all  other  bills  promptly  settled;  an  amount  has  been  contributed 
for  benevolence  that  will  mean  the  trebling  of  our  former  gifts  to  missionary 
effort,  and  a  substantial  balance  was  left  in  the  treasury.  Another  fact  worth 
noting:  An  account  has  been  opened  at  a  bank  in  a  near-by  city,  and  all 
bills  were  paid  by  check — not  an  inconsiderable  matter  in  itself,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

System  has  triumphed,  and  system  will  work  wonders  in  many  country 
churches  if  it  is  employed— churches  which  now  are  weak  and  languishing. 
It  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  education  and  inspiration,  I  believe,  showing 
them  the  way  and  creating  an  enthusiasm  to  undertake  the  job.  So  don't 
let  anyone  say  that  the  budget  and  envelope  system  is. not  workable  in  the 
country  nowadays.  Rural  conditions  have  changed  in  recent  years.  Farmers 
are  not  dependent  longer  upon  autumn  sales  as  formerly.  Dairying  has  be- 
come an  extensive  industry,  and  therefrom  there  is  a  steady  flow  of  money 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Moreover,  many  work  in  shops  and  factories 
in  neighboring  villages  and  cities,  so  that  ready  cash  is  available  in  the  coun- 
try today  as  well  as  in  the  city.  The  budget  and  envelope  system  is  there- 
fore as  practicable  in  the  country  churches,  with  possibly  a  few  exceptions, 
as  in  the  city  churches.  And  it  will  be  a  means  of  grace  to  the  eountry 
churches  to  adopt  it.  I  feel  more  and  more  convinced  that  many  rural 
churches  which  are  now  limping  sadly  could  go  bounding  forward  if  someone 
would  get  them  to  adopt  a  modern,  efficient  financial  sysem. 
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Watch  for  the  news  from  the  Midwinter  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine. 

#  #    # 

The  long  delayed  leaflet  by  Rev.  Andrew  Gavlik,  entitled  '*The  Church 
as  a  Center  of  Americanization/'  is  at  last  ready  for  publication. 

«    «    « 

Are  the  young  people  of  your  churches  doing  anything  along  the  line  of 
home  missionary  dramatics?  If  so,  will  you  kindly  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  experience  and  suggestions? 

«    «    # 

Our  work  should  be  pushed  among  the  Finns  of  this  country.  Last 
year  we  had  twenty-four  churches  with  1,369  communicants,  a  larger  number 
than  any  other  Protestant  denomination. 

«    «    « 

The  two  great  Americans  whose  birthdays  will  be  celebrated  this  month 
deserve  not  so  much  further  speech  making  as  the  incarnation  of  their  spirit 
into  the  daily  lives  of  the  American  people. 

#  «    « 

A  request  has  come  from  New  Port  Richey,  Florida,  for  hymn  books. 
Who  can  meet  this  need?  Correspond  with  Rev.  ^Milton  H.  Babcock,  New 
Port  Richey,  Morida,  or  with  the  Secretary  of  Promotion  of  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society. 

«    «    « 

Our  work  among  foreign-speaking  peoples  is  growing  rapidly. 
Especially  urgent  are  the  calls  from  among  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  Germans, 
Finns,  and  Italians.  This  work  is  peculiarly  national.  The  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  assists  many  foreign-speaking  churches  in  self-supporting  states. 

«    «    « 

How  many  churches  will  join  the  Gary  and  Miller  group?  The  follow 
ing  message  has  recently  been  forwarded  to  this  oflSce  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Indiana:  ''Both  Gary  and  Miller  will  start  free  from  the  Society  January 
1,  1921.  A  good  New  Year's  prift !  I  feel  like  shouting  'Hurrah!'  "  No 
wonder*  he  does.  HV)w  nuiny  other  Superintendents  will  have  similar  cause 
for  rejoicing  before  the  year  is  over? 

^P         ^P        ^P 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  article  "A  New  and  Better 
Type  of  Home  Mission  Work,*'  copied  from  The  Christian  Century,  There 
is  probably  no  more  interesting  piece  of  Christian  work  being  done  than  that 
known  as  "The  Larger  Parish  Plan.''  We  have  considerable  literature 
telling  of  the  various  fields  where  this  plan  is  in  operation,  and  shall  be 
jrlad  to  send  it  to  any  who  may  be  interested. 
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A  CONGREGATIONAL  OUTPOST  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
WASHINGTON 

tiij  licv.  Granville  Uoss  Pike,  Yakima,  Washington 

surface  inch  by  inch,  while  the  slow 

stars  rose  and  set,  until  at  last  the 

laite  followcci  the    rushing    Yakima 

River  through   Union   Gap,   and  be-  - 

hold,  the  face  of  the  ground  was  dry ! 

The  farm  was  ready  for  its  tenants. 

They    came — a    motley     tenantry! 

that  "PlymouUi     First,  the  Red  Man,  hunting  the  wild 

things  among  the 


WEbL   out   toward   our   coun- 
try's  western  rim,    farther 
from  Boston  than  Bagdad  is 
from  Berlin,  in  the  AEosee,  one  of  the 
choicest  portions  of  the  world-famous 
Valley  of  the  Vakima,  this  parish  lies. 
Yet  it  justifies  the  late  Joseph  Cook's 
favorite  insistence 
Sock    undergirds 
our     whole     con- 
tinent    of     free- 
dom,"   for    it    is 
American   and   it 
is  Congregational, 
Th«  Creation  of  a 

Garden   Spot 

Geo  logi  cal  ly, 
this  entire  region 
is  in  teresl  ing, 
Water  once  stood 
hundreds  of  feet 
deep  where  today 
losh  alfafa  waves, 
corn  rustles,  po- 
tatoes grow  to  un- 
believable size, 
fruit  is  found  in 
bewildering  varie- 
ty, herds  low, 
flocks  gambol. 
and  children 
wend  their  way  to 
school  from  hap- 
py, p  r  OS  per  ous 
homes.  Through 
the  ages    genera- 


sage  brush  and 
chaparral.  Then 
the  cowboy  fed 
his  herds  on  the 
hardy  grass  and 
spring  vegetation 
After  the  cow- 
boy, came  the  set- 
tler, driving  his 
wells  and  tap- 
ping the  low-ly- 
ing reservoirs,  re- 
leasing the  arte- 
sian fountains 
that  leaped  to 
the  task  of  fer- 
tilizing the  dor- 
mant earth.  Lat- 
er came  the  en- 
gineer, who  lifted 
the  mountain 
stream  from  its 
rocky  bed  in  a 
distant  canyon 
and  wedded  it  to 
th  e  so  )  1.  As 
everywhere, 
tions  of  acquatie  lives  ran  their  brief  produce  and  plenty  are  the  fruit  of 
course  and  added  their  bodies  to  the  that  union, 
deepening  ooze.     Silt  from  the  high-  Origin  of  the  Parish 

lands,  wash  of  melting  snow  and  In  a  general  way,  the  Yakima  Val- 
clondburst,  decaying  plants,  all  help-  ley  and  its  tributaries  are  shaped  like 
ed  to  make  the  soil  that  once  formed     the  right  human  forearm  and  hand, 


the  floor  of  an  old  inland  sea  of  in- 
credible depth  and  richness.  Mean- 
time, the  constant  inflow  was  steadily 
spilling  over  the  lowest  depression  in 
the  rocky  barrier  which  volcanic  up- 
heaval had  thrown  across  its  pathway. 
Thus  Cod's  mightiest  chisel  was 
steadily  cutting — carving  a  channel 
bit  by  bit  and  lowering  the  water's 


with  fingers  extended.  Within  the 
area  which  it  comprises  there  are 
now  three  hundred  thousand  acres 
under  irrigation,  producing  this  year 
crops  worth  more  than  forty  mil- 
lion dollars.  On  the  thumb  of  this 
imaginary  hand  lies  the  parish — two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  it — ex- 
tending twenty-five-  miles  in  a  strip 
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ten  miles  wide;  and  in  what  is  prac- 
tically the  center,  the  Moxeo  Valley 
Congregational  Chureh,  a  eontinent's 
breadth  from  Plymouth  Rock,  lifts 
high  the  banner  of  Pilgrim  principles 


and  exemplifies  the  Pilgrim  spirit. 

In  October,  1892,  two  or  three  fam- 
ilies from  eastern  homes  and  churches 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  central  part 
of  Moxee  Valley,  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  southeast  of  the  new  railroad 
town  of  Yakima.  Not  more  than  two 
Sundays  had  passed  before  the  mem- 
bers of  these  households,  ehildren  and 
adults,  were  orjranized  into  a  Sun- 
day School,  which  was  superintended 
by  one  nf  the  mothers.  From  that 
first  meeting  until  the  state  health 
office  forbade  all  public  assemblajrcs 
because  of  the  influenza  epidemic  last 
year,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years, 
this  Sunday  School   never  missed   a 

Eiffht  or  ten  years  after  this  hefrin- 
ninp.  there  came  to  the  neitrhborhood 
a  group  of  French-Canadian  families, 
who,  seeinE  that  it  was  a  goodly  land, 
speedily  induced  many  others  (o 
come.  They  built  an  ample  church, 
a  home  for  their  prie.st,  and  a  com- 
modious hall  for  social  and  entertain- 
ment purposes.  Five  years  later,  a 
band  of  Hollandci's  was  attracted  to 
the  Moxee  Valley.  They,  too,  con- 
structed a  church  and   a   parsonage. 


These     two  colonies  occupied     much 
the  larger  part  of  the  land.     Protes- 
tant  families,  other  than  Dutch  Ke- 
furmed,  coming  in  from  time  to  time, 
were   relatively   few,   even   when    in- 
cluding those    without  de- 
nominational     preferences 
and  those  of  scant  or  no  re- 
ligious interest.    They  were 
dispersed  among  the  Cana- 
dians and  Hollanders  and 
on  homestead  claims  in  the 
sage  brush  outside  the  ir- 
rigated district. 

How  the  Church  Cama 

The     majority     of     the 

people     who  were    neither 

French     nor    Dutch    were 

loosely  identified  with  the 

little  Union  Sunday  School, 

meeting  in  the  home  ot  the 

superintendent  from   1892 

to     1903.       The     distriet 

schoolhouse  was  erected  in 

the  year  last  named,  and 

after  that  the  Sunday  School  sefluoiu 

were   held   in   that   building.     There 

had  been   occasional   preaching,  and 

part  of  the  time  a  class  meeting  -was 

maintained  by  the  Methodist  Church 

of  Yaltima. 

In  1904,  Rev.  James  Milligan  Dick- 
son, D.  D.,  then  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  resigned  the  pastorate  of  a 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  and  after  a  year's  travel 
abroad  took  up  his  residence  with  a 
son  in  the  Moxee.  He  considered  his 
work  done  and  had  come  to  this  coun- 
tr.v  to  rest.  However,  the  habit  of  a 
lifetime  was  strong  upon  him,  and 
seeing  that  these  people  were  scatter- 
ed and  shepherdicss,  he  visited  them, 
preached  lo  them  and  gathered  them 
into  a  single  flock. 

Dr.  Dickson,  wise  from  long  ex- 
perience, realized  that  only  the  demo- 
cratic methods  and  doctrinal  hospi- 
tality of  Hie  Pilgrim  faith  and  order 
would  furnish  a  satisfactory  platform 
upon  which  all  these  diverse  elements 
could  stand  in  equality  of  fellow- 
sbip  and  liberty  of  worship.  Conse- 
quently, this  venerable  apostle,  Pres- 
byterian by  antecedents,  Dutch  Rc: 
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formed  by  affiliation,  gatliered  twc-u- 
ly-two  adults  together,  some  of  them 
joiniDg  by  profession  of  faith  and 
some  by  letter,  and  in  June,  V.tOli,  or- 
tranized  them  into  the  Moxie  Valley 
Congregational  Church. 

The  conditions  attendant  npoii  the 
organization  invest  this  ehnreh  with 
a  sort  of  spiritnal  hegemony  over  the 
unchurched  of  all  this  large  area,  an 
obligation  which  it  has  faithfully  en- 
deavored to  meet.  "Within  four  year.s 
from  its  organization  the  little  com- 
pany which  made  up  its  member.sliip 
had  accumulated  money — earned  by 
the  women  with  needle  and  bread  pan, 
and  saved  by  the  men  with  hammer 


and  saw — so  that  a  roomy  and  taste- 
ful ly-dfcoratcd  house  of  worship  was 
Imilt  and  stood  invitingly  upon  a  siti; 
donated  by  Mr.  N.  J.  Dickson,  Dr. 
Dickson's  son. 

Rev.  Cnnfield  T.  Cooley  was  settled 
lis  jiastor,  but  after  a  year  and  a  half 
of  serviw  he  resigned,  and  a  rancher 
who  livfd  fifteen  miles  away  was  ask- 
ed to  i-iindnct  a  Sunday  morning  ser- 
vice during  llip  few  weeks  which 
were  likely  to  intervene  bf'fi>re  a  new 
minister  could  be  secured.  Scarcity 
of  avHilalile  ministers,  the  removal  of 
members,  financial  depression,  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  various 
other  hindrances  conspired  to  make 
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tlio  coiitiiniiiiii'i'  of  that  uiiforluiiatf 
arm's  length  service  neeessary  until 
the  i>resenl  time. 

Ill  11*10,  the  Northern  I'neitie  Kail 
mad  thrust  an  arm  ten  miles  lim^ 
from  Yakima  down  into  this  promit;- 
inp  valley,  ami  .Moxec  City  began  lo 
take  shape,  thus  deliniii<;  the  popular 
eenter  of  the  rojrion.  li  was  but  a 
short  time  until  the  Coiipreiratiiiniil 
ehnreh  bnildlng  was  moved  two  and 
a  half  mihw  from  its  ori^iinal  loeation 
in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  In  the 
newer  eenter  of  population.  A  eon- 
siderablo  addition  was  erected  and 
equipped  for  use  by  the  primary  iK 
pnrlnieni  of  the  Sunday  S.'him!.  for 
t'hristian  Kndeavor  meeiiuirs  and  s.i- 
eial  events.  AbonI  this  lime,  loo,  tlu- 
ehureb  assumed  self-support  and  his 
ivntiuned  on  that  basis.  Its  ni.in- 
bers  made  liberal  eontribniions  lo 
Armenian  Helief.  lied  I'loss.  Liberty 
].oai)s  and  other  funds. 


The  nuihl  iinitpie  feature  of  this 
ehnreh  is  its  reaction  to  conditioDs 
ereated  by  the  eominunity  in  which 
it  staruls.  Within  ihts  territory  of 
approximately  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  irrigated  aeres  are  found 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  familjes. 
Of  these  about  seventy-five  occupy 
the  northwest  eorner  and  are  connect- 
ed with  Yakima  rather  than  with 
Moxee  City.  The  French  families 
probably  nuniV)cr  one  hundred  and 
forty  and  the  Dutch  sixty  or  more, 
it  is  from  the  remaining  seventy-five, 
living;  far  apart,  diverse  in  race,  lan- 
■.'uasTo,  religious  baokground.  some  of 
MO  ri'li-rioii  at  all,  that  the  Congre- 
i;ationali-t-i  have  built  their  church 
in  the  Mosce  Valley. 

lis  eontinuanee  is  wonderful  when 
ilie  I'a^-T  that  its  mend>crehip  is  drawn 
from  many  nationalities,  and  that 
three  la niruages— French.  Dutch  and 
Knglish— arc  spoken,  in  Bonclr}-  dia- 
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lects,  is  considered;  and  the  wonder 
grows  when  we  consider  that  three 
types  of  religion  are  represented  in 
ttiis  valley:  Roman  Catholic,  or 
fourth  century  Christianity;  Dutch 
Reformed,  or  seventeenth  century 
Christianity ;  and  Congregationalism, 
or  twentieth  century  Christianity, 
embracing,  usually,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  varities. 

When  the  Tercentenary  Program 
reached  the  item  of  modest  pensions 
for  veteran  leaders  of  the  Congrega- 
tional hosts,  what  response  could  a 
little  church  so  constituted  and  cir- 
cumstanced be  expected  to  make  to 
this,  the  nearest  to  a  denominational 
appeal  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrim 
bathers  has  ever  sent  forth?  We 
read  its  answer  in  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  first  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  Congregational  name  to  treble 
its  apportioned  quota. 

For  more  than  fourteen  years  this 
church  has  stood  in  its  place,  demon- 
strating the  reality  of  Christian 
unity.  It  has  been  a  spiritual  home 
for  the  stranger  and  the  unchurched ; 
it  has  minted  the  soul  life  of  the  com- 
munity, sending  forth  its  sons  and 
daughters  yearly,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  sacrifice  and  service,  and  its  mem- 
bership has  acquired  and  developed  a 
granitic  Christian  character  through 
its  labora  of  love. 

While  all  the  land  now  irrigated  is 
occupied,  there  has  been  surveyed 
with  splendid  promise  of  speedy  con- 
struction, a  higher  canal,  which  shall 
water  approximately  thirty  thousand 
acres  on  the  slopes  of  the  ridges  sur- 
rounding the  population  just  describ- 
ed. It  requires  no  prophet's  vision 
to  forsee  the  great  and  sudden  de- 
mand which  the  turning  of  water  on- 
to Moxee's  available  dry  acreage  will 
make  upon  the  religious  resources  of 
this  neighborhood.  It  is  against  that 
day  that  the  Moxee  Valley  Congrega- 
tional Church  has  been  raised  up. 
The  effort  of  these  past  apprentice- 


ship days  has  been  to  develop  a  spirit, 
a  vision,  and  a  catholicity  of  fellow- 
ship suiliciently  deep  and  broad  to 
measure  up  to  the  opportunity  and 
supply  the  need  of  such  an  influx  of 
people  when  it  does  come.  The  diffi- 
culties of  these  people  are  to  them 
opportunities;  their  limitations  are 
pnviliges  and  their  liabilities  assets. 
The  great  distances  now  separating 
family  from  family  and  family  from 
church  to  them  simply  indicate  room 
reserved  for  coming  members. 

It  is  now  expected  that  work  upon 
the  great  storage  basin,  suspended 
during  the  war,  will  be  resumed  by 
next  July.  As  soon  as  it  is  known 
that  water  is  sure,  settlers  will  begin 
to  filter  in  and  begin  getting  their 
land  ready  for  the  water  as  soon  aa 
the  water  is  ready  for  the  land.  Also, 
as  soon  as  actual  work  is  begun  on 
this  project,  the  region  will  be  filled 
with  engineers,  mechanics,  and  other 
workmen,  many  with  their  families. 
These  will  all  gravitate  toward  Moxee 
and  its  only  Protestant  church,  and 
upon  the  Congregational  Church  will 
fall  most  of  the  responsibility  of  car- 
ing for  them.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  the  facilities 
which  it  already  has,  so  that  it  may 
continue  to  be  the  mother  church  of 
the  region,  even  after  the  increase  ia 
population  make  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain local  Sunday  Schools  and  even 
preaching  stations  at  other  points. 
It  polyglot  constituency  will  be  able, 
with  Pentecostal  effect,  to  greet  each 
newcomer  in  his  mother  speech  and 
to  welcome  into  fellowship  with  those 
familiar  with  the  religious  forms  and 
background  to  which  he  has  been  ac- 
customed. They  are  prepared  to  ex- 
tend to  the  newcomers  a  hospitality 
as  broad  and  as  personal  as  the  gospel 
they  represent.  Their  prayer  is  that 
help  may  be  extended  to  them  in 
preparation  for  that  hour,  in  order 
that  as  their  *'day  their  strength 
shall  be.'* 


#    #    # 

To  have  suffered  much  is  like  knowing  many  languages.     You  have 
learned  to  understand  all,  and  to  make  yourself  intelligible  to  all. 
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A  REAL  "SKY"  PILOT 

"/  shot  an  arrow  iiita  the  air'' 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE.— How  large  is  your  iiarish?  A  rather  conatrlcted  altair,  I  soa- 
ped, It  you  are  an  eastern  pastor,  brother  miniister.  II  your  parish  is  west  of  the 
MlBSisslppI,  perhaps  your  arrangement  is  like  that  ot  the  Powd«r  River  Parish  In 
Montana,  with  three  thousand  square  miles  ol  leiuitory  all  yours.  If  bo,  and  you  can't 
make  yourself  heard  over  the  entire  area  at  once,  confer  with  Rev.  Clayton  B.  Wella, 
pastor  of  Fairmont  Congreeaiional  Uhurch,  Wichita.  Kansas,  a  member  o[  Mr.  Wells 
L-hurch,  and  his  stepson  Frank  Isely  by  name,  both  adepts  In  radio  telegraphy, 
have  made  possible  the  sending  ol  his  soimuns  out  into  the  world  so  that  they  may 
be  heard  at  remote  points.) 


IN   the  .state  of  Kaiisiis  tliure   is 
preacher   wlio   is   a   real   "sky 
pilot,    for   he   ai-tually    proaelii 
through  the  sky  every  Suiulay  iii<rl 
through  the  medium  of 
a  wireless  station  own- 
ed by  cue  of  his  parisli- 
iouers.    The  preacher  is 
Rev.  Clayton  B.  Wells, 
pastor  of  the  Foirmount 
Congregational    Chureli 
of  Wichita,  and  Modera- 
tor of  the  Kansas  Con- 
ference    of     Congrega- 
tional   Churches. 

The  olden -time  cir- 
cuit preacher  in  Kansas, 
who  rode  from  parish  lo 
parish,  little  dreamed 
that  twenty  years  later 
his  more  modern  fol- 
lowers would  step  1.0 
the  .adin  transmitter, 
close  the  switch,  and  for 
twenty  minutes  preach 
to  a  greater  number  of 
listeners  than  his  com- 
plete circuit  preaching 
ever  reached.  Even  the 
average  layman,  quite 
well  read  in  scientifii: 
subjects,  does  not  always 
realize  the  wonderful 
strides  made  in  radio 
telephone  and  telegraph 
work. 

The  following  story 
related  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Stanley,  a  member  of 
Mr,  Wells'  church,  and  manager  of 
the  Cos-Radio  Company  of  Wichita, 
shows  how  the  sending  forth  of  ser- 
mons via  radio  first  eame  about: 


REV.  CLAYTON  B.  WELLS 


■'On  a  certain  Sunday  evening 
line  moiith.s  ago,  as  I  sat  in  my  pri- 
alc  station  ready  to  send  out  my 
viiiiiifT  Q  S  T,  which  is  wireless  for 
"lley,  everybody,  listen,' 
Hcv.  Clayton  B.  Wells, 
who,  by  the  way,  is 
teacher  of  the  Bible  at 
Puirmount  College  as 
well  as  pastor  of  the 
Fairraount  Congrega- 
tional Church,  chanced 
to  pass  and  dropped  in- 
to the  station.  He  took 
me  to  task  for  not  hav- 
ing attended  morning 
servicCj  and  then  and 
there  suggested  that 
hencefoi'th  the  radio  sta- 
tion on  the  Lord's  Day 
be  devoted  to  the  Lord's 
work.  I  immediately 
took  down  Mr.  Wells' 
sermon  and  transmitted 
it  to  the  hundreds  of 
stations  within  hearing. 
Now  it  has  become  an 
established  custom  to 
send  out  these  sermons 
every  Sunday  eveninu; 
at  7 :30.  Letters  of  ap- 
preciation, addressed  to 
the  'Radio  Preacher' 
and  the  'Wireless  Par- 
Niin'  have  been  received 
from  all  parts  of  the 
Middle  West."  On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Stanley  re- 
ceived a  postal  card 
amateur  operator  near 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  who  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  pot  your  Q  S  T  the  other  night  and 
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tried  to  speak  a  word,  but  everybndy 
was  so  buny  talking  to  you  I  could  not 
Ket  your  elation,  t  think  It  would  be  h 
Bood  idea  for  you  to  send  out  a  sermon 
every  Sunday  nlghi.  We  would  all  listen 
Tor  it,  for  it  is  the  only  sermon  I  know 
about  that  Is  being  sent  through  the 
air.  I  am  a  night  watchman  at  a  cement 
plant  and  have  a  little  wireless  station 
of  my  town,  I  never  have  lime  to  go  t') 
church  at  night  and  I  need  to  aleep  dur 
tng  the  day.  Send  your  measagea  on.  If 
ron  do  I  will  cop  them  and  post  them 
on  the  pay  house  every  Sunday  night. 
There  are  a  bunch  of  cement  men  here 
who  never  go  lo  church." 

Station  9-B  W  has  a  sending 
capacity  of  fivp  hundred  miloH,  and 
Mr.  Stanley  estimates  there  are  more 
than  on«  tfaonsand  wireless  stations  in 
that  area.  All  of  them  can  pet  his 
message,  althonf^Ii  soni^  are  so  sinall 
they  cannot  answer.  Tie  believes 
most  of  them  are  open  on  Sunday 
nights  and  knows  that  most  of  the 
boya  watch  for  his  sermons.  They 
are  iwnt  out  between  7  :M  and  H  p.  m. 
every  Sunday  evcninfr.  On  good 
BendiD?  nigrbts  answers  have  been  re- 


!    STATION.    WICHITA.    KANSAS 

i-civi'(l  fmni  raiLfhmen  in  the  Texas 
raniiaiidle  and  from  one  station  on  a 
raneh  in  liaea  County,  Colorado,  fif- 
leen  milis  from  the  nearest  church. 
Kven  on  bad  sending  nights,  however, 
the  .sermons  get  across  to  all  who 
have  their  keys  open  in  Kansas  and 
Oklnhoma. 

Tiicre  is  a  jeweler  located  in  a 
snialt  town  in  iiortiiern  Kansas,  where 
little  ever  occurs  to  distnrb  the  eonn- 
Iry  folk,  who  goes  lo  Iiis  store  on  Sun- 
day evening,  copies  the  seimon,  and 
po.sts  it  on  a  bulletin  board  in  front 
of  his  store  where  a  gooilly  number 
of  noti-cluirchgoinp  people  ffather  to 
read  if. 

On  July  18.  1920,  Mr.  Wells'  ser- 
mon was  sent  ont  as  nsnal.  A  portion 
follows:  "The  subject  for  tonight 
is  'I,ov.'  one  nnolher.'  In  these  three 
words  i.s  found  the  sei-i'd  of  success 
for  llii'  (inlion.  (he  firm  and  the  in- 
dividual. Without  love,  life  is  a  fail- 
lire.  Did  you  ever  slop  to  (hink  that 
love   is  simply  a  desire   to  help  the 
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Other  fellow  play  the  game  fair  and 
look  the  world  squarely  in  the  face 
with  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  man 
who  is  crooked!*' 

Shortly  afterward  the  following 
letter  was  received  from  southern 
Texas: 

Radio  Preacher.  9  B  W, 

Wichita,  Kansas. 
Dear  Sir: 

Was  listening  in  tonight,  when  I  heard 
for  the  first  time  your  Q  S.  T.  I  tuned 
the  old  receiver  in  imtil  you  were  very 
Q  S  A  and  copied  your  sermon.  That's 
the  first  sermon  I  have  listened  to  in 
ten  years.     Am  station  agent  here  for 

the  Railroad,  and  four  years  ago  1 

acquired  the  wireless  bug.  I  put  up  an 
aerial  and  constructed  a  receiver.  I  soon 
got  the  fever  in  real  form  and  sat  up 
nights  until  long  after  midnight.  For 
a  time  everything  went  well,  but  after 
a  whUe  the  late  hours  became  an  old 
story  to  friend  wife,  and  she  accused  me 
of  neglecting  her  and  the  baby.  Per- 
haps I  did.  so  laid  off  for  a  while,  but  I 
couldn't  keep  away  from  the  old  set,  and 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  wife  and 
baby  left  me.  Yes,  I  guess  I  love  them, 
but  I  love  to  hear  the  old  "sigs"  come  in. 
I  am  wondering  tonight  what  I  am  made 
of.  Your  sermon,  O.  M.,  has  sure  torn 
a  hole  in  me.  I  don't  seem  to  care  to 
listen  in.  Don't  know  what's  the  matter. 
Guess  I  am  out  of  sorts.  Well.  I  will 
listen  for  your  sermon  next  Sunday. 

On  July  25th,  the  Q  S  T  was  sent 
out  in  the  regular  manner  and  we 
were  told  that  Mr.  Wells  was  out  of 
the  city.  We,  therefore,  listened  to 
a  venerable  preacher,  whose  subject 
was  an  old  one,  yet  ever  new — **And 
a  little  child  shall  lead  them.''  He 
spoke,  in  part,  of  the  innocence  and 
beauty  of  the  child  in  the  home. 

On  July  28th  there  came  another 
letter  from  the  radio  friend  in  south- 
em  Texas  which  was  of  a  pathetic 
nature  and  speaks  for  itself: 

Radio  Preacher,  9  B  W, 

Wichita,   Kansas. 

Last  night  I  listened  in  as  usual, 
copied  your  sermon,  which  was  very 
Q  S  A.    That  was  sure  some  sermon.  I 


never  thought  before  that  I  would  have 
any  use  ior  preachers,  but  I  have  chang- 
ed my  mind.  Your  sermon  reached  the 
right  spot  In  my  heart,  if  I  have  any. 
buy.  O.  M.,  I  must  confess  that  when  I 
finished  copying  your  Q  S  T  I  was  a 
mess.  I  threw  the  old  receiver  on  the 
table  und  went  to  the  Methodist  church, 
a  couple  of  blocks  away.  The  preacher 
had  just  started  his  sermon,  and  strange 
to  say.  his  subject  was  "Home,  the 
Sweetest  Place  on  Earth."  After  the 
service  I  went  down  froUw,  took  the  old 
preacher  aside,  and  told  him  my  troubles. 
Well,  we  talked  things  over,  and  then  we 
went  to  my  mother-in-law's  house.  Wife 
had  not  gone  to  bed.  Today  we  are  aU 
back  in  our  little  home,  and  best  of  all, 
radio  did  it.  Well,  I  guess  you  have  had 
enough  of  this,  so  C  U  L. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Wells  has 
been  instituting  another  innovation 
along  tlie  same  line,  by  speaking  for 
five  or  ten  minutes  during  the  ser- 
mon period  into  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  telei)hone,  which  when  atmos- 
pheric conditions  are  right  has  a 
radius  of  from  three  to  four  hundred 
miles.  In  that  space  there  are  many 
wireless  telephones,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Mr.  Wells  is  opening 
the  way  for  a  new  type  of  pulpit  ora- 
tory. Nowadays  ** canned''  music 
has  become  almost  a  household  neces- 
sity; therefore  why  not  have  **  can- 
ned'' sermons  every  Sunday  for 
those  unable  to  attend  public  wor- 
ship ?  The  plan  might  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  inducing  the  worldly  to  be 
present  at  some  form  of  church  ser- 
vice. No  matter  where  an  individual 
might  be,  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  cease  from  the  form  of  en- 
deavor in  which  he  was  at  the  moment 
engaged  to  listen  to  the  word  of  God. 
Mr.  Wells  has  set  an  example  that 
may  well  be  emulated. 

And  so  Fairmount  Church  of 
Wichita  is  privileged  to  have  a  much 
larger  audience  than  the  one  wWch 
assembles  in  the  church  auditorium 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday. 


•    #    • 

There  is  nothing  higher  than  this— beautiful  goodness.  It  is  some- 
thing for  us  to  be  able  to  know;  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  do;  but  it  is 
infinitely  more  to  be.  Wisdom  in  Ood  is  great,  perhaps,  is  greater,  but  good- 
ness is  greatest  of  all. — Selected. 
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THE  CITY  CHURCH  AS  A  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

By  liev.  Lawrence  A,  Wilson,  Oredey,  Colorado 


A  MUCH  abused  word  is  thai 
word  *' community. ' '  No  term 
has  been  more  loosely  employ- 
ed than  the  term  **  community 
church.'*  In  small  towns  it  has  been 
used  to  advertise  the  ambitions  of  a 
church  which  has  adopted  wiles  to 
gather  in  all  elements  of  a  community. 
In  cities  it  is  often  used  by  churches 
simply  to  indicate  that  they  have 
adopted  a  program  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  broad.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  term  often  reflects  a  narrow, 
stereotyped  program  which  the 
church  has  assumed  the  community 
ought  to  need.  Still  other  churches 
have  adopted  the  name  as  a  protest 
against  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
evils  of  denominationalism.  These 
churches,  however,  almost  inevitably 
gravitate  into  groups  which  are 
themselves  new  sects,  frequently  of 
the  most  dogmatic  type. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  community 
program  which  was  adopted  not  a 
priori  but  only  after  a  scientific  sur- 
vey had  determined  the  community's 
actual  needs,  and  by  a  church  which 
did  not  disdain  a  denominational 
name,  but  was  frankly  supported  in 
its  enterprise  by  The  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society. 

The  church  was  located  in  a  large 
district  of  working  class  homes,  in 
one  of  the  great  industrial  centers  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains.  The  program 
was  designed  to  supplement  the 
homes  and  to  magnify  family  life.  It 
was  the  only  social  institution  whose 
program  did  not  distract  from  the 
home  and  segregate  members  of  the 
family  group.  Whole  families  were 
brought  together  to  the  church.  The 
wi'iter  at  one  time  had  been  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  most  fascinat- 
ing work  to  be  done  was  in  crowded 
tenements  and  slum  districts.  He 
reveled  in  institutionalized  projects 
which  included  everything  from  show- 
er baths  to  lectures  on  Einstein.  He 
thought  that  mere  normal  homes  were 
prosaic.    His  sociological  nose  led  him 


in  the  direction  of  an  odor.  There, 
he  thought,  he  could  find  real  human 
interest  stories.  But  he  has  learned 
that  the  real  romances  of  life  gather 
around  the  little  homes  established 
by  one  man  and  one  woman,  and  that 
churches  which  contribute  most  to  the 
coming  civilization  are  the  churches 
which  stand  by  the  side  of  the  normal 
home. 

The  church  referred  to  sought  to 
minister  to  the  normal  home  and  to 
the  normal  man — the  whole  man.  One 
of  its  principal  features,  therefore, 
was  a  large  gymnasium.  A  speaker 
at  a  Eugenist  congress  once  said  that 
if  he  could  have  his  choice  he  would 
rather  be  born  a  robust  burglar  than 
a  consumptive  bishop.  The  writer's 
ob.>ervation  has  not  discovered  any 
bishops  who  show  symptoms  of  being 
consumptive.  On  the  other  hand, 
burglars  are  seldom  robust;  th^y  are 
undersized  weaklings  who  have  felt 
compelled  to  use  underhand  means 
of  getting  a  living.  There  is  a  fall- 
acy in  the  old  conception  that  sickli- 
ness and  saintliness  go  together.  The 
writer  has  seen  many  saintly  people 
who  were  not  sickly,  and  not  a  few 
sickly  ones  who  were  anything  but 
saintly.  Jesus*  mission,  as  He  stated 
it,  was  not  to  **save  souls,''  but  to 
''save  men."  So  this  church  erected 
a  plant  and  adopted  a  program  which 
should  promote  physical  as  well  as 
spiritual  salvation.  Most  of  the  men 
in  the  city  were  connected  with  the 
mining  industry,  working  ifa  the  heat 
and  foul  air  half  a  mile  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  soi^ely 
needed  wholesome  recreation.  They 
worked  in  eight-hour  shifts,  so  that 
all  through  the  twenty- four  hours  one- 
third  of  the  population  was  at  work, 
one-third  was  asleep,  and  one-third 
was  at  play.  They  kept  out  of  mis- 
chief when  they  were  at  work,  and 
like  the  rest  of  us  were  good  enough 
when  they  were  asleep,  but  they 
were  led  into  wild  excesses  when  they 
tried    to   play.      This    city   proudly 
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boasted  the  longest  bar  in  the  world. 
A  large  number  of  those  miners  had 
been  deprived  of  their  playtime  in 
boyhood,  and  now  they  were  making 
up  for  it,  and  as  usually  happens 
when  playtime-  is  deferred,  in  un- 
wholesome ways.  So  this  gymnasium 
was  used  just  as  a  great  indoor  play- 
ground, and  each  night  it  was 
thronged  with  men  and  boys  exer- 
cising the  normal  play  instinct.  At 
first  it  was  impossible  to  have  any- 
thing like  organized  play.  The  ex- 
tremely individualistic  folks  of  this 
wildly  boisterous  mining  city  had  no 
thought  of  playing  by  rule.  The 
night  the  building  was  first  opened 
there  was  bedlam.  After  a  half  hour 
of  futile  effort  to  bring  about  order, 
the  pastor  told  his  assistant  to  throw 
every  ball  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
there  was  a  wild  scramble,  every  man 
for  himself.  A  great  point  was  gain- 
ed when  finally  they  learned  to  sub- 
ordinate their  own  interests  for  the 
good  of  the  larger  number. 

There  was  some  sort  of  social  func- 
tion in  this  church  every  night.  There 
were  large  numbers  of  young  people 
and  whole  families  who  found  here 
their  entire  social  life  outside  of  their 
homes.  How  the  Master  must  have 
loved  such  social  gatherings!  His 
enemies  called  'Him  a  gluttonous  man 
and  a  wine  bibber,  and  they  were  em- 
boldened so  to  do  because  there  was 
many  a  feast  and  social  function 
which  He  gladdened  and  sanctified  by 
His  presence.  The  church  that  does 
not  make  a  large  place  for  the  social 
life  of  its  people  can  scarcely  claim 
to  be  continuing  in  any  full  measure 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  After  all,  the 
social  instinct  is  not  far  removed 
from  the  religious  instinct.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  where  one  leaves  off 
and  the  other  begins.  The  church 
parlor,  with  all  of  its  cultural  per- 
quisites, was  invitingly  open  every 
night.  The  writer  suspects  that  sun- 
dry courtships  were  carried  on  thero. 
He  knows  that  the  social  advantages 
rasulted  in  many  happy  culminations, 
and  that  not  one  of  them  has  ended 


in  the  dreary  debris  of  the  divorce 
court.  One  young  girl  said  to  the 
pastor  on  a  certain  occasion,  **It  is 
sometimes  hard  when  my  sister  goes 
out  for  joy  rides  with  young  men  and 
spends  the  evenings  at  road  houses. 
They  invite  me  to  go  along  for  a  red- 
blooded  time  and  sneer  when  I  tell 
them  I  am  going  to  the  church  for 
my  good  time."  The  pastor  replied, 
*  *  You  can  show  them  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  red-blooded  time  here  which 
doesn*t  leave  a  dark  brown  taste  in 
the  mouth  next  morning.''  Today  that 
girl  is  happily  married  to  a  splendid 
young  man  whom  she  first  met  in  the 
church,  while  her  sister  has  gone 
down  to  the  ruin  which  inevitably  fol- 
lows such  ** red-blooded''  associations 
as  our  social  program  was  attempting 
to  counteract.  Judge  Lindsay  said 
recently,  in  the  writer's  hearing,  that 
during  the  past  year  he  had  inter- 
viewed eight  hundred  girls  who  had 
taken  their  first  misstep,  and  that 
almost  invariably  their  excuse  was, 
*'we  had  nowhere  to  go."  What 
an  indictment  against  those  churches 
that  regard  a  seven-day  social  pro- 
gram as  unspiritual! 

Our  church  attempted  to  minister 
not  only  to  the  physical  and  the  so- 
cial but  also  to  the  intellectual  life. 
God  has  been  able  to  do  wonders 
through  ignorant  men,  but  even  Gk>d 
cannot  bless  a  vacuum.  He  wants 
His  children  to  grow  in  wisdom  as 
well  as  in  stature,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  love  Him  with  all  their 
minds.  A  man  must  become  a  man 
before  he  can  become  a  Christian.  In 
fact,  a  Christian  is  just  a  normal  man, 
physically,  morally  and  intellectually 
as  God  intended  a  man  to  be,  after 
the  pattern  of  our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ. 
And  so  cultural  advantages  were  of- 
fered by  our  church.  There  were 
classes  for  the  foreign-born,  for  the 
study  of  the  American  language. 
American  history,  laws,  customs  and 
ideals.  The  dominant  interests  in 
this  city  had  fought  bitterly  against 
the  introduction  of  night  sessions  in 
the  public  schools,  and  had  success- 
fully resisted  every  effort  to  Ameri- 
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eanize  their  employees  through  the^e 
means.  They  did  not  want  them  to 
become  Americanized — *  *  foreigners '  * 
were  more  subservient.  And,  yet, 
when  the  war  broke  out  these  same 
interests  were  first  to  complain  that 
their  workers  were  not  **  one  hundred 
per  cent  American.  '*  Our  church  did 
its  utmost,  in  its  very  limited  way, 
to  Americanize  and  Christianize  these 
children  of  other  lands.  Picture 
shows  were  employed,  not  only  for 
educational  purposes,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  bringing  whole  families  to- 
gether, for  young  and  old  alike  are 
attracted  by  the  pictures.  There  was 
a  curriculum  projected,  extending 
through  the  week  as  well  as  during 
the  hour  for  the  church  school  on 
Sunday,  including  a  Home  Builders' 
Class,  a  class  in  the  study  of  biblical 
principles  of  health  and  happiness, 
and  a  class  in  the  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  current  events.  Another  proj- 
ect, interrupted  by  the  war,  was  an 
open  forum,  one  place  in  the  city 
where  all  might  feel  free  to  come  and 
give  vent  to  their  views,  to  their 
yearnings  and  to  their  grudges.  Of 
course  another  class,  without  which 
no  Christian  teaching  can  have  its 
proper  setting,  was  that  for  the  study 
of  the  world-wide  application  of  the 
Gospel. 

One  need  scarcely  say  that  every 
feature  of  the  program  outlined  here- 
in is  intensely  spiritual  in  its  genius. 
The  writer  has  felt  that  his  sermons 
were  never  so  effectively  spiritual  as 
when  they  were  practically  aimed  at 
the  promotion  of  these  features  of 
community  church  work.  Professor 
William  Jones  has  said  that  impres- 
sion without  expression  is  immoral. 
This  church  afforded  a  channel  for 
the  expression  of  every  impulse  to 
service  which  the  sermons  may  have 
stimulated.  The  seven-day  program 
afforded  a  concrete  example  to  the 
community  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Qogpel  which  was  preached  on  Sun- 
day. 

If  you  ask  the  average  man  on  the 


streets  of  our  cities  the  question, 
**Are  you  a  Christian  T'  he  will  prob- 
ably blush  and  stammer  and  remind 
you  that  church  is  over.  But  if  you 
had  asked  any  man  in  our  army  camps 
the  same  question  you  would  receive 
a  direct  reply.  The  trouble  with  the 
man  in  the  average  city  is  that  he  has 
probably  heard  conflicting  and  con- 
fusing sermons  as  to  the  meaning  of 
being  a  Christian,  but  has  seen  in  the 
church's  ministrations  very  little 
practical  illustration  of  what  it 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  our  sol- 
diers had  concrete  examples  in  the 
all-sided  and  whole-hearted  work  of 
the  welfare  organizations  of  just  what 
Christianity  means.  It  is  the  height 
of  effrontery  to  manifest  a  momen- 
tary interest  in  the  welfare  of  a 
man's  soul  unless  one  has  proven  his 
sinceriety  by  concerning  himself  about 
the  man's  personal  well-being.  De- 
voted community  service  is  the  best 
precursor  to  personal  evangelistic 
work. 

The  city  church  which  becomes  a 
community  center  is  the  spiritual  suc- 
cessor of  the  New  England  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  two  hundred  yeai's 
ago.  They  were  time  community  cen- 
ters; tjjey  provided  the  recreational 
and  social  life  for  tl^e  community; 
they  were  the  intellectual  centers. 
The  ** parson,'*  that  is,  the  edu- 
cated ** person"  of  the  community, 
was  looked  to  for  every  manner  of 
advice  and  information.  'His  was 
frequently  the  only  library  in  the 
town.  In  short,  our  Congregational 
churches  met  all  the  community  needs 
of  those  primitive  days.  If  our 
churches  will  serve  their  communities 
in  their  more  complex  needs  in  the 
same  spirit  today,  they  may  regain 
that  central  position  of  influence  and 
usefulness  held  by  our  New  England 
churches     two   and   three     hundred 

years  ago.  Many  churches  could  not 
more  fittingly  celebrate  this  tercen- 
tenary year  than  by  adopting  a  pro- 
gram which  would  make  them  once 

again  real  community  centers. 


If  peoples  would  but  do  what  they  have  to  do,  they  would  always  find 
themselves  ready  for  what  comes  next. 
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AN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE   CONDITIONAL 

GIFT  PLAN 

ARE  there  not  a  number  of  friends  of  this  Society  who  would  be 
glad  to  have  an  insured  income  from  their  property  during  their 
lifetime,  have  the  investment  practically  guaranteed  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety  and  be  sure  that  after  death  the  principal  sum 
will  be  used  for  objects  specified?    Tliat,  in  short,  is  the  Conditional 
Gift  Plan. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  a  New  England  clergy- 
man who,  not  content  with  giving  his  whole  life  to  the  Cause,  has  also 
made  a  Conditional  Gift  to  this  Society.  He  has  written  the  following 
letter  which  we  quote,  having  received  his  permission  to  do  so. 

"Thanks  lor  the  missionary  magazine.  It  also  gives  me  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  and  commend  your  promptness  in  forwarding  my 
checks.  They  constitute  a  large  part  ol  my  income  for  the  support 
of  myself  and  an  aged  dependent  sister.  It  was  a  happy  thought  on 
my  part  to  place  the  savings  of  a  liietime  in  the  caie  and  keeping  of 
the  Society. 

'*Also  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  money  will  do  good  when  I 
cannot  use  it,  I  am  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  the  sister  over 
seventy,  and  I  shall  not,  theiefore,  need  the  income  much  longer.  We 
are  In  f-airly  good  health  just  now  but  our  expectation  of  life  is  limited. 
Many  ministers,  and  lay  people  too,  would  do  well  to  tollow  my  example 
in  the  use  of  available  money." 

Treasurer  Baker  is  always  glad  to  furnish  detailed  information 
to  prospective  givers.  The  rates  of  interest  paid  upon  such  gifts  start 
with  four  per  cent  for  the  annuitant  who  is  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age  and  advance  at  the  rate  of  one-half  per  cent  for  five  years 
until  eighty-five,  at  which  time  the  donor  receives  eight  per  cent. 
Liberty  Bonds  are  accepted  at  par. 

If  you  who  read  tliis  article  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  interested, 
will  you  not  pass  it  on  to^omeone  who  may  care  to  make  such  an 
investment  ?   . 


NEEDEX)— A  BUILDING  TO  HOUSE  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF 

A  MODERN  CHURCH 

By  Uev.  Elmer  11.  Johnson^  Billings, Mont  ana 


THE  Billings  Community  Church 
simply  must  have  an  adequate 
building.  A  short  time  ago, 
the  writer  stepped  into  the  cellar- 
basement  and  found  ninety-six  crowd- 
ed into  it — the  Primary  Department 
of  the  Sunday  School.  I  know  of  no 
other  place  in  Montana  where  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  minister  readily 
and  effectively  to  so  many  children. 
The  very  fact  that  the  work  is 
so  largely  a  ministry  to  children 
and  young  people  belonging  to  fam- 
ilies of  small  means,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  large  sums  should  be  ex- 


pended upon  their  religious  educa- 
tion by  our  Congregational  Societies. 
A  building  large  enough  to  seat 
about  five  hundred  people  could  be 
put  up  for  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  liollow  tile  and  stucco.  At  the 
men's  banquet,  held  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Community  Church  In- 
stitute which  convened  at  Billings 
during  the  late  summer,  it  was  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  the  town  was 
ready  to  look  after  its  share  of  funds 
in  the  near  future.  Many  who  were 
present  wanted  to  institute  a  cam- 
paign for  funds  locally  immediately 
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iiflfi-  i'lci'Iioii,  and  <'crtamly  tlio  clijl- 
ili-i'i)  wlio  jiuc-kcd  the  froiil  want 
nifrliily  (liirin;r  the  Inslitiilc  uitc  an 
irirsistible  iippoul  fur  a  liiiiklin^' 
vvlich    fun   aduiinati'ly   cart*   fur   IIil* 


iifi'ds  »{ llial  grcal  fitkl— great  in  tlie 
ik-volkiii  of  its  mcmborsliij)  and  in  the 
hilciit  iio.ssi  bill  ties  of  a  real  urban 
i-oninmaily  eliurc-h  tliat  shall  really 
serve  ils  entire  constituency. 


■A  NEW  AND  BETTER  TYPE  OF  HOME  MISSION 
WORK" 

i:OIT(t:fS  NOTK.     (Mil-  III   ihu  hue  Detembei- 


tIfS  NOTK.     (Mil-  III   11 
]    rdlloiial    wliii'li    we 

MissloDary  Sficlety  biglily  regnrd: 

sister  publication.) 

ALKAUILNG  Denver  layitiau 
recently  said  that  if  thep.' 
were  no  cluirch  duplication 
iij  Colorado  towns  receiving  home 
mission  aid  there  would  be  little  need 
iif  any  such  aid  in  that  state.  At  one 
of  the  Interchurch  Survey  Confer- 
enw's  Warren  II.  Wilson  said  that 
iiften  the  best  spent  home  mission 
money  was  that  spent  to  induce  a 
community  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  community  church.  The  Congri'- 
^tionalists,  with  the  non-sectarian 
spirit  which  so  often  characteriz'-s 
their  leadership,  are  featuring  this 
modern  type  of  effort.  In  other 
words,  they  are  learning  to  regard  the 
spending  of  their  home  mission  funds 
from  the  point  of  view  of  promoting 
the  Kingdom  of  God  rather  than  pro- 
moting Congregationalism.  This  de- 
nomination is  fostering  two  types  of 


s  ul  The  Chrictian  Centgr> 

The  Congregational    Home 

he  appreciation  and  Cbrtatian  courteey  of  this 


enterprise  of  this  character.  One  is 
(he  "larger  parish"  program.  Mak- 
ing a  rural  town  the  center,  they 
(>i]uip  the  parish  with  a  pastor  and  an 
"Kstension  Aseistant."  Equipped 
with  a  ear  upon  which  a  moving  pic- 
ture machine  can  be  mounted,  they 
visit  the  schoolhouses  or  open  church- 
es for  miles  around.  A  community 
program  of  religious,  recreational  and 
.social  service  is  worked  out  for  this 
"larger  parish,"  all  Christians  being 
invited  to  join  in  it. 

"The  other  plan  is  the  'community 
church.'  This  is  an  effort  to  unite  all 
Christians  in  one  field  with  a  pro- 
pram  that  promotes  all  Christian 
things  Ihore.  The  Congregational 
home  mission  board  has  sent  men  and 
money  into  communities  where  there 
is  not  a  single  Congregationalist,  with 
the  simple  aim  of  doing  a  Christ-like 
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work  tlirougli  the  oo-opcration  of  all 
Christians. 

**If  all  homo  missionary  societies 
wonld  adopt  a  program  of  this  char- 
acter, there  wonld  soon  be  no  com- 
mnnities  in   America  left   nnchnreh- 


ed,  and  there  would  be  a  wholesome 
absence  of  sectarianism  in  the  mis- 
sion fiehls.  There  would  also,  no 
doubt,  be  such  an  outpouring  of  gen- 
^.-osity  from  home  mission  work  as 
we  have  never  seen.*' 


«     «     « 

A  NEW  SERVICE  CAR  IN  ACTION 

By  R(i\  J.  M.  Moya,  Alhuqucrquc,  A\  ill. 


WE  are  rejoicing  in  the  arrival  ed  for  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  night  in 
of  the  new  **  Congregational  the  public  school  building.  The  Ford 
w^«„;.w.   r'«,.  »»    L\.,.  ^  i;++i-»     y,^^  ^f  ^j^^  greatest     assistance     in 

making  the  attendance  much  larger 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  I 
brought  in  two  big  loads  of  people 
who  had  no  other  means  of  coming  to 
the  service.  The  mother  of  four  lit- 
tle children,  one  of  them  a  cripple, 
was  most  anxious  to  be  present,  but 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband  could 
not  leave  her  children.  So  1  w^ent  aft- 
er the  family  in  the  car  and  took  them 
home  after  the  meeting.  There  is 
(»very  hope  and  expectation  that  there 
will  be  several  accessions  to  our 
membership  at  this  place  when  I  make 
my  next  visit. 

1  preached  twice  in  Cubero,  and 
stopped  for  just  one  night  at  Seboy- 
eta.  Our  mission  school  teacher  is 
practically  doing  the  work  there 
alone.  She  is  a  great  help  and  com- 
fort, holding  Sunday  School  sessions 
every  Sunday  and  helping  the  peo- 
ple in  every  way  possible. 

I  spent  Saturday  night  and  all  day 
Sunday  in  Marquez,  arriving  there 
on  Saturday  too  late  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing. But  I  preached  on  Sunday, 
both  morning  and  evening,  and  a 
good  Sunday  School  session  was 
held.  The  attendance  at  the  evening 
service  was  very  unusual.  Three  more 
members  of  the  Garcia  family  united 
with  the  church,  and  we  had  a  sol- 
emn communion  service.  May  God 
ble«s  this  work,  done  for  the  first  time 
M'ith  the  help  of  the  Ford! 
«    «    « 

We  should  live  and  labor  in  our  time  that  what  came  to  us  as  seed,  may 
go  to  the  next  generation  as  blossoms,  and  what  came  to  us  as  blossoms,  may 
go  to  them  as  fruit. — Selected, 


E  are  rejoicing  in  the  arrival 
of  the  new  **  Congregational 
Service  Car.''  For  a  little 
over  a  year  we  had  been  looking  for- 
ward anxiously  to  its  arrival.  The 
rig  which  had  done  duty  for  moro 
than  ten  years  was  too  old  to  stand 
the  work  on  this  field,  and  now  we 
are  happy  that  the  automobile  has 
come  to  take  its  place.  We  thank 
God  for  it  and  are  most  grateful  to 
those  who  have  made  it  possible. 

The  first  trip  made  in  the  Ford 
was  a  most  successful  one.  It  en- 
abled me  to  visit  and  preach  at  a! 
m}-^  mission  stations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Gallup,  something  I  had  never 
been  able  to  accomplish  before. 

My  first  stop  was  at  San  Mateo, 
more  than  125  miles  from  home.  1 
arrived  there  on  Friday  about  noon. 
After  lunch  I  visited  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  invited  them  to  our  meet- 
ings, which  were  to  be  held  that 
evening  and  on  Saturday  night.  A 
little  baby  was  baptized  at  one  of 
these  gatherings,  and  this  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  peo- 
ple on  the  duty  of  parents  to  their 
children. 

I  left  San  Mateo  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  went  to  San  Rafael,  where 
a  most  interesting  Sunday  School  ses- 
sion was  held.  I  preached  three 
times  at  this  place,  and  it  was  en- 
couraging to  note  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  Gospel  message. 

At  Grant's  Station,  about  four 
miles  north  of  San  Rafael,  I  arrang- 
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THE  CZECHO- 

THIS  work,  which  was  organ- 
ized by  Dr.  SchaufBer  among 
the  Bohemians,  has  of  late 
been  developing,  particularly  amon^ 
Ihe  Slovaks  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
There  are  now  thirteen  distinctly 
C'zecho-Slovak  churches,  one  each  in 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Virginia,  three  in 
Minnesota  and  (?hio,  and  four  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  original  Bethle- 
hem Church  in  Cleveland  is  now  con- 
ducting its  services  in  English,  in  con- 
nection with  the  SchaufBer  Training 
School,  and  Bethlehem  Church  in  St. 
Louis,  which  is  now  doing  English- 
speaking  community  work,  are  not  in- 
eluded.  The  thirteen  churches  have 
an  aggregate  membership  of  one 
thonsand,  and  in  1918  they  contrib- 
nted  twelve  thousand  dollars  for 
home  expenses  and  three  thousand  for 
benevolences.  The  assistance  given 
them  by  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety reaches  about  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars annually. 

Under  I  he  leadership  of  Rev. 
Oeorge  Hankowsky,  a  graduate  of 
the  Slavic  Department  of  Oberlin 
University,  the  Slovak  Church  at 
Charleroi,  Pentisylvania,   which    was 


SLOVAK  WORK 

formerly  located  at  Stockdale,  has 
been  started  on  the  road  to  success. 
The  present  meeting  place  is  an  old 
store,  but  the  membership,  which 
numbers  forty,  has  pledged  twelve 
hundred  dollars  toward  a  building 
fund.  H'alf  this  amount  is  in  cash, 
and  there  is  the  promise  of  more  to 
follow.  A  Sunday  School  and  out- 
station  work  have  b6en  carried  on  at 
Stockdale,  Monessen,  and  Donora, 
and  at  the  two  places  last  named 
there  is  opportunity  and  prospect  for 
large  growth.  The  pastor  reports 
that  the  young  people  of  the  entire 
parish  are  a  genuine  help  and  in- 
spiration. They  take  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School 
and  are  much  interested  in  all  the 
church  meetings.  He  also  reports 
that  he  has  held  regular  classes  for 
those  members  of  his  parish  who  are 
desirous  of  learning  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  results  have  been  en- 
couraging so  far  as  the  number  of 
those  in  attendance  was  concerned, 
but  he  was  unable  to  take  care  of  the 
large  classes  without  assistance,  which 
has  been  promised  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  the 
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place. ^  He^jis  of  the  opinion  that 
night  classes  for  these  people  should 
have  been  organized  long  ago  and 
that  the  Americanization  work  in 
that  part  of  the  country  has  been 
neglected.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  more  than  one  thousand  foreign- 
ers moved  away  from  Monessen,  bag 
and  baggage,  and  sought  quarters 
elsewhere,  many  returning  to  their 
native  land  across  the  sea.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  will  come  back  to  America.  As 
a  great  many  of  these  returning  for- 
eigners were  of  the  Slavic  race,  the 
work  at  Monessen  has  suffered.  It  is 
quite  likely,  however,  that  Slovaks 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  will 
take  their  places,,  and   in   the  mean- 


time Mr.  Ilankowsky  is  looking  after 
those  who  remain  and  is  gathering 
them  into  our  fine  mission  at  Mon- 
essen. 

The  value  of  this  work  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  improvement  in  life  and 
religious  education  in  America.  The 
Czecho-Slovak  world  is  alive  as  never 
before,*  and  missionary  work  is  very 
clearly  a  part  of  the  regenerating  in- 
fluences among  the  millions  who  at 
last  stand  free  of  the  overlordship  of 
Austria-Hungary.  Through  our 
Czecho-Slovak  churches  w^e  are 
strengtheninji:  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  centering  at  Prague,  and 
so  are  shaping  the  future  of  eastern 
Eur()i)e  as  well  as  that  of  western 
Pennsylvania. 


^     ^     ^ 


IN  A  SLAVIC  FIELD  IN  WIS'ONSIN 


TllE  first  Sunday  in  November 
I  spent  in  the  Maple  Valley, 
Wisconsin,  field  and  traveled 
with  Rev.  M.  C.  Ilolmes  in  the  Ford 
car  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
was  able  to  procure  for  him,  over 
most  of  his  large  circuit.  Sunday 
morning  we  drove  about  twenty-five 
miles  to  Lakewood  for  a  morning 
service.  Here  is  a  young  Englisii- 
speaking  Congregational  church 
with  a  good  building  and  a  promis- 
ing, growing  town.  Mr.  Ilolmes  has 
revived  the  work  here  and  has  an 
interesting  and  responsive  grou])  of 
people.  After  dinner  we  drove 
about  ten  miles  farther  north  to  a 
new  settlement  outside  of  Town- 
send.  All  the  people  of  this  new  set- 
tlement gathered  in  a  new  log 
dwelling,  crowding  the  house,  and 
eager  for  services  and  Sunday 
School.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  preach 
to  them.  They  want  to  organize  m 
Congregational  church  at  once,  get 
a  building,  and  make  it  the  center 
of  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
community.  I  gave  them  counsel 
and  showed  Mr.  Holmes  liovv  to  or- 
ganize them   into     a     ehureh.     The 


prospects  are  good  for  a  new  work. 
There  is  a  similar  community  of  new 
settlers — farmers — on  the  other  side 
of  Townsend  and  thev  have  invited 
Mr.  Holmes  to  come  over  and  preach 
to  them.  He  will  go  there  also,  if 
he  can  i>ossibly  lind  time  to  do  so. 
We  drove  hack  to  Maple  Valley  for 
an  evenintr  serviee  in  the  Norwegian 
eliureh,  though  1  had  to  preach  in 
English,  Norwegian  being  used  now 
but  twice  a  month.  We  could  not 
reaeli  Pnlcifer  and  Clay  wood  this 
Sundciv. 

Mr.  Holmes  simply  couldn^t  do  the 
work  he  is  doing  without  the  Ford. 
It  is  justifying  itself  in  the  serviee 
he  is  able  to  render  to  these  widelv- 
separated  communities,  some  of  which 
would  otherwise  be  without  religi- 
ous services — at  least,  without 
preaehino;.  Out  of  the  fields  he  has 
on  his  lists  there  may  in  time  de- 
velop two  circuits.  The. gratitude  of 
the  people  for  the  opportunity  of 
having  relij?ious  services  is  touching 
iwn]  the  doners  of  'the  car  would 
feel  re]>aid  if  they  could  visit  the 
field  and  see  the  good  being  accom- 
plished with  its  help. 
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CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Tnasunr 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


• 

GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 

1920 

CoDtribu- 
dons 

From  State 
Societiet 

Toul 

Pali  Sute 
SocietiM 

• 

NetAraiUble 

for  National 

Work 

Letaciet  ani 

Matnnd 

Conditional 

Gifts 

Liast  Year 

14.233.21 
18.708.19 

6,180.77 
5.929.69 

20,413.98 
24,637.88 

1,178.24 
1,188.06 

19.235.74 
23,449.82 

1.834.75 
3,403.38 

FW  THE 
■ONTH 

Present    year    

OF  • 
DEaiBES 

Increase        

Decrease       

4.474.98 

4-  223  90 

Q  ft9 

1  9ii  na 

1.568.63 

251.06 

1 

FOR 

Liast  Year 

78.501.79 
81.256.23 

26,457.10 
28,338.34 

104.958.89 
109.594.57 

20,924.61 
23.06C.55 

84,034.28 
86,529.02 

,P4.7U.70 
70,336.59 

NINE 
lONTffi 

Present  year   

FIOI 

Increase        

2,754.44 

1.881.24 

4.635.68 

2.140.94 

2,494.74- 

APULl 

1 

Decrease       

24,376.U 

Cooff*!  W< 

Eight  mo 

i                                                                                  1 

>rld  Movement  Funds 

nths 1 

84.31168 

1 
J 

64.722.47 

29,589.21 

In  surveying  the  comparative  statement  the  eye  is  first  caught  by  that 
single  item  in  the  ** Decrease''  line.  $24,376.11  less  from  legacies  and  con- 
ditional gifts  gives  us  pause.  Of  course  we  hope  that  legacies,  which  are 
always  irregular,  will  recover  speedily.  Failing  this,  the  Equalizing  Fund 
will  of  necessity  be  reduced  to  make  up  the  deficit  over  the  normal,  but  in 
the  meantime  interest  accounts  are  mounting  upward. 

In  the  **Net  Avaliable''  column  the  $29,589.21  from  the  C.  W.  M.  should 
be  added  to  the  increase  of  $2,494.74,  showing  a  total  increase  in  the  gifts 
of  the  living  of  $32,083.95.  For  this  we  are  most  grateful.  You  will  ask, 
just  what  does  this  mean  for  home  missions?  Adding  together  receipts  from 
legacies,  income  and  contributions,  it  means  an  increase  on  the  total  of 
approximately  forty  per  cent  over  five  years  ago.  Increafie  in  costs  has  been 
not  less  than  sixty-seven  per  cent.  The  ultimate  meaning  therefore  is  that 
home  missionary  work  has  been  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  difference. 


The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  income. 
Legacies  furnish  approximately  forty-seven  per  cent.  Income  from  investments 
amount  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  Individuals 
afford  substantially  thirty-eight  per  cent.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer  of 
The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states,  affiliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Each  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of 
nated  contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The 
gatlonal   Home  Missionary  Society  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

California  (North).  12%;  California  (South),  5;  Connecticut.  60;  Illinois,  25;  Iowa. 
25;  Kansas.  5:  Maine.  10;  Massachusetts.  33  1/3;  Michigan.  15:  Minnesota,  5;  Missouri,  6; 
Nebraska.  7%:  New  Hampshire.  47;  New  York.  10:  Ohio,  13:  Rhode  Island.  20;  Vermont, 
28:  Washington.  3:  Wisconsin,  10. 


undesig- 
Congre- 
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Our  readers  wJdl  be  glad  to  remember  who  are  the  faithful  servants  of 
the  Churches — the  Executive  Committee — directing  the  interests  of  the 
Association,  giving  their  time,  experience  and  endeavor  for  its  welfare. 

President,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Expires  1921 

Rev.  Ferdinand  Q.  Blanchard,  D.  D.,  Ohio. 
Daniel  C.  Turner,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Rev.  Oscar  E.  Maurer,  D.  D.,  Connecticut. 
Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.  D.,  Massachusetts. 
Willis  D.  Wood,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Expires  1923 

Rev.  J.  Percival  Huget,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Edward  P.  Lyon,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Phillips,  New  Jersey. 

John  R.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Rev.  Wilfrid  A.  Rowell,  D.  D.,  Illinois. 

Expiree  1925 

Lucien  C.  Warner,  LL.  D.,  New  York 
Rev.  G.  Glenn  Atkins,  D.  D.,  Michigan. 
R^v.  J.  R.  Danforth,  D.  D.,  Connecticut. 

«    «    « 

The  illuminating  address  of  Secretary  Cady  at  Springfield,  on  Race 
Values  and  Race  Destinies  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
It  is  a  thorough-going  study  of  conditions  and  relations  interestingly  readable 
by  virtue  of  its  vigor  of  style  and  trenchant  opinion.  It  can  be  had  by  send- 
ing a  postal  card  to  the  A.  M.  A.  oflSce  requesting  it.  It  will  abundantly 
repay  thoughtful  readers. 

Other  recent  pamphlets  are: 

The  Annual  Survey  of  the  Year. 
A  New  Summary  of  Our  Work. 

The  Negro — An  Asset  of  The  American  Nation.     A  valuable 
paper  by  Secretary  Roundy  of  the  Home  Missions  Council. 

«    «    « 

** Movies'^  are,  in  large  measure,  the  refuge  of  the  intellectually 
impoverished.  Multiplicity  of  cheap  entertainment  prevents  the  discovery 
of  widespread  mental  emptiness.  To  live  in  the  palace  of  civilization  a  man 
must  know  the  resources  it  has  to  offer.  It  should  be  the  business  of  the 
guardians  of  the  palace  to  display  its  possibilities.  The  year  of  youth  are  not 
enough  to  explore  its  contents;  once  surveyed  the  contents  could  not  be  ex- 
hausted in  many  lives.  To  live  with  himself  in  contentment  a  man  must 
have  grown  accustomed  to  inhabiting  at  least  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of 
life. — President  McKenzie,  Fisk  University. 
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FEBRUARY  12 

Time  onward  moves    in    swift    and 
silent  flight 
Through  skies  of  storm    or    sunlit 

azure  hue 
And  brings  new  prospeets  and  oc- 
casions new; 
Each  opening  scene    and    landscape 

hold  our  sight 
Until  the  past  is  oft  forgotten  quite. 
Yet  sometimes  comes  a  day  when 

We  see  the  stages  we  have  journey- 
ed through. 
Like  traveler  pausing  on  a  mountain 
height. 

And  such  a   time    and    place    have 
come  today 
As  now  we  backward  turn  unto  the 
Past; 
To  one  great  name  new  honors    now 
we  pay, 
For  his  is  one  wlio.se     fame     ha^- 
grown  so  vast 
-    No  land  on  earth  presents  to  it  a  bar 
One  of  the  greatest  in  Time's  calen- 
dar! 

Horn    'neath  the  light     of     glowing 
Southern  stars, 
And  nurtured     on     the     Western 

prairies  green, 
Whose  vastness     passed     inlu     his 
sonl  serene 
And  freed  it  from  all  littleness  that 

mars, 
'Twas  his  lo  break  for  aj-e  the  iron 


l)ar> 

That  litkl  a  r; 

viih'.  mean! 


in  bondiijic,  ser- 
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THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN  PROPAGANDA 


The  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  made  pub- 
lic its  intention.  It  is  to  begin  a 
nation-wide  drive  in  the  interests  of 
race  prejudice. 

It  organizes  itself  into  a  solid  con- 
crete body  of  secret  membership  un- 
equivocally and  unashamedly  to  in- 
tensify and  propagate  race  preju- 
dice. With  its  mysterious  costumes, 
emblems  and  rites,  it  proposes  to  use 
its  full  power  to  defeat  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Negro  *'in  governmental 
affairs,  in  society  and  in  business.'* 
**The  means  to  be  adopted  will  be 
governed  according  to  circumstances 
and  according  to  the  necessities  of 
each  situation  as  it  may  arise/' 
each  situation  as  it  may  arise/* 
What  has  the  Negro  to  say  to  this? 

We  quote  the  Editor  of  the  South- 
western Christian  Advocate,  himself 
a  Negro,  for  a  sample  of  the  Chris- 
tian reply.    It  says — 

**  What  of  the  reaction  of  the  South, 
naturally  regarded  by  the  organiza- 
tion's promoters  as  their  most  fertile 
field  for  exploiting  public  opinion 
and  lashing  and  inciting  dormant 
emotions?  It  must  indeed  be  a  fact 
of  grave  discomfiture  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  to  discover  that,  as  the  South 
pauses  to  reflect  and  sees  herself  in 
the  national  perspective,  she  is  reso- 
lutely, deliberately  and  mai est i call}' 
putting  the  taboo  on  the  Ku  Klux 
K'an.  Overcome  by  the  growing 
sense  of  national  unitv  and  moral 
righteousness  characteristic  of  the 
resurgent  New  South,  her  real  moral 
leaders  have  rendered  their  verdict 
in  no  uncertain  terms  against  the  very 
concept  of  such  a  Klan  as  the  Ku 
Klux. 

We  are  not  yet  certain  that  this  is 
the  verdict  of  the  masses;  for  the  uni- 
versal characteristics  of  the  mass 
mind  are  its  impulsiveness,  its  gulli- 
bility, its  imperviousnesses  to  reason, 
its  absolute  servility  to  sentiment  and 
passion.  But  we  are  certain  that  the 
moral  and  spiritual  leaders,  those  who 
tower  above  the  crowd  as  mountain 
p<  !:ks  al)0ve  the  surrounding  plaiTi^, 


who  are  endeavoring  to  weave  the  life 
cf  the  New  South  back  into  the  fabric 
of  national  wholeness  and  to  keep  her 
identified  with  the  divine  worid-or- 
oer  of  right  and  justice,  are  gemiiae- 
ly  and  inexorably  opposed  to  the  Ku 
K!ux  Klan's  cumbering  the  national 
life  with  its  grotesque,  grusome  en- 
tity. 

Ot  the  accuracy  of  our  judgment 
we  are  amply  assured  by  the  South 's 
powerful  preachments  of  pulpit  and 
press.  From  no  reputable  or  influen- 
tial organ  of  public  opinion  in  any 
section  of  the  Southland  have  we 
heard  a  note  of  approval  of  this 
freak  child  of  the  South.  Concern- 
ing it,  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
the  Times-Picayune,  of  New  Or- 
leans, emboldened  by  a  laudable 
sense  of  right,  and  feeling  the  urge 
of  a  just  sectional  pride,  says  edi- 
torially: *'The  new  Ku  Klux  move- 
men  does  not  appear  to  have  met 
with  much  success  in  the  South.  Juat 
after  the  war  between  the  States 
there  was  some  reason  for  such  an 
organization  to  protect  white  integr- 
ity and  civilization.  But  that  neces- 
sity passed  away  a  generation  ago. 
At  no  time  was  there  less  racial  bit- 
erness.  The  relations  of  the  races 
are  being  rightly  settled.  Every  en- 
couragement is  being  given  the  Negro 
in  education,  industry  and  right  liv- 
ing. A  Ku  Klux  cannot  assist  in  this 
work.  No  *  Grand  Wizard'  of  the  Ku 
Klux  is  needed  to  preserve  white  su- 
premacy and  civilization.  Efforts  to 
revive  the  organization,  arousing  the 
old  prejudices,  if  only  by  the  use  of 
the  name  'Ku  Klux'  will  meet  with 
discouragement  in  the  South  today.' 
As  far  as  the  Times-Picayune  goes  as 
to  the  present  day  need  of  such  an  or- 
ganization, it  is  absolutely  right.  We, 
of  course,  demur  from  the  concession 
made  in  this  qudtation  as  to  the 
need  of  such  an  oi^ganization  in  1867. 
In  the  moral  economy  for  liuman 
progress,  there  is  not  now,  there 
never  was,  nor  ev^r  can  be,  any  jus- 
tification or  need   for  such  an   unso- 
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cial  misanthropic  thing  as  this  wiz- 
ardly  klan. 

Of  this  positive  opinion  the  pulpit 
is  a  no  less  pronounced  exponent 
than  the  press.  Perhaps  our  classic 
illustration  of  this  is  the  Rev.  W. 
Russell  Bowie,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Richmond,  Va.,  who  in  a  vigorous 
and  merciless  arraignment  in  his  pul- 
pit, recently,  said,  among  other 
things,  the  following :  '  In  the  da^s 
after  the  war  between  the  States, 
when  the  whole  machinery  of  govern- 
ment in  the  South  was  demoralized 
by  the  carpet-bag  rule,  the  Ku  Khix 
had  the  relative  justification  of  a  ter- 
rible emergency.  But  to  inject  into 
the  mind  of  people  today  the  idea 
that  this  sort  of  secret  organization 
is  needed  to  settle  race  issues  is  to 
level  an  insult  against  the  forces  of 
orderly  government  in  our  communi- 
ties and  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
malicious  men  who  can  insinute 
themselves  into  the  order  and  cloak 
themselves  behind  the  white  mask  of 
a  secret  organization.  *'  While  both 
these  gentlemen  err  in  admitting  the 
justice  of  a  moral  lapse  in  1867,  with 
which  admission  we  find  ourselves  to- 
tally at  variance  on  the  ground  of 
both  logic  and  Christian  faith,  we 
nevertheless  affirm,  what  is  for  our 
present  purpose,  the  primary  con- 
cern and  major  premise  of  their  ar- 
^ment,  namely,  that  there  is  now, 
in  our  modem  social  and  political 
machinery,  no  place  for  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

**The  verdict  against  the  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  rightly  based 
on  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  need. 
Grant  that  the  South  suffers  the  hec- 
tic flush  in  the  matter  of  white  su- 
premacy and  civilziation,  has  she  not, 
with  the  innumerable  organizations 
already  in  vogue,  secret  and  other- 
wise, social,  judicial,  political,  edu- 
cational, commercial,  even  ecclesiasti- 
cal, enou^  to  insure  any  status  she 
desires  for  her  white  citizenship,  even 
should  it  be  at  the  expense,  and  to 
the  detriment,  of  her  colored  citizen- 


ry? What  more  can  the  * 'Imperial 
Wizard'  and  Klannish  Knights  need 
to  equip  them  against  the  simple, 
modest,  faithful,  tried  and  true  black 
folk  whom  the  currents  and  waves  of 
historic  fortune  so  recklessly  cast  in- 
to the  ample  lap  of  an  hospitable  na- 
tion. The  South  does  well  to  beware 
of  the  needless  multiplication  of  un- 
just organizations,  lest  they  render 
her  incapable  of  playing  the  moral 
role  in  the  nation's  grand  Proces- 
sional which  under  God  she  is  called 
upon  to  play.  Not  only  is  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  super- 
fluous, but  its  very  concept  of  class 
supremacy  because  of  class,  and  with- 
out regard  to  merit  of  another  class 
is  of  itself  a  wholly  unnecessary  ap- 
pendage in  the  thought  life  of  the 
present  and  future  days.  Such  a 
thought  was  never  necessary  and  has 
always  proved  disastrous  to  the  pro- 
cess of  normal  social  evolution.  The 
sooner  we  discard  these  antiquated 
un-Christian  conceptions,  the  sooner 
will  society  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
and  permanent  adjustment  of  all  so- 
cial elements. 

Paramount  to  the  sense  of  need, 
there  is  the  sense  of  right,  to  which 
the  Knights  of  the  Klan  must,  and 
the  South,  we  believe,  will,  keep  ever 
alive  and  alert.  Even  on  the  ground 
of  freedom  of  one  given  group  to 
form  their  own  organizations  at  will, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  wrong.  No 
group  has  the  right  to  cherish  ideals, 
maintain  standards  and  foster  an 
esprit  de  corps  in  its  institutions  or 
individuals  which  will  disturb  the 
peace,  and  mar  the  moral  unity  of 
the  whole  of  which  it  is  only  a  part. 

While  the  white  group  is  the  more 
numerous  in  the  South,  it  is  never- 
theless not  the  only  group.  There  is 
another  group,  the  chief  difference 
being  the  one  in  degree  of  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  of  civilization.  This 
group,  hedged  about  by  injustices  of 
many  kinds,  designed  against  by  un- 
just cliques  and  occult  klans,  is  as 
aware  of  the  inherent  wrong  of  these 
agencies  of  evil  as  they  are  of  the 
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fact  of  an  evil  principle  in  the  world. 
And  so  are  the  exponents  of  Right 
and  Justice.  It  is  that  group  of  hon- 
orable and  liberty-loving  peace- 
procuring  white  men  and  women  in 
the  Sout-h  who  eschew  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  because  it  is  wrong.  Its  phil- 
osophy is  wrong,  nor  will  such  an  or- 
ganization be  tolerated  by  this  flip- 
pantly outraged  and  righteously  en- 
raged growing  public  opinino. 

**  Every  Negro  in  the  nation  con- 
gratulates the  New  South  that  she  has 
made  the  wise  choice.  Since  the  weird 
sound  of  the  Klansmen  was  heard  by 
the  Negro  months  ago;  since  the 
sheeted  ghosts  have  been  whisking  in 
terrifying  visage  through  our  silent, 
sombre.  Southern  streets,  the  Negro, 
suspicious,  sad,  songless,  has  waited 
at  the  moral  divide  to  see  if  this 
great  section  of  our  nation  would 
choose  to  tie  herself  back  down   to 


the  old  slave  regime  with  all 
rowing  features  of  bestializi 
both  the  powerless  and  the  p< 
or  whether  the  South  would 
deliberately  the  path  of  an 
ing  world-democracy,    dignific 
validated  by  the  ear  marks  oi 
ity,  rather  than  disgraced  a 
credited  by  practices  and  pel 
secrecy  and  brute    force.    R 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  South 
that  which  revives     needless 
ugly    memories    of     Beeonsl 
days.     She   discards  the   re-i 
tion  of  mob  passion  and  the  s 
lynch  law.     She  says  **No" 
agency  that,  like  the  sword 
modes,  would  be  a  perpetual 
to  the  peace  of  the  South.    1 
liberately  discredits  those  sh( 
of  lawlessnes  that  would    ta] 
place  of  patient  endeavor  all 
line  of  Christian  co-operation 


«    «    « 


WHAT  CAN  NORTHERN 
THIS  PROPAGANDA 

1.  What  can  we  do  through  Oovern- 
ment  agencies? 

(a)  Call  insistently  for  laws  need- 
ed for  security,  for  life,  and 
for  their  enforcement;  call  for 
relentless  search  for  and  pun- 
ishment of  lynchers,  wTiether 
White  or  Black,  whether  in 
North  or  South. 

(b)  Gall  for  Government  aid  in  or- 
der to  secure  better  school.s 
with  longer  terms  in  the  back- 
ward states. 

(c)  Call  for  strict  enforcement  of 
laws  for  health  conditions,  po- 
lice protection,  the  largest 
opportunites  for  Colored  as 
well  as  White  people. 

2.  What  can  we  do  through  our 
Mission!  and  Educational  Socie- 
ties f 

(a)  Increase  our  gifts  so  that  our 
schools  for  training  Christian 
Colored  leaders  shall  be  more 
deficient— with  better  equip- 
ment and  buildings  and  with 


CHRISTIANS  DO  TO  M 
OF  RACE  PREJUDICE  > 

income  sufficient  to  JN 
hold  good  teachers^  ] 
intelligent  and  witii  ill 
of  Christ  are  the  hq;>e 
race. 

(b)  Encourage  by  our    gil 
our    co-operation    the 
Mission  Societies  to  he 
ply  the  rapidly  growing 
centres    in    the    Nortl 
churches,    community 
centers  and     Christian 
ers,  that     the     hundrc 
thousands    of     recent 
grants  from  the  South  b 
l)e  lost  spiritually  nor 
easy  prey  for  the  agitat 
regards  neither  man  n( 

3.  What  can  we  do  hi  our  ow 
m  unity? 

(a)  Act  always  by  the  met] 
working  with  the  Is 
rather  than  for  them. 

(b)  Know  Negro  life  and 
better,  by  actual  p 
kindly  relations,  and  b, 
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survey  of  conditions. 

(C'j  Couiis<-l  with  Ciilorfd  j^;istin- 
and  churches  for  luoic  vf- 
(icient  church  work. 

id)  Put  Xegroes  on  all  comuui- 
iiity  welfare  committees;  and 
if  they  are  numerous  form  a 
joint  committee  of  White  and 
Colored  people  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  interests 
and  to  improve  race  relations. 

(e)  Give  the  Negro  generous  op- 
portunity for  work  on  same 
terms  and  wages  as  others, 
and  secure  for  him  full  equal- 
ity with  Whites  in  housing, 
play-^'ounds,  seliools  and  be- 


fore courts, 

I'l-each  and  create  sentiment 
for  tile  sanctity  of  Negro 
homos,  and  for  resi>ect  for 
Xegro  feelings  as  well  as 
Xegro  right.s. 
1  Exercise  the  spirit  of  race 
pride  and  race  superiority 
and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  hu- 
man brotherhood.  Afake  posi- 
tive efforts  to  foster  the  spirit 
of  goodwill  beween  the  races. 
The  Church  can  make  no 
brfrer  contribution  to  the 
world  than  this. 


-The  Vis 


I  Field 


1  ACADKMV  nflMtl 


LINCOLN  ACADEMY.   KINGS  MOUNTAIN.   N.  C. 


It  is  all  work.  Let  no  new  recruits 
enter  the  missionary  service  for  an 
easy  time.  Any  such  thought  or 
hope  would  be  unworthy  the  cause. 
We  need  the  consecration  of  tii.' 
whole  being  and  the  heart  yearning 
for  salvation  of  soids  and  spiritual 
growth.  In  this  spirit,  the  work  is 
joy  and  pleasure.  There  is  happiness 
in  having  a  place  to  work  in  tlie 
Lord's  vineyard  and  to  build  a  part 
of  the  Eternal  Kingdom. 


We  at  Lincoln  Academy  are  es- 
jiecially  favored  because  of  the  nat- 
ural beauty  and  riig^d  grandeur  of 
the  surroutiditigs.  The  inspiration  of 
('rowders  Jlouiitain,  standing  guard 
at  our  doors  .and  Kings  Mountain  in 
(he  near  background  both  help  us  to 
understand  the  fiiith  of  the  Psalmist 
who  said,  "1  will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
uiilo  the  hills  from  whence  eometh 
my  help;"  "The  strength  of  the  hills 
is  his  also."     Tile  Ioeatii>n  is  especial- 
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\y  healthful,  the  climate  iuvigoratinj; 
and  the  winters  mild. 

Lincoln  Academy  is  ideally  locat- 
ed for  both  school  and  summer  con- 
ference activities.  The  mission  school 
was  established  in  1888  by  Miss 
Emily  C.  Prudden,  who  founded 
fifteen  mission  schools  in  the  south 
for  both  white  and  colored  children 
and  it  is  said  that  her  personal  in- 
come was  never  more  than  $501)  a 
year.  In  all  of  her  activity,  she 
seemed  impartial  as  to  race  and  de- 
nomination. She  founded  schools 
w^here  she  saw  the  need  and  turned 
them  over  to  whatever  denomination 
s<.emed  most  able  or  most  willing  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Miss  Prudder. 
started  the  Lincoln  Academy  school 
and  soon  turned  it  over  to  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association.  Miss 
Lillian  S.  Cathcart,  a  returned  mis- 
sionary from  the  South  Pacific  Is- 
lands, accepted  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  while  the  school  was  still 
in  its  infancy  and  carried  it  forward 
well  for  over  twenty  years  until  age 
began  to  demand  lighter  burdens.  She 
is  still  able  to  do  full  time  work  as 
teacher  at  Talladega  College. 

To  Miss  Emma  G.  Strong  is  due 
honorable  mention  because  of  her 
more  than  twenty  years  quiet  and  ef- 
ficient service  as  teacher  at  Lincoln 
Academy,  having  stood  by  through 
the  trials  and  uncertainties  of 
changes  of  principals  and  administra- 
tion. She  is  now  teaching  the  chil- 
dren and  grand  children  of  former 
students,  since  in  those  first  years 
some  of  tjie  parents  came  to  school 
with  their  children.  This  is  the  only 
school  with  a  high  school  depart- 
ment for  colored  in  this  part  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  students  come  from 
other  surrounding  states. 

Lincoln  Academy  is  coming  into 
prominence  as  a  summer  conference 
mecca.  The  officials  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Colored  De- 
partment of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  chose 
this  j)laee  eifrht  years  ago,  after 
careful  investigation,  as  the  ideal 
spot  in  all  the  south-land  for  the  stu- 
dent Y.  ]\r.  C.  A.  Conferences  and  it 


has  during  these  eight  conferences, 
come  to  be  a  holy  mount  of  inspira- 
tion to  many  students  and  leaders 
who  have  come  here.  These  confer- 
ences convene  each  spring,  usually 
the  first  part  of  June  and  usually 
there  are  about  125  students  and 
leaders  from  15  states  in  attendance 
during  ten  days  of  study,  devotion, 
conference  and  recreation  and  through 
it  all,  the  Holy  Spirit  working. 

Last  year  we  had  the  first  confer- 
ence of  young  city  Y.  W.  C.  A.  girls, 
ages  12  to  18  with  their  leaders.  Then 
we  may  have  the  older  young  women 
and  mothers.  We  want  other  con- 
ferences :  missionary,  educational, 
and  generai  religious  conferences.  Wv 
want  to  have  enough  of  these  events 
to  justify  the  expenditure  of  quite  a 
sum  of  money  to  fix  up  the  buildings 
and  grounds  and  to  build  cottages  to 
make  this  place  the  **Northfield  of 
the  South  for  the  Colored  People.'' 
Then  there  is  the  cotton  mill  village 
adjoining  our  lands.  Is  it  too  wild  a 
dream  to  hope  to  secure  this  industry 
some  time  in  the  process  of  our  de- 
velopment to  supply  work  for  our 
students  and  for  families  who  want  to 
come  here  and  live  and  work  and 
send  their  children  to  Lincoln  Acad- 
emy' for  their  schooling!  This  is  a 
rural  cotton  mill  four  miles  from  the 
nearest  town  and  railroad.  It  uses 
some  water  power,  some  steam  and 
some  electricity.  The  mill  pond  is 
large  enough  to  be  suitable  for  boat- 
ing. Our  lands  join  for  nearly  half  a 
mile.  The  village  has  about  fifty 
houses,  mostl}'  in  good  repair  and 
some  of  them  new.  It  is  a  beautiful 
situation  and  well  named  "Mountain 
View  Mill.'' 

I  said  in  the  beginning  ''it  is  all 
work.''  That  is  for  the  principal  and 
his  wife  w^ho  is  the  matron  and  pre- 
ceptress of  girls.  They  are  on  e«i- 
stant  and  active  duty  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten 
oVlock  at  night  and  then  often  in  the 
quiet  after  the  children  are  quiet  for 
the  night,  there  is  chance  for  unin- 
tc^rrujUed  work  in  the  office  on  book- 
keeping, letter  writing,     reports     or 
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sermons.  (For  the  local  church  is 
now  without  a  pastor  and  the  prin- 
cipal is  doing  most  of  the  preach- 
ing)- 

1  wish  that  I  bad  the  time  and 
space  and  that  you  bad  the  patience 
to  read  the  pathetic  letters  which 
come  from  mothers,  fathers,  sisters, 
brothers  and  friends  of  children  and 
young  people  who  want  to  get  so 
education  but  have  not  the  money  to 
pay  even  the  small  fees  that  we  mu^t 
demand  if  we  receive  and  keep  thera 
here.  To  these  appeals  we  must  iu 
sorrow  of  heart  say  do.  A  widow 
having  several  small  children  came 
ten  miles.  She  has  been  working  u 
hoe  crop  on  a  farm  and  taking  in 
washings  .  The  price  of  cotten  fell 
so  low  that  she  is  not  able  to  pay  for 
the  seed  and  fertilizer  and  the  sum- 
mer bills  and  notliing  left  to  buy 
food  and  clothing  for  the  winter  and 
no  money  for  schooling.  The  doctor 
had  told  her  that  she  must  stop 
washing.  She  asked  us  to  take  two 
or  three  of  he  older  children.  Did  w? 
want  to  help!  YES.  Could  we 
help  t  Alas,  No.  We  could  use  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month  helping  people 
of  need  but  of  worth,  yes,  more.  Can 
you  inoagine  something  of  the  joy  and 


comfort  and  cheer  which  your  money 
and  your  missionary  barrels  bring  to 
the  homes  and  hearts  of  some  of  these 
people  1 

Thelie  is  so  much  of  want,  priva- 
tion and  barrenness  of  life  for  them; 
yet  they  are  so  brave  and  cheery  to 
struggle  along  to  help  each  other.  I 
today  examined  a  sixteen  year  old 
girl  of  a  family  of  five  orphan  chil- 
dren. She  has  been  working  as  cook 
in  summer  and  trying  to  go  to  school 
in  winter.  Now  her  brother  of  sev- 
enteen years  is  working  for  railroad 
bridge  department  and  hopee  to  pay 
her  way  in  school  this  season. 

Yes  it  is  work  and  plenty  of  it  but 
there  is  the  joy  in  the  doing  that  for- 
gets the  burden.  The  silver  hairs  in- 
crease among  the  gold  but  then  our 
heads  are  lifted  up  because  we  are 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Sprit  working  in  11  is  power,  the  evi- 
dences of  which  we  are  permitted  to 
see  in  lives  transformed  during  the 
five  years  of  our  sojourn  here.  Yes, 
it  is  Work  and  Joy :  work,  joy  and 
pleasure.  There  is  supreme  happi- 
ness in  having  a  place  to  work  in  the 
Tjord's  vineyard  and  to  build  a  part 
of  the  Eternal  Kingdom. 


KMV    TEACIIKIIS 
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OUR  FRIEND  IN  AFRICA 


It  may  be  recalled  by  our  readiTs 
that  the  American  Board  entered  in- 
to an  agreement  with  the  Amoriean 
Missionary  Association  and  the  Negro 
Congregational  churches  to  sustain  a 


in  West  Africa.  The  150 
Negro  churches  of  the. Congregational 
denomination  pledged  themselves  to 
raise  a  fund  suiBcient  to  carry  on  this 
work.  In  pursuance  of  this,  Rev.  H. 
C.  McDowell  was  appointed  by  the 
American  Board  as  the  first  mission- 
ary to  Africa  undtr  this  especial 
fund.  Mr.  McDowell  is  a  graduate 
of  Talladega  College  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  for  a  year  was 
pastor  of  the  chnrch  at  Chattanooga. 
Tennessee.  Mrs.  McDowell  is  also  a 
graduate  of  Talladega,  with  teaching 
experiences  at  Athens,  Georgia. 
These  missionaries  going  out  to 
people  of  their  own  race  are  writing 
some  interesting  letters  home.  We 
take  the  following  one  from  The  Mis- 
sionary Herald  of  December.  It  is 
a  good  story. 

"Mrs.  McDowell,  Curtis  (their  lit- 
tle boy),  and  I  went  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  mission  and  to  the 
native  cbnference  in  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kukema  River.  L{>t  nie 
give  an  ia^a  of  trav{?ling  in  Africa. 
On  our  last  trip,  we  Ciirried  twelve 
men — six  for  thu  ftpoia  of  Mrs.  Jle- 
Dowell,  three  for  fdod  boxes.  Iwci  fur 
clothes  boxes,   oin'    I'ur'   boibliiig.     In 


addition,  wc  had  a  boy  to  help  with 
Curtis  iiJid  another  boy  to  help  with 
cooking.  We  average  about  twenty 
mill's  pi'r  day. 

"Wc  reached  the  place  of  meeting 


after  four  days  of  travel.  Everybody 
lived  in  grass  huts  and  ate  at  a  com- 
mon table.  1  enjoyed  the  annual  meet- 
ing very  much.  We  got  fine  insight 
into  all  the  workings  of  tlte  mission. 
The  Natives  Come 

"The  native  conference  followed 
the  annual  meeting.  There  were  1,043 
enrolled.  The  native  conference  was 
the  most  inspiring  meeting  I  ever 
attended.  The  day  the  conference 
iissernbled,  1  stood  on  the  path  and 
iinestioned  some  of  the  hundreds  that 
filed  liy.  Some  had  come  eight  days' 
j(jurney.  All  were  full  of  enthusiasm, 
and  such  singing  I  had  never  heard.  . 
Some  held  singing  and  prayer  meet- 
ings all  night  by  big  fires. 

"The  findings  of  the  conference 
wvre.  very  interesting,  many  of  them 
covering  details  of  daily  life ;  but  they 
show  how  low  the  heathen  really  is 
and  the  power  of  Christianity  to  lift 
people.  One  of  the  most  far-reaching 
findings  was  with  reference  to  dispo- 
sition of  a  husband's  house  and  gpods 
ji!  death.  The  custom  of  the  land  is 
that  house,  goods,  wife,  children,  and 
everything  goes  lo  the  brother.  The 
wife  l)ei'nnies  another  wife  of  the 
brill licr    if    he    wants    her    as    such; 
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the  children  become  virtual  slaves. 
They  *  promised  with  one  another,  in 
sight  of  God  and  in  the  presence  of 
their  teachers/  that  at  death,  house 
and  goods  should  be  left  to  wife  and 
children,  the  brother  receiving  only 
a  gift.  You  cannot  appreciate  what  a 
long  step  forward  that  is.  They  prom- 
ised to  tithe  themselves  and  to  ^- 
deavor  to  their  utmost  to  support  their 
teachers  and  evangelists,  and  also  to 
send  evangelists  to  far-away  tribes. 
Many  tithe  already.  It  is  fine  to  see 
them  dedicating  their  tenth  to  the 
Lord.  Many  of  hem  have  incomes  of 
less  than  eight  dollars  per  year. 
Mothers-in-law  Not  Barred 

'*  Other  decisions  reached  by  this 
conference  were  as  follows: — 

It  is  perfectly  proper  to  eat  with 
one's  mother-in-law ;  no  ill  feeling 
should  continue  to  exist  or  to  be 
engendered  thereby.  One  who  snuffs 
or  smokes  becomes  ineligible  to  re- 
main longer  in  good  church  fellow- 
ship. 


A  man  should  not  expect  his  wife 
to  do  all  the  work  in  the  field  and 
look  after  the  children,  besides  get- 
ting the  firewood  and  cooking  the 
food  as  well. 

All  church  members  should  give 
a  tenth  to  the  Lord's  work  and  all 
should  find  time  for  evangelistic 
work  besides. 

One  wearing  shoes,  upon  entering 
the  Lord's  house  should  do  so  with 
reverence,  and  not  intentionally  at- 
tract attention  by  his  manner  of 
walking ! 

No  elder  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
an  erring  member  should  even  con- 
sider the  receiving  of  a  bribe. 

**We  left  the  conference  feeling 
wonderfully  inspired,  and  if  we  had 
not  already  wholly  surrendered  our- 
selves to  be  used  of  God  in  this  coun- 
try, I  am  sure  we  have  now.  There 
is  not  a  child  of  God  anywhere  who 
could  have  attended  such  a  gathering 
and  not  have  coveted  for  himself  a 
share  of  this  work." 


«    «    « 


THE  JAPANESE  UNION  CHURCH.  PASADENA.  CALIFORNIA 


The  Japanese  Mission  in  Pasadena, 
California,  which  has  developed  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  A.  M.  A. 
and  with  the  Pasadena  First  Congre- 
gational Church  as  the  chief  financial 
supporter,  with  a  real  community- 
work  has  an  enrolled  membership  of 
over  eighty.  It  is  conducting  night 
schools— two  of  them — sewing  classes 
and  kindergartens.  The  educational 
work  of  the  Mission  is  proving  to  be 
one  of  the  best  means  of  reaching  and 
influencing  those  outside  of  the 
church  membership  and  especially  the 
young  people.  Besides  the  regular 
class  work,  popular  lecture  meetings 
are  held,  in  which  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  social  problems  are  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Japanese  church  and  their 
pastor  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  will  be  able  to  build 


a  permanent  chapel.  The  pastor  re- 
ports over  $600  already  raised  for 
this  purpose. 

The  pastor  is  especially  desirous 
of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Mis- 
sion with  still  greater  aggressive- 
ness because  of  the  acuteness  of  the 
Japanese  situation  on  the  Coast.  He 
feels  deeply  the  weight  of  doubt  and 
misunderstanding  hanging  over  his 
people.  He  realizes  that  many  of  his 
countrymen  are  far  from  the  King- 
dom of  God  yet  he  knows  that  many 
of  them  have  lost  faith  in  their  tradi- 
tional religion  and  are  looking  for 
something  more  satisfying.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  he  believes,  lies 
in  the  evangelization  of  the  Japanese 
in  America.  Like  Paul,  his  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  to  God  is  that  his 
countrymen  might  be  saved. 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Truuurtr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement    of   receipts   for   December 
and  for  the  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  December  31st. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  DBCBMBBR 


Churcbet 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

1919 
1920 

20.120.90 
20.301.95 

669.75 
414.26 

2.789.37 
3,217.06 

lae. 
Dm. 

180.99 

'"255!49 

427.69 

1 

C.  W.  M 
&c. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Lega- 
cies 

TOTAT* 

12. '417.95 

23.706.08 
38,387.72 

4,816.47 
5,01  .65 

28,521.55 
41«406.37 

6.448.00 
7.290.06 

M.9G9.66 
48,06.42 

12.417.95 

12.681.64 

208.18 

12.884.82 

842.05 

13.726.87 

RECEIPTS  THREE  MONTHS  TO  DBCEN  BER  SI. 

Available    for    Reerular    Appropriations: 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women^s 
Societies 

Y.   P. 
S.   C. 
E. 

C.  W.  M 
&c. 

500 
35  519.34 

35.514.34 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Leg-a- 
cles 

TOTAL 

1919 
1920 

37,214.75 
39.664.80 

1,113.81 
807.06 

8.013  43 
9.074.59 

157.21 
159.00 

46.504.20 
86.224.79 

2.676.28 
4.342.39 

49.180.48 
89.567.18 

24.613.88 
22.386.06 

73.6M.36 
ai.963.26 

Ine. 
Dm. 

2,450.00 

306.75 

1.061.16 

1.79 

38.720.59 

1,666.U 

40.386.70 

2.127.80 

28,258.90 

Desiernated    by    Contributors    for   Special  Objects  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Womra's 
Societies 

Y.  P. 
S.  C. 
E. 

C.  W.  M 
&c. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legra- 
cies 

TOTAL 

1919 

735.76 
835.07 

390.79 
399  78 

929.10 
499.40 

107.00 
30.00 

2.102.70 
1.704.31 

11.  .350.13 
12,240  01 

13,518  83 

13.518.83 

1920 

14.004.92 



14.004.93 

Inc. 

1 
99,32             8.99 

• 

884.48 

4X0  09 

486  09 

Dec. 

1    1         429  TO         77.00 

398  39 



1 

1 

SrMMAUV    OF   RECEIPTS  THREE   MONTHS 


RECEIPTS 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Increase 

Decrease 

Available    for    Regular    Appropriations: 
Designated   by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

73,094.30 
13.518.83 

111,953.26 
14,004.92 

38.258  90 
486.09 

Total    receipts    three    montiis    

87,213.19 

125,958.18 

38,744.99 

» 

FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST 

"I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

Association,  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York."     The 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL   GIFTS 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Gift  plan;  the  Association 
agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  designated  person.  For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


The  Tercentenary  year,  1920,  was  another  banner  year  for  the  Church 
Building  Society.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  our  receipts  went  over  the 
half-million  mark.  It  was  because  of  the  Emergency  drive,  in  large  measure, 
that  more  than  $500,000  came  into  our  Treasury.  This  enabled  us  to  pay  to 
churches  more  than  $465,000.  This  helped  to  complete  ninety-dne  churches 
and  thirty-three  parsonages.  The  staggering  fact  is,  however,  that  this  is 
only  half  enough.  We  are  now  being  asked  for  $436^75  to  help  build 
seventy- two  churches  and  twenty-six  parsonages,  and  can  only  respond  to  the 
appeals  as  money  comes  to  us  month  by  month. 

«    «    « 

Many  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Church  Building  Society,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  other  similar  societies  in  the  Home  Missions  Council,  has  issued  a 
little  pamphlet  on  *' Types  of  Church  Architecture."  In  these  pages  are  pre- 
sented pictures  and  floor  plans  of  churches  of  attractive  design  and  of  wide 
variety.  Country,  village  and  city  churches  are  well  represented.  Pastors 
and  church  committees  contemplating  building  will  do  well  to  send  to  Sec- 
retary James  Robert  Smith  for  a  copy  of  this  booklet.  They  will  find  it  very 
helpful  and  suggestive  when  they  plan  the  new- house  of  worship. 

«    «    « 

Nutley,  New  Jersey,  is  a  suburban  church  with  a  remarkably  good 
equipment.  First,  they  ereeted  an  attractive  house  of  worship  on  a  good 
corner.  Then,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Condit,  they  built  a  beautiful  par- 
sonage near  by.  Recently  under  the  leadership  of  pastor  Falconer  they  have 
secured  a  parish  house  across  the  street,  and  are  now  ready  for  all  sorts  of 
community  service. 

«    «    « 

Ever  been  in  Vienna?  No,  not  in  Austria,  but  in  South  Dakota.  If  so,  you 
know  we  have  some  fine  people  in  our  little  church  which  is  only  four 
years  old.  They  have  plenty  of  courage  and  are  determined  that  their  min- 
ister shall  not  be  without  a  home.  It  would  be  cold  comfort  sleeping  out  on 
the  prairie  these  winter  nights.  So  they  are  building  him  a  parsonage  and 
are  asking  us  to  help. 

«    «    « 

Of  course  we  are  all  exceedingly  interested  in  the  Schauflfler  School  for 
girls  at  Cleveland.  It  has  proved  a  very  great  beneficence  not  only  to  the 
pupils  but  to  the  people  to  whom  they  later  ministered.  It  is  a  worthy  me- 
morial of  that  gallant  prophet-missionary.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Schauflfler,  who  was 
so  deeply  interested  in  Christian  work  for  Slavic  people  and  other  newcomers 
to  America.  The  Bohemian  church  on  the  corner  adjoining  the  school  prop- 
erty has  lately  been  transferred  to  the  Schauffler  School  and,  as  Bethlehem 
Church,  ministers  to  its  special  constituency  very  effectively.  Church  and 
school  are  united  in  a  joint  service  under  a  single  control.  The  Church 
Building  Society  is  lending  a  hand  to  the  enterprise  that  its  financial  problem 
may  be  solved. 
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WHAT  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE  WILL  YOU  PREFER 


/>//  S(cr(l(irjj  Ch 

WHEN  a  cliureh  facos  the  pro- 
blem of  building  a  Jioiist*  of 
worship  it  ought  to  consider 
with  great  care  the  architectural 
stvie  which  the  edifice  shall  bear.  It 
is  no  common  building,  in  our  day 
architects  exhibit  their  skill  and 
taste  in  planning  secular  buildings  so 
that  they  shall  be  dignified  and 
beautiful  besides  being  well  adapted 
for  their  utilitarian  purpose.  In  our 
chief  towns  there  are  many  banks, 
schools,  city  halls,  and  other  public 
buildings  which  are  conspicuous 
ornaments  of  the  community.  Thev 
are  a  civic  asset  of  great  value. 

A  church  has  a!i  importance  and 
value  all  its  own.  It  is  the  house  of 
God  and  the  gate  of  heaven.  It  is 
the  training  school  of  conscience.  It 
is  the  community  home  where  the  bet- 
ter life  is  developed  and  educated.  It 
is  a  trysting  place  with  the  heavenly 
Father  where  men  find  that  '*the 
heart  of  the  Eternal  is  most  w^ondor- 
fully  kind."  It  faces  both  worlds  and 
makes  them  one.  Such  a  building 
should  show  its  true  purpose  as  a 
man's  face  shows  his  character.  It 
should  be  noble,  beautiful,  impressive. 

It  is  very  unwise  and  unfortunate 
when  any  say  (as  some  have  said) 
**we  do  not  care  how  the  outside  of 
our  church  looks  if  we  only  have  the 
rooms  inside  which  we  need.''  This 
has  given  rise  to  the  multitude  of  un- 
couth and  ugly  church  buildings 
which  have  marred  all  denominations. 
They  have  been  a  great  detriment  to 
religion. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  new  and  poor 
community  the  crude  conditions  of 
life  lead  to  very  plain  and  unattrac- 
tive sancluaries.  The  pioneer  meet- 
ing-houses of  colonial  days  bear  wit- 
ness to  this.  But  as  prosperity  in- 
creases and  taste  imj)roves  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  offer  to  God 
for  his  service  the  very  best  that  can 
be  designed.  We  should  make  bis 
sanctuary  glorious. 


(irhs  II.  Richards 

It  is  true,  also,  that  a  good  floor- 
plan  is  of  great  importance.  It  should 
provide  for  all  the  social,  educational 
and  community  needs  of  the  church 
in  its  varied  work.  But  this  should 
be  covered  by  an  exterior  which  will 
at  once  be  recognized  as  churchly,  ar- 
tistic and  beautiful.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
travagance to  erect  a  beautiful  build- 
ing. Men  have  been  glad  to  give  gen- 
erously and  even  lavishly  that  they 
might  consecrate  a  splendid  temple 
representing  their  finest  ideals.  But 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  compara- 
tively inexpensive  building  may  be 
beautiful  if  the  proportions  are  cor- 
rect and  if  the  right  architectural 
|)rinciples  have  been  observed. 

Fortunately  we  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  great  architectural  styles 
which  in  the  past  have  filled  the 
world  with  houses  of  worship  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  These  various 
styles  have  certain  distinctive  fea- 
tures which  are  easily  recognized. 
They  have  found  expression  in  many 
of  our  modern  church  buildings. 
When  any  one  of  these  styles  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  construction  of  an  edi- 
fice all  parts  of  the  building  ought  of 
course  to  be  in  that  particular  style. 
Otherwise  there  will  be  a  lack  of  har- 
mony in  the  parts  which  will  mar  its 
beauty.  Greek  features  and  Gothic 
features  do  not  go  well  together.  The 
Colonial  and  the  Mission  styles  are 
quite  unlike  each  other.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  a  skilled  architect 
should  draw  the  plan,  in  order  that 
all  the  parts  may  be  harmonious  and 
correct. 

But  even  the  layman  may  know 
which  of  the  great  architectural  styles 
he  i)refers,  and  which  he  would  wisli 
to  have  followed  in  building  his 
house  of  worship.  He  should  there- 
fore acquaint  himself  with  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  each  of  these 
styles,  and  if  possible  see  some  good 
buildings  where  thev  are  represen- 
ted. 
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The  Gr««k  Temple  Style 
The  Greek  style  is  the  oldest  of 
those  which  concern  us.  The  horizon- 
tal line  is  characteristic  of  it.  The 
lines  over  the  doors  and  windows,  in 
pediment  and  frieze  are  level.  The 
pillared  entrance  is  also  a  Greek  fea- 
ture. In  some  casesi  the  row  of  pil- 
lars extends  entirely  around  the 
whole  building,  as  in  the  T'arthenon 
at  Athens,  that  exquisite  example  of 
Greek  architecture.  Dignity,  stability 
and  strength  are  expressed  by  this 
style. 

The  ancient  civilizations  that  clus- 
tered about  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  had  many  things  in 
common.  We  are  not  surprised 
therefore  to  find  these  characteristic 
features  of  Greek  architecture  in  the 
temples  of  Eigypt,  and  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  Horizontal  lines  pre- 
vail in  these  splendid  structures. 
Pillars,  also,  were  at  once  a  decoration 
and  a  support.  In  the  great  vesti- 
bule of  the  temple  at  Karnak  there 
was  a  forest  of  pillars,  numbered  by 
hundreds.  In  the  grent  enclosure  of 
the  temple  grounds  on  Mount  Moriah 
the    cloistered     walk,  adorned     with 


many    stately    pillars,    was    entered 
through  the  "Gate  Beautiful." 

These  Greek  features  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  centuries  be- 
cause of  the  distinction  and  nobility 
with  which  they  invest  an  edifice.  To 
a  building  of  correct  proportions  (in 
length,  breadth  and  height)  they  lend 
a  charm  all  their  own.  There  are 
many  modifications  of  this  style,  but 
these  features  are  easily  recognized. 

Many  churches  have  liked  to  use 
tliis  style,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  beauty,  but  because  of  its 
simplicity  of  construction,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  made  to 
furnish  many  rooms.  It  has  beer. 
especially  used  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  and  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered the  preferred  style  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  A  southern  IJap- 
ti.st  church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  is  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  this  style. 

The  RomaneBque  Style 

The  nest  great  architectural  style 
is  llie  Romanesque.  This  had  its  rise 
in  Italy  where  the  Etruscan  arch  pre- 
pare<l  the  way  for  new  forms  of  con- 
struction.      Horizontal      lines      dia- 
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appeared  for  Iht'  inoMt  part,  and 
curved  lines  took  tlicir  pliiee.  Arched 
doorwajs,  arched  windows,  arched 
ornamentation  in  facade  or  sidewall, 
adde<1  graee  and  l)eHuty  to  the  build- 
ing. In  the  interifir  there  were  arch- 
es over  the  aisles  and  transepts,  and 
if  there  were  a  dome  its  great  arch 
hent  above  liic  congregation  as  if  wilh 
the  benediction  of  heaven. 

■  This  style  was  easily  applied  to  llic 
great  basilicas  (or  hidls  of  eonimerce 
or  justice)  which  furnished  the  meol- 
ing-houses  of  tlie  early  eliurch,  and 
transformed  them  into  beauty,  A 
curved  chan(-el  was  drawn  out  at  one 
end  of  the  building  to  provide  seals 
for  the  clergy,  and  a  vaulted  eidling 
arehed  its  sph-ndor  overhead.  Tran- 
septs appearci:!  at  the  sides  making 
the  building  erueiforni.  St.  I'eter's  in 
Rome  is  of  course  the  most  wcniderfiil 
example  of  the  Romanesque  style, 
and  it  is  the  most  impressive  Christian 
temple  in  the  world.  Its  vastness,  its 
perfect  proportioiLS,  its  .syniholisni 
give  it  a  fascination  which  lidlds  oin- 
under  a  spell.  Mt.  Paul's  in  London. 
which  is  RoniiUiesque  with  certain 
Greek  and  (iothic  features,  is  a  close 


.sieond  in  impressive  beauty.  Its 
great  arches  and  its  majestic  dome 
make  it  a  remarkable  example  of 
Renaissance  art  in  which  the  revival 
of  cla.ssic  forms  is  manif&st. 

t'hurelies  in  this  style  may  be 
found  all  over  Europe,  and  there  are 
many  in  this  country.  They  are 
singularly  attractive.  One  cannot 
look  at  the  heavens  that  bend  above 
us  without  feeling  that  the  arch  is  in 
harmony  with  nature's  canons  of 
beauty.  Perhaps  that  is  a  reason  why 
one  feels  a  sense  of  restful  satiafae- 
tion  in  contemplating  a  temple  of 
worship  constructed  in  this  style.  St. 
Bartholomew's  church  in  New  York 
I  Kpiscopal).  the  First  Congregation- 
al ('hurch  in  St.  Loitis,  and  the  Pil- 
grim Congregational  Chnrcb  in  Seat- 
tle are  e.\eellent  examples  of  this 
style. 

The  Gothic  Style 

The  next  style  in  the  order  of  time 
is  the  Gothic.  This  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  eeo- 
tury,  when  the  pointed  arch  took  the 
place  of  the  round  arch.  Narrow 
lancet-shaped  windows  took  the  place 
of  large,  round-arched  windows.  The 
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arch  over  the  doors  and  other  open- 
ings into  towers  and  walls  was  a 
pointed  arch. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  term 
"Gothic"'  is  a  niiiname  derived  from 
the  hordes  which  swept  down  from 
tlie  north  to  take  possession  of  south- 
ern Europe,  and  liat  they  introduced 
this  change  because  tiie  pointed  arch 
reminded  them  of  the  forest  aisles 
whence  they  came. 

It  is  more  likely  that  this  style  is  a 
natural  development  of  the  Roman- 
esque, due  at  first  to  structural  needs. 
The  thrust  of  ceiling  and  ronf  is  more 
easily  carried  by  a  pointed  arch  than 
by  a  round  arch.  This  in  a  large, 
high  building  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance.  Perhaps  Teutonic  re- 
ligious ideals  had  some  influence,  but 
when  builders  found  that  by  drawing 
the  arch  to  a  point  the  walls  would 
more  easily  resist  the  great  pressure 
upon  them,  the  practical  advantage 
'  determined  the  change  in  architectur- 
il  style. 

After  its  appearance  in  southern 
Prance  the  Ootiiic  style  spread  with 


great  rapidity.  It  captivated  the  im- 
agination of  many  lands,  but  found 
ila  moMt  remarkable  development  in 
France  and  England.  It  had  many 
modifications.  The  tall  and  slender 
pointed  windows  were  grouped  to- 
gether without  being  actually  united. 
Before  long  they  were  joined  into  a 
single  complex  opening,  with  traceries 
which  become  more  and  roore  elabor- 
ale  and  beautiful.  In  less  than  a  cen- 
tury the  lancet- pointed  style  had 
given  way  to  the  full-blown  Gothic 
style.  As  the  elaboration  and  orna- 
mentation increased  the  titles  given 
to  the  newest  styles  were  "Decora- 
tive "  or  "  Flaraboyaut  Gothic ; " 
while  in  Kngland  especially  there  was' 
a  modification  with  a  broad  but  flat- 
tened arch  and  a  many-mullioncd 
window  named  "Perpendicular 
(iothic." 

Pure  Gothic  is  more  likely  to  be 
sfeu  ill  France  than  elsewhere,  as  it 
made  an  especial  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination and  poetic  temperament 
of  that  people.  In  England  where  it 
has  found  expression  in  many  of  the 
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most  .sph'julid  buildings  it  has  been 
powerfully  influenced  by  NorAau 
ideals  and  methods,  and  by  the  love 
of  the  English  people  for  very  long 
buildings  of  moderate  height. 

The  pointed  arch  in  Gothic  church- 
es appears  not  only  in  windows  and 
doors  but  in  the  ceilings.  The  barrel- 
vault  of  the  Komanesque  style  is 
brought  up  to  a  peak  and  the  groined 
ceiling  is  marked  by  ribs  which 
spring  from  the  top  of  the  pillars 
and  converge  to  meet  the  other  vault- 
ing ribs  of  their  group  at  fhe  apex 
of  the  vault.  They  have  a  structural 
importance  as  they  help  to  support 
the  ceiling.  But  undoubtedly  it  is  a 
decorative  feature  of  the  highest 
value.  The  fan-shaped  clusters  of 
vaulting  ribs  springing  from  'the 
giant  pillars  of  a  great  church  and 
weaving  their  tracery  in  the  lofty 
ceiling  seem  like  the  branches  of 
trees  in  a  great  forest  spreading  a 
glorious  canopy  over'  the  people. 

Architects  have  found  delight  in 
adding  other  features  of  unusual 
beauty  to  their  Gothic  churches. 
Clustered  pillars,  or  pillars  of  varied 
coloring;  doors  with  quintuple  reced- 
ing arches  lined  with  sculpture; 
groups  of  windows  in  two  or  thr^e 
stories,  unlike  in  fashion  yet  har- 
monious; elaborately  carved  choir- 
screens;  varicolored  pavements  in  ar- 
tistic  patterns;    mosaics   and    mural 


paintings  to  embellish  the  walls;  a 
wonderful  spire  or  a  massive  tower — 
these  enhance  the  delight  which  such 
shrines  give,  but  are  not  necessiary 
features  of  the  Gothic  style. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  and 
spiritual  impressiveness  about  this 
great  architectural  style.  All  the 
lines  seem  to  point  upward.  The  soul 
is  lured  heavenward.  As  the  eye 
travels  up  from  the  shadows  below  to 
the  light  of  heaven  streaming  through 
the  clere-storj'^  windows  one  is  lifted 
above  earthly  things  and  catches  a 
glimpse  of  that  better  country  not  far 
away.  He  hears  the  whisper  of  God 
reminding  him  that  he  is  an  im- 
mortal. The  building  speaks  to  him 
of  aspiration  toward  the  best.  The 
whole  impression  of  the  scene  bids  him 
aspire. 

An  increasing  number  of  churches 
in  our  country  are  following  this 
great  architectural  style  in  their 
building.  ;Fine  examples  of  Gothic 
construction  may  be  seen  in  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  New  York  (Episco- 
pal) ;  The  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey; 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago;  the  Chapel  at  West  Point 
for  our  Military  Academy;  and  else- 
where. A  modified  Gothic  is  used  by 
manv  other  churches. 

other  architectural  styles  will  be 
considered  later. 


A   PARSONAGE   AT   AUGUSTA,    GEORGIA 


MANY  Northern  tourists  stop 
in  Augusta  and  find  it  de- 
lightful. The  great  hotel 
gives  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  the 
golf-links  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
country.  On  the  edge  of  two  great 
states,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina, 
with  entrancing  scenery  and  an  in- 
vigorating  climate,  it  attracts  a  mul- 
titude of  visitors. 

Few  of  them,  however,  know  cf 
this  cozy  and  comfortable  parsonage. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  know  that  about 
half  of  the  fifty  thousand  residents  of 
that  interesting     southern    city    are 


Caucasians,  and  the  other  half  are 
negroes.  They  probably  have  never 
discovered  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  where  these  colored  people 
rejoice  in  the  faith  and  polity  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  are  now  cele- 
brating the  Tercentenary  of  their  ar- 
rival at  Plymouth,  not  unmindful  that 
their  own  forbears  arrived  at  James- 
town just  a  year  before  the  Mayflower 
anchored  in  Plymouth  Bay. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  this  church  was. 
organized  by  those  who  liked  the  Pil- 
grim ideals  of  Faith,  Freedom  and 
Fellowship,  and  it  has  steadily  grown 
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since  then.  Throe  years  lat*>r  l)y  tlio 
aid  of  the  Church  Building  Soeii'ly 
ihey  completed  a  house  of  worship  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Kev.  1>.  -I.  Flyiiii. 
Xeedinp  a  home,  the  pastor  built  for 
himself  a  good  liouse  in  eloso  proxim- 
ity to  the  church. 

Without  question  the  parsonngf 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  church.  Both  build- 
ings are  well  located,  being  alnmst  in 
the  heart  of  the  colored  district,  yet 
only  three  blocks  from  the  cenlcr  of 
the  city. 

By  and  by  Pastor  Plynn  was  need- 
ed to  be  superintendent  of  the  color- 
ed Congregational   churches   in   that 


part  uf  the  South,  and  Rev.  C.  S.  Led- 
betfer  came  as  his  siiccessor.  The  re- 
(irin;:  minister  tonid  not  carry  oif 
[he  house,  so  he  sold  it  to  the  church, 
which  tisked  the  Church  Building 
Society  to  heli>  them  to  finance  the 
purchase.     It  gladly  assented. 

"When  ynu  are  next  in  Augusta  call 
at  llie  pai-souage.  You  will  be  cor- 
dially greeted,  and  made  to  feel  at 
home.  You  will  finti  these  dusky 
Pilgrims  up-to-date  Americans,  one 
luindred  per  cent  lnyjil.  Pa.stor  Led- 
licttt-r  will  be  jrlad  to  show  you  his 
cliurch.  and  if  you  stay  over  Siinday 
you  will  hear  a  pood  sermon  and  en- 
joy an  interesting  service. 


Where  would  you  think  Sea  Breeze,  \ew  York,  is  located?  If  you 
are  like  most  of  the  people  we  have  asked,  you  will  insist  that  it  is  on 
Ijong  Island,  whore  the  Empire  State  presenls  a  long  coast  line  to  old 
ocean.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  is  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  near 
Rochester.  Here  the  oommunily  of  5.i>()0  people  is  refreshed  by  lake 
breezes  that  they  think  are  just  as  good  as  anything:  the  Atlantic  can 
oifer.  Here  our  young  ehnrch,  about  a  hundrwl  strong,  is  building  a  new 
house  of  worship,  and  we  hope  lo  bo  able  to  help  them. 
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*' Religious  education  must  concern  itself  with  the  religious  signfieance 

of  the  ways  in  which  m€n  make  their  living." 

«    «    « 

A  superintendent  in  the  Northwest  reports  finding  young  people  of  high 

school  age  more  interested  in  the  church  than  for  a  number  of  years. 

«    «    « 

During  his  pastorate  in  Pasadena,  R^v.  A.  E.  Shattuck  established  a 

community  playground  for  the  young  people  of  the  church  and  neighborhood. 

He  has  been  most  active  in  Christian  leadership  of  children  and  young  people, 

and  in  religious  education. 

«     «     « 

A  graduate  of  Franklin  Academy  and  Grinnell  College,  Ernest  Lareen, 

has  taken  up  work  as  Director  of   Young  Pleople  s  Activities  of   Pilgrim 

Church,  Oak  Park. 

«    «    « 

The  forum  idea  originated  in  the  mind  of  the  son  of  a  Congregational 

'  minister,  who  founded  the  Cooper  Union  Forum  in  New  York  City.     Ford 

Hall  Forum  in  Boston  was  early  in  the  field  and  continues  most  succeasfully. 

tP         tP         tP 

The  forum  idea  is  sweeping  over  the  country.  At  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  a  great  Community  Forum  is  carried  on.  George  W.  Coleman,  recog- 
nized as  leader  in  the  Forum  movement,  describes  this  as  *'a  civic,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  beacon  light  for  the  whole  country  for  miles  around." 

«     «    « 

The  Community  Forum  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  is  young  but  most 
vigorous,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  John  W.  Hierring,  son  of  Dr.  Herring. 

tP         tP         tP 

Rev.  W.  W.  Willard,  recently  acting  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Portland, 

Oreeron,  has  planted  the  forum  in  five  different  cities  and  towns. 

«     «     « 

The  Community  House  has  been  most  valuable  in  many  places,  providing 
social  life  and  recreation  for  the  young  people.  One  such  is  conducted 
through  an  interchurch  organization,  with  the  eo-rtperation  of  the  pastors, 
the  mayor,  superintendent  of  schools,  and  other  public-minded  citizens. 

^v-  tP         tP 

We  talk  about  community  vision  and  service  in  these  days.  Think  of 
Mr.  Camfield  of  .Ward  Academy.  He  w^as  a  scholar,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  Western  Reserve  University,  and  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  of 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  who  might  have  had  a  generous  salary  and 
an  easy  place,  staying  by  in  fair  weather  and  foul  without  thought  of  re- 
treat. He  had  a  vision  of  community  service  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
made  the  Academy  and  church  the  center  of  its  life.  He  has  been  three  men 
in  one  and  has  done  the  work  of  three  men  well.  He  has  been  a  good  farmer, 
making  the  farm  pay  a  substantial  part  of  the  expense  of  the  school.  He  has 
been  Academy  principal,  doing  good  teaching  and  executive  work.  As 
pastor  he  has  built  himself  into  the  life  of  a  church  and  community  in  a 
strong,  inspiring  way  for  a  full  generation. 
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COMMUNITY  WELFARE  SERVICE  FOR  HARVEST 

WORKERS 


<< 


w 


HAT  are  you  going  to  do  to 
help  *the  stranger  within 
your  gates'    during   the 
coming  harvest  season! 

"Is  the  transient  harvest  worker 
a  'problem'  or  an  *  opportunity'  to 
the  Christian  leaders  of  your  com- 
munity!" 

Early  in  May  the  rural  service  de- 
partment of  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  sent  out  a  letter  to 
all  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  all 
faithfi  through  the  wheat  belt  in 
Kansas. 

Among  other  questions  were  those 
quoted  above. 

Careful  plans  were  made  to  carry 
out  welfare  service  for  the  harvest 
hands,  or  migrant  labor  groups. 

The  material  sent  out  from  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
was  received  simultaneously  in  Lar- 
ned,  Kansas,  by  County  Agent  R.  P. 
Schnack  and  the  Rev.  P.  L.  Mawd- 
sley.  The  latter  is  in  charge  of  a 
group  of  country  churches  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lamed.  These  two  en- 
listed the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
the  mayor  of  Lamed,  the  business 
men's  association,  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  Pawnee  county,  together 
with  various  church  organizations 
and  other  agencies,  and  conducted  a 
harvest  welfare  service  during  the 
entire  season. 

**The  farm  bureau,  the  Lamed 
business  men's  association  and  some 
of  the  churches  of  Larned  cooperated 
in  furnishing  and  maintaining  a  har- 
vest welfare  room  at  the  county 
agent's  oflSce  in  the  court  house. 
Tables  and  chairs,  stationery,  reading 
matter  and  games  were  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  harvest  hands  while 
they  were  waiting  to  find  work.  All 
of  the  hotels  and  rooming  houses  in 
Lamed  were  more  than  filled  and  a 
place  was  provided  for  many  men  to 
sleep.  On  every  night  for  more  than 
a  week  all  the  tables  were  covered 
with   sleeping    men.     An    entertain- 


ment of  some  kind  was  furnished 
every  evening.  This  usually  consist- 
ed of  singing  and  readings. 

The  stationery  provided,  of  which 

five  thousand  sheets  were  used,  bore 

the  suggestive  heading: 

Friendly  Folks 

Free  Oonveniences 

A  Qood  Conmmnity 

Harvest  Welfare  Room 

Farm  Bureau  Boom  in  Court  House 

Rev.  P.  L.  Mawdsley  was  very  ac- 
tive in  arranging  programs  and  con- 
ducting meetings.  The  following  let- 
ter gives  his  account  of  the  work  done. 

**I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about 
our  Harvest  Service  work  here  at 
Lamed. 

**We  have  used  the  farm  bureau 
room  in  the  court  house,  a  very  fine 
room — ^large,  airy,  plenty  of  light 
and  good  drinking  water  and  toilets 
right  there  in  the  building.  The 
county  agent  and  commissioners  were 
both  willing  that  the  room  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  and  when  we  put 
the  matter  to  the  business  men's  as- 
sociation to  ask  them  to  help  finance 
it,  all  seemed  to  think  that  just  the 
place  for  it,  and  it  has  worked  fine. 
The  county  agent  said  the  men  never 
had  felt  as  much  at  home  as  this  year. 
We  put  in  some  long  tables  and  had 
plenty  of  chairs  there.  We  also  have 
a  piano,  organ,  phonograph,  games, 
etc.,  there  for  the  men. 

''We  met  an  unprecedented  cir- 
cumstance in  that  harvest  began  and 
the  men  began  to  come  in,  and  then 
it  began  to  rain  and  the  wheat  green- 
ed up  and  matured  more  normally 
and  the  men  were  tied  up  here  for  a 
week  and  some  longer.  It  was  a  great 
thing  for  the  farmer  that  the  wheat 
did  this,  but  it  made  us  hustle  to  care 
for  the  men.  We  got  springs  and 
cots  as  many  as  we  could  for  sleep- 
ing. After  a  night  or  two  we  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  some  sort  of  enter- 
tainment to  help  keep  the  blues  away 
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**  Religious  education  must  concern  itself  with  the  religious  signficanec 

of  the  ways  in  which  men  make  their  living.'* 

«    «    « 

A  superintendent  in  the  Northwest  reports  finding  young  people  of  high 

school  age  more  interested  in  the  church  than  for  a  number  of  years. 

«    «    « 

During  his  pastorate  in  Pasadena,  Rev.  A.  E.  Shattuck  established  a 

community  playground  for  the  young  people  of  the  church  and  neighborhood. 

He  has  been  most  active  in  Christian  leadership  of  children  and  young  people, 

and  in  religious  education. 

«    «    « 

A  graduate  of  Franklin  Academy  and  Grinnell  College,  Ernest  Larsen, 
has  taken  up  work  as  Director  of   Young  Pieople's  Activities  of  Pilgrim 

Church,  Oak  Park. 

«    «    « 

The  forum  idea  originated  in  the  mind  of  the  son  of  a  Congregational 

minister,  who  founded  the  Cooper  Union  Forum  in  New  York  City.     Ford 

Hall  Forum  in  Boston  was  early  in  the  field  and  continues  most  successfully. 

«    «    « 

The  forum  idea  is  sweeping  over  the  country.  At  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida,  a  great  Conimunity  Forum  is  carried  on.  (Jeorge  W.  Coleman,  recog- 
nized as  leader  in  the  Forum  movement,  describes  this  as  **a  civic,   intd- 

lectual  and  moral  beacon  light  for  the  whole  country  for  miles  around." 

«    «    « 

The  Community  Forum  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  is  young  but   most 

vigorous,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  John  W.  Hierring,  son  of  Dr.  Herring. 

«    «    « 

Rev.  W.  W.  Willard,  recently  acting  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Portland, 

Oregon,  has  planted  the  forum  in  five  different  cities  and  towns. 

«    «    « 

The  Community  House  has  been  most  valuable  in  many  places,  providing 

social   life  and   recreation   for  the  young   people.     One  such   is  conducted 

through  an  interchurch  organization,  with  the  co-6peration  of  the  pastors, 

the  mayor,  superintendent  of  schools,  and  other  public-minded  citizens. 

«    «    « 

We  talk  about  community  vision  and  service  in  these  days.  Think  of 
Mr.  Camfield  of  Ward  Academy.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  Western  Reserve  University,  and  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  of 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  who  might  have  had  a  generous  salary  and 
an  easy  place,  staying  by  in  fair  weather  and  foul  without  thought  of  re- 
treat. He  had  a  vision  of  community  service  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
made  the  Academy  and  church  the  center  of  its  life.  He  has  been  three  men 
in  one  and  has  done  the  work  of  three  men  well.  He  has  been  a  good  farmer, 
making  the  farm  pay  a  substantial'  part  of  the  expense  of  the  school.  He  has 
been  Academy  principal,  doing  good   teaching  and   (  work.       As 

pastor  he  has  built  himself  into  the  life  of  a  churc'  inity  in  a 

strong,  inspiring  way  for  a  full  generation. 
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a  little.  We  eallcd  on  the  young 
people,  ami  they  very  readily  respond- 
ed and  we  had  a  sin^.  Some  special 
numbers  were  {riven — all  improm])ln. 
The  men  appreeiated  it  so  mneh  tluit 
they  asked  for  more.  Well,  others 
of  our  own  folks  hiTc  volunteerwi  and 
we  had  another  "doinsis"'  the  next 
night,  and  the  next,  aii<l  ete. 

"0£  coiir>:e  it  was  not  all  volunteer 
work,  bnt  all  ver,\'  readily  eaine  when 
asked.  Some  nights  we,  had  as  high 
as  .100  luen  here.  Even  tlie  (own- 
folks  eame  in. 

"On  Sundays  we  iiad  rcliginus  ser- 
vicos  at  the  ronm.  There  were  over 
100  men  present  and  they  were  very 
attentive  and  aitpreeiative.  One  man 
said  to  me,  'This  .shorlens  our  faci^.s. ' 

"Sniiday  morning,  .luiie  27,  theii^ 


were  abont  18  harvest  boys  in  one  of 
our  congregations  in  the  open  coun- 
try. -At  night  at  another  point  4here 
were  24  harvesters.  One  farmer  who 
eould  not  come  furnished  his  men 
with  a  team  and  wagon,  and  six  came 
to  the  service.  In  one  of  the  churches 
1here  were  several  men  in  the  choir. 
Ve.sterday,  July  4,  there  were  20  in 
a  morning  service  and  U5  in  a  special 
meeting  for  men  (harvesters),  and 
aboul  IS  or  20  at  night — in  country 
churehes.  Without  doubt  we  have  the 
privilege  of  preaching  to  larger  con- 
gregaliinis  in  the  harvest  season  thau 
al  any  oilier  time  of  the  year.  Is  that 
iiot  worth  the  effort?  It  is  'hot  I 
know.  Init  who  cares  for  that  when  his 
elToi'ts  are  being  blessed  and  are 
tVnitlV-il?" 


at  Bililngs  Poljtt'chnie  entenaiiiiiin  llie  iMonlana  State  Confereoce.  In 
■  ilie  lour  (ielefiiiies  wlio  nnnisliL'd  ilie  muKie.  These  young  men  in  cow- 
the  type  of  those  who  attend  the  HolyUichnic.  At  their  left  atanda  Rev. 
,  Christian  leader  in  churchand  community  in  the  Powder  River  Coun. 


WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR  ? 


TIIp;  graduates  of  Sehai 
School  are  giving  some 
Crete  answers  lo  Iheir  i 
tions  in  their  varied  nonitiii 
work,  of  whieh  llie  following  ;iri 
a  few  examples. 


I  go  into  the  factories  which  em- 
ploy foreign  women  and  girls  and  try 
to  interest  them  in  our  night  classes 
wliii'h  iire  held  weekly  for  working 
gii'ls.  They  eonsi.st  of  dressmaking 
and     various  kinds    of  needle    work, 
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stenography,  typewriting,  music  and 
gymnasium  work.  We  have  at  pres- 
ent  seventeen   volunteer   teachers. 

Another  phase  of  my  work  which 
I  enjoy  very  much  is  that  of  being 
a  friend  to  the  mothers  in  their  homes. 
During  my  first  month  here  I  called 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty  homesf 
meeting  with  eleven  nationalities. 
They  were  Hungarian,  Roumanian, 
Bulgarian,  Servian,  Macedonian, 
Greek,  Italian,  German,  Russian, 
Polish  and  English. 

I  wi^l  begin  with  my  work  for  our 
**New  Americans,''  for  that  after  all 
is  the  most  important  feature ;  that  is 
to  make  the  **New  American''  feel 
that  she  is  not  a  stranger  but  one  of 
us.  We  found  that  in  order  to  do 
this  we  should  have  to  teach  her  the 
English  language. 

So  during  this  year  I  have  organ- 
ized English  classes  which  I  also 
teach,  and  find  these  women  very  in- 
teresting. Here  I  would  like  to  state 
that  as  the  resuJt  of  the  war  we  have 
some  Czecho-Slovak  brides,  who  are 
doing  wonderfully  well  in  learninjir 
tliis  language  which  was  new  to 
them. 

Teaching  them  the  English  lan- 
guage is  the  first  step  taken  to  win 
their  confidence.  Our  next  aim  is  to 
get  them  interested  in  things  outside 
of  their  little  home,  by  having  social 


evenings  together. 

This  is  a  hard  task  for  these 
people  are  not  used  to  anything  like 
this  in  their  own  country  and  they 
naturally  feel  that  when  they  once 
marry  they  have  to  stay  in.  the  home. 
Many  would  be  very  glad  to  attend 
our  social  evening,  but  sometimes  the 
husbands  will  not  allow  them  to  go. 
In  order  to  get  the  mothers  interested 
I  have  organized  a  mother's  club, 
which  meets  once  a  week.  The  mothers 
are  very  happy  to  come  and  to  be 
able  to  talk  over  the  present  condi- 
tions. 

The  little  CongregationaiL  Church 
in  Shenandoah  was  pretty  nearly 
ready  to  quit.  In  the  darkest  hour 
the  Reverend  Barbara  Slavinskie  ac- 
cepted the  call  and  went  to  work.  It 
was  a  new  thing  at  Shenandoah  to 
have  a  woman  on  the  job.  She  at- 
tacked the  problem  from  a  new  angle. 
Almost  before  the  men  of  the  com- 
munity knew  it  she  had  made  friends 
of  their  wives,  had  nursed  the  chil- 
dren, taught  cooking  and  sewing  and 
home-making  to  the  older  giris  and 
established  a  thousand  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  community  and  the 
church.  And  the  little  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Shenandoah,  an 
oasis  in  a  great,  dry,  parched  multi- 
tude of  foreigners,  is  coming  into  its 
own. 


«    «    « 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


* 

Chorches 
IndiTidnals 

W.  H,  M.  U. 

Lcgtcies 

C.   iV.  M. 

TOTAL 

RECEIPTS  FOR 

This  year 
Lut  year 

9.042.00 
8,571.00 

4.342.00 
961.00 

21,643.00 

35.025.00 
9.532.00 

DECEMBER 

1920 

• 

Increase 
Decrease 

471.00 

3.379.00 

21,643.00 

25.493.00 

' 
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'WAITIN-  FOk  A  HEARIN'  " 

/;;/  "  SinidQi/  Svhoul  Extension  Worker. 

TIIK   writer   was   waiting   for   n,     ciiij'  at  Star,  some  thirty  miles  away, 
train    lit   u   juiietioii    town   of     "Woiilii  you  like  to  learn  to  rcadT" 
Niirth   t'iirolina,   after   having     "Yes."    1  low  does  it  happen  that  you 
bet'ii  awjiy  ovtT  Sunday  lo  preacli.   A      Imvf  not  k-arncd  before  this?"     "I 

hain't  never  had  no 
chance.  1  always  had  to 
work  for  my  mother  and 
sister,"  "IIow  old  are 
you  I ' '     Twenty -one. ' ' 

He  then  heard  that  the 
Country  Life  Academy 
was  interested  in  helping 
such  boys  as  he.  It  had 
a  farm  and  taught  as 
well  many  other  prac- 
tical things,  but  it  might 
be  particularly  interested 
to  give  him  a  start  by 
teaching  him  to  read.  "Can 
your  mother  and  sister 
read  ? '"  ' "  No,  they  can 't  read 
ueilher."  "Kow  old  is  your  sistert" 
'Twelvp.  I  wish  I  could  git  some 
way  so  she  could  learn  to  read.'' 
■Have  you  any  friend  who  can  read. 


ORTH     CAROLINA 


j^ouug  stripling  drovi'  a  onc-mulu 
wagon  with  a  large  barrel  in  one  end 
up  to  the  platform  leading  to  the 
froight  house  door.  He  asked  the 
agent  if  there  was  any  express  for 
the  Briek  Company. 
"Yes,"  was  the  answer, 
"you  go  in  and  pi't  it.  I 
got  somebody  on  the  wire." 
The  young  man  went  in 
and  looked  around,  llit-n 
came  back  to  nie.  "Say, 
Mister,  can  you  read?"  I 
said  that  I  could.  "There 
is  some  ex|)res.s  here  for  the 
Briek  Company  and  I  can't 
read.  I  wish  you  would 
find  it  for  me."  After 
looking  over  altn()st  every- 
thing else  in  I  he  large  tiii-wtio 
room,  we  found  fhree  pack- 
ages and  loadi'd  Ihem  in  the  wagon. 
I  then  introdneed  myself  as  a  minister 
interested  in  the  Country  Life  Acad- 


S  fiV  TIIK  COUNTHY  i.ife  acadbmt 

tr.  whom  I  might  write  a  letter  abont 
you?"  "Yes,  my  boss's  wife  can 
read.     I  been  workia'  two  years." 
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Willie,  the  active  stripling,  with 
curly  cliestniit  browu  hair,  drovu 
briskly  away.  The  minister  walked 
a  mile  past  cotton  fields,  dotted  with 
white,  by  cabins,  and 
across  the  autumn  glowini; 
wood»  to  the  Brick  Com- 
pany. The  boss  was  away, 
Willie  was  found  working 
with  a  pick  in  a  clay  bank 
and  aingiog.  He  wished 
me  to  see  his  mother  "in 
the  little  bouse  on  the 
right,  the  first  one  on  that 
railroad  that  goes  under 
the  cut."  It  was  a  gen- 
eral direction  and  a  half  a 
mile  walk.  The  mother 
and  daughter  bad  been 
pulling  fodder  for  the 
little  mule  which  the  family  owned 
and  did  not  come  back  to  the  lit- 
tle new  house.  The  minister  waited 
(or  over  an  hoar,  ate  a  half  ripe  per- 
simmon or  two,  meditated  upon  the 
sad  fate  of  a  companion  on  the  porch, 
a  grasshopper  with  but  one  jumping 
1^,  put  the  grasshopper  out  by  the 
grass,  looked  into  the  house  otily  to 
see  a  very  little  furniture,  a  few 
lithographs  on  the  wall,  and  a  rail- 
road map  of  the  United  States  tacked 
npside  down,  then  went  back  to  Star 
and  told  the  story  of  Willie. 


One  of  the  teachers  will  instruct 
him  iit  iirj-'lit  if  be  will  come  to  Star. 
lie  ciiii  WDik  in  the  day  time  for  the 
.sii|>|uii-l  1)1'  his  mother  Jind  sister.    If 
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he  is  interested  to  learn,  his  education 
may  be  begun.  The  Academy  will 
have  in  mind  that  he  is  a  "powerfiU 
hand  at  farming."  The  writer  will 
remember  his  generous  thought  for  his 
sister:  ■'!  ain't  carin'so  much  for  my- 
.self,  but  I'd  like  to  bavc  my  sister 
have  schoolin'."  Also  the  eager  and 
pathetic  words  of  this  illiterate  young 
man  voter,  as  be  turned  from  picking .  - 
in  the  claybank  and  singing,  "I  want 
to  do  somethin'  soon.  I  won't  do 
nothin'  now.  I'll  wait  for  a  hearin' 
from  you." 


ft     «     « 


1  MOVED  ON 

!  the  words 
article  is 
ne  from  the 
jer  who  for 
lister  of  the 
twenty-four 
of  the  Sun- 
iciety.  Mr. 
th  Dr.  Wil- 
November 
n  with  apo- 
i  emergency 
egain  eon- 
o  the  other 
night   before   Thanksgiving. 


Mr.  Singer  came  to  California  from 
Sunday  School    missionary,  work   in 


Washington  in  1698,  and  during  all 
these  twenty-eix  years  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Northern  California  Confer- 
ence. From  1898  to  1908  he  was  a 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School 
and  Publishing  Society.  For  the  past 
ten  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  Northern  California  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  Sunday 
School  Extension  Society  as  a  joint 
field  worker,  except  when  occasionally 
he  acted  as  pastor  for  various 
churches. 

During  September  and  October  Mr, 
Singer  organized  five  new  Sunday 
Schools  and  his  reports  during  these 
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months  were  full  of  interest.  In  con- 
nection with  his  last  report,  in  de- 
scribing a  certain  phase  of  the  work 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  used  the 
expression  *  *  I  moved  on. ' '  Soon  after 
this  the  call  to  the  larger  life  came 
and  he  did  move  on.  Of  him  we  can 
truly  say  he  **  Rests  from  his  labors 
and  his  works  will  follow  him."  We 
feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  have  before  them  substance  of  the 
last  words  written  in  connection  with 
the  service  of  this  devoted  Sunday 
School  worker: 

**I  have  had  some  interesting  ex- 
periences during  this  month.  My 
first  visit  was  to  Lafavette.  This  is  a 
small  place;  just  the  beginning  of  a 
town  on  the  San  Francisco  and  Sacra 
mento  Electric  line.  A  family  with 
whom  I  was  well  acquainted  moved 
into  that  community.  There  they 
found  an  unused  church  building  and 
by  stimulating  the  community  to  good 
works,  a  Sunday  School  was  organ- 
ized. I  was  given  a  hearty  invitation 
to  visit  the  school  and  did  so  at  the 
first  opportunity.  There  was  a  good 
and  interested  attendance  at  the 
school  sessions,  and  an  appreciative 
attendance  at  the  church. 

**A  visit  w^as  also  made  to  Saranap, 
on  the  same  line  of  railroad,  where  the 
people  were  anxious  to  have  Sunday 
School  work.  Here  people  gathered 
up  all  the  children  in  automobiles  who 
wanted  to  attend  Sunday  School. 

**'In  going  into  this  new  territory 
I  was  careful  not  to  enter  a  field  that 
was  already  cared  for.  Where  I 
found  other  denominations  already  at 
work,  of  course,  I  moved  on. 

**  Another  point  that  promises  good 
work  is  Delhi  where  there  is  a  good 


schoolhouse  and  ninety  chil 
rolled.  A  meeting  was  held 
understanding  is  that  the  nc 
ization  will  rank  as  a  coi 
Sunday  School. 

"Interesting  history  was 
Colma  the  other  day.  In  190 
ganized  a  Sunday  School  th 
grew  in  numbers  and  in  intc 
after  a  while  enough  funds 
cumulated     so  that  the  pec 
justified  in  erecting  a  chape 
result  was  a  most  beautiful  i 
plete  building.     This  work 
made  such  progress  that  ot 
tures,  including  a  library,  h 
instituted,  and  the  building 
known  as  the  Colma  Commur 
ter.    Colma  was  a  great  pla< 
days  gone   b}-.     It  was    a 
place  for     many  of  the     ch 
fighters.      When   visiting   th 
Sunday  mornings  I  have  met 
Abe  Attel  and  others  of  lib 
ter,  training. 

' '  Without  our  Sunday  Scl 
activities  as  1  have  been  writi 
would  not  have  been  possible 

Concerning  other  places 
Mr.  Singer  reviews  the  past  sc 
tells  of  changing  conditions 
communities,  where  in  plao 
p]nglisli-speaking  parish  we 
facing  an  Americanization 
in  a  territory  occupied  almost 
by  Portuguese,  while  in  oth 
tions  Sunday  School  work  o 
in  a  small  way  years  ago  has 
ed  splendidly.  Very  beaut 
is  a  reference  to  a  young  $ 
was  secretary  of  a  pioneer 
School,  who  is  now  a  univer 
dent  and  teaching  in  a  Churc! 


Bev.  Edwin  H.  Stickney,  D.  D.,  our  Superintendent  in  North 
wTites  as  follows:  **I  have  been  greatly  pleased  at  some  of  the 
Schools  I  have  visited  recently,  among  them  being  the  schools  at  I 
and  Reeder,  where  we  have  most  efficient  superintendents.  In  each 
have  a  man  and  he  is  doing  his  best  for  the  people,  lit  is  purely  a  n 
and  if  you  get  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  he  gets  things  doi 
superintendents  in  these  schools  are  business  men  and  have  a  great 
attend  to,  but  they  always  find  time  for  the  Sunday  School  i« 
do  it  well.'* 


The  ANNUITY  FUND /e?r  CONGRE- 
GATIONAL MINISTERS  ^WTHE 
BOARD  of  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


THE  YEAR   1920 


T 


HE  year  1920  may  well  be  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  gold  by  all 
who  honor  our  ministry.  It 
will  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance 
as  the  year  in  which  the  churches  of 
the  Pilgrim  faith,  awakened  to  the 
** economic  crime"  of  the  neglect  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Cross,  pressed  for- 
ward from  a  beginning  made  in  the 
previous  year  to  generous  and  ample 
provision  to  meet  the  need.  While 
in  the  business  world  solicitude  and 
depression  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day,  payments  on  the  Pilgrim  Mem- 
orial Fund  have  poured  into  the 
treasury  in  mighty  volume  from  100,- 
000  subscribers. 

The  receipts  for  the  year,  cash  and 
bonds,  have  been  $1,630,854.19.    Total 


collections  on  subscriptions  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1921,  were  $2,625,970.00. 

The  year  has  been  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous for  investment.  Many 
subscribers  have  generously  furthered 
the  interests  of  the  Fund  by  antici- 
pating instalments  not  due  until  sub- 
sequent years  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  larger  purchase  of  securities  at 
the  exceptionally  favorable  rates  pre- 
vailing. The  same  spirit  of  fidelity 
will  carry  the  Fund  this  year  far 
toward  the  minimum  goal  of  $5,000,- 
000  which  is  essential  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  plan  for  Old  Age  Annui- 
ties. The  first  five  working  days 
of  the  new  year  brought  $56,394.68— 
a  happy  harbinger  of  the  harvest  of 
the  months  to  come. 


^    ^    ^ 

THE  YEAR   I92I    ^ 


THIS  Is  the  year  of  years  for  our 
ministry.  At  the  National 
Council  meeting,  October 
1917,  the  movement  for  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund  was  matured  and  the 
Expanded  Plan  was  adopted,  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  should  go  into 
operation  January  1,  1921.  By  this 
date  it  was  then  hoped  that  the  Fund 
would  be  sufficiently  in  hand  to  make 
the  inauguration  of  this  larger  plan 
feasible. 

As  the  year  opens  we  have  in  sub- 
scriptions more  than  $6,300,000  and 
have  collected  more  than  forty  per 
cent  of  this  total  amount.  The  plan 
which  three  years  ago  was  presented 
in  outline  has  been  formulated  in  de- 
tail and  all  is  now  in  readiness  for 
the  reception  of  members  in  the  as- 
sured faith  of  its  wisdom  and  pros- 
pective fruitfulness.    Many  copies  of 


the  form  of  application  for  member- 
ship are  already  going  forth  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries. 

Certificates  of  membership  under 
the  Original  Plan,  which  is  also  en- 
dowed by  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund,  will  continue  to  be  issued 
through  this  year.  It  is  particularly 
helpful  for  the  older  men.  In  the 
past  year  303  new  certificates  were 
issued  under  this  plan,  180  of  them 
to  men  over  fifty  years  of  age.  Janu- 
ary 1,  S27  certificates  were  in  force. 
The  lump  sum  payment,  caring  for 
all  dues  in  advance,  was  especiaUy 
popular.  Total  payments  by  the 
ministers  on  their  annual  dues  for 
1920  were  $117,689.40,  indicating 
their  confidence  in  the  Annuity 
Fund  as  the  protection  of  their  age. 

Letters  are  constantly  received 
from  veterans  in  the  service  narrat- 
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iiig  the  relief  and  comfort  which  hav<? 
come  to  their  hearts  on  the  comple- 
tion of  membership  in  the  Fund.  As 
soon  as  our  ministers  begin  to  realize 
the  extraordinary*  privilege  given  by 
the  generous  endowment  now  provid- 
ed by  our  churches,  they  wonder  that 


years  ago  they  did  not  readily 
at  a  lower  rate  the  privileges 
now  are  eager  to  obtain  with  g 
outlay.  All  should  understan< 
no  new  members  will  be  receii 
the  Original  Plan  after  Dec 
31,  1921. 


^    ^    ^ 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FIGURES 


THERE  is  in  these  figures  a  ro- 
mance as  beautiful  as  that  of 
the  building  of  the  little 
church  on  the  prairie,  or  the  pitching 
of  the  home  missionary's  tent  in  the 
deep  woods.  These  funds  deal  as 
trenchantl*}'  with  profound  problems 
as  do  those  funds  which  minister  in 
the  dark  places  of  our  teeming  cities. 
Let  any  one  stand  in  the  ofBce  of  the 
Cashier  of  the  Fund  on  a  winter's 
morning  and  behold  the  opening  of 
something  like  five  hundred  letters, 
each  with  its  precious  freight  for  the 
protection  of  the  ministry.  They 
come  from  every  quarter  of  the 
country  and  out  of  the  varying 
extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth. 
Side  by  side  are  the  almost  illegible 
letter  of  some  poor,  uneducated  back- 
woods saint,  who  sends  a  dollar, 
and  the  masterful  message  of  a  cap- 
tain of  industry,  who  encloses  his 
check  for  $10,000.  With  what  strain 
has  this  strong  business  man  kept 
covenant  with  the  Fund  in  a  year  of 
terrifying  shrinkage  in  inventories! 
In  what  self-denial'  has  the  farmer's 
wife  sent  her  annual  payment,  when 
the  high  cost  of  labor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  suddenly  deflated  value  of  farm 
produce  on  the  other,  has  turned  an- 
ticipated profit  into  loss! 

And  tien  in  imagination  w^e  follow 
these  Funds  to  their  secure  invest- 
ment and  the  return  of  their  income 
which  shall  flow  forth  like  streams 
that  make  the  desert  bloom  with 
flowers.     The  entire  distributable  in- 


come of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
received  by  the  Annuity  Fi 
1920— $68,000— was  put  in  thi 
tingent  Reserve  which  backs  tl 
tificates  of  membership,  th< 
fruits  of  the  gifts  of  the  churc 
this  objective.  As  one  reca 
hundreds  of  aged  ministers  noin 
out  personal  means  of  support 
pathetic  want,  their  dependence 
the  bounty  of  others,  the  soul 
with  unutterable  joy  to  thin] 
the  messengers  of  Christ  are  t 
the  peace  and  comfort  denied  tc 
who  have  preceded  them  in  tins 
vocation.  Already  some, 
passed  the  mark  of  three  scoi 
f\ve  years,  are  receiving  an 
from  the  income  of  the  Fun< 
with  every  year  their  numbc 
increase.  Ultimately  the  shadoi^ 
be  lifted  from  the  days  of  age 
will  be  a  time  of  peace  and  joy 
by  the  self-forgetful  toil  of 
years.  The  herald  of  the  gosj 
receive  his  annuity  as  a  teac 
a  soldier  receives  his  pension, 
charity,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
which  rightfully  is  his  return  : 
investment  of  his  life.  Those  i 
sible  for  the  maintenance  of 
sential  vocation  of  the  ministry, 
demands  the  life  but  denies  t 
portunity  for  financial  gain,  w 
low  their  leaders  through,  digi 
the  calling  and  winning  fresh  r 
for  its  ranks  by  assuring  for 
foundation  which  its  service 
manity  demands. 


Dr.  Rice  left  for  the  South  Januarv 
14.  His  address  for  the  winter  is  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida.    A  multitude  of 


friends  join  in  expressing  th* 
that  the  months  in  the  land  ( 
shine  will  restore  his  healtli. 


THE  ANNUITY  FUND  AND  MINISTERIAL  REUEP 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  FUND  OF  1920 


GIFTS  for  the  Christmas  Fund 
of  1920  have  amounted  to 
$21,357.00  and  been  provide'! 
by  1827  donors.  It  has  been  distri- 
buted in  350  checks  among  the  pen- 
sioners of  the  National  Board  and  in 
addition,  for  the  first  time,  among 
those  of  all  the  State  Societies.  The 
size  of  each  gift  was,  therefore,  slight- 
ly less  than  last  year  as  the  sum  to  be 
divided  was  about  the  same;  though, 
considering  the  change  of  financial 
conditions,  we  may  consider  the  re- 
sponse of  1920  to  the  Christmas  Ap- 
peal as  the  best  in  the  history  of  **one 
of  the  most  beautiful  institutions  in 
connection  with  our  Congregational 
Ministry,"  as  one  of  this  yearns 
donors  has  called  it. 

Dr.  Bice's  inability  to  share,  this 
year,  in  the  undertaking  so  near  his 
heart — indeed,  bom  in  it — has  been 
deplored  by  all.  The  Board  appoint- 
ed Dr.  Mills  Associate  Secretary  and 
he  entered  with  great  devotion  into 
the  initiation  and  laying  out  of  the 
campaign,  but  he  was  not  long  able 
to  add  to  his  already  heavy  duties, 
so  the  Western  Secretary  was  sum- 
moned to  New  York  to  take  over  Dr. 
Rice's  work  during  the  Christmas 
Campaign.  The  health  of  Dr.  Rice 
has  seemed  somewhat  improved,  but 
he  is  still,  at  this  writing,  confined  to 
his  home.  Hundreds  of  letters  of 
sympathy  and  inquiry  show  the  great 
love  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 
The  700  pensioners,  including  wives 
and  children,  have  come  to  be  much 
like  one  big  family,  to  whom  the  Sec- 
retary is  an  elder  brother,  counsel- 
ing^, helping  and  sympathizing,  in  all 
kinds  of  need.  The  oflSce  is  not  only 
a  place  for  receiving  and  dispensing 
money  but  a  central  clearing-house  of 
the  denomination's  friendship  and 
brotherliness  toward  its  retired  veter- 
ans and  their  surviving  widows  or 
orphans. 

A  host  of  letters  have  come  to  the 
oflBce  gratefully  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  the  Christmas  Check  of  1920. 
They  are  addressed  not  only  to  the 


officers  and  members  of  fhe  Board  but 
also  to  the  donors.  That  these  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  may  reach  the 
latter,  some  extracts  from  the  letters 
will  be  given  here.  In  some  of  them 
is  struck  the  self-respecting  note  that 
recognizes  the  care  of  the  churches 
for  their  retired  servants  as  the  hon- 
orable discharge  of  an  obligation. 
Others  illustrate  the  outstanding  fact 
we  are  at  present  still  dealing  with  a 
situation  in  which  the  old,  haphazard, 
method  of  retiring  the  ministry  leaves 
many  ministers  and  ministers'  fam- 
ilies in  time  of  old  age  and  of  sick- 
ness in  actual  and  often  pathetic  want 
of  the  comforts  and  even  the  bare 
necessities  of  life — fire  in  the  stove, 
and  flannels  on  the  back ;  and  often 
they  yearn  scarcely  less  for  the  sense 
of  not  being  quite  forgotten  by  those 
whom  they  have  served. 

The  extracts  follow  without  intro- 
duction or  comment : 

**A11  I  could  say  was,  *  Thank  the 
Ijord,  he  does  provide'." 

**It  brings  a  precious  sense  of  the 
fellowship  and  the  care  for  us  which 
is  so  generously  shown  in  this  separ- 
ate 'gift'." 

**  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness to  one  who-  has  spent  his  life 
in  the  work  of  caring  for  the  home 
missionary  churches." 

'*It  does  one's  heart  good,  when 
the  burden  becomes  heavy  to  know 
that  one  has  friends  who  sympathize 
and  do  all  they  can  to  lighten  the 
burden." 

**What  beautiful  things  the  dear 
Lord  puts  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
love  him  to  do  for  others.  Your  very 
generous  gift  fills  my  heart  to  over- 
flowing. ' ' 

**If  those  who  have  contributed  to 
this  Christmas  Gift  could  know  the 
comfort  and  uplift  which  it  has 
brought  us,  (a  daughter  writing  for  a 
mother  who  is  blind)  I  think  they 
might  feel  somewhat  repaid." 

''I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how 
welcome  it  was  and  what  it  means  to 
me  of  comfort  and  warm  clothing.  I 
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wish  every  donor  to  the  fund  could 
realize  what  a  blessed  work  is  done 
by  their  gifts." 

**It  came  in  an  opportune  time  as 
I  was  owing  a  grocery  bill.  I  felt 
like  saying,  *  Praise  God  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow.'  It  certainly  is  a 
great  blessing  to  know  and  under- 
stand how  God  takes  care  of  his  chil- 
dren, in  the  time  of  their  weakness, 
through  his  servants.' ' 

**The  'II.  C.  L.  has  affected  us  old 
preachers  as  it  has  others.  Last  year 
it  was  difficult  to  make  both  ends  me("t 
and  instead  of  'building  castlies  in  the 
air'  one  was  tempted  to  build  a  doubt- 
ing ca.stle  and  get  inside  of  it.  This 
Christmas  gift  and  other  kindly  n-- 
membrances  come  with  gentle  but 
timely  rebuke  for  my  lack  of  perfect 
trust." 

**I  was  left  with  three  little  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  only  eighteen 
months  old.    My  husband  was  sick  so 


long,  that  when  he  went  away  I  was 
alone,  in  broken  health.  Dr.  Rice's 
letters  every  now]  and  then  came  to 
give  me  courage  and  make  me  feel 
that  I  was  not  alone,  and  on  my  knees 
I've  often  whispered,  **How  good  God 
is!''  The  way  has  been  long,  the 
road  rather  stony  and  I  am  going 
down  the  slope  but  I  can  see  the  glow 
of  sunset  and  am  not  afraid" 

"The  Christian  spirit  sends  the 
gift  with  thoughtful  sense  of  sharing 
with  those  who  serve,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  a  dignified  reply  is  expected. 
Wo  who  receive  and  those  who  give 
may  be  friends  in  the  service  of  the 
Master,  and  may  feel  rich  in  friend- 
ship, and  in  the  necessity  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  ability  on  the  other 
hand  that  brings  its  nearer  together 
as  we  walk  in  fellowship  one  with  an- 
other because  we  are  in  fellowship 
with  the  Master.  One  learns  to  re- 
ceive as  others  learn  to  giye." 


THE  HERRING   MEMORIAL  FUND 

THE  Herring  Memorial  Fund  in  honor  of  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring, 
fonner  Secretary  of  the  National  (^'ouncil,  had  reached  a  total' 
January  10,  of  $14,748.60  froan  482  subscribers.  A  minimum 
of  $20,000  is  earnestly  desired.  Any  one  willing  to  assist  may  send 
subscriptions  to  The  Herring  Memorial  Fund,  375  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York. 


IMPORTANT  PRINTED  STATEMENTS 


THE  Annuity  Fund  has  recently 
issued  a  series  of  statements 
for  the  information  of  minis- 
ters and  churches  in  regard  to  the 
provision  of  Old  Age  Annuities,  and 
these  are  now  available  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Fourfold  Work.     (4pp) 

(2)  The    Pilgrim    Memorial    Fund. 

dp) 

(3)  Tables  of  Rates  in  the  Original 
Plan.     (10pp.) 

(4)  The  Expanded  Plan,  with  tech- 
nical tables,  etc.     (24pp) 

(5)  Application  for  Membership 
under  the  Expanded  Plan 
and  Accompanving  Directions. 
(4pp) 


(())     The  Share  of  the  Local  Church 

in    the    Annual    Dues    for   the 

Pastor  s  Pension — A  Statement 

for  Boards  of  Trustees,  or  Other 

Church  Officials  Responsible  for 

Action  of  the  Budget.      (8pp) 

Any  of  these  will  be  sent,  on  re- 

(|uest,  by  any  of  the  Secretaries  of 

the  Annuity  Fund. 

CiiARLF*s  S.  MiLLg,  D.  D.,  General 
Secretary,  375  licxington  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Francis  L.  Hayes,  D.  D.,  Western 
Secretary,  5415  University  Avenue, 
Chicajro.  Illinois. 

I\i:v.  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  Eastern 
Repiesentative,  14  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


HYMN  TO  DEMOCRACY 
By   Angela   Morgan 

I  dreamed  I  saw  a  wonder-ship,  a  ship 

of  gold,  a  ship  of  flame, 
And  all  the  waters  and  the  sky  blazed 

ruddy  as  it  came. 
Its  sails  were  made  of  living  fire 
Fanned  by  the  breath  of  God's  desire 
And  lifted  human  faces  yearned 
To  where  the  glory  burned. 
O  ship  of  light,  0  ship  of  gold, 

0  ship  of  human  brotherhood, 
What  wealth  of  treasure  in  thy  hold, 
And  knowledge  for  the  people's  good! 

1  dreamed   1   saw  a   wonder-ship,   a 
ship  of  fire,  a  ship  of  light 

Bound  for  a  far  and  splendid  goal, 
A  barge  of  freedom  for  the  soul 
Ablaze  upon  the  night. 
Crowded  from  deck  to  deck  was  she 
With    throngs   that   hungered    to   be 

free; 
From  rail  to  rail  and  mast  to  mast 
A  million  hands  were  clinging  fast 
To  truth  and  justice,  found  at  last. 

O  ship  of  fire,  0  ship  of  hope, 
O  herald  of  "a  better  day, 
Li^ht  up  the  way  for  those  who  grope, 
Light  up  the  way,  light  up  the  way! 
Thy  name  is  freedom  from  despair, 
Thy  name  is  love.  Thy  name  is  prayer 
And  all  the  future  thrills  to  see 
Thy  mighty  destiny. 

Women  individually  and  in  groups 
are  urged  to  make  use  of  **The  Fel- 
lowship of  Prayer/*  published  by  the 
Commission  on  Evangelism,  a  real 
help  for  the  Lenten  season.  '^Pray 
ye,  therefore."  This  pamphlet  can  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  Federation 
Office,  289  Fourth   Ave.,   New  York. 


THE  DEBT  OF  EDUCATION 
TO  HOME  MISSIONS 

EDUCATION  is  indebted  to  home 
missions  for  clearing  the  way 
for  the  entrance  of  public 
schools  in  many  localities  where  the 
state  had  not  made  a  sufficient  pro- 
vision, or  where,  on  account  of  lack 
of  school  funds,  the  state  could  not 
extend  her  educational  work.  As 
late  as  1872  there  was  but  one  school 
in  New  Mexico.  At  that  time  the 
territory  was  very  poor  and  unable  to 
provide  its  own  schools.  Even  the 
largest  places  were  dependent  upon 
those  of  the  mission  schools  for  some 
years.  Home  mission  schools  not 
only  cleared  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  the  public  school,  but  were  also  a 
most  fruitful  source  of  supply  for 
public  school  teachers. 

The  value  of  home  missions  as  an 
educational  asset  must  be  acknowl- 
edged among  the  Mexicans,  the 
Freedmen,  the  Cubans,  the  Southern 
mountaineers  and  the  foreign-speak- 
ing peoples,  as  well  as  among  pioneers 
in  the  great  West.  We  need  simply 
to  look  up  the  investments  and  see 
the  returns  if  we  wish  to  know  the 
real  value  of  the  work. 

— The     Missionary     Review 
of  the  World. 

GREETINGS 

THE  Federation  extends  greet- 
ing and  most  cordial  appre- 
ciation of  the  election  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  H.  Warner  as  President  of 
the  Woman's  Board.  Mrs.  Warner 
is  a  valued  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  The  Congregational 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Federa- 
tion and  we  are  happy  that  she  ha** 
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found  it  possible  with  her  many  op- 
portunities for  service  to  accept  this 
very  important  office. 

Cordial  greetings  arc  also  extended 
to  the  following  newly-elected  Presi- 
dents of  State  Unions : 

Mrs.  D.  Earl,  Minot,  North  Dakota. 
Mrs.  J.  £.  Sears,  Bruneau,  Idaho. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Marty,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Mrs.     Dan    G.    Bradley,    Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Mrs.  EdMan  D.  Burditt,  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont. 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Schnacke,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hammond,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
Mrs.  Philip   Vimzer,   Seattle,   Wash- 
ington. 

Announcement  is  also  made  that 
the  New  York  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Union  has  released  its  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Mrs.  John  J.  Pearsall 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  to  serve  as 
General  Secretary  of  the  Federation, 
because  of  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Miriam  Choate  who  became  Mrs.  New- 
ton Hobart,  on  December  29,  1920. 
Mrs.  Pearsall  will  give  part  time  to 
the  work  of  the  Woman 's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Union  and  part  time  to  the  of- 
fice of  General  Secretary'  of  the  Fed- 
eration until  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New  York  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Union  in  May,  1921. 

The  Federation  congratulates  itself 
upon  securing  for  this  important 
position  one  who  is  so  pre-eminentl> 
fitted,  and  so  well  known  and  loved 
as  Mrs.  Pearsall. 

TOPIC  FOR  MARCH,  1921 

Corif^re^ational  Education  Society 

COMMUNITY  LEADERS  OF  THE 

FUTURE 

Hymn— "God's  Trumpet  Wakes  the 
Slumbering   World." 

Selected  Scripture— Vision— Your  sons 
and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams;  and  on  my  servants  and  my 
handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those 
days  of  my  spirit.     Acts  2:17,  18. 

Call  to  Leadership — I  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Ix)rd  saying,  whom  shall  I  send, 
and  who  will  go  for  us? 


Here  am  I,  send 
Go,  and  tell  this 

show  thyself  ap- 

a   workman   that 

ashamed,   rightly 

of  truth.     2  Tim: 


Purpose — Then  said  I: 
me.  And  He  said: 
people.    Is.  6:8,  9. 

Preparation — Study  to 
proved   unto  God, 
needeth  not  to  be 
dividing  the  word 
2:15. 

Continue  in  the  things  which  thou 
hast  learned,  and  hast  been  assured 
of.  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast 
learned  them;  and  that  from  a  child 
thou  hast  known  the  holy  scripture 
which  are  Able  to  make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  That  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works.  2 
Tim:   3:14-17. 

Prayer — So  teach  us  to  number  our  days 
that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom.     Ps.   90:12. 

Objects  of  Prayer — indents  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  New  recmlts 
for  the  ministry. 

Hymn — "I'll  go  where  you  want  me  to 

go." 
The  foundations  for  leadership  are  laid 
in    home,    school,    local    church.      Brief 
papers  on  each,  especially  on  the  side 
of  Religious  Education. 
Hymn — "Lord,  speak  to  me  that  I  may 

speak.** 
Select  two  Congregational  academies  on 
the  Western  frontier  and  let  two  speak- 
ers describe  their  work  and  tell  of  lead- 
ers who  received  their  inspiration  there, 
also  of  present  conditions. 
Describe   the   nearest   State   College   or 
University,  and  its  constructive  work. 
Hymn— "The  Son  of  God  goes   forth  to 

war." 

Name  our  Congregational  Colleges.  Have 
a  paper  on  the  one  nearest  your  own 
locality,  and  tell  of  work  of  graduates. 
Four  brief  papers  on  the  four  Training 
Schools,  two  for  men,  two  for  women, 
which  are  preparing  leaders.  Notice 
the  varied  communities  to  which  these 
leaders  minister. 

Tell  of  the  Student  Aid  work,  showing 
how  young  men  are  helped  in  preparing 
for  the  ministry  and  Christian  leadership 
in  colleges  and  Theological  seminaries. 
Hymn— "Send  thou.  O  Lord,  to  every 
place  swift  messengers." 

Helpful  Material — Leaflets  on  the  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Education  Society  may 
be  had  by  sending  to  Room  612.  14  Bea- 
con Street.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
"What  they  have  done'*  and  "What  the 
country  owes  to  Congregationalism"  tell 
of  leaders  past  and  present.  'The 
Church  and  the  Community."  page  147. 
tells   of  "Community    Leadership.' 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


PILGRIM  BIBLE  CLASS 

Mrs.  William  Spalding 


FOR  some  years  a  problem  in  the 
minds  of  leaders  in  a  certain 
church  had  been  how  to  bring 
toother  the  young  women  around 
thirty  years  of  age.  A  missionary  or- 
ganization was  not  appealing  to  them 
and  a  social  club  did  not  offer  a  broad 
enough  platform.  Finally,  about  five 
years  ago,  the  initiative  came  from 
themselves  (always  the  best  way). 
A  small  group  of  about  eight  ap- 
proached a  Sunday  School  teacher, 
just  then  out  of  a  **job,"  and  asked 
her  to  form  a  class  for  Bible  study. 
Truly,  they  builded  better  than  they 
knew,  for  the  eight  has  grown  to 
eighty  and  the  value  of  the  class  to 
its  church  is  beyond  the  vision  of  any 
of  its  founders. 

They  formed  an  ** organized"  class 
at  once  and  the  officers  and  commit- 
tee care  for  all  the  work  except  the 
teaching,  and  a  **  study  conunittee" 
takes  charge  of  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  teacher.  The  class  meets  every 
Sunday  with  the  regular  Ohurch 
School  and  is  a  part  of  it. 

Once  a  month  a  business  and  social 
meeting  is  held  at  the  home  of  some 
member  or  in  the  church  parlor. 
Sometimes,  it  is  in  the  afternoon, 
sometimes  in  the  evening  and  again 
it  may  be  a  ** covered  dish  luncheon," 
thus  giving  opportunity  to  all  mem- 
bers to  come  a  part  of  the  time.  An 
occasional  party  or  picnic  is  held  to 
which  the  husbands  are  invited. 

Ever  since  its  organization,  the 
class  has  paid  the  tuition  of  a  Schauf- 
ler  ^rl.  The  money  for  this  is  raised 
by  "A  traveling  shop  basket'*  for 
which  they  sew  at  their  meetings. 
They  also  contribute  to  'Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  through  the  Sunday 
5>chool  and  the  Woman's  Guild 

A  ** Pilgrim  Newsletter"  is  sent  al- 


most every  week  to  each  member  and 
really  has  done  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  hold  the  class  together, 
because  it  keeps  every  one  in  touch 
with  class  activities. 

What  are  some  of  the  results  in  this 
church  t 

1.  It  has  helped  the  Sunday  School 
not  only  by  its  attendance  but  has 
built  up  the  Primary  Department. 
Many  of  the  members  are  mothers  of 
young  children  and  look  forward  t6 
bringing  their  little  ones  as  soon  as 
they  are  old  enough.  Once  start  a 
child  in  Sunday  School  and  he  is  so 
eager  to  come  again  that  he  will  never 
let  his  mother  stay  at  home  comfort- 
ably. 

2.  More  of  the  younger  people  are 
brought  into  the  church  activities. 
This  class  assumes  responsibility  for 
a  large  number  of  the  Wednesday 
night  suppers  held  regularly  through 
the  winter.  The  members  open  their 
homes  for  the  missionary  meetings  of 
the  Woman's  GuiW,  assist  in  serv- 
ing and  often  take  a  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

3.  A  men's  forum  was  formed  last 
winter  by  the  husbands  who  were  not 
located  in  other  departments  of  the 
school.     They  met  at  the  same  hour. 

4.  The  class  is  getting  a  broader 
vision  of  the  activities  and  responsi- 
bilities of  our  denomination.  They 
are  beginning  to  attend  the  missionary 
meetings  connected  with  the  Associa- 
tional  and  state  conferences  of  the 
Congregationalists. 

5.  The  class  has  attracted  other 
young  people,  who  have  moved  into 
the  city,  and  has  attached  them  to 
this  particular  church.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  number  of  persons  have 
joined  this  church  because  they  first 
joined   Pilgrim   Class. 
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--      L.     M.     Soc. 


roods  for  Marlon,  Als.  Honert  E,  Q, 
r  TallBflpaa  College,  750:  B.  O.  R.  for 
lont  CjlleKe,  600.  Horabyi  Ch,.  1. 
vnnnlli  T^nlled  Ch..  26.  Jameatowai 
C .  for  Tougaloo  College.  10.     Klan- 
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ory  Institute.  10.  Linbunt  Ch.,  24.  IVew- 
barirh:  First  Ch.,  15;  Missijiiuiy  Soc.  box 
ffoods  for  Maroii,  Ala.  .New  lorki  Bed- 
ford Park  Ch..  36;  Bethany  S.  S..  10;  E.  B., 
for  rieasant  1111  Tenn.,  50;  I).  E.  E.,  100 
for  Greenwood.  S.  C;  "A  Friend,"  for 
(ireenwood,  G5;  "A  Krit-nd,"  for  Greenwood, 
25.  North  KvaiiMt  Ch..  :iS)[).  N'or^v»odi  Ch.,  9. 
Orient t  Ch..  13.  PhornUt  Ch..  25.  Pitch- 
en  Ch..  5.40.  ilichmund  Hill!  Van  Wyck 
Ave..  12.  ilooicawiiy  llenrhx  First  Ch.,  26. 
KocheMtert  South  Ch.,  57.  (30  of  which  for 
Straif?ht  Colle^^e).  Ilodmnnx  Ch..  10;  Mis- 
sionary Soc.  i>ox  Koods  for  Marion.  Ala. 
RoMcoet  Ch..  4.3  <.  .Snrntoica  Spriufifiit 
Juniors  of  Conjj'l  Cluirch,  box  goods  for 
Marion.  Ala.  .*>iiiiiKertieMi  L.  M.  Soc,  4,  and 
box  goods  for  Marion,  .Ma.  Seamdalex  S. 
S..  15.»;x.  Sherbiirn:  Mr.s.  J.  A.  D..  box 
g.)od.s  f(»r  Marion.  Ala.  Sherrlll:  IMlgrim 
Ch.,  Wonians  Aux.,  two  bl)ls.  goods  for 
Marion.  Alabama.  S>ra4*iiwe:  Danforth 
Ch.,  23.91:  Good  Will  Ch..  1»I;  Pilgrim  Ch.. 
4.80.  Turltahoei  I'nlon  S.  S.,  12.r)0.  Wol- 
eotti  Mi.*!s   S.   C.    bbl.   goods      for     Mari.:)n. 

Ala.     •■Friends"   in   N.    Y.    for   Marlon. 

Ala..  35. 

WomairM  Home  MlMMlonary  I'nlon  of 
the  State  of  New  Yorlc,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kirk- 
wood.    Tieas..    914.S5. 

LeKaoien 

llinichnnitont      K.       M       Noyos.       2.028.75. 
Broolclynt      Henry    Taney.    118.01    (reserve 
legacy    78.68).    39.33. 
X¥rW  JERSKV — $594.30. 

ViBmt  Oransei  First  Oh.,  158.07.  Rd^e- 
watert  H.  B.  O.,  for  I^exlngton,  Ky.,  15. 
v:ilaabeths  First  Ch..  5.  Glen  Rldsei  S. 
S..  20.  Montelalr:  First  Ch.,  200:  Watch- 
ung  Avenue  Ch..  73.  Newarkx  Belleville 
Ave.  Ch.,  10;  First,  Jube  Memorial  Ch., 
25.  N'ntleyx  Miss  V.  D.  B,  for  S.  A.  at 
Saluda  Sf^minary.  30;  and  for  Music.  6. 
Panaaiet  First  Ch..  37.  Illver  Rdvex  First 
Ch..  15.23.  Upper  Montelairx  Women's 
CAiild.    bbl.    goods    for    Moorhead,    Miss. 

PKNN'SVLVAN'IA — 1234.23. 

Andenrledx       Horeb       Ph..     12.       Danfi^ort 

Welsh    Ch..    13.50.      Ilrnddoeicx    Slovak    Ch.. 

4.  I)ii«ineMnex  Bethlehem  Slovak  Ch..  15. 
KaMt  Smithflcldi  Ch..  5.  l.anNfordx  Ch..  40. 
MeKeeMportt  First  Ch..  15.0«i.  Meadvlllex 
Park  Avenue  Ch..  :is.lS.  i>hlladelphi«x 
I»ark  Ch..  T.o.  iMtlMbnrgh:  Arlington  Ch.. 
8.93.  So.  I^benMburict  lUMliany  Ph..  2. 
SorinK  Creeit:  Ch.,  l«.!»l.  Taylor:  First 
rh..  i::.  Inlondalet  W.lcli  Mill  Cli  .  ."..10. 
WoHi    Sprinic    Creeit:    Ch.,    1.22. 

1)1  ST  It  it  T    t>F    colli  Mill  A — $2ir,.0«». 

WaNhlnictoni    Fir.st    Ch..    12.':    Mt.    Plea.s- 
ant    Ch.,    SI;       Mt.     Pleasant      Ph..    by     "A 
Firend"    10. 
Olfitl — $625.67. 

Clevelnndt  First  Ph..  2I.!m;:  Kiu'lid  Ave- 
nue Ph..  for  Pleasant  Hill  Aeadt'Miy.  45; 
lloucrh  AveiUM'  Ph.,  l^Jidie.s  i^nr.,  g.»orls  f«»r 
T;ill:id*'ira  College:  Park  Ch..  12:  I.  B.  Club 
for  Marlon.  Ala.,  2.  Klyrlni  Ladies  Aid 
Stu'..  bl)l.  giMids  for  Talladecra  (Tollege. 
liexinKtonx  Ladles  .\id  Soc..  two  bbls. 
goods   for  Talladfga   Pollete.      Mt.   Vernon: 

5.  S.  2.30.  North  t>lni.««tedt  Ch..  7.65;  Ch.. 
55;  S.  S..  in;  "Friends."  IS;  for  T^exlng- 
ton.  K.v.  North  Uldicevlllei  L.  1^  Soc,  two 
br)x«'s  troods  for  Talladega  (V»llege.  t>b- 
erllti:  Prof.  S.  Tl.  W..  for  Talladega  C.il- 
l(?ge.  25.  (Kfordx  "L,"  KH).  llootNtownx 
Flr.vt  Ph..  additional,  bv  Mrs.  1).  1)..  1. 
SanduNky:  First  Ph..  11.^2.  Tallniadgex 
Ch..  30.6:^.  Toledo:  .Mrs.  K.  11.  R.,  for  Sal- 
uda S<nilnary.  22:  Mis.  11.  M.  II..  bo\  yroods 
for    Saluda    Senilnaiy.      Wnyne:    Ph..    2S.30. 

The  C'onBrrei;:atloniil  ('«»nfereiiee  of 
t^hlo.  by  Ilev.  .T.  (J.  Ft  a  s^r.  I ».  I>,  tieas- 
urer.    $lf»5.ni. 

MICTIIC;A\'  — $459.(J7 

llenton  llnrhor:  Mrs.  Pt     K.    F.     box  gomls 


for  Saluda  Seminary.  Chelacai  L.  M.  Soc. 
box  eroods  for  Marion.  Ala.  Detroit  i 
First  Ch..  Woman's  Association  for  Medi- 
cal Residence,  Humacao,  Porto  Rico,  2S: 
North  Woodward  Avenue  8.  S.  Class  for 
Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn..  25:  E.  W.  W.,  for 
Tougaloo  College,  10;  Miss  M.  P.,  for 
"Motor  Bill,"  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  5. 
Grand  Ulanci  First  Ch.,  12.  Otaad 
ItapidMi  Parle  Ch..  four  boxes  soods  for 
Saluda  Seminary;  Mrs.  H.  O.  H..  soods 
for  Saluda  Seminary.  IiskeaMei  Miss  ¥L 
<i.  S.,  for  Kinffs  Mountain,  N.  C.  5.  Mer- 
rill t  Missionary  Soc,  for  Lexlntrton,  Ky.. 
4.  .MuMlcesoBt  Mrs.  W.  S.  W.  for  Touffa- 
loo  College,  5.  St.  Jmwpka  W.  M.  Soc. 
box  of  groods  for  Saluda  Seminary.  8«. 
Havens  Ch..  W.  M.  U.,  bbl.  ^oods  for 
Athens.    Alabama. 

Woman^i    Home    Mlaaioanry     UMtoa    of 

Michiiran  by  Mrs.  L.  S.  Towler,  Treas..  124. 
Also  from  Detroit!  Pilerrim  S.  S..  SO.  (25 
of  which  for  scholarship  at  Saluda.  N.  C. 
and  2G  for  Motor  Bill,  Albuquerque)  and 
from  Jackson  First  Ch.,  for  Nurse's  Sal- 
ary at  Uumacao  Hospital,  8.     Total,  |182. 

Miehlsran  Convressttonal  CoBfereaee*  by 

Ij.    p.    HaiKTht,    Treasurer,    1206.07. 

Total  for  Michigan $479.07 

Less  amount  refunded  to 

Michigan    20.00 

Total 1459.07 

WESTERN    DISTRICT 

II.MXt)IS — 13.238.39. 

(Donations    3.171.73,    Levaey    M.M) 

Areas  I  van  hoe  Ch..  4.50.  Banker  Htlli 
Ch..  22.  Ciiandlervllle:  Ch..  8.83. 
ChieaKoi  Forest  Glen  Ch..  8.50;  Green 
Street  Ch..  4.25;  Millard  Ave.,  a  a, 
10:  North  Shore  Ch.,  W.  M.  Soc.  for  Mar- 
ion. Ala.,  7;  Pilgrim  Ch..  28.29;  Pllrrim 
Mayflower  Ch..  4.25;  Summerdale  Ch^  7.50; 
Wellington  Ave^  Ch..  60;  A.  D.  8..  25, 
Mrs.  B.  L.  T..  50  for  Touflraloo  College; 
F.  11.  T..  100  for  Fort  Berthold  Mission. 
Clifton t  Ch..  8.46.  Deeatnri  First  8.  &, 
8.50;  Woman's  Society,  package  groods  for 
Tillotson  CoUegre.  Den  Plainest  Ch..  58. 
Kmlnfftoni  C.  E.  Soc.  5.  Gnlvnt  Ch..  52.50. 
Cilen  Kllrnt  Ch..  9.50.  Glen  Viewi  Ch.. 
4.25.  Gridleyt  Missionary  Soc.  for  Lex- 
ington. Ky..  2.  Hlnadalei  Miss  G.  M.  L.  B.. 
Tt<\.  Ke^aneet  First  Ch..  34.88.  I^a  Salici 
First  Ch..  10.  Oak  Lawns  Ch..  68c  Palacn- 
vlllet  Ch..  bbl  Roods  for  Moorhead.  Miss, 
ra^toni  Ch..  5.25.  Pcorlni  Union  Ch..  5. 
nulneyt  Klr.<«t  l^nion  CongT*!  Ch..  1.820. 
Ilantoul!  Fir.st  Ch..  two  bbls  ffOOds  for 
Moorhead.  Miss.  Robertat  Ch..  5.24.  Roek« 
fonlt  A  Member  of  Second  Ch..  11:  Mrs. 
H.  K.  H..  for  Emerson  Institute  Improve- 
ments. 500.  SkabboMii  Ch..  6.62.  Shef- 
field: Mislon  Band,  box  ffoods  for  Marlon. 
Ala.:  Mrs.  M.  W..  for  Tougraloo  College,  8. 
Toabmt  First  Ch.,  50.  IVatainit  Ch.,  5. 
Whentoni  Ch.,  25;  Collegre  of  Christ,  87; 
.Mrs.  J.  P.,  for  Marion.  Ala..  2.25.  Win* 
netkat   Ch.,    70.98. 

WomanN  Home  Mlaalonnry  Unlen  ef  11- 
llnolN,    hy    Mr&    A.    A.    Wilson,    treasurer. 

i'2i.r.o. 

Lesacles 
Earlvlllet    J.    A.    Dupee.    150.      (Reserve 
T.CKacy     83.34)     66.66. 

IOW.\ — $1,032.42. 

<D»natlonH  RA2.42,  Lcgney  SOSu) 
Avoeai   Second   Ch..    10.      Connell   Blotfai 

II.  W.  II..  for  Talladega  College.  5.  lews 
CItyt  Friends,  for  Tougaloo  College,  20.80. 
Prlnichart  Ch..  two  packages  goods  for 
Moorhead  1.  Miss.  ftloii<  Cltyi  State  Board' 
of  Missions  for  Moorhead.  Miss..  20:  W. 
(r    M(>    C,    for    Talladega    College.    150. 

ConKreKatlonal   Confercnee  ef   iewa.  by 

s.    .1.    Pooley.   Treasurer. 
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From   Churches *-S^jy 

From   W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Iowa   70.52 


I  James  A.  Smith.  500. 

WIM^OKSIN — 1351.00. 

B^toitt  Flrat  Ch.,  31.  Delavvnt  Ch..  15. 
Bl*a«m«Bles  Ch..  59.  Robertas  Ch.,  25. 
&  &.  2.     Koaeadalei  Ch.,  28.     Wkltc  L.«kei 

Miss  A.  S..  for  KingB  Mountain,  N.  C.  5. 
Whltcwateri  LAdles'  Union,  bbl.  soods  for 
Moorhead.   Miss. 


Wlac«BslB    CoBipresvtloBal      Conference. 

by  JL.  Lk  Olds.  Treasurer,  $60.13. 

ll^oauiB*n  Home  MlnalonarT  Union  of 
Wtoro»nt»,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Way.  Treasurer. 
|lld.87.  Also  from  MUifSimkeei  Mr  &  Mrs. 
O.  P.  S..  for  Schalarshlp  at  Saluda.  25. 
TotJLl  $135.87. 

MINNESOTA — $670.78. 

Gleawoodt    The    Prlcillas.    box   of   Koods 

for  Marion.  Ala.     Lltte  Fallni  *'A  Friend" 

for  Talladega   College.    200.     MlBaeapolint 

Fremont    Avenue    Ch..    Ldidies    Union,    box 

ffoods  for  Marlon.  Ala.;  I«lnden  Hills  Ch.. 

two   sacks   ffoods   for   Marlon,    Ala.;    Lyn- 

daJe  Ch..  box  groods  for  Marlon,  Ala.     Mrs. 

Lb  M..    Powell,   box   of   groods   for   Marlon. 

AUl;    Liynhurst    Ch..    for    Marlon,    Ala.,    5. 

Woman's    Union,    box    books    for    Marlon. 

Ala.;     Plymouth     Ch.,  Sewlngr  Soc.       bbl. 

Soods  for  Marlon,  Ala.;  J.  H.  J.,  for  Talla- 

desa   Colleere,   25.     Owatonnat   L.   M.    Soc, 

bbL   and    box    groods    for    Moorhead,    Miss. 

St.  PbbIi  Olivet  Ch..   S.   S..   bbl.   goods  for 

Marlon.   Ala.:   Pacific  Ch.,  Club,   for  Moor- 

hMLd.    Miss..    5. 


OoBai  I  MBttoBal  Conference  of  Ulinne- 
wta*  by  J.  M.  McBride,  treasurer.   $179.82. 

WoBuuiln     Home     MlantoBary     Union     of 
MIsBe— ta,   by  Mrs.   A.  E.  Fancher,  Treas- 
arer.  155.96. 
mSSOVRl — $92.85. 

Kaaaaa  Cltyi  A.  T.  S..  for  Straigrht  Col- 
W|e,  10.  I^kanoBs  First  Ch.,  10.25.  Web- 
■icr  GroTeai  First  Ch..  20.50. 

Tke  CoBKMUgatioBal  CoBfereace  of 
Wiaiowri,    by    P.    A.    Grlswold,    Treasurer. 

n2.io. 

KAM9A8— $263.09. 

AatkoBjs  Ch..  24.  Leaveawortht  Ch.. 
M.  LcBorat  Ch..  19.  Maabattant  First 
Oi^  14.80;  Mrs.  C.  A.  U.,  box  Roods  for 
lUrlon.  Ala..  Maacotaki  Ch..  6.60.  New- 
ttst  First  Ch.,  18.25.  Ottawai  Ch.,  21. 
TiHluit  Central  Ch..  47.49;  Seabrook  Ch.. 
1.  Stoektaat  1st  Ch„  8.  Topekax  1st  Ch.. 
U.I6.  Valley  Pallna  Ch..  8.16.  Wiekltas  Mrs. 
C  B.  W.,  box  ffoods  for  Saluda  Seminary. 
.  Tke  Kaaaaa  Coavrefratfoaal  Coafereace 
•7  Rev.  John  B.  Gonzales,  supt..  $58.60. 
IBBRASKA — $165.94. 

.Asklaada  Ch..  23.30.  Falrfleldi  Ch.,  8.96. 
fnakUai  Ch..  3.20.  Harrardi  Ch..  18.55. 
UMliaBalat  German  Ch..  16.41.  Llacolnt 
mneser  German  Ch..  16;  Salem  German 
Oi..  22.  PriBcetOBi  German  Ch..  19.25. 
SetttsklBtfi  German  Ch..  21;  C.  E.  Soc,  4. 
CchUasi  Ch.,  4.27.  Wallaeei  Ch..  2.  Yorkt 
Ocnnan    Ch..    8. 

WORTH  DAKOTA— $41.90. 


^ :i      Mrs.    O.    W.    K.,      for      Fort 

^rthold  Mission.  6.  Medlaai  German  Chs. 
(Zion.  Kassel  and  Frledens)  25.  L.eedsi 
Ch..  2.S0.  MaBvelt  Ch..  4.  Vclvai  Ladies 
Aid.  4;  S.  S..   1.40. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA — $106.13. 

Bawdies  Ch.,  10.  Clarki  Ch..  7.40.  Clay- 
foat  Woirs  Creek  German  Ch.,  6.  De  Smett 
Oi^  7.08.  Java  I  Ch..  6.  Leaterrlllei  Worms 
German  Ch..  5.  Parkataat  German  Ch.,  10; 
Xew  ZIon  German  Ch^  15.  Redfleldt  Ch.. 
14.15.  Redfleldt  Neu-Friedensfeld  Ch.,  10. 
Tyndallt   First   German   Cb.,   5.     Yankton t 


Ch.,   12.f.0. 
COLOIIADO— $201.67. 

nonldert  First  Ch.,  18.  Brnakt  Ch.,  25. 
Crook t  German  Ch.,  6.  Denver i  First  Ger- 
man Ch.,  14:  Herkeley  Community  S.  S., 
1.20;  City  Tark  Ch.,  4.90;  Fourth  Ave.  Ch., 
21;  Ohio  Avenue  Ch.,  21;  Third  Ch.,  19.60. 
Lyonai  Ch.,  1.47.  l^oninnoBtt  Ch.,  45.50. 
Proctort  German  Ch.,  25. 
ARKANSAS — $3.79. 

Gentryi    Ch.,    $3.79. 
WVOMIXG — $7.06. 

noufflaMt    Ch..     5.92.       Rock    Creeks    Ch., 
1.14. 

I'ACIFIC  DISTRICT 
CALFOR.M.l    (Northern) — $392.43. 

Altnrast   Ch..    5.94.   Campbelli    27.   Cerent 

Smyrna  l*ark,  2.95.  Frcnaot  Kreus,  54.80; 
Zion.  32. 4U.  GraMM  Valleyt  1.81.  Haywardt 
11.4.').  Lockeford:  1.37.  Lodli  Ebenezer. 
21.60.  Oaklandi  First  Ch.,  70;  Mrs.  F.  B. 
H.,  10.  Pacific  Grovei  14.85.  Paradiaei 
Mrs..  A.  J.  W..  25.  Petaliuna:  16.15.  Pltta- 
bnrKi  S.  S..  73c.  Rio  Vlntat  Ch..  2.65;  S. 
S..  53r.  itipont  2.22.  Sacramentoi  6.49. 
«<an  FranclNcot  First,  27;  Spanish-Italian 
S.  S.,  54c;  L.  T.  S.,  for  Oriental  Missions. 
30.  Sau  Lorenxo:  1.10.  Santa  Rosat  FMrst 
4.05;  G.  K..  10.  Tipton t  S.  S.,  1.  Tnlarei 
Ch.,  9.95;  is.  S..  85c. 

CALIFORMA    <. Southern) — $2,411.52. 

(IlonntlonM    1107.02.    Legacy    1.413.90) 

UakerNfleldi  First,  8.  BloominsrtOB i  3.60. 
Ilr«a:  72c.  C'larcmont:  42.92.  Lawndalet 
72c.  Lemon  (>rovet  6.20.  Little  Lakes  70c. 
IjOok  Beach t  21.60.  Loa  AnfrelcNi  First. 
50;  Bethany  2.(58.  Ch.  of  the  Messiah,  22; 
Kast.  1.49:  IJncoln  Memorial,  96c;  Mt. 
Hollywood.  4  4.68.  Moronoti  1.20.  Nor- 
«valki  'A.  I'nNndena:  First  (Special  for 
.lapaiipse  HuilUlnur)  447;  First  37.50;  Pil- 
g:rim.  2.1:^  Pomona i  29.94.  Powayi  2.25. 
lledlandNt  IS.  KlverMldet  15.  San  Dles^ot 
First,  r^j.lis;  l-oKan  Hoights,  3;  Mission 
Hills.  5.76;  Ocean  Roach.  1.32;  Mrs.  G.  A. 
F..  for  I^xinKton,  Ky.,  27.  Santa  Anai 
20.  Sntlcoyt  1.25. 
6.48.      Whittlert    30. 

Woman*N      Home 
Southern  Calfornlai 

Lefcacy 

RedliiudM:    (MiarloH    M.     Baxter.     4.241.70. 
(Reserve    Legacy    2.S27.80)       1,413.90. 

^'ASHl.N'CiTOX — $300.99. 

American     Laket     Y.     P 


Seeleyj      5.75.      Venice  i 


Mifilonary 

$99.59. 


Union      of 


hamt    15.      Black    Diamond  t 


Ch 
16. 
15. 


5; 


2.50.       Belllnfc- 

2.50.      Cheney  I 

.   10.   Edmondfit 

Qnincyi  Ger- 

Seattlet   Col- 

Fauntleroy,    2; 

96.      Tacomai 

Vaklmat    Ch.. 


L'alon     of 


10.50.     Dry  dent  German 
5.      LIndt    10.      Olymplat 

man    Ch..    10.      RalMtont 
umbia    Ch..    l»y   J.   L».   C, 
Green    Lake,    5;    ITniversity. 
Plymouth.    10.      Tolt:    4.49. 
10:   S.   S..   3. 

Womnn*N     Home     MlHnlonary 
Uanhluvton.   $75. 

OIIEGOX— $84.56. 

Beaver  Creek i  St.  Peters.  1.20.     Corvallat 
First.    4.10.       EuKcnet    10.       Foreat    Grovet 

12.25.      Portland:      Highland.    85c:       First. 
G(>rman    15:    Zion    German.    41.16. 
I  TAH — $95.00. 

Salt    Laket    Pliillips    S.    S..    5. 

\Voman*M   MlMNlonar>-   I'nion   of   Utah,   by 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Chandler,  Treasurer,  $90. 

AlllKO\A — $20,25. 

TombNtonet    First   Ch.,    20.25. 

THE   SOUTH.   Ac, 

KEXTUCKV— $5.00 

Wllllamfibiirfifx    Ch..    5. 

NOIITH    CAUOLIKA — $64.60. 

Ilriekwi    Ji>se])h    K.    Brlclc    School.    lO.GO. 
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W.  T.,  for  Jos.  K.  Brick  School,  IB;  M.  U, 
for  Jos.  K.  Brick  School,  5.  OreenHboroi 
Ch..  2.  KIbk«  Monntalni  I.  A.  H..  for  Lin- 
coln Academy.  10.  Sftladai  E.  H.  K.,  for 
Dorchester  Academy,  20.  St«te>ivlllei  W. 
H.  M.  Soc.  eroods  for  Kings  Mountain. 
N.   C.     Wadsworthi  Ch.,   2. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA— 153.55. 

Colnmblat  Ch..  3.56.  "A  Friend"  in 
South   Carolina   for   Greenwood,   S.   C,    50. 

N  TBNNESSBE — $333.71. 

ChattaB<N»Kai  Ch.,  24c:  Mrs.  M.  E.  McK. 
for  Pleasant  Hil,  Tenn.,  5.  JSamt  Laket 
Mrs.  J.  W.  R.,  for  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  12. 
KaoxTlUei  Second  Ch..  16.  MemphUii  Ch.. 
47c.  PI«aMiBt  Hill,  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  W..  for 
Pleaant  Hill  Academy,   300. 

GEORGIA — 150.97. 

Atlantai  First  Ch..  8;  Dr.  L.  B.  M.,  for 
Fessenden.  Fla.,  5;  G.  W.,  for  Fesen- 
den  Academy,  2.  Baraesvlllei  Fredonia 
Ch..  2.97.  Macon  I  Ballard  School. 
"Children's  Ten  Cent  Fund"  for  Peabody 
Academy,  Troy,  N.  C,  21.  ThonMiMvtllei 
Alumni  Association,  for  Allen  Normal 
School.  10;  Rev.  C.  P.  C,  for  Fessenden 
Academy,    2. 

ALABAMA— 166.70. 

Athenai  Trinity  Ch.,  1.70;  Patrons  of 
Trinity  School,  10.  Gadsden:  Ch..  1. 
HaleyviUei  Ch..  3.  Ironatoni  Ch.,  13.43. 
Tailadeiirat  First  Ch..  25.  ThorHbyt  Ch., 
12.57. 

TEXAS — 152.62. 

Aoatlni  I.  H.  E..  for  Tillotson  Collegre, 
50.00.  Beanmonti  Graham  Ch..  34c.  Rnnarei 
Ch.,    47c.      Spring   Laket   Ch.,    1.81. 

MISSISSIPPI — $175.00. 

Garroltont  J.  R.  B.,  for  Toug^aloo  Col- 
legre.  35.     Grenada i  J.   L.  T.,   for  Tougraloo 


College.  140. 

LOI  ISIANA — $26.00. 

New  OrieAnai  Straight  College  Co-op- 
erative Club.  20.  Roseland:  W.  L.  K.  1; 
K.  I>.  U.,  for  Straight  College.  5. 

FLORIDA— $144.60. 

Anthonyi  F.  B.  B.,  for  Fessenden  Acad- 
emy. 2.50.  Cocoannt  Grovei  Ch.,  15.  Fce- 
isendens  Teachers  and  Students,  for  Fes' 
senden  Academy,  50.  Interlachens  Ch.,  for 
West  Tampa,  8.50.  Japltert  Ch..  for  West 
Tampa.  4.25.  Key  Wests  Ch.,  12.75.  Leee- 
bnrKhi  Mc  D.  W..  for  Fessenden  Academy 
3.  Ocalat  G.  C,  1;  M.  M.  L..  2;  H.  a  M.. 
2,  for  Fessenden  Academy.  St.  Peter*- 
barslii  Ch.,  for  West  Tampa.   25.50. 

Woman's  Home  MIsslonarT  Unlss  ef 
Florida,  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Marsh,  Treasurer. 
$18  for  West  Tampa  Mission. 

FOREIGN — $10.00. 

Africa:  Monrovia.  Liberia.  B.  K..  for 
Thomasville.   Ga.,    10. 

A.  M.  A.  League    f      52U2 

ConsreKatlonai  W^orid  Movement  $11.891.SI 
Snmmarr  of  Receipts  for  December,  ISSli 

Donations     $  41,406.37 

Legacies    7,290.05 

$   48.696.42 

Sammar>'    of    Receipts    lliree    Moatbt 

From  Oct.  1,  to  Dec.   31.  1920. 

Donations     $103,572.10 

Legacies    22.S86.0t 

Total     $125,958.11 

ENDOWMENT  FUND 

The     Julia     A.     Merrill     Fund, 

additional $  l.OOO.OO 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  LIFE 

V^%  B  cannot  separate  education  from  life  at  any  single  point. 
^jtr  Every  time  we  or  our  children  rub  elbows  with  other  folk,  in 
^^  every  group  where  we  work  or  play  or  study  or  fight,  we  are 
being  influenced,  molded,  character  is  being  formed. 

Many  people  have  thought  that  religious  education  was  a  matter 
of  pious  consideration  a. few  minutes  on  Sunday  or  a  spasmodic  lec- 
ture on  behavior,  but  these  are  utterly  futile  in  the  face  of  personal 
influences  which  lead  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Those  folks  who  think  that  religious  education  is  an  insignificant 
side  issue  or  even  a  matter  of  the  Sunday  School  only,  are  on  the 
wrong  track.  People  and  churches  which  face  up  to  a  real  religious 
education  program  face  up  to  the  task  of  determining  the  character 
of  the  personcd  influences  in  all  groups  with  which  our  boys  and  girls 
contact. 

Of  these  gi'oups  the  home  is  the  most  fundamental.  Given  just 
the  right  kind  of  home  and  the  religious  education  problem  is  a  long 
way  on  the  road  to  solution. 

The  church  group  is  exceedingly  important.  Its  value  is  largely 
determined  by  the  extent  to  which  it  understands  the  growing  life  of 
boys  and  girls,  youth  and  adults,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  meets  the 
actual  needs  in  all  phases  of  its  activity. 

The  public  school  is  tremendously  important.  The  character  of 
teachers,  work,  play,  the  social  ideals  of  the  school,  the  general  char- 
acter and  ideals  of  the  pupils  are  what  count. 

Play  groups,  social  groups,  work  groups,  racial  groups,  indus- 
trial groups,  all  these  have  significant  meaning  for  religious  educa- 
tion. Imagine  for  a  moment  what  it  would  mean  for  your  own  reli- 
gious education  if  you  were  born  into  any  one  of  a  dozen  diflferent  groups 
in  America. 

Here  is  the  big  task  at  which  we  Americans  have  been  playing. 
I  speak  advisedly.  We  have  not  taken  it  over-seriously.  Last  year 
for  all  education,  public,  private,  common  schools,  universities,  paro- 
chial schools,  all  education  in  the  United  States,  we  spent  in  round 
numbers  one  billion  one  hundred  mUlion  dollars,  and  in  •  the  same 
year  we  spent  for  tobacco  over  two  billion  dollars,  for  confectionery 
over  one  billion  dollars,  and  for  theaters  another  billion.  It  is  time 
we  caught  a  new  vision,  developed  perspective  and  put  at  least  as 
much  into  education  as  we  bum  up  in  tobacco. 

The  church  can  count  most  in  this  total  situation  by  developing  a 
real  program  of  religious  education  in  its  Church  School  and  from 
.the  Church  School  as  a  basis  reach  out  into  home,  school,  and  other 
groups  to  produce  in  all  these  the  best  possible  conditions.  — ^P.  M.  S. 


VISUALIZING  THE  APPORTIONMENT 

A  Stereopticon  Lecture  and  a  Chart  Sermon 

FOK  some  time  there  has  been  an  insistent  demand  for  some  means  of 
visualizing  the  total  appeal  for  the  denominational  missionary  enter- 
prise.    The  call   for  a  stereopticon  lecture  on  the  subject  has  been 
urgent,  and  many  have  requested  some  graphic  presentation  that  could  be 
used  widely  in  the  churches.     These  demands  are  now  being  met  as  follows: 
Our  Far-Flung   Line 

A  Htereoptieon  lecture  on  the  subject  "Our  Far-Flung  Line"  or  "The 
World-Wide  Work  of  the  Congregational  Churches"  has  been  prepared, 
with  Keventy-nine  colored  slides. 

This  lecture  is  calculated  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  large  and 
far-reaching  activities  of  the  Congregational  churches  through  their  benevo- 
lent societies.  The  text  of  the  lecture  presents  succinctly  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  total  facts ;  the  illustrations  seem  to  add  human  interest  by 
presenting  typical  scenes  from  the  several  fields  of  operation  at  home  and 
abroad,  beginning  with  our  own  children  in  America  and  reaching  to  the 
nttermoKt  parts  of  the  earth. 

Seven  sets  of  the  slides  with  the  text  of  the  lecture  are  ready  and  may 
be  had  on  the  same  terms  as  similar  stereopticon  lectures  of  the  missionary 
societies,  namely,  payment  of  express  or  postage  charges  both  ways, 
together  with  any  cost  of  breakage. 

The  depositories  are.  The  American  Board,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  The  Congregational  World  Movement,  287  Fourth  Avenue,. 
New  York  City;  Robert  W.  Gammon,  19  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Rev.  C.  IT.  Harrison,  219  Guardian  Trust  Building,  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Kelsey,  D.  D,,  419  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Califfirnio.  There  are  two  sets  in  the  New  York  office  and  two  sets  in  the 
Chicago  office. 

Those  desiring  to   use  this  lecture  should   place  their  orders  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  and  indicate  more  than  one  date  on  which  it  could 
be  used  in  ease  it  is  not  available  for  the  first  choice. 
Inasmuch 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  my  brethren,  even  these  least,  yc 
did  it  unto  me"  is  the  text  of  a  typewritten  sermon  to  accompany  ten 
charts,  25  x  36,  with  one  page  of  manuscript  accompanying  each  chart,  so 
that  as  the  minister  reads  or  extemporizes  Ihp  text,  the  congregation  may 
have  a  visualization  of  what  is  presented.  • 

The  subject  matter  on  these  charts  analyzes  the  total  missionary  task 
of  the  denomination,  with  accompanying  graphs  and  illustrations  calculated 
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to  make  more  real  the  ministry  we  are  performing  in  the  name  of  Christ 
to  His  brethren  near  and  far. 

The  aim  is  to  connect  the  missionary  work  of  the  denomination  with 
the  vital  Christian  life  of  our  church  members  and  to  leave  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction and  enthusiasm  in  the  thought  of  the  splendid  and  far-reaching 
ministry  of  helpfulness  which  we  are  able  to  render  through  our  co- 
operative activities.  This  is  a  real  sermon  dealing  with  the  expression  of 
Christian  life  through  missionary  activities. 

Several  hundred  copies  of  this  sermon  have  been  prepared  and  may  be 
had  free  upon  request,  except  that  the  minister  using  one  is  requested  to 
mAil  it  back  immediately  to  the  depository  from  which  it  was  secured. 

Orders  for  this  sermon  may  be  addressed  to  the  same  depositories  given 
for  the  stereopticon  lecture  above.  Every  pastor  in  America  is  urged  to 
secure  one  of  these  chart  sermons.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  regular  morn- 
ing service,  or  may  be  Used  in  the  mid-week  meeting,  or  on  other  occasions. 

«    «    « 

ADDITIONAL  SLIDE  SETS  IN  OFFICES  OF 

STATE  CONFERENCES 

IN  disposing  of  its  many  valuable  equipments,  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  has  placed  its  rich  collection  of  plain  and  colored  slides 
within  the  reach  of  the  denominations  at  remarkably  low  figures. 
Twenty  or  more  of  our  State  Conferences  have  already  taken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  secure  for  use  among  their  churches  sets  of  a  lecture, 
giving  '*a  world-wide  survey  of  the  task  of  the  Christian  church.'' 

The  lecture  and  slides  just  mentioned  present  **the  whole  task  of  th»} 
whole  church.''  It  contains  over  100  slides  of  maps,  graphs,  and  views  and 
is  a  liberal  education  on  the  subject.  It  can  readily  and  profitably  be  divided 
into  three  parts  for  successive  evenings. 

Churches  wishing  the  set  should  apply  to  their  state  superintendents. 

^    «    ^ 

MEETING  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

THE  Congregational   World   Movement   Commission   met   in   Aurora, 
Illinois,  in  connection  with  the  Midwinter  meeting  of  the   Home- 
land Societies,  January  19th  and  20th.    More  than  half  of  the  one 
hundred  members  of  the  Commission  were  in  attendance. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  actions  taken  were,  first,  approval 
of  the  plan  for  follow-up  work  whereby  the  churches  may  be  led  to  meet 
the  full  goal  of  the  $5,000,000  apportionment,  special  attention  being 
directed  to  an  Easter  appeal  for  an  offering  for  this  purpose  where  state 
oflBcers  cooperate;  second,  the  recommendation  of  the  December  date  for 
our  Every  Member  Canvass,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  the  majority 
of  our  churches  would  prefer  that  time  rather  than  the  spring  date ;  third, 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  in  regard  to  seeking  individual  gifts  and  in  the 
matter  of  equalization,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  in  reliance  upon 
team  work  individual  gifts  should  be  sought  by  the  missionary  societies 
and  credited  to  the  churches  whenever  possible,  and  that  ultimate  equity 
should  be  reached  through  readjustment  of  percentages  for  the  succeeding 
year,  rather  than  through  any  plan  of  equalization  for  the  year  when  the 
gifts  are  received. 

•  •  The  meeting  was  characterized  by  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  and  the 
conviction  of  those  present  was  that  the  denomination  had  made  commend- 
able progress  in  solving  some  of  the  problems  that  face  us  at  present. 


I         THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  EVANGELISM 


HAND  PICKED  RECRUITS  FOR  THE  CHURCH 

By  Bjv.  J$hn  H,  Andnss,  D.  D.,  Norfilk,  Nebraska 

(NOTE— Dr.  AndresB.  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Norfolk,  Nebraska, 
has  had  a  very  successful  pastorate,  using  as  the  basis  of  the  church  program  a 
plan  for  enlisting  new  members  which  gives  a  place  for  all  his  members  and  which 
puts  new  life  into  departments  of  church  life.  Pastors  everywhere  will  be  greatly 
interested  hi  the  recital  he  has  prepared  for  "The  American  Missionary." 

— P.  L.  Fagley,  Secretary.) 

CHAPTER  I. 

^^^  HERE  can  be  no  question  that  our  churches  are  failing  to  make  the 
^  J  growth  in  membership  that  is  desirable.  Many  people  within  hear- 
ing distance  of  the  church  service  in  practically  every  community 
are  still  unchurched.  The  problem  of  the  overchurched  community  might 
be  solved  quite  as  well  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  unchurched 
people  as  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  churches.  There  are  few 
communities  in  which  there  are  enough  church  buildings  to  accommodate 
all  the  population  within  easy  distance,  if  all  should  attend  ser\  ive  at  one 
time.  Many  churches  would  find  their  problems  approachiiig  a  solution 
with  the  infusion  of  a  little  new  blood  into  the  membership.  Man}  a  pastor 
would  find  the  morale  of  his  church  greatly  improved  if  the  members  could 
see  something  happen.  An  inspiring  group  of  recruits  on  Sunday  morning 
makes  the  members  take  courage  for  better  service. 

To  this  end  the  method  of  the  annual  or  biannual  revival  meeting  has 
been  used  efficiently  and  has  much  to  commend  it.  It  is  very  much  better 
than  no  effort.  But  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  greatest  decision 
which  a  soul  can  make  is  secured  by  a  stranger  rather  than  by  the  spiritual 
leader  whom  the  people  know  and  lo\^.  Special  methods  are  used,  peculiar 
doctrines  are  emphasized  which  neither  the  church  nor  the  pastor  care  to 
continue,  and  for  which  they  may  need  to  apologize.  The  special  stress 
and  interest  of  the  revival  meetings  are  often  followed  by  a  reaction  which 
is  dangerous  for  the  new  recruit.  The  difficulty  in  securing  a  safe  and 
efficient  evangelist,  and  the  expense  incurred,  often  lead  a  church  to  make 
no  evangelistic  effort  for  years. 

The  method  of  hand  picking  the  recruits  has  several  distinct  advantages. 
It  requires  no  special  machinery  other  than  can  be  used  continuou^y. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  spiritual  leader  who  expects  to  remain  with 
the  church  more  than  three  weeks.  It  brings  the  pastor  and  the  new 
member  into  closer  personal  spiritual  fellowship  than  can  be  had  otherwise. 
It  is  the  method  used  by  the  Master. 

The   Spirit  of   Individual    Evangelism 

It  pays  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  individual  work  for  individuals.  First, 
decide  what  you  want — a  steady  rather  than  a  spasmodic  growth  of  your 
church ;  a  group  of  new  members  coming  every  few  weeks,  in  a  sane, 
normal,  thoughtful  way,  rather  than  a  tremendous  upheaval  at  stated  times 
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of  revival.  Believe  that  ** Seedtime  and  harvest*'  in  the  healthy,  normal 
church  does  not  mean  eleven  months,  or  perhaps  one  or  two  or  three  years 
and  eleven  months  of  seed  time,  and  then  one  month  of  harvest.  In  tropi- 
cal climes  it  is  always  seedtime  and  it  is  always  harvest  time.  Some 
fruits  are  maturing  all  the  time,  while  others  are  germinating.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  Christian  church,  where  the  sunshine  of  His  love  is  ever 
shining,  where  the  warm  breath  of  His  Spirit  is  ever  blowing,  should  know 
no  winter  season.  Seedtime  and  harvest  should  be  parallel  and  perpetual. 
It  is  not  urged  that  special  seasons  of  revival,  when  special!  evangelistic 
meetings  are  held,  to  secure  some  who  perhaps  are  so  constituted  as  to  need 
such  method,  may  not  be  quite  desirable,  but  such  effort  should  be  entirely 
special  and  supplementary.  It  should  never  be  made  the  principal  source 
to  which  the  church  looks  for  its  recruits. 

Cultivate,  also,  the  spirit  of  confident  boldness  as  a  representative  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  will  enable  you  to  approach  any  one  with  the  claims  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  church.  No  business  man  is  too  great  or  too  busy, 
no  scholar  too  wise,  no  statesman  too  important  for  you  to  approach  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  the  proper  way,  with  the  claims  of  your  Ix)rd.  Railroad 
superintendents,  state  officials,  bank  presidents,  owners  and  managers  of 
million  dollar  concerns,  as  well  as  day  laborers  and  little  children  have 
listened  courteously  to  the  claims  of  Christ  and  His  church  when  so  presented. 
They  will  do  so  again  if  you  will  so  present  them.  Nor  should  you  feel 
that  any  one  is  too  small  to  consider,  that  is,  small  in  importance.  No  one 
is  unimportant  in  God's  sight.  Who  shall  say  who  is  of  most  value  to  God's 
Kingdom?  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  children  constitute  the  most  important 
field  of  evangelism  and  that  we  should  rejoice  at  least  as  much  over  the 
decision  of  a  child  of  ten  to  unite  with  the  church  as  we  should  over  the 
same  decision  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  a  family. 

Methods  of  Hand  Picking 

In  offering  some  methods  for  doing  this  work,  the  author  is  not  theoriz- 
ing. The  methods  suggested  have  been  tried  during  twenty-six  years  of 
pastoral  work.  They  have  increased  in  efficiency  in  proportion  to  the 
fidelity  and  persistency  with  which  they  have  been  worked.  Beginning  his 
work  with  a  very  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  special  series  of  revival 
meetings,  but  with  a  recognition  of  the  value  and  the  personal  use  of  the 
hand  picking  method,  he  has  slowly,  but  steadily,  come  to  the  place  where 
he  depends  practically  exclusively  upon  the  latter.  Nor  have  the  results 
diminished,  but  rather  greatly  increased  with  the  change. 

My  present  pastorate,  deducting  time  of  summer  absence,  has  covered 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  During  this  time,  with  no  special  meetings,  aside 
from  the  regular  Sunday  services,  there  have  been  received  into  the  church, 
as  a  result  of  the  handpicking  method,  289  new  members.  This  increase, 
added  to  a  total  membership  of  348,  means  an  increase  of  83  per  cent.  Of 
these  289,  223  were  over  16  years  of  age  and  66  were  under  that  age.  Of 
the  223  adults,  155  were  heads  of  families.  Of  the  total  number,  168  came 
on  the  statement  of  their  faith  and  121  came  by  letter.  Nor  was  the 
increase  due  mainly  to  the  incoming  of  new  families  into  the  community. 
More  than  half,  or  175,  of  the  289,  were  persons  who  had  lived  in  the 
community  for  from  one  to  thirty  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
pastorate.  These  methods  are  not  new,  but  the  Year-Book  shows  that  they 
are  not  being  used  as  much  as  their  efficiency  would  warrant.  They  will 
work  if  they  are  worked. 


THE  CROSS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST— INDIFFERENCE  OR 

CONSECRATION 

By  Rev.  Warren  5.  Archibald,  Hart/$rd,  C§nn, 


**And  sitting  down  they  watched  Him  then. 


»t 


^m^  HESE  words,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  describe  the 
£^  men  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Jesus.  They  have  brought  Him  to  a 
^^  hill  outside  the  city,  to  a  place  called  '^The  Place  of  a  Skull.'' 
They  have  crucified  Him  between  two  thieves.  '*And  sitting  down  there, 
they  watched  Him.'*  On  the  cross,  the  consecration  of  Jesu6,  in  agony,  to 
God's  vision  of  trust  and  love  and  eternal  honor!  At  the  foot  of  the  cross 
—indifference!  Men — men  in  play — indifferent  to  the  agony  and  ignorant 
of  its  open  vision  of  love  and  trust  and  eternal  honor!  On  the  cross  Jesus 
dying  for  the  vesture  of  the  soul !  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  men  in  play  for 
the  vesture  of  the  body!  And  the  crowd  goes  by  reviling  Him,  wagging 
their  heads  and  saying:  '*Thou  that  destroy  est  the  temple  and  buildest  it 
again  in  three  days,  save  Thyself  and  come  down  from  the  cross."  **And 
sitting  down,  they  watched  Him  there."  And  Jesus  saw  His  mother  and 
Mary  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  turning  to  His  mother  He  said,  *' Woman, 
behold  thy  son,"  and  to  the  disciple,  *' Behold  thy  mother."  *'And 
sitting  down,  they  watched  Him  there."  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus 
cried  with  a  great  voice,  **My  God !  My  God !  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  met** 
'*And  sitting  down,  they  watched  Hira  there."  And  again  He  crfed,  "I 
thirst;"  and  again,  **It  is  finished;"  and  again,  **Father,  into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit."  *'And  they,  sitting  down,  watched  Him  there."  And 
then  the  centurion  and  all  they  that  were  watching  Him,  beholding  Him, 
cried  at  last,  ** Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God." 

**The  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ — Indifference  or  Consecration!"  Will  you 
note  three  things  regarding  the  men  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  as  you  ponder 
upon  these  words?  First,  the  indifference  of  these  men.  On  the  cross, 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  obedient  even  in  agony  and  pain  to  God's  vision  of 
etenial  honor;  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  men  gambling  for 
His  garments,  crying  out,  *'This  is  mine,"  '*That  is  thine,"  and  jesting 
about  the  pain.  Behold  them,  standing  there  with  their  spears  and  swords, 
their  shields  and  helmets  and  armor,  the  insignia  of  imperial  Borne, 
absolutely  indifferent  to  that  struggle  between  the  vision  of  God  and  the 
blindness  of  men. 

Will  you  note,  in  the  second  place,  that  these  men  were  simply  doing 
their  duty?  It  was  their  duty  to  put  the  criminal  to  death.  It  was  their 
business  to  crucify  that  man.  It  was  their  vocation  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  criminals  and  crosses.  It  is  a  part  of  the  strange  riddle  of  our  human 
existence  that  this  indifference  was  rooted  in  duty,  and  this  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  that  agony  found  its  soil  in  their  obedience  to  their 
day's  work. 

Will  you  note,  in  the  third  place,  that  there  was  present  here  not  only 
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an  indifference,  not  only  an  obedience  to  the  day 's  work,  but  there  was  at 
last  the  triumph  of  the  cross?  The  cross  won.  The  dying  man  on  the 
cross  conquered  the  strong  living  men  witli  swords  and  shields  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross;  and  they,  even  through  their  ignorance,  even  through  their 
indifference,  beholding  that  indescribable  struggle  between  man's  vision 
of  God  and  God's  vision  of  man,  cried  out,/ 'Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God." 

**The  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ — Indifference  or  Consecration/'  As  we 
try  in  adoration  and  sincere  thought  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of 
Jesus,  let  us  note  three  things.  In  the  first  place,  indifference  to  that 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  Eight  years  ago  there  appeared  in  The  Hibbert 
Journal  an  article  by  Dr.  Johnston  Ross  which  the  writer  has  never  for- 
gotten, and  which  was  entitled  *'The  Cross  of  Jesus — the  Report  of  a  Mis- 
giving." And  the  misgiving  which  he  reported  was  this:  it  appeared  to 
him  that  in  the  popular  religion  of  eight  years  ago  there  had  departed  or 
was  omitted  a  vivid  apprehension  of  certain  values  formerly  recognized  in 
the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Ross  meant  that  the  popular 
religion  of  eight  years  ago»  emphasized  the  words  of  Jesus  rather  than  the 
work  of  JesQfi.  He  meant  that  eight  years  ago  the  popular  place  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  mount  of  the  sermon.  We  heard  much 
about  **The  Sermon  on  the  Mount*'  and  the  words  of  Jesus.  We  did  not 
hear  so  much,  as  in  former  days,  about  that  other  hill,  called  "Calvary," 
and  the  work  of  Christ.  In  short,  as  he  said,  Christianity  was  becoming 
largely  declarative  rather  than  redemptive.  There  was  indifference  to  the 
cross. 

Since  that  article  appeared  we  have  passed  through  the  greatest  war  in 
history  and  I  think  that  now  people  are  not  indifferc^nt  to  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  world  has  passed  through  agony  and  passion  and  pain  and 
death  and  pestilence  and  misrule,  and  we  have  entered  into  a  deeper 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  but  also  of  the  work  of  our  Lord. 
There  is  no  longer  an  indifference,  but  a  wistfulness,  a  yearning,  a  deep 
desire  to  share  that  sacrifice,  to  be  a  companion  in  that  pain,  to  enter  into 
fellowship  with  His  slifferings  and  so  to  come  into  the  victory  of  the  cross 
of  Christ. 

We  should  note,  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  this  idea:  the  imma- 
nence of  the  cross  of  Christ.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  fact  in  Christianity  which  is  not  simply  historical.  It  is,  of  course,  his- 
torical. There  is  the  historical  event  oustide  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  But 
the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ — and  all  that  it  means  in  the  salvation  and  the 
redemption  and  the  atonement  and  the  cleansing  of  the  soul — is  not  simply 
an  historical  event.  It  is  immanent;  it  is  here;  it  is  now;  it  is  with  us. 
It  is  primarily  a  quality  of  the  present  and  not  essentially  an  element  of 
the  past. 

The  catholic  and  traditional  teaching  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
made  that  suffering  a  penal  transaction,  or  a  moral  exhibition,  a  static 
event,  performed  centuries  ago  on  a  hill  outside  Jerusalem.  The  cross  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  which  our  consecration  and  not  our  indifference  is  turning, 
is  not  simply  an  historic  event,  is  not  a  penal  transaction,  is  not  a  moral 
exhibition.  It  is  the  work  of  the  spirit  of  God  in  our  hearts.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  time  and  ereneration.  Wherever  humanity  today 
is  calling  out,  "My  God !  My  God !  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?"  there  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  is  crucified.  Wherever  men  and  women  and  little  children 
are  crying  "I  thirst,"  there  is  the  spirit  of  crucifixion.  Wherever  men 
and  women  and  little  children  cry  "It  is  finished,  there  is  no  more  hope," 
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there  is  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  of  crucifixion.  The  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
here  in  tlie  world,  in  our  country,  in  our  church,  in  our  homes,  in  our  city; 
for  wherever  men  are  crucified,  there  the  spirit  of  God  is  on  the  cross. 

Let  us  note,  in  the  third  phice,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  cross  of 
Jesus  Christ.  By  this  is  meant  that  no  man  escapes  out  of  sin  simply  by 
his  own  efforts,  but  finally  through  what  we  mean  by  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  world  and  all  that  is  wrong  with  the  world  will  never  escape 
from  that  wrong  by  its  own  efforts  in  legislation  and  programs  and  rules — 
although  all  these  will  help — but  utterly  and  finally  through  what  we  mean 
by  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  stands  for  law — 
broken,  and  for  love  that  heals,  and  men  will  never  get  out  of  their  sins 
until  they  understand  that  a  law  has  been  broken  and  that  only  the  love 
of  God  can  heal  and  mend  that  broken  law. 

There  is  a  vicious  and  dangerous  tendency  in  our  world  today  to 
believe  that  you  can  legislate  goodness  and  frame  goodness  by  means  of 
rules  and  programs.  Goodness  is  rooted  in  perfect  obedience  to  that  law 
which  is  finally  fulfilled  in  love.  You  cannot  legislate  goodness;  you  cannot 
pass  laws  commanding  men  to  be  good  and  expecting  them  to  be  good. 
Goodness,  righteousness,  spring  from  the  knowledge  that  a  law  has  been 
broken,  and  that  while  all  our  efforts  through  repentance  are  necessary, 
finally  at  the  last  comes  the  healing  grace,  unmerited,  undeserved,  of  the 
love  of  God. 

For  people  not  to  talk  of  sin  but  of  mistakes  and  slips  and  peccadiMos 
and  unfortunate  moods  and  unhappy  tendencies  and  infelicitous  touches 
is  a  dangerous  and  vicious  tendency.  These  are  the  wrong  words.  The 
right  words  are  sin,  guilt,  crime ;  and  only  as  men  get  that  right  word  for 
the  act  they  have  performed  will  they  finally  come  unto  repentenance,  and 
at  last  a  knowledge  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

What  is  sin?  In  the  words  of  a  philosopher — one  of  our  modern 
thinkers — sin  is  the  deliberate  refusal  to  interpret  any  impulse  that  makes 
for  self-integration.  In  the  simple  English  of  the  N-ew  Testament,  sin  is 
the  deliberate  refusal  to  walk  in  the  light  that  has  been  given  us,  the 
deliberate  refusal  to  hear  that  Holy  Spirit  of  God  within  us,  and  that  it 
is  a  crime  and  a  guilt,  not  a  mistake  and  a  vslip. 

At  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  the  world  is  standing  today  os  it  has  not 
stood  for  centuries,  for  the  world  is  crying  '*I  thirst,''  and  multitudes  are 
sobbing  **It  is  finished."  Uncounted  men  and  women  are  saying  '*My  Qod! 
My  God!  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?''  The  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
immanent  here  and  now  in  the  world ;  and  the  exit  from  the  wrong  is  only 
through  the  knowledge  that  the  law  has  been  broken,  that  violation  of  the 
law  of  God  is  a  crime,  and  that  only  through  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  can 
men  and  women  be  healed.  It  was  said  of  men  two  thousand  years  ago, 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Jesus,  **And  sitting  down,  they  watched  Him 
there."  It  was  also  said  of  a  man  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  that  he 
exclaimed,  *' Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  God."  Which,  pray  ye,  shall  be 
the  description  of  our  time  and  generation?  For  we  are  entering  into  days 
of  temptation;  and  the  temptation  will  be  one  that  has  always  come  to 
people  at  the  conclusion  of  a  great  war.  There  has  always  been  a  relaxation 
from  the  hei-oic  temper,  the  noble  mood,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
It  was  so  at  the  end  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  Beware,  in  these  days  and 
months,  as  we  find  that  heroic  temper  and  noble  mood  relaxing,  beware, 
lest  it  be  written  of  our  time,  '*  And  sitting  down,  they  watched  Him  there." 
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Greetings  to  the  four  men  who  already  have  or  will  become  superin- 
tendents in  their  several  fields!  They  are:  Rev.  Samuel  Hitchcock  of 
North  Dakota,  Rev.  Elmer  H.  Johnson  of  Montana,  Rev.  Herman  Obenhaus 

of  the  German  Department  and  Rev.  David  J.  Perrin  of  South  Dakota. 

«    ^    ^ 

A  good  many  have  borne  willing  testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  year's 

meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  the  standpoint  of  achievement  and 

the  display  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  courage,  was  the  most  notable 

in  years,  if  indeed,  it  did  not  touch  the  high-water  mark  for  all  the  years. 

^    «    ^ 

What  church  which  is  doing  remodeling  has  a  bell  to  spare?     Those 

who  read  in  this  issue  the  story,  entitled  **The  Trail  of  the  'Kangaroo,'  '' 

by  Mr.  Fisher,  about  the  development  of  the  work  at  Star,  North  Carolina, 

will  see  that  a  bell  is  sadly  needed  for  Providence  Chapel,  as  this  outstation 

is  termed.    Consult  Secretary  Frank  Lincoln  Moore  for  details. 

*    *    * 

The  Board  took  appropriate  action  regarding  the  distinguished  labors 

of  the  four  superintendents  who  will  shortly  retire  from  their  positions 

of  leadership  on  account  of  having  reached  the  retiring  age  suggested  by 

The  National  Council.    We  rejoice  that  this  does  not  mean  a  conclusion  of 

their  labors  in  behalf  of  the  society.     The  four  are:  Rev.  Moritz  E.  Eversz 

of  the  German  Department,  Rev.  Gregory  J.  Powell  of  Montana,  Rev.  Edwin 

H.  Stickney  of  North  Dakota  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  Tlirall  of  South  Dakota. 

«    ^    « 

Do  we  realize  the  implications  of  home  missionary  service  from  the 

standpoint  of  the  children  in  the  home  mipsionarv  parsonage?     The  other 

day  at  Aurora  a  superintendent  remarked   in  the  most  casual  way,  in 

referring  to  his  boyhood  and  the  sports  of  which  youth  is  fond,  *'My  father 

being  a  home  missionarj%  of  course  I  never  had  a  pair  of  skates.*'       He 

simply  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  a  necessary 

consequent  of  home  mission  service,  but  we  must  all  see  to  it  that  it  is  an 

essential  consequent  no  longer. 

«     «     « 

One  of  the  essentia!  features  of  the  pension  system  for  which  The  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Fund  was  raised  is,  that  the  churches  shall  share  with  the 
pastor  the  annual  premium  which  supplements  the  income  from  the  Fund 
for  the  provision  of  an  adequate  pension.  The  Annuity  Fund  has  requested 
the  denominational  benevolent  societies  to  do  for  ordained  persons  under 
their  employ  what  the  churches  are  asked  to  do  for  their  pastors.  The 
Extension  Boards,  by  action  of  the  Directors  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  have 
agreed  to  do  this,  assuming  one-half  of  the  annual  payments  for  ordained 
persons  under  full-time  employment,  and  instnioting  their  superintendents 
and  field  workers  to  secure  similar  payments  from  or  in  cooperation  with 
the  churches  for  home  missionary  pastors.  This  applies  to  home  mission- 
aries in  states  which  are  not  self-supporting.  It  is  likely  that  the  Constit- 
uent States  will  take  similar  action  with  reference  to  their  field  workers 
and  home  missionary  pastors. 
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THE  TRAIL  OF  THE 

Hn  liir.  I'ark  W.  Fi^h: 

THE  "Kiiiisiaroo"  or  Stui'  Par-  Jlii 
ish  ('ill-.  itpeiH'ti  a  ti-ail  last 
yi-av  whit'li  makes  possible  a 
mucli  Icirjri'i-  work  (luring  1921.  Tlio 
activiliow  of  the  writer  for  this  seaBOn 
lire  lioiiig  (liroctcil  more  particuiariy 
to  till-  lower  jiiirisli,  and  aecoriliiigly 
this  iiiirrativc  is  coiiliiifd  to  the  work 
lit  Stiir,  Bisi'ot'  aiid  Spies,  wilh 
iii'ciisioiijil  referi'iK-es  to  tJip  other 
ehnr.'li.'s  oil  (lie  liehl  wliicli  lie  from 
tiiiii'  lo  limi;  supplies. 


KANGAROO" 

■,  star,  A".  C. 

ioiiary  Soeiety's  Siiperinleiideitt 
in  the  Carolinas.  Needless  to  say, 
he  is  (iiidiii^  pleiit.v  to  do.  The  prob- 
lems of  tliis  field  are  many  and 
varied,  and  frcqiieut  conferences  o£ 
ihe  workers  are  necessary.  The 
work  of  rebuilding  the  neglected 
ehiiri.'hi's  of  the  parish  mast  of 
iiieessity  be  slow,  but  we  are  all 
siriviiig  to  make  the  vision  of  the 
new  yiiperinfendent  come  true. 
Next  in  IJU!  pietiire  are  the  Blsh- 


The    Workers 

The  work  this  season  started  with 
a  corps  (if  eilieient  and  congenial 
helpers.  We  present  them  to  the 
readers  of  tin;  magazine  standing  by 
the  old  "Kantraroo."  At  the  left 
are  Mr.  find  Ih's,  Ensiuinger,  wjiose 
exjievieni'O  in  missionary  work  in 
Florida  and  Colorado  make  them  a 
valnable  asset  in  the  larger  parish 
v'ork.  Mrs.  KnsniinKer  is  a  valued 
teoeher  af  Ibe  Aeadrniv.  while  "F. 
P."  has  eoii(iiiel,.d  liinis.Of  so  well 
IbMt  [!.■  b:is  l>.>..,i  ;,.,|minlod  Ihe  II. .me 


ry  giiid  of  the  opportunity  to 
In  Mrs.  Fisher's  native  state. 
mt  not  least,  we  see  Professor 
i-s.  R.  L.  ShealT.  whose  efforts 
school  are  proving  invaluable, 
evideneed  by  the  replies  re- 
when  Ihe  pupils  are  asked 
II'  school  is  fioing.  "Fine"  is 
4  of  the  answers.  Professor 
,  too,  often  supplies  for  one  of 
ircbi's.  Another  man  is  need- 
lly.  ;ind  we  hope  -and  expeet 
■  will  be  found  before  long. 
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Owr  Roads 

The  road  to  Biscoe  is  always  good, 

so  inclement  weather  does  not  alTeot 

the  tneetings  at  that  place,  so  far  as 


WHKS  S&KTA  CLAL'S  ArPEARED 

our  ability  to  attend   tbem   is  con- 
cerned.      We  cannot  say  as  much 
aboat   the  road   to   Spies,   however, 
and  its  condition  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  this 
eommiuiity  has  been  somewhat  neg- 
lected in  the  past.     The    people   are 
eager  tta  edncationai  advantages,  are 
deiqdj  interested  in    religion    of     a 
praetieal  aa  well  as  spiritual  nature, 
and  desire  to  see  their  section  of  the 
eciitntt7  making  progress. 
We  mean  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  help  in  further- 
ing their  endeavors  along 
these  lines. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the 
missionary  car  stuck  in 
the  "Thomsen  Mndhole.'' 
This  is  just  beyond  the 
"Tarheel"  as  one  goes 
toward  Spies.  The  "Kan- 
garoo" received  its  name 
from  its  ability  to  leap  on 
these  roads,  but  it  is  not 
always  able  to  leap.  Oh, 
that  it  were!  Then  I 
should  not  have  been 
obliged  to  spend  two  hours  in  the 
"Mudhole"  one  night,  getting  home 
about  two  a.  m.     It  was  impossible 


to  dodge  it,  for  the  mudholes  on  all 
sides  of  it  were  just  as  bad  or  worse. 
Then   there   was   the  "Slough   of 
Despond,"'  through  which  we  had  tJ 
;1     and     where     the 
Qgaroo"     stalled.      I 
appy  to  say,  however, 
the  "Slough"'   is  no 
,    A  few  hours"  labor - 
itly  put  in  has  given 
lew  road.    The  people 
^  along  this  highway, 
remed,    were    waiting 
he  county  to  do  the 
jsary     repair     work, 
as  it  was  apparently 
)einfr  done.  I  request- 
number  of  men  in  the 
iborhood  to  meet  me 
.specified  time,  and  it 
not   take  us  long  to 
a  number  of  perfect- 
ly   good   mudholes.     The 
difference  is  very  marked,  for  there 
have     been   times    when   more    than 
an  hour  has     been     spent     in     dig- 
ging mud  away  from  the  wheels  with 
a  screw  driver.    We  did  finally  learn 
to   carry   tools    with    us— sometimes 
a  block  and  tackle.     But  persever- 
ance, even  with  mudholes,  wins,  and 
the    people  at    Spies  have  come    to 
know  that  we  will  be  at  the  8er%'ice 
if  it  is  possible  to  get  there,  and  if 


IN   THE  THOM.-iKN  MUDMOLE 

we  do  not  arrive  on  the  minute,  they 
know  we  are  .somewhere  on  the  road. 
The  result  is  that  no  matter  how  bad 
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the  weatlici"  or  the  roads  may  be, 
there  is  generally  a  fair  attendance, 
and  often  one  that  surprises  us. 

A  great  deal  of  eredit  for  tlie  sue- 
cess  of  the  work  at  Spies  is  due  to 
the  Moore  family.  There  is  but 
son  now  at  home,  Jason,  but 
other  children  with  their  families 
■live  in  the  neighborhood  and  all  are 
loyal  friends  of  Providence  Chapel. 
We  have  Mr.  Moore  to  thank  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  done  in  the 
erection  of  the  Chapel.  None  the 
less  tireless  has  been  his  interest  in 


tiou,  out  in  the  country  especially, 
lo  have  a  great  deal  of  running  in 
and  out  of  the  building  during  the 
service.  This  practice  is  due  to  the 
long  sermons  to  which  the  people 
have  had  to  listen.  I  am  trying  to 
break  up  this  custom  by  maVing 
the  services  as  brief  and  interesting 
as  possible,  and  I  am  gratified  to 
find  that  there  is  a  decided  response 
lo  my  efforts. 

Providence  Chapel  is  situated 
about  the  center  of  the  school  dis- 
trict, and  we  hope  that  when  the  new 
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the  services,  and  he  aud  his  wife 
have  been  very  influential  in  making 
the  present  organization  a  success. 
1  do  not  know  how  we  eoiild  get 
along  without  Jason  Moore.  A  few 
years  aaa  ho  liad  the  mi.sfortunc  to 
injure  his  left  arm  so  badly  that 
amputation  was  necessary.  Fortu- 
nately he  had  a  "turn"  for  music,  and 
this  has  been  of  the  greatest  help  to 
him  and  tlie  church.  The  touching 
quality  of  his  voice  has  often  been 
commented  upon.  No  revival  in  this 
section  is  complete  without  his  lead- 
ership in  the  musical  program. 
It  has  been  the  custom  in  this  sec- 


schoolhousc  is  erected  it  will  be  near 
the  church.  In  order  to  get  things 
started,  we  recently  gave  Moore 
County  a  ton-year  lease  on  our 
church  for  school  purposes.  The 
building  was  sadly  in  need  of  re- 
pairs, so  the  County  furnished  a  new 
floor,  new  windows  where  needed, 
and  in  the  spring  expect  to  give  us 
new  wcalherboarding.  Recently  a 
box  party  was  given,  and  more  than 
thirty  dollars  was  raised  in  this  way. 
This  fund  will  be  utilized  to  supply 
paint  for  both  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  building.  We  will  also 
add  a  new  belfry  to  the  Chapel  and 
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then  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  a 
sufficient  amount  for  a  new  bell, 
which  is  very  badly  needed.  If  any 
reader  knows  of  a  bell  that  is  not 
in  use  which  might  be  secured  for 
a  reasonable  sum,  the  infoimation 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Christmas  at  Star 

Shortly  before  Christmas  the  idea 
of  having  a  joint  Christmas  tree 
came  to  Mrs.  Fisher. 

We  called  for  representatives  from 
the  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Congre- 
gational Sunday  Schools  to  meet  at 
our  home  on  a  certain  evening.  There 
was  a  splendid  response  to  this  invi- 
tation and  a  fine  spirit  was  manifest- 
ed. All  entered  into  the  plans  with 
enthusiasm :  committees  were 
appointed  and  we  went  to  work  to 
make  the  entertainment  a  success — 
and  it  was.  Mrs.  Fisher  personally 
visited  many  homes  where  the  chil- 
dren did  not  attend  any  Sunday 
School  and  invited  them  to  be 
present.  One  woman,  the  mother 
of  three  children,  said  that  she  her- 
self had  never  seen  a  Christmas  tree. 

We  were  able  to  make  the  room 
in  which  the  entertainment  was  held 
.very  attractive.  Holly  abounds  in 
this  section  of  the  country  and  there 
is  considerable  mistletoe.  *  *  Thunder 
berries'*  also  make  a  beautiful 
decoration  and  we  did  our  best  with 
the  material  at  hand. 

It  was  a  real  community  tree,  and 
presents  were  put  on  it  for  as  many 
as  possible,  whether  they  attended 
Sunday  School  or  not.  For  years  the 
children  had  heard  of  Santa  Claus 
coming  down  the  chimney,  and  there 
was  great  excitement  when  he  was 
heard  outside  the  building.  A  mo- 
ment later,  sure  enough,  he  came, 
and  the  applause  that  greeted  him 
made  evident  the  fact  that  he  was 
welcome.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  as  to  how  the  Christ- 


mas exercises  will  be  conducted  next 
year. 

Heretofore,  it  seems,  that  on 
special  occasions,  particularly  on 
Christmas,  there  had  been  consider- 
able drinking,  and  when  we  planned 
the  tree,  some  apprehension  was  felt 
that  such  might  be  the  case.  But 
everything  went  off  beautifully,  and 
I  think  everyone  went  home  happy. 
The  children  did  wonderfully  well 
with  their  songs  and  recitations,  which 
were  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

A  short  time  ago  a  movement  was 
started  in  the  Spies  community  to 
see  what  could  be  raised  toward  the 
pastor's  salary.  The  response  was 
very  gratifying.  The  people  have 
never  before  given  regularly  for  this 
purpose,  I  understand.  The  cus- 
tom has  been  to  take  up  a  collection 
for  the  preacher  at  the  close  of  the 
service. 

I  believe  there  is  every  reason  for 
encouragement  at  Biscoe  also.  This 
is^a  mill  town,  and  as  is  usual  in  such 
places  the  population  is  a  shifting 
one.  The  mills  were  dosed  for  some 
time,  with  the  result  that  the  factpry 
section  of  the  town,  from  which  we 
get  our  congregation  and  members, 
is  very  dull,  there  being  but  few 
houses  occupied.  Now  that  the  mills 
have  resumed  operations,  we  hope 
that  the  interest  in  our  work  will 
revive. 

We  are  indeed  glad  to  be  engaged 
in  this  work  among  some  of  the 
finest  people  in  the  country.  We 
find  many  good,  loyal  Congrega- 
tionalists  as  we  visit  the  people  in 
their  homes  and  places  of  business, 
and  while  we  do  not  expect  that  re- 
sults will  be  startling  or  that  they 
will  come  as  soon  as  we  would  like, 
we  are  sure  they  will  be  permanent 
when  they  do  come.  Congregation- 
alism has  a  great  work  to  do  in  this 
part  of  the  Southland.*' 


Every  one  of  us  can  have  a  perfect,  full-orbed  rounded  life  in  Jesus 
Christ,  if  we  will  ask  God  to  show  us  His  plan,  and  then  act  according  to  it. 

^^Selected 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF    DIRECTORS. 
AURORA.  ILLINOIS.  JANUARY  16-19,  1921 

By  the  Clerk 

I  WISH  every  one  of  the  800,000 
Congregationalists  in  the  coun- 
try coiJd  have  been  present  at 


the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  The  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society,  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Boards,  held  by  courtesy  of 
pastor  and  people,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Church  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  Jan- 
uary 16—19,  1921. 

Reports  were  a  record  of  definite 
and  significant  accomplishment. 
Home  missionary  leaders  gave  evi- 
dence of  having  moved  into  the  new 
world.  Each  of  the  Societies  of  the 
Extension  Boards  still  maintains  its 
integrity,  but  never  more  clearly 
did  the  wisdom  of  a  unified  policy 
appear  as  working  ill  to  no  set  of 
interests  but  of  heightening  effec- 
tiveness and  securing  economy  of 
administration  at  many  a  point. 
Policies  passed  through  secretarial 
hands,  then  given  the  attention  of 
sub-committees,  and,  finally,  of  the 
Board  as  a  whole,  emerge  from  the 
treatment  worthy  and  fit. 

These  days  furnished  such  splen- 
did indications  of  denominational 
confidence,  and  so  sure  a  warrant 
of  continued  trust,  that  any  possi- 
bly timorous  Congregationalist,  if 
such  there  be,  would  have  declared 
with  reference  to  the  desirability  of 
advance  movements  as  a  certain 
man  used  to  say  in  my  father's 
meeting,  **Now  is  the  present  time/* 

Sunday  afternoon  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  General  Secretary 
strikes  the  keynote.  This  year  was 
no  exception.  Dr.  Burton  made  his 
dominant  theme,  not  programs  and 
finances,  but  those  great  spiritual 
motives  which  eventually  create 
wise  programs  and  make  full  treas- 
uries natural.  A  memorial  hour  for 
the  three  great  leaders,  Drs.  Her- 
ring,   Sanderson,  and    Breed,  made 


many  a  man  feel  the  need  of  an  ad- 
ditional increment  of  toil  from  him. 
For  the  first  time  in  at  least  five 
years  the  afternoon  session  came  to 
its  climax  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

When  one  remembers  that  of  the 
5,000  new  ministers  who  will  be 
called  for  in  the  Protestant  United 
States  during  1921,  only  1,100  can 
be  furnished  by  all  our  Seminaries 
put  together,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  Monday's  thought  centered 
about  recruiting  and  evangelism. 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  new  life  work 
man  of  the  Education  Society,  spoke. 
Interdenominational  recruiting  and 
its  gains  for  Congregationalism 
were  urged,  and  Secretary  Pagley  in 
his  report  gave  striking  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  The  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  in  underwriting 
the  program  of  the  Commission  on 
Evangelism.  As  I  write  (February 
2),  his  secretary  came  in  to  say  that 
6,500  copies  of  the  ''Fellowship  of 
Prayed'*  had  just  been  sent  out, 
and  that  an  edition  of  133,000  had, 
with  the  exception  of  7,0(K)  copies, 
been  exhausted.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  the  Year-Book  will  be  print- 
ing cheering  tidings,  and  better,  the 
Congregational  army  will  be  march- 
ing to  its  work  as  a  corps  recruited 
up  to  fighting  strength. 

That  '* Review  of  the  Field"  is 
what  our  people  ought  to  hear  I  If 
I  could  afford  to  equip  you  all  with 
wireless,  you  should.  Statesman- 
like vision  indicates  that  the  feder- 
ative principle  is  at  work,  a  revela- 
tion of  the  fine  quality  of  our  immi- 
grant work — first  in  some  particu- 
lars among  the  denominations — 
the  success  of  community  programs, 
all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  human 
life,  the  quick  repartee  of  humorous 
Superintendents — ^no  play  one  could 
attend  could   possibly   be   so  fasci- 
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nating,  for  the  stage  is  make-be- 
lieve, after  all,  and  this  is  real  life. 

If  anybody  suspects  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  attention  to  any  part  of 
the  program  for  the  ensuing  year,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  him  take  the 
clerk's  chair  once.  Prom  3:30  to 
10:30  p.  m.  Tuesday,  and  from  9  a. 
m.  to  4  p.  m.,  Wednesday  the  Board 
was  in  constant  session,  except  for 
snatches  of  meals. 

Reports  are  always  first  in  order 
after  the  Board  is  formally  consti- 
tuted. The  statistics  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary's  report  indicate  al- 
most 37,000  miles  traveled,  with  117 
set  addresses  and  134  conferences  in 
twenty-six  different  states,  and  this 
is  not  the  heaviest  part  of  his  work. 
He  stressed,  as  among  the  notable 
achievements  of  the  year,  financial 
co-operation  with  the  National 
Council's  Committee  on  the  Status 
of  the  Ministry  looking  to  salary 
increase;  the  authorization  of  five 
Bands  for  various  sections  of  the 
country;  the  adoption  of  the  group 
insurance  idea  for  the  entire  home 
missionary  field  force,  including  lo- 
cal and  national  •  office  employees. 
He  bids  the  denomination  face  not 
only  a  possible  but  probable  debt  of 
$30,000  March  31. 

The  Secretary  of  Missions  waxed 
eloquent,  and  rightly  so,  over  the  re- 
turns evident  from  the  work  of  the 
theological  students  who  went  into 
the  logging  camps  last  summer;  also 
on  account  of  the  promise  of  the 
community  work  at  Thorsby,  Ala- 
bama, CoUbran,  Colorado,  and  the 
new  Italian  socio-ecclesiastical  plant 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Miss  Woodberry  always  points 
the  intimacies  of  home  missions.  She 
knows  them  as  no  ether  does  or  can. 

The  Publicity  Department  report- 
ed a  shrinkage  in  the  leaflet  output 


for  the  last  year,  due  in  part  to  Con- 
gregational World  Movement  pub- 
licity, no  doubt.  Stereopticon  lec- 
tures have  entered  into  their  own, 
however,  with  a  large  advance. 

A  very  unusual  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  brought  hearty 
and  deserved  prais^  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  a  good  deal  of  whose 
work  is  like  that  of  the  stokers  in 
the  hold. 

Outstanding  among  the  actions  of 
the  Board  are  policies  for  assisting 
the  home  missionary  force  in  be- 
coming participants  in  the  Annuity 
Fund;  resolutions  appreciative  of 
the  services  of  four  retiring  Superin- 
tendents—W.  Herbert  Thrall,  D.  D., 
of  South  Dakota,  Edwin  H.  Stick- 
ney,  D.  D.,  of  North  Dakota,  Gre- 
gory J.  Powell,  D.  D.,  of  Montana, 
and  Moritz  E.  Eversz,  D.  D.,  of  the 
German  Department;  the  election 
of  Judge  Epaphroditus  Peck  of  Con- 
necticut, Eev.  Thomas  B.  Powell  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  John  G.  Talcott  of 
Connecticut,  and  Rev.  Arthur  M. 
Ellis  of  New  Yjrk,  as  new  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee;  the 
bestowal  of  Elijah's  mantle  on  the 
following  Elishas:  Rev.  Samuel 
Hitchcojk  of  North  Dakota,  Rev. 
Elmer  H.  Johnson  of  Montana,  Rev. 
Herman  Obenhaus  of  the  German 
Department  and  Rev.  David  J.  Per- 
rin  of  South  Dakota. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  Congre- 
gational World  Movement  Commis- 
sion commenced  its  session,  and  The 
Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society  took  its  share  in  shaping  the 
program  for  the  days  of  1922. 

The  great  outstanding  fact  in  it 
all  is  this :  The  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  is  taking  a  noble 
and  worthy  part  in  helping  to  create 
the  sort  of  America  which  can  under- 
take   world-wide   responsibilities. 


One  of  the  great  problems  of  modern  life  is  how  shall  people  contributo 
as  much  as  they  demand,  so  that  their  lives  shall  become  economically  and 

spiritually  sound? 

Selectecl 
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A  SUMMER  IN  THE  WOODS 

By  J.  Harold  Dn  Boh,  Uiuo-n  Theological  Seminary,  Sew  York  City 


THK  writer  was  one  of  four  men 
selected  for  work  in  the  log- 
ging camps  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  hy  The  ConKrogational 
Home  Slissioiiarv  Society  in  eo-opcra- 


nUCKING    WOOD 

tion  with     tlie   inlerchurch     World 
Movement. 

The  wondcrfnl  natural  environ- 
ment in  the  preat  Northwest  made  a 
deep  impresninn  njpon  the  writer,  bnt 
he  fiHuid  himself  to  he  in  a  human 
envii'immenf  as  well  as  a  natural 
one.  Were  there  time  he  wonid  en- 
joy makin-r  the  reader  aeqnainfed 
with  the  many  intere-itinf;  characters 


wliom  he  met  and  learned  to  know 
and  love.  But  lack  of  space  per- 
mits the  introduction  of  only  a  few. 
There  is  the  "whistle  punk,"  for 
instance.  He  is  an  American  lad  of 
about  seventeen,  who  has 
worked  in  the  logging 
camps  for  several  years, 
and  who  had  proved  him- 
self adept  in  acquiring 
loggers'  vices.  If  you 
i;on]d  really  get  to  know 
him  you  would  love  him 
for  the  good  in  him,  both 
actual  and  potential. 
"Whistle  puuk ' '  in  the 
cunips  is  a  technical  term 
for  a  particular  job,  but 
the  term  seemed  to  fit  this 
lad  especially  well,  for  he 
was  a  wonderful  whistler  . 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  Never  will  the 
writer  forget  those  noon- 
day jaunts  up  the  logging 
road  from  the  camp  to 
tlie  field'  of  operations 
which  were  always  made 
merry  by  the  "whistle 
punk's"  joyous  whistling. 
He  could  sing  as  well  and 
Ills  repertoire  was  exten- 
sive. He  was  a  good  story 
teller  also.  He  had  a  mind 
for  serious  matters,  too, 
and  during  a  serious  con- 
versation stumped  the 
writer  by  asking  "What  is 
philosophy?" 

The  "donkey  puncher" 
was  another  excellent 
sUiry  teller.  His  bank  was  next  to  that 
of  the  writer,  who  was  always  thrill- 
ed or  amused  by  the  wild  and  funny 
tales  he  told.  He  had  ser\-ed  as  an 
aviator  during  the  war,  and  al- 
fhontih  only  a  young  fellow  had 
worked  in  logging  camps  all  the  way 
fiimi  Catifornia  to  British  Colnmbia. 
His  stories  about  a  log^ng  camp 
character,  a  French  Canadian  by  the 
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name     of     Johuoie  La  Dqc,     were 
especially  interesting. 

A  less  admirable,  but  no  less  lov- 
able, character  was  the  "high  climb- 
er," a  native  son  of  California.  Most 
of  his     stories  were  about     bis  ex- 
periences in  the  Arizona  desert.    He 
seemed  possessed  by  a  desire  to  re- 
late these  experiences  after  the  lights 
were  ont  and  the  men  had 
retired.     Since  he  had  a 
peculiar  fondness  for  tales 
about  rattlesnakes,  taran- 
tulas, scorpions,  Gila  mon- 
sters, «te.,  the  effect  was 
not      alway  s     pleasing. 
More  than  once  he  called 
down  upon  his  head  some 
tangible   evidence   of   the 
wrath  of  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  bunk  house. 
He   was   disliked   by   the 
loggers   as  being  a    brag- 
gart.    Nothing  was   ever 
said  bat  he  could  "go  it 
one    bitter."    Finally, 
whenever   he   opened   his 
mouth  to  speak,  the  men 
would     throw     up    their 
hands  without  waiting  to 
hear   what  he   was  going 
to  say  and  drown  his  voice 
with  a  thunderous,  "You 
win !  You  win !  Give  him 
the   brass   monkey!"   Un- 
der the    rough    exterior, 
however,  there  was  a  good 
heart,  and  under  right  in- 
fluences    he     would,    no 
doubt,  develop  into  a  good 
and  useful  man. 

Passing    by    other    in- 
teresting   characters,  such 
as  "Abie  the  Jew"  and 
"Old     Tin     Pants,"     we 
come  to  Charlie,  the  "bull  cook." 
Charlie  once  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  worst  man  in  the  whole 
district.     He  was  a  leader  in  every 
vice,     a  heavy    drinker,    a    reckless 
gambler,   i  terrible  blasphemer,  and 
a  bold  scorner  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment.    In  addition  he  had  a 
Ti?ipti9  temper.     Many  are  the  tales 


told  of  the  mad  things  Charlie  is 
known  to  have  done.  On  one 
occasion,  for  instance,  he  beat  one 
of  the  camp  stoves  into  a  useless 
mass  of  junk  simply  because  the 
fire  was  a  little  slow  in  burning. 

One  morning  the  wood  in  one  of 
the  bunk  houses  was  exhausted  and 
the  fire  began  to  die  out.     It  was 
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Charlie's  duty  as  "bull  cook"  to 
keep  up  the  sjpply  of  wood,  but 
there  was  not  a  man  present  who 
dared  remind  Charlie  of  this  duty. 
Just  for  a  joke,  one  of  the  men  be- 
gan to  call,  "Hey,  'bull  cook!'  Hey, 
'bull  cook!'  "  never  suspecting  that 
Charlie  was  within  hearing.  All  of 
a  sudden  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
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aud  a  thiimleinns   vuiee   exclaimed, 
' '  Well,     here 's     llie     '  bull     cook ! ' 
Wha'da  ja   want?"     He   stood   in- 
side the  door,  a  tcvrible  scowl  on  his 
b'arded  face,  his  wild  eyes  furtively 
seeking  the  joker  in  the  group,  and 
his  powerful  hands  nervously  grip- 
ping the  handle  of  a  large  two-bitted 
axe.    There  were  a  few  moments  of 
dreadful  suspense.    It- was  no  longer 
a  joking  matter.    There  was  blood  in 
Charlie's  eye  and  every  man  there 
knew  that  if  Charlie  were  crossed  in 
the     smallest  way,    blood  would    be 
spilled.        The    man    who 
threatened    them     was    a 
madman.    TJiey  had  sense 
enoufrh  to  know  that  the 
only  way  lo  treat  a  mad- 
man is  to  keep  out  of  his 
way.       They       continued 
silent,    and   Chai'lie,    still 
muttering     curses,     went 
out  of  the  house,  sunk  the 
axe     he    carried     into    a 
stump,  and  re-entored  his 
own  little  shjK-k. 

Such  was  the  Charlie  of 
less  than   two  years  ago. 
It  was     a  very     different 
man  tiie  writer  knew.  The 
difference  was  so  great,  in 
fact,   that  it   would   have 
been     impossible     to     be- 
lieve he  was  the  same  man 
had   it  nut  been  that   his 
physieal    appearauee    still 
bears     unmistakable    evi- 
dence  i)f  the   evil   of   his 
former  life.     He  is  rather 
short    and    stooped,    with 
long,   hairy,   muscular 
arms   reaching   almost    fn 
his  knees,  and  ivith  large, 
powerful   h  a  n  d  s.       The 
■    hair  on  liis  liejid  is  scanty, 
and  his  foreliead  low  aud 
broad.     The  nioulli   is  big,  the  lips 
thick,      and      tlic    leetli      large    and 
promini'ul.    Hu1  the  mad  spirit  that 
formerly  ruh?d  wilhiu  lliis  rough  ex- 
lerinr  has  hi'en  entirely  liroken.     A 
sweeler-tenipered     man     you     never 
saw.     Tlie  writer  had  the  privilege 


of  working  with  Charlie,  and  assist- 
ed him  in  some  disagreeable  tasks, 
the  ]»erformanee  of  which  would  un- 
doubtedly have  brought  out  the  evil 
temper  of  the  man  had  there  been 
any  lo  bring  out.  But  the  writer  ob- 
served or  heard  not  a  thing  that 
could  be  criticized.  Instead  of  the 
saloon  he  now  visits  the  church  and 
ibe  ('haulauqua  tent;  prayer  has 
taken  the  place  of  imprecation;  he 
no  longer  gambles  his  evenings 
away,  but  spends  them  in  reading 
good  literature.     One  night  he  came 


TITK  CHUTE 

running  out  of  his  shack,  his  Bible 
in  liis  hand,  exclaiming  "Boys,  I 
havi'  fiiund  the  first  'wobbly'  " 
(1.  W.  W.).  What  he  read  to  them 
was  the  story  of  how  Sampson 
canglit  the  foxes,  tied  firebrands  to 
their  tails,  aud   then   turned  them 
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loose  in  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Philis- 
tines— the  first  act  of  sabotage. 

The  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  Charlie  is  one  of  the  favorite 
topics  of  conversation  around  the 
camp  in  which  he  has  worked  for 
several  years.  The  men  never  seem 
to  tire  of  telling  about  the  wild 
things  he  once  did,  and  never  cease 
to  marvel  over  the  wonderful  change 
that  has  taken  place.  They  cannot 
understand  how  such  a  sudden  and 
complete  and  seemingly  permanent 
change  is  possible.  All  that  the 
writer  can  say  is  that  the  transforma- 
tion is  due  to  a  religious  conversion, 
the  details  of  which  he  did  not  learn. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  to  learn, 
for  no  doubt  Charlie  himself  has  no 
scientific  explanation  of  what  has 
taken  place.  Probably  it  is  just  an- 
other of  the  miracles  that  God  some- 
times works  in  the  souls  of  men. 

In  his  first  job  the  writer  was  un- 
der a  foreman  known  as  a  slave  driver, 
but  the  second  foreman  under  whose 
direction  he  came  was  a  young 
American,  the  graduate  of  a 
large  state  university,  where  he  had 
been  a  leader  in  the  athletic  and 
social  life  of  the  institution.  He  was 
president  of  his  fraternity,  and  dur- 
ing his  senior  year  president  of  th« 
entire  student  body.  He  is  rangy  in 
build,  good-natured  and  modest  in 
disposition,  and  an  altogether  lik- 
able chap.  During  his  college  course 
he  spent  his  summers  in  the  logging 
camps  for  the  dual  purpose  of  keep- 
ing in  good  physical  condition  and 
of  securing  the  money  necessary  for 
obtaining  an  education.  The  work 
he  did  was  the  hardest  in  the  camp, 
that  of  falling  timber. 

Upon  graduating  from  college,  he 
dedded  to  go  into  the  logging  busi- 
ness. He  has  worked  up  to  the  posi- 
tion of  foreman  of  one  of  the  large 
camps  of  a  company  of  which  his 
older  brother  is  one  of  the  three 
principal  owners,  and  he  is  financially 
interested  in  the  concern.  All  his 
success   is   due   to  real  ability   and 


not  to  favoritism  of  any  kind.  He 
knows  all  his  men  by  name  and  is 
personally  interested  in  the  individ- 
ual problems  of  each.  He  trusts 
them  absolutely.  He  never  asks  a 
man  to  do  anything  he  would  not  be 
willing  to  do  himself.  He  was  once 
heard  to  say  that  if  the  making  of  a 
million  dollars  placed  the  life  of  one 
of  his  men  in  jeopardy,  he  would 
sooner  see  the  million  lost  than  the 
man  in  danger. 

The  writer's  experience  under 
these  two  foremen  was  as  different 
as  the  characters  of  the  two  men. 
When  continued  unfair  treatment 
finally  drove  him  out  of  the  first 
camp,  he  vowed  that  he  would  never 
cease  his  efforts  in  the  interests  of 
industrial  reform  until  all  the  straw 
bosses  and  the  clay  capitalists  were 
overthrown  and  the  people  of  the 
world  were  performing  the  miracle 
of  making  their  own  bricks  without 
the  aid  of  either  clay  or  straw.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  vow  that  he 
would  gladly  chant  a  mock  dirge 
over  the  first  foreman's  carcass  on 
thvi  day  the  peoples  of  the  world 
make  a  new  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence and  establish  an  industrial 
democracy  throughout  the  earth.  He 
is  not  proud  of  these  expressions  of 
hatred,  but  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  they  exactly  describe  the  feel- 
inprs  which  controlled  him  at  the 
time.  On  the  -other  hand,  when  he 
left  the  second  camp,  he  hailed  the 
boss  as  in  part  the  solution  of  the 
grave  problem  of  industrial  unrest. 
Of  such,  so  he  was  inclined  to  feel, 
shall  be  the  democracy  of  God.  Fol- 
lowing upon  the  first  experience  he 
was  inclined  only  to  damn.  As  a 
result  of  the  second  he  felt  prone  to 
forgive  and  bless.  However,  fore- 
men of  the  first  type  are  far  more 
plentiful  in  the  logging  camps  than 
those  of  the  second  type,  so  it  is 
probably  no  wonder  that  many  log- 
gers learn  to  damn  and  few  to  for- 
give and  bless. 

{Concluded  in  the  April  number) 
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OUR  RETIRING  SUPERINTENDENTS 

• 

Bey.  Moritz  E^  Eversz,  Oerman  Department 
Rev.  Gregory  J.  Powell,  Montana 
Rev.  W.  Herbert  Thrall,  South  Dakota 
Bey.  Edwin  H.  Stickney,  North  Dakota 

A     RESOLUTION  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
Congregational  Home   Missionary  Society   at  the  Mid- 
winter Meeting,  Aurora,  Illinois,  in  view  of  the  retire- 
ment from  service  of  four  of  its  faithful  Superintendents. 


In  view  of  the  coming  retirement  from  the  home  missionary 
superintendency  of  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota, 
and  from  the  German  work,  respectively,  of  Doctors  G.  J.  Powell, 
Edwin  H.  Stickney.  W.  Herbert  Thrall,  and  Moritz  E.  Bversz, 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  desire  to  express  and  put 
on  record  their  affectionate  appreciation  of  the  Christian 
character  of  these  brethren  and  of  the  high  service  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  to  Congregationalism  rendered  by  them. 
Through  many  years  they  have  labored  with  fidelity  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
future  of  the  Kingdom  in  these  three  great  states  and  the  general 
Geiman  field  will  largely  be  determined  by,  and  follow  the  line, 
of,  the  work  which  they  have  done.  Handreds  of  churches,  with 
their  product  of  souls  saved  and  built  up  in  the  likeness  of  Jesus 
Christ,  are  their  monument,  while  the  records  of  Heaven  alone 
can  tell  the  story  of  the  patient  home  missionaries  to  whom  they 
have  been  father,  counselor  and  friend. 

It  is  worth  recording  that  Dr.  Eversz  has  given  thirty-three 
years  of  service,  Dr.  Powell  twenty-five  years  in  home  missionary 
superintendency  in  three  states,  Dn  Stickney  thirty-two  years  in 
Sunday  School  and  home  missionary  superintendency  in  North 
Dakota,  while  Dr.  Thrall,  except  for  a  few  years  in  A.  M.  A. 
work,  has  given  his  entire  ministry  to  South  Dakota,  first  as 
pastor,  and  since  1893  as  home  missionary  Superintendent. 

The  Congregational  Church  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
fact  that,  though  Doctors  Stickney  and  Thrall  will  soon  retire 
from  the  state  superintendency,  they  will  not  lay  off  the  harness, 
and  that  Dr.  PowelFs  wide  experience  and  trained  judgment  will 
still  be  at  the  service  of  the  state  whose  religious  interests  he  has 
served  so  long. 

We  wish  for  these  brethren  that  their  bow  may  long  abide 
in  strength  and  that  the  joy  of  the  harvest  may  be  theirs  Sirough 
many  years  to  come. 

Signed  by 

Stephen  A.  Norton, 
A.  Eugene  Thomson, 
Samuel  H.  Woodrow, 

Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE.— Committee  work  In  the  Church  Extension  Boards  is  no 
sinecure,  and  that  it  is  not  taken  as  a  matter  of  form  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  appears  herewith  by  request  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  which,  at  their  request,  will  be  printed  in  the  Annual  Report) 


T 


iHE  duties  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors are  defined  as  follows : 

**To   watch   over   the   security    and 

productivity  of  its  funds." 

For  the  purpose  of  discharging 
its  duties  as  above  defined,  the  Com- 
mittee recently  spent  half  a  day  at 
the  office  of  the  Society,  examined 
the  methods  of  handling  its  funds, 
making  the  records  and  performing 
the  clerical  work  necessary  for  con- 
ducting the  organization. 

The  Committee  received  a  new 
and  greatly  enlarged  impression  of 
the  amount  of  detail  work  involved 
in  recording  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements. Many  of  the  receipts 
come  in  small  amounts  from  churches 
and  church  organizations.  These 
have  to  be  acknowledged,  properly 
credited,  and  in  many  cases  divided 
with  the  Constituent  States.  Dis- 
bursements are  also  made  in  small 
amounts,  and  must  be  charged  not 
only  to  the  individual  receiving 
them,  but  also  to  the  particular  class 
of  work  he  is  doing  and  to  the  lo- 
cality in  which  it  is  done.  The 
methods  of  handling  both  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  seem  to 
the  Committee  to  be  sufficiently  de- 
tailed to  secure  full  accuracy  and 
all  necessary  information,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  as  direct  and  efficient 
as  the  conditions  permit. 

The  Church  Building  Society  has 
a  problem  of  its  o'l^^  in  the  necessity 
of  keeping  all  of  its  essential  records 
from  the  time  of  its  origin  accessible 
for  current  use,  and  it  has  developed 
a  filing:  system  which  handles  this 
admirably. 

The  Committee  finds  that  the 
securities  of  the  Societies  are  han- 
dled with  all  the  necessary  care. 
They  are  kept  in  an  excellent  safety 
deposit  vault,  and  the    officers    who 


handle  them  are  under  ample  bonds 
for  the  faithful  'performance  of 
their  duties. 

The  Committee  strongly  approves 
of  the  audit  made  last  spring  by 
Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers  and  Mont- 
gomery. Such  an  audit  is  not  only 
a  guarantee  of  the  correctness  of 
our  records  and  the  security  of  all 
our  funds,  but  it  helps  the  officers  of 
the  Society  to  keep  the  methods  of 
accounting  up  to  the  most  modem 
methods  of  efficiency. 

The  office  is  well  equipped  with 
record  books,  files,  adding  machines, 
etc.  Especial  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  duplicating  equipment.  A 
raultigraph  had*been  used  for  some 
time.  A  mimeograph  and  addresso- 
graph  have  recently  been  installed, 
which  have  enabled  the  Society  to  do 
its  own  work  at  considerable  saving, 
and  also  enabled  it  to  do  work  for  its 
neighboring  societies  to  the  value  of 
above  thirteen  hundred  dollars. 

The  supply  room  has  been  reorgan- 
ized. A  perpetual  inventory  is  kept, 
and  requisition  slips  made  when 
material  is  used.  The  result  has 
been  a  decided  saving  in  material,  and 
increased  convenience  in  having 
materials  at  hand  when  needed.  The 
suggestion  that  a  conmion  supply 
room  be  established,  with  a  single  pur- 
chasing agent  for  all  the  Societies  us- 
ing this  building,  meets  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Committee.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
space,  of  greater  economy  in  the  use 
of  material,  of  better  service  in  keep- 
ing needed  supplies  on  hand,  and  last 
but  not  least,  in  more  advantageous 
buying. 

Many  changes  made  in  the  last 
year  are  due  to  Mr.  Frank  F. 
Moore,  who  since  coming  to  work 
for  the  Society  has  acted  as  Office 
Manager.    To  him  belongs  much  of 
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the  credit  for  a  harmonious  and  ef- 
ficient office  organization. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  the  So- 
ciety is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  character  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  in  charge  its  financial  af- 
fairs. We  believe  that  this  Board 
greatly,  but  not  unduly,  appreciates 


the  service  of  Treasurer  Baker.  Not 
the  least  of  his  good  qualities  seems 
to  be  his  ability   to   get   good   men 
and  women  to  work  with  him. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  Edward  Thurston, 
WiLLARD  S.  Bass, 

Finance  Committee. 


«    «    « 


THE  SPIRIT  WHICH  SPELLS  SUCCESS 


THE  quotations  given  below  in- 
dicate the  spirit  in  which  two 
churches  and  their  pastors 
are  approaching  the  challenge  which 
is  presented  to  Congregationalists 
this  year  by  the  Congregational 
World  Movement.  It  is  such  a 
response  as  these  articles  imply, 
which  is  coming  from  all  over  the 
country,  that  is  the  prophet  of  ulti- 
mate success. 

The  first  is  from  Park  Ridge,  New 
Jersey,  Rev.  Stanley  U.  North,  pas- 
tor : 

"Apparently  the  quickening  of 
our  pulse  has  been  discovered  in  of- 
ficial quarters.  Our  apportion- 
ment two  years  ago  was  $29.  Last 
year  the  figure  was  $78.  For  next 
year,  it  has  been  fixed  at  $329.  The 
first  increase  represents  twenty-seven 
per  cent ;  the  second  represents  four 
hundred  and  twenty-one  per  cent. 
In  connection  with  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement,  the  church  did 
actually  pay  a  sum  last  year  equal 
to  about  $329  (or  will  have  paid  by 
May  1st,  when  the  subscriptions  ma- 
ture). I  believe  that  the  true  test  of 
a  church  is  the  amount  of  its  in- 
terest in  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom. 
I  shall  try  with  all  my  power  to  have 
the  church  meet  this  challenge.  It 
will  be  the  harder  this  year  because 
we  are  launching  out  into  a  par- 
sonage campaign,  which  means  in- 
creased capacity  in  the  future,  but 
needs  must  mean  decreased  capacity 
in  the  immediate  present. 

"We  have  been  trying  to  enlist 
our  children  into  the  army  of  givers, 


the  sacrificial  givers.  We  have 
frowned  on  the  gifts  that  came  from 
fathers  unearned.  In  this  spirit  the 
children  have  raised  $32  that  will  be 
applied  to  the  $329  apportionment  of 
1921.  At  Christmas  time,  the  tradi- 
tional candy  was  foregone.  The  chil- 
dren, themselves,  freely  voted  to 
give  the  $25  that  had  been  allotted  to 
that  purpose  to  the  Armenian  chil- 
dren. In  addition  they  brought 
pennies  that  had  been  saved  at  home, 
making  the  total  amount  $60.  A 
minute  of  figuring  will  convince  one 
that  the  Christian  Church  at  the 
CTiristmas  season  spent  millions  of 
dollars  on  candy.  This  fact  in  the 
face  of  the  world's  suffering  seems 
to  the  writer  to  be  most  un-Chris- 
tian!'' 

The  second  is  from  Egg  Harbor 
City,  New  Jersey,  Rev.  Clarence  B. 
Roberts,  pastor : 

'*The  great  increase  in  benevo- 
lences, because  of  the  World  Move- 
ment apportionment  being  added  to 
our  regular  benevolences,  seemed  im- 
possible to  some  at  first,  but  when  I 
worked  it  out  and  showed  them  just 
what  a  small  sum  it  would  average 
per  week  per  member,  it  seemed 
much  easier,  and  unless  some  heayj 
unforeseen  obstacles  interfere,  we  will 
raise  and  pay  every  cent  asked  of 
UG.  Such  challenges  help  to  stir  up 
the  Lord's  people  and  open  their 
eyes  to  what  they  can  do  if  they  will. 
May  the  year  1921  be  a  year  of  rich 
blessing  from  the  Lord  upon  His 
whole  Church  is  the  prayer  of  my 
heart.'' 
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MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES  AND  FILM  SERVICE 

By  Malcolm  Dana,  D,  D.,  Director  of  Rural  Work 


THE  Rural  Work  Department 
is  increasingly  asked  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  most 
serviceable  motion  picture  machines 
on  the  market.  Several  types  are 
now  being  used  in  our  Larger  Parish- 
es. Perhaps  the  largest  number  of 
these  inquirers  can  be  served  by  in- 
dicating through  the  columns  of 
TfiE  American  Missionary  and 
the  various  state  papers  the  names 
of  these  outfits,  the  places  where  they 
are  in  use,  and  the  person  to  whom 
to  write  concerning  them.  All  the 
machines  mentioned,  with  one  ex- 
ception, are  of  the  portable  kind  best 
suited  to  smaller  churches  or 
schools,  use  standard  size  films,  and 
require  no  fire-proof  booth  in  which 
to  operate  them.  Prices  quoted  are 
from  catalogues  and  can  usually  be 
bettered  when  actual  purchase  is 
made  from  agents.  In  passing— rfor 
a  large,  stationary,  high  power  ma- 
chine, the  Powers  is  unexcelled. 

Motion  Picture  Machines 
At  Star,  North  Carolina,  a  Grapha- 
scope  is  used  by  Rev.  Park  W.  Pisli- 
er.  This  is  not  a  portable  machine, 
although  it  is  so  used.  An  Imsco 
generator,  in  reality  a  Ford  one- 
cylinder  engine  and  dynamo,  fur- 
nishes the  light.  Both  the  machine 
and  the  generator  are  large,  heavy 
and  expensive,  approximating  $800 
for  the  complete  outfit.  The  gener- 
ator, however,  lights  several  build- 
ingrs  beside  keeping  a  twelve  cell 
battery  charged  in  the  process,  The 
latter  can  be  carried  in  the  parish 
car  and  will  furnish  light  enough  for 
a  two-hour  exhibit  with  the  motion 
picture  machine. 

At  Thorsby,  Alabama,  the  De  Vry 
Type  U  portable  machine  is  used  by 
Rev.  James  M.  Graham.  This  may 
be  had  from  the  De  Vry  Corporation, 
141  West  42nd  Street,  New  York. 
Price,  $250.  A  De  Vry  generator 
fastened  under  the  hood  of  the  parish 


car  (Ford)  furnishes  the  light.  Mr. 
Graham  secured  a  complete  outfit, 
including  motion  picture  machine, 
generator  (installed)  screen,  cable, 
etc.,  ready  for  service,  for  $500,  from 
the  Harcol  Film  Company,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Another  first-class  machine  is  the 
American  Projectoscope  (American 
Projectoscope  Company,  6235  Broad- 
way, Chicago,  Illinois.  Price  $215). 
All  the  machines  mentioned  in  this 
article  are  motor  and  not  hand  driv- 
en. A  virtue  of  the  American  Pro- 
jectoscope is  that  the  film  can  be 
instantly  reversed  or  shown  **stiir' 
like  stereopticon  slides. 

At  CoUbran,  Colorado,  an  Acme 
machine  (Acme  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
jector Company,  1134  W.  Austin 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Price 
$180)  is  being  used  by  Rev.  L.  M. 
Isaacs,  but  the  light  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  Baby  Delco  Light  plant. 
This  is  procurable  from  agents  in 
almost  any  town  or  city  at  a  cost  of 
$450.  The  Collbran  plant,  locate., 
in  the  cellar  of  Mr.  Isaacs 's  home, 
lights  the  house,  while  keeping  a  ten- 
cell  battfery  (rubber  containers) 
charged  for  use  at  any  time  with  the 
motion  picture  machine. 

North  Carolina  uses  Delco  Lights 
in  the  County  Community  Cars 
which  are  sent  out  under  the  State 
Educational  Department.  The  Atlas 
Motion  Picture  Machine  is  the  choice 
of  that  state,  and  it  may  be  procured 
from  the  Atlas  Film  Company,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  at  a  cost  of  $175. 

I  mention  next,  two  portable  ma- 
chines which  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  having  stereopticon  attach- 
ments which  can  be  thrown  into  ad- 
justment instantly  so  that  both  slides 
and  films  can  supplement  each  other. 
This  is  important,  as  it  allows  the 
use  of  the  beautiful  slides  and  lec- 
tures furnished  free  by  our  denom- 
inational boards. 
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At  Montrose,  Colorado,  where  Rev. 
Isaac  Cassell  is  pastor,  a  Bunyscope 
gives  great  satisfaction.  This  ma- 
chine is  manufactured  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Motion  Picture  Company, 
216  Liberty  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  price  is  $200.  A  Delco  Light 
plant  placed  upon  a  platform  in  the 
rear  of  a  two-passenger  parish  car 
furnishes  the  light.  The  stereopti- 
con  attachment  works  to  perfection. 

A  new  machine  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  recently  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  some  experts  the  best 
portable  machine  made.  It  is  the 
Hallberg  World  Illustrator,  and  can 
be  purchased  from  the  United  Thea- 
tre Equipment  Corporation,  1604 
Broadway,  New  York.  The  price  is 
$225,  with  stereopticon  attachment. 
This  machine  has  a  generator  which 
runs  an  entire  evening  on  one  quart 
of  gasoline.  The  entire  outfit  weighs 
only  150  pounds  and  can  be  bought 
for  $500. 

Film  Service 

The  securing  of  good  films  is  a 
problem.  Anyone  contemplating  an 
extensive  use  of  films  should  do  two 
things :  First,  correspond  with  people 
who  have  used  motion  pictures  for 
some  time,  and  learn  through  their 
experience.  Second,  subscribe  at 
once  for  the  following  indispensable 
magazines:  Moving  Picture  Age,  418 
South  Market  Street,  Chicago,  Illin- 
ois, price  $2;  Educatioival  Film  Maga- 
zine, 33  West  62nd  Street,  New  York 
City,  price  $1;  The  Church  School, 
Graded  Press,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  price  75  cents.  The  re- 
ligious use  of  films,  how  to  select 
them,  names  of  the  ones  suitable  for 
church  use,  are  being  extensively 
written  up  just  now  by  persons  of 
wide   knowledge   and   experience. 

A  wealth  of  material  can  be  had 
at  mere  cost  of  express  charges. 
Write  for  bulletins  of  films  furnished 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior ;  National  Park  Service ; 
Department  of  Agriculture  (through 
your  county  agent);  War    Depart- 


ment, which  has  films  of  every  action 
in  which  American  soldiers  took 
part;  Red  Cross.  The  headquartere 
of  these  agencies  are  located  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  University 
Elxtension  Department  and  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  furnish  very  valuable 
material,  as  does  the  Educational 
Departments  in  some  of  the  states. 
For  regular  paid  service  the  Ford 
weeklies  are  increasingly  worth 
while.  Write  Fitzpatrick  and  Mc- 
Blroy,  202  South  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago, for  information  regarding  the 
Ford  Weekly  and  the  Ford  Educa- 
tional Library.  The  International 
Church  Film  Company  is  establish- 
ing circuits  over  the  country  and 
taking  up  the  religious  film  question 
as  a  specialty. 

The  following  films  are  vouched 
for  as  above  reproach.  Find  out 
where  to  get  them  through  your 
nearest  motion  picture  friend  or  the 
publishers  just  named :  *  *  The  Stream 
of  Life;*'  *' Evangeline;"  **The  Cop- 
perhead;'' **The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come;''  **Tom  Sawj^er;" 
**Anne  of  Green  Gables;"  *' Daddy 
Long  Legs;"  ** Twenty-three  and  a 
Half  Hour's  Leave;"  **  Polly  anna;" 
**  Cupid  the  Cow-Puncher ; "  **The 
Jaek-Knife  Man;"  ''Jimmy's  Prav- 
er;"  '* Sweet  Lavender;"  ** Little 
Women;"  ** Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm;"  ''From  the  Manger  to  the 
Throne." 

Use  of  Motion  Pictures 

Out  o^some  little  experience  and 
observation  the  writer  ventures  to 
give  an  opinion  regarding  the  Sun- 
day use  of  motion  pictures  in  church- 
es. The  International  Church  Film 
Company  will  undoubtedly  make 
Bible  study  and  the  Sunday  School 
more  attractive  with  their  moderniza- 
tion of  Bible  stories.  Neverthless,  I 
think  films  should  be  used  with  great 
care  and  tlioughtfulness  as  a  part  in 
religious  worship,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  selection  and  appropriate 
usage.  The  employment  of  motion 
pictures  is  not  justified  simply  as  a 
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means  uf  drawing  crowds  or  merely 
to  entertain.  Films  can  be  used, 
however,  in  such  manner  as  to  send 
people  away  in  as  exalted  and  rever- 
ent a  frame  of  mind  as  from  any 
regular  church  service;  This  can 
be  done  by  throwing  around  the 
pictures  a  genuine  atmosphere  of 
worship  through  carefully  planned 
use  of  Scripture  reading,  prayer, 
congregational  singing,  solo  and 
chorus  work.  Every  worth-while 
film  has  some  outstanding  and  funda- 


mental theme.  The  treatment  of 
that  theme  should  always  be  known 
beforehand  and  vividly  brought  out 
by  the  minister  in  an  eight  or  ten 
minute  talk  before  the  picture  is 
shown.  Then  people  will  look  for 
the  underlying  lesson  the  film  is  de- 
signed to  teach  and  not  merely  be 
entertained.  The  employment  of  mo- 
tion pictures  will  have  been  a  mis- 
take unless  the  audience  is  sent 
away  with  a  genuine  spiritual  im- 
pression born  of  the  evening's  effort. 


«    «    « 

THE  NEW  PROBLEM  OF  AN  OLD  CHURCH 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  Nogales,  Arizona 


TRINITY  Congregat  ionad 
Church  of  Nogales,  Arizona, 
is  the  oldest  church  in  that 
city,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
old  Spanish  Mission,  which  dates 
back  to  1692,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Southern  Arizona. 

This  fact  makes  its  history  doubly 
interesting,  covering  as  it  does  the 
experiences  of  the  pioneers  in  their 
attempts  to  overcome  the  wilderness 
and  desert  condition  of  the  early 
days  and  to  place  in  their  stead  the 
blessings  of  modern  civilization. 

The  population  of  the  American 
side  of  the  line  is  5,192,  and  on  the 
Mexican  side  it  is  about  the  same. 
This  statement  will  reveal  much  to 
those  who  can  read  between  the 
lines.  Its  relation  to  the  problem 
which  confronts  us  in  carrying  on 
Christian  work  is  obvious. 

Nogales  is  a  port  of  entry  for 
Mexicans.  It  is  here  that  the  great 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  crosses 
into  Mexico,  on  its  way  to  that  won- 
derful West  Coast  where  so  many 
are  now  investing  their  all.  Under 
these  conditions,  of  course,  much  of 
the  population  may  be  denominated 
** floating.'*  People  stop  in  the  city 
nntil  they  get  a  permanent  location 
or  investment,  and  then  move  on. 
This  is  the  cause  of  constant  changefl 
in  membership  and  attendance. 


People  seem  to  come  to  Nogales 
from  every  civilized  and  partly 
civilized  country  in  the  world.  In 
the  population,  which  probably  totals 
13,000,  there  are  approximately 
9,000  Mexicans,  many  of  whom  on 
the  American  side  of  the  line  are 
political  refugees  from  Mexico.  There 
is  also  a  large  number  of  Negroes, 
probably  2,000.  The  American 
whites  number  600,  and  there  are 
Syrians,  Greeks  and  Jews  in  equal 
numbers,  while  a  sprinkling  of  otiier 
nationalities  and  a  large  group  of 
Yaqui  Indians  complete  the  popula- 
tion, which  well  deserves  the  name 
polyglot. 

The  important  work  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  keep  Christian  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  standards  uppermost 
in  the  midst  of  this  mixture  of 
peoples,  as  the  great  tendency  is 
toward  subversion  and  submergence. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  Old  Flag  and 
the  meeting  of  the  few  on  the  Sab- 
bath Day  and  the  work  of  the  public 
schools,  we  should  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  feeling  that  we  are  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  church,  the  flag, 
the  school — these  are  our  anchors  in 
the  swelling  tide.  It  is  to  the 
strengthening  of  these  blessings  that 
you  contribute  when  you  pray  for 
us  and  share  your  earthly  bounty 
with  us. 
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THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Trtasunr 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


GIFTS  FROM  THB  LIVING 

• 

1921 

Contribo- 
tioof 

From  State 
Societies 

Total 

^  ,,.           'NetATmilable 
Pai4Sute      lo,  National 
Societies           wofk 

Legacies  aai 

Matured 

Coaditioiial 

Gifts 

Last  Year 

30,770.34 
39.542.26 

15.937.99 
18.894.13 

46.706.33 
58.436.39 

7,469.37 
10,120.65 

39.238.96 
48.315.74 

*  6,694.5S 

fORTHE 
■ONTH 

Present   year    

4.640.78 

OF 
JANUARY 

Increase       

Decrease       

8,771.92 

2.956.14 

U.728.06 

2,651.28 

9,076.78 

2.053.81 

FOE 

TEN 

lONTHS 

FIOI 

Last  Year 

100.272.13 
120.797.73 

42,395.03 
47.232.47 

151,667.22 
168,030.20 

28.393.9b 
33,186.20 

123.273.24 
134.844.00 

101.406.49 
74.977  J3 

Present  year  

Increase        

Decrease      

11.525.60 

4,837.38 

16.362.98 

4.792.22 

11.570.76 

APRIL  1 

26.429.36 

Cooff*!  W< 

Nine     mor 

>rld  Movement  Funds 
iths   

1  122.353.97 

76,427.19 

45,926.78 

GOOD   AND   BAD 

PART  of  the  table  looks  good ;  part  bad.  The  increase  in  the  receipts 
from  legacies  and  matured  conditional  gifts  still  breaks  the  line 
of  increases,  but  the  gains  in  the  net  column,  added  to  the  returns 
on  the  C.  W.  M.,  show  an  increase  of  $57,497.54  against  a  loss  in  the  last 
column  of  $26,429.36.  Adding  last  year's  '*net''  to  the  legacies  gives  a 
total  of  $227,679.73,  and  adding  the  same  items  for  this  year  plus  the 
C.  W.  M.  receipts  shows  $255,747.91,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  $28,068.18,  or 
12%.  Other  factors  which  enter  into  the  totals,  some  of  them  increasing 
and  some  of  them  decreasing  available  funds,  leave  the  actual  gain  about 
the  same;  that  is,  12%.  With  this  we  have  tried  to  increase  ministers* 
salaries  as  called  for  in  the  C.  W.  M.  Survey  and  recover  ground  lost  dur- 
ing the  war.  We  have  been  able  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  salary  item  only. 
Obviously  the  call  for  greatly  increased  giving  is  legitimate. 


The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  income. 
Legacies  furnish  approximately  forty-seven  per  cent.  Income  from  investments 
amount  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individUials 
afford  substantially  thirty-eight  per  cent.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer  of 
The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contribu- 
tions. In  those  eighteen  states,  affiliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary 
work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  E#ach  of 
these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national 
treasury.  To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesig- 
nated contributions  from  each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Congre- 
gational Home  Missionary  Society  in   the  various  states  are  as  follows: 

California  (North),  12%;  California  (South),  5;  Connecticut.  50;  Illinois.  26;  Iowa, 
25;  Kansas,  5;  Maine,  10;  Massachusetts.  33  1/3:  Michigan.  15;  Minnesota,  5;  Missouri.  5: 
Nebraska.  7%;  New  Hampshire.  47;  New  York.  10:  Ohio,  13;  Rhode  Island,  20;  Vermont. 
28;  Washington,  3;  Wisconsin.  10. 
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Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  remember  who  are  the  faithful  servants  of 
the  Churches — the  Executive  Committee— directing  the  interest?  of  the 
Association,  giving  their  time,  experience  and  endeavor  for  its  welfare. 

President,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Expires  1921 

Rev.  Ferdinand  Q.  Blanchard,  D.  D.,  Ohio. 
Daniel  C.  Turner,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Rev.  Oscar  E.  Maurer,  D.  D.,  Connecticut. 
Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.  D.,  Massachusetts. 
Willis  D.  Wood,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Expires  1923 

Rev.  J.  Percival  Huget,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Edward  P.  Lyon,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Phillips,  New  Jersey. 
John  R.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Rev.  Wilfred  A.  Rowell,  D.  D.,  Illinois. 

Expires  1925 
Lucien  C.  Warner,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 
Rev.  G.  Glenn  Atkins,  D.  D.,  Michigan. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Danforth,  D.  D.,  Connecticut. 
Rev.  L.  B.  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  Georgia. 

«    «    « 

Indians  have  adopted  civilized  methods.     Instead  of  using  a  tomahawk 

on  a  brother  redskin,  a  Nebraska  Indian  hit  him   on  the  head  with   a 

Ford  crank. 

«    «    ^ 

Flag  At  Half  Staff  Fbr  Negro. 

SAVANNAH,  Ga.,  Jan.  22.— For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 

Savannah  Cotton  Exchange,  its  flag  is  flying  at  half  staff  today  in  honor  of 

a  Negro.     Philip  L.  Smith,  for  forty  years  porter  at  the  exchange,  died 

this  morning. 

«    «    ^ 

Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  recently  stated  that  if  she  were 
able  to  begin  her  work  over  again  she  would  give  a  more  important  place 
to  religion  as  a  force  for  changing  the  lives  of  needy  people  in  Chicago. 
Her  observations  over  a  long  period  of  years  had  convinced  her  that 
permanent  results  are  best  obtained  through  spiritual  ministrations. 
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RACIAL  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 

IN  a  valuable  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Negro,  an  Asset  to  the  American 
Nation"  hy  Secretary  Roundy  of  the  Home  Missions  Council,  tie  places 

in  his  colamn  the  following  facts : 

One — The  Negro  is  loyal.  Next,  he  is  patriotic;  his  patriotism  never 
fails.  Third — As  a  laborer  he  is  an  asset.  His  honest  labor  is  a  pearl  of 
great  price.  Fourth — He  is  ambitious  to  rise  in  the  world.  He  is  not  con- 
tent with  ignorance  and  illiteracy.  He  has  risen  remarkably  towards  the 
best  American  ideals.  Fifth — ^He  is  an  asset  to  essential  Americanism  in 
the  trained  men  who  have  become  valuable  leaders  of  the  race  in  education 
to  larger  and  better  life.  Next  is  mentioned  his  btisiness  prepress,  his  eon.- 
tributions  to  literature  and  art,  and  his  innate  qualities,  his  helpfulness  and 
his  religious  nature,  his  spiritual  fervor.  These  certainly  are  assets  in 
American  civilization.  No  one  of  intelligence  can  question  these  asseta 
and  their  great  values.    They  sum  total  largely. 

What  of  the  liabilities!  Said  the  great  missionary  apostle,  "Not  as 
though  I  had  already  attained  or  were  already  perfect,  but  I  follow  after, 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before."  The  apostle  had  his 
liabilities,  and  we  all  have  them.  The  fact  that  the  Negro  race  has  them 
— many  and  large— is  why  Christian  sympathy  and  benevolence  are  trying  to 
reduce  them.  It  would  be  a  false  and  easy  optimism  which  would  fail  to 
take  account  of  the  millions,  fully  one-half  of  the  entire  race  ten  years  of 
age  and  over,  still  in  the  density  of  ignorance,  intellectual  and  moral, 
largely  in  the  depths  of  superstition,  thoughtless  and  degenerate.  The 
Negroes  as  a  mass  are  heavy  burdens  in  civilization.  They  are  scattered 
through  immense  rural  districts,  living  on  the  lowest  levels  of  life.  The 
nation  was  shocked  when  the  conscription  of  Negroes  from  the  mral 
distnets  of  the  South  evidenced  such  great  numbers  who  did  not  know  one 
letter  of  the  alphabet  from  another,  who  were  in  the  darkness  of  night  as 
to  the  geography  of  their  country,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  passing  of  the 
demanding  events  which  called  them  to  the  ranks.  We  need  not  charge 
this  ignorance  and  degeneracy  to  race  or  color.  It  is  not  a  problem  of 
complexion.  Italy,  the  land  of  Vergil,  Cicero,  Dante,  of  Raphael  and  Angelo' 
with  time  and  opportunity,  has  forty  and  three-fourths  of  its  people  very 
nearly  in  the  same  condition  at  fliis  time.  Spain  has  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, but  the  illiteracy  in  Spain  is  greater  at  this  time  than  that  of  the 
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Negro  people  in  our  country.  The  poor  peasants  of  Russia  are  equally 
blind  and  superstitious — ^perhaps  more  hopeless.  But  these  conditions  are 
not  assets.  They  bulk  large  in  the  column  of  liabilities.  I  may  quote  from 
a  Negro  author,  highly  educated,  whose  experience  in  the  South  has  been 
both  prolonged  and  intelligently  observant.  For  example,  take  the  race 
and  its  mentioned  assets  in  its  religious  nature.  It  is  an  asset,  but  the 
N^ro  author  does  not  condone  its  defects.  He  exposes  them  in  order 
to  correct  them.  He  says,  **The  purpose  of  religion  is  to  deepen  the 
spiritual  life  and  to  help  people  to  be  in  harmony  with  God.'*  But  he 
adds,  *'One  of  the  saddest  things  that  happens  to  the  Negro 
in  our  rural  districts  is  the  paganization  of  Christianity.  The 
weird  songs,  the  wild  excitements,  the  violent  physical  gymnastics  in  their 
revival  meetings — a  species  of  Voodoism  confronts  our  rural  populations 
with  the  name  of  Christianity  without  its  reality."  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  there  is  *'a  host  of  immoral  preachers,"  blind  leaders  of  the  blind — 
not  of  the  whole  ministry — still  existing  to  a  deplorable  extent.  Neurotic 
environments  appeal  quickly  to  the  Negro's  emotion,  and  his  religion  is 
often  a  question  of  nerves  rather  than  of  morals.  The  feelings  are  aroused, 
but  they  are  not  controlled  by  reason,  so  that  the  Negro's  emotional  nature 
which  under  control  constitutes  his  strongest  point  is  uncontrolled  his 
weakest.  Then  the  environments  of  their  rural  life  encourage  illicit  living 
when  families  are  herded  together  as  they  so  often  are.  If  in  these  primi- 
tive conditions  his  childlike  creduality  accepts  all  sorts  of  superstitions  and 
beliefs,  we  are  to  remember  that  he  has  come  out  of  the  house  of  bondage 
in  which  his  wild,  primitive  nature  was  untrained. 

So  we  must  set  the  liabilities  over  against  the  assets  and  we  must  seek 
to  reduce  them.  This  is  what  the  American  Missionary  Association  among 
others  is  about.  What  is  needed  is  that  the  great  residuum  in  ignorance 
shall  have  the  chances  and  the  education  which  has  placed  others  in  the 
assets.  Hence  the  need  of  specific  training  in  rural  schools,  and  not  less 
for  those  who  have  come  from  rural  places  to  the  cities.  Hence  the  need 
and  the  call  for  the  best  kind  of  schools  and  the  best  kind  of  education 
which  is  positively  Christian  education,  and  which  shall  bring  those  who  are 
yet  unreached  with  the  ideas  and  ways  of  higher  and  nobler  living.  The 
teachers  and  the  preachers  whose  environments  have  not  been  other  than 
those  in  the  plantations  are  unfit  to  be  the  leaders  of  these  needy  people. 
They  need  educated  teachers  of  their  own  race.  They  need  teachers  of 
the  Christian  intelligence.  They  need  preachers  qualified  both  in  education 
and  in  general  Christian  experience  for  their  churches.  This  is  the  charter 
of  the  A.  M.  A. ;  to  look  for  and  ask  for  a  general  and  a  larger  intelligence, 
a  worthier  selfhood,  a  purer  religion  and  a  truer  and  better  conscience — 
hence  better  homes,  better  industries  and  a  better  race  that  shall  reduce  its 
liabilities  and  convert  them  as  so  many  are  already,  into  assets  of  great 
worth.  But  possibilities  are  not  the  same  as  actualities.  Let  us  make 
them  so.    Those  who  have  not  considered  the  imperative  that  is  upon  us  t/^ 
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do  this  would  do  well  to  read  the  article  "Plantation  Pictures"  in  tte 
February  Atlantic  Monthly.  lie  will  then  realize  what  our  work  meaiu 
which  points  to  schools  and  more  schools  as  the  single  road  to  salvation  lOr 
the  race  and  for  the  nation. 

*    «    * 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  A.  SMITH 


WE  are  pleased  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  Miss  Josephine 
A.  Smith  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed Supervisor  of  Education  in 
the  department  now  under  the  direc- 


tion of  Secretary  Brownlee.  " 

Miss  Smith  comes  to  this  important 
position  well  prepared  both  by  train- 
ing and  experience.  She  began  her 
secondary  education  at  St.  Johosbuiy 
Academy,  Vermont,  and  completed  it 
in  the  High  School  of  lAwrcncc, 
Massachusetts.  Her  college  work,  be- 
gun at  Mount  Holyoke,  was  continued 
at  Columbia  University  and  Teachers' 
College.  She  took  normal  training  at 
the  Normal  School  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  taught  under  the 
Supervi^r  of  the  Normal  School  for 
two  years,  attending  lectures  at  Brown 
Institute,  at  the  same  time.  Subse- 
quently courses  at  the  Bible  Institute 
Chicago,  at  Chautauqua,  New  York, 
and  completed  the  summer  courses  at 
Simmons  Collejie,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. As  a  teacher,  Miss  Smith 
has  filled  positions  in  a  private  fitting 
school  for  Vassar  College  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  was  principal  of 
an  academy  in  Kansas,  and  for  seven 
years  taught  at  I^e  Jloyne  Institute, 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  she  was 
Supervisor  of  the  grades  as  well  a^ 
teacher  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
Miss  Smith's  academic  training  and 
educational  experience  will  bring 
valuable  assistance  to  our  educational 
forces. 


STEPPING  LIVELY 

SECRElTARY  Brownlee  has  not  allowed  the  grass  to  grow  under  his 
feet^eertaiujy  not  this  winter — since  he  assumed  his  administrative 
charge  of  our  .Soiithcni  schools  and  churches.  Starting  out  at  once 
in  December  to  ar(|uaint  himself  with  the  different  linlcs  in  our  chain  of 
schools,  he  ha.s  witliin  two  months  inspected  the  following  schools  and 
institutions  and  litis  -laincd  his  first  valuahle  impressions.  Impressions  are 
not  facts,  and  often  need  ilic  confirmation  of  time,  hut  Ihcy  arc  nevertheless 
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of  great  value  to  one  who  has  the  art  of  keen  obs(»rvation  and  the  wisdom  of 
just  conclusions.  Here  are  the  seliools:  Bricks  Scliool,  Bricks,  North  Caro- 
lina; Gregory  Normal  Institute,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  Avery  Insti- 
tute, Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Beach  Institute,  Savannah,  Georgia;  Dor- 
chester Academy,  Mcintosh,  Georgia;  Fessenden  Academy,  Fessenden, 
Florida;  Latin  American  Institute,  West  Tampa,  Florida;  Allen  Normal 
Thomasville,  Georgia;  Ballard  Normal  School,  Macon,  Georgia;  Knox  Insti- 
tute, Athens,  Georgia ;  Brewer  Normal  School,  Greenwood,  South  Carolina ; 
Peabody  Academy,  Troy,  North  Carolina;  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia;  Gloucester  School,  Cappahosic,  Virginia; 
Lincoln  Academy,  King's  Mountain,  North  Carolina;  Saluda  Seminary, 
Saluda,  North  Carolina;  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  Chattanooga,  Tennessee; 
Trinity  School,  Athens,  Alabama;  The  Messrs.  Beard  and  White  School, 
Montgomery,  Alabama;  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama;  Cotton  Valley 
School,  Fort  Davis,  Alabama;  Selma,  Alabama;  Straight  College,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana;  Tougaloo  College,  Mississippi;  Girls'  Industrial  School, 
Moorhead,  Mississippi;  Le  Moyne  Institute,  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Burrell 
Noi-mal  School,  Florence,  Alabama;  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
Chandler  Normal  School,  Lexington,  Kentucky;  Berea  College,  Kentucky. 
He  is  just  now  in  Utah,  and  will  return  immediately  for  the  South. 

«    «    « 

THE  RACE  PROBLEM  —  A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE 

CHURCHES 

By  George  E.  Haynes,  Ph.  D, 

Doctor  Haynes,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Fisk  University — and  of  Yale — and  who 
bears  the  highest  honor  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  conferred  in  the  course  of  university 
study,  is  Director  of  Negro  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  0. 
We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  by  our  space  limitation  to  abbreviate  somewhat  his 
able  address  before  the  Federal  CouncU  of  Churches  recently  held  in  Boston.  Read 
it,  and  think  it  over. 

The  challenge  which  comes  to  the  American  churches  today  in  the  rela- 
tions of  white  and  Negro  people  of  our  country  is  three-fold.  It  is  racial, 
it  is  national,  it  is  international. 

It  is  racial  not  only  because  of  the  diiference  in  ancestral  origin  of  the 
two  great  peoples  who  face  each  other  in  our  problem  of  Democracy  but 
particularly  so  because  of  a  growing  race  consciousness  Negroes  have  of 
their  own  worth  as  Negroes  and  of  a  racial  solidarity  among  Negroes  them- 
selves. To  illufitrate,  Negro  life  insurance  companies  are  now  thriving  and 
are  having  little  difSculty  in  drawing  much  of  the  business  of  Negro  policy 
holders  which  they  could  not  formerly  get  because  Negroes  preferred  the 
white  companies.  Today  they  seem  to  have  the  opposite  state  of  mind.  The 
distinctly  Negro  chruch  denominations  today  have  assumed  an  increasing 
place  of  influence  both  in  numbers  and  prestige  among  the  Negro  people. 

The  injustice,  the  discriminations  and  the  oppression  which  Negroes  have 
undergone  in  Amreica  has  intensified  their  race  consciousness.  Mobs,  lynch- 
ing, denial  of  justice  in  the  courts,  excltusion  from  industries,  insufficient 
(public)  schools  and  other  things  are  serving  to  bind  Negroes  in  a  common 
bond  of  racial  brotherhood.     Out  of  these  conditions,  Negroes  have  lately 
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developed  two  states  of  mind  which  seem  to  me  very  serious.  They  have 
become  very  suspicious  of  white  people  far  and  near.  In  the  next  place,  they 
are  seriously  questioning  the  utility  to  darker  and  weaker  races  of  the  doc- 
trinea  of  justice  and  mercy  of  what  they  call  the  white  man's  religion  to 
darker  and  weaker  peoples.  Negroes  point  to  the  things  they  have  suffered 
and  are  undergoing  now  in  America.  They  also  call  attention  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  natives  in  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies  as  an  evidence  of  the  way 
so-called  Christian  nations  trea  uncivilized  natives  of  an  alien  race. 

The  growing  intelligence  and  increasing  wealth  of  Negroes  is  giving  tjiem 
a  power  for  organization  and  action  for  their  own  advancement  and  protec- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  Negroes  have  reduced  their  illiteracy  from  ninety 
per  cent  in  1865  to  less  that  thirty  per  cent  in  1920.  They  have  increased 
their  business  enterprises  by  more  than  45,000  and  their  land  holding  in  the 
South  faster  than  white  tenants.  The  significance  of  these  measurements  of 
progress  is  more  than  the  surface  shows.  They  indicate  the  awakening  intd- 
ligence  and  consciousness  of  the  Negro.  They  represent  mental  or  economic 
power.  The  question  which  is  burning  in  the  hearts  of  many  Negroes  is,  will 
the  American  conscience  allow  Negroes  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
naturally  peaceful  personality,  or  must  Negroes  use  their  growing  intelligence 
and  wealth  as  weapons  to  force  the  opportunity  to  be  free  men?  That  is  a 
question  which  challenges  the  Christian  churches  of  America. 

During  the  World  War  more  than  500,000  Negia>es,  the  greater  portion 
of  them  from  rural  districts  of  the  South,  migrated  to  Northern  industrial 
and  commercial  centers.  Thousands  of  these  people  have  made  trips  too  and 
fro  to  their  native  communities.  Hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  letters  have 
passed  between  them  and  those  who  have  remained  behind.  Negro  news- 
papers with  more  than  a  million  circulation  among  Negroes  have  spread  broad- 
cast glowing  accoimts  of  the  advantages  obtained  in  the  North.  More  than 
200,000  Negro  soldiers  went  to  France  and  quite  as  many  more  went  through 
the  experience  of  travel  to  concentration  camps  and  contacts  with  other  men 
from  many  sections  of  the  nation.  As  these  thousands  moved  in  and  out 
of  the  Negro  communities,  the  ten  millions  of  Negro  Americans  have  literally 
been  churned  into  a  new  racial  composition  with  a  new  consciousness  that 
clamors  to  be  considered  one  hundred  per  cent  American. 

The  national  character  of  these  inter-racial  problems  is  emphasized  by 
the  distribution  of  Negroes  to  all  parts  of  our  land.  Race  riots  in  Chicago 
last  year  were  preceded  and  followed  by  tense  racial  situations  in  New  York, 
Jacksonville,  Morida,  New  Orleans  and  Nashville.  The  movement  of  Negro 
labor  to  the  North  not  only  saved  war  production  in  the  northern  industries 
but  also  shook  the  foundations  of  southern  agriculture  and  developing  indus- 
try as  nothing  else  has  done  in  the  present  generation.  Race  riots  and  lynch- 
ing have  taken  place  in  Florida  and  in  Minnesota ;  in  Georgia  and  Nebraska ; 
in  a  word  this  is  a  national  question  calling  for  a  national  policy  and  a 
national  program. 

It  is  not  only  national  it  is  international.  Today  whatever  happens  in 
America  will  affect  the  action  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Only  la^  week 
one  of  the  leading  journalists  of  London  in  an  editorial  commenting  on  the 
American  Commission  on  the  Irish  question  said  that  Englishmen  wished 
America  would  mind  its  own  business  in  remedying  the  conditions  of  its 
Negroes  and  wait  until  Great  Britain  asked  her  to  meddle  in  Irish  affairs. 
There  is  hardly  a  government  with  territory  in  Africa  that  is  not  studying 
the  inter-racial  problems  between  Negroes  and  whites  in  America  for  ideas 
of  the  way  in  which  they  may  deal  with  their  own  problems.  Maurice 
Evans,  a  South  African  Englishman,  has  written  two  books,  one  on  ** White 
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and  BLack  in  South  East  Africa'*  and  one  on  *' White  and  Black  in  the 
Southern  United  States.'*  These  are  parallel  studies  of  the  experience  of  the 
two  countries  in  their  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  races. 

Since  the  World  War  the  question  has  assumed  even  large  aspects.  Tht^ 
world  problem  of  the  future  is  the  problem  of  the  color  line.  Stoddard's 
recent  book  on  the  Rising  Tide  of  Color  largely  echoes  in  science  and  litera- 
ture what  is  taking  place  in  practical  politics  as  Japan  agitates  for  racial 
equality  in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  India  asks  England  for  gi*eater  inde- 
pendence for  her  dark  populations.  All  these  nations  are  expecting  to  deal 
with  America  in  the  new  world  association  of  peoples  and  ail  these  darker 
races  will  form  their  opinion  and  take  their  attitude  toward  the  American 
Nation  in  world  politics  largely  from  what  they  see  of  America's  policy  and 
methods  in  dealing  with  darker  peoples  within  her  borders.  In  a  recent  con- 
versation with  a  prominent  Japanese  who  has  studied  the  Negro  question  in 
America  he  stated  that  the  Japanese  are  interested  in  the  American  race 
problem  because  she  has  to  understand  and  deal  with  America. 

Let  me  in  a  few  sentences  outline  what  seems  to  me  the  challenge  before 
OS  as  to  policy  and  program : 

The  Great  World  War  had  demonstrated  in  lurid  horrors  which  beggar 
description  that  war  and  carnage  cannot  be  a  successful  policy  to  settle 
differences.  The  fighting  and  the  dying  and  the  starving  of  millions  of  meu, 
women  and  children  left  all  the  issues  between  Germany  and  the  Allies  un- 
settled. 

The  boom  of  cannon  however,  and  the  charging  of  armies  across  the 
fields  of  Prance  and  Flanders  aroused  the  darker  peoples  of  India,  Africa 
and  South  America  to  new  thoughts  about  our  wiestern  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. Before  the  Great  War  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  product  of  law  and 
order  and  Christian  principles.  During  the  war  however,  they  beheld  these 
Christian  nations  settling  their  difference  not  by  reason  and  right  but  upon  a 
basis  of  force  and  fraud.  African  natives  and  American  Negroes  called  it 
"The  white  man's  war."  Thousands  of  colored  soldiers  from  uncivilized 
land  and  from  North  and  South  America  have  gone  back  among  their  people 
carrying  their  m^essage  of  ** Blood  and  Iron." 

Are  we  to  let  this  policy  become  fixed  among  these  people  or  are  we  to 
carry  to  them  the  counter  message  of  co-operation  and  brotherly  good  will 
as  the  basis  upon  which  all  conflict  of  interest  of  races  aad  people  may  be 
settled !  Here  then  is  the  challenge  to  the  churches.  The  issue  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  between  the  strength 
of  physical  and  material  might  and  the  power  of  goodwill  and  brotherly  fel- 
loWiip.  The  Negro  people  of  America  have  shown  in  their  folk  songs,  whidi 
renter  all  of  the  emotions  of  peace  and  love  and  hope  and  faith  and  good 
will  but  nothing  of  malice  and  hatred,  a  readiness  to  embrace  these  principals 
of  peace  in  race  relations  .  They  are  willing  for  the  white  world  to  boast  of 
its  Caesars,  its  Napoleons,  its  Fochs,  and  its  Pershings  if  they  may  cherish 
their  Phyllis  Wheatlys,  their  Booker  Washingtons  and  their  Colridge-Tay- 
lors. 

The  challenge  of  the  church  in  our  world  issue  today  is  made  concrete 
and  clear  in  this  demand  of  these  darker  and  weaker  people  for  a  full 
opportunity  to  develop  and  contribute  their  gifts  to  a  stricken  world.  Their 
laughter  and  light  heart,  their  patience  and  good  cheer,  their  music  and  art, 
their  oratory  and  song,  their  religious  enthusiasm  and  spiritual  faith  are 
priceless  in  our  modern  world.  Will  the  churches  fix  the  policy  which  will 
allow  these  flowers  of  Africa  to  bloom  ? 
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Let  US  consider  briefly  points  on  a  practical  program  of  advancement 
for  these  people  as  a  step  toward  a  new  era  of  co-operation  and  good  will. 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  six  phases  of  Negro  life  where  a  practical  program 
may  be  worked  out  through  the  well-tried  institutions  of  our  common  life. 

First;  people  must  have  occupational  freedom  and  opportunity  if  they 
are  to  aibolish  their  poverty  and  accumulate  the  necessary  wealth  for  a  whole- 
some standard  of  living.  The  churches  then  must  face  this  task  in  rolatiou 
to  the  Negro. 

Second;  a  people  should  have  physical  health,  if  they  are  to  survive  and 
contribute  their  share  to  the  common  life.  The  churches  have  an  opportunity 
to  provide  Cristian  hospitals  and  visiting  nurses  in  hundreds  of  urban  and 
rural  communities  where  the  service  and  results,  would  be  commensurate  of 
that  of  many  foreign  missions  lands. 

Third;  Negroes  should  have  homes  with  aU  of  the  standards  and  pro- 
tections which  miake  the  family  and  the  home  the  bulwark  of  our  highest  in- 
dividual and  community  life.  Sometimes  I  wonder  where  the  American  con- 
science rests  when  it  views  the  Negro  family  and  home.  The  Negro  family 
is  still  suflfering  from  the  fact  that  slave  marriages  were  made  at  the  vrill  of 
the  masters  and  gave  no  legal  protection  to  family  ties.  The  hard  conditions 
of  American  life  the  past  half  century  has  tended  to  break  rather  than  build 
up  the  family  and  the  home. 

Fourth;  ignorance  should  be  removed  and  the  common  body  of  informa- 
tion furnished  as  a  means  of  opportunity  so  essential  to  good  citizenship  in  a 
Democracy.  The  churches  of  the  past  have  probably  done  more  for  Negrj 
education  than  any  other  agencies  have  done.  The  mission  schools  of  the 
South,  supported'  by  the  churches  set  up  the  ideals,  did  the  pioneer  work 
which  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the  Negro  for  education  and  made  the 
public  grammar,  high  and  normal  schools  possible.  The  needs  of  the  hour, 
however,  demand  that  college  and  university  education  be  provided  pending 
the  time  when  public  funds  will  be  available.  This  is  the  task  of  the  churches 
in  the  present  and  the  future.  The  high  school,  the  college  and  the  university 
is  needed  to  furnish  Christian  leadership  for  the  new  policy  of  interracial 
co-operation. 

Fifth;  there  should  be  a  free  participation  in  the  common  civic  and 
political  activities  of  the  community  not  only  for  he  sake  of  the  humble 
Negro  but  for  the  sake  of  the  democracy  upon  which  the  liberty  of  all  depends 
This  democracy  in  America  is  at  stake  in  race  relations  .In  most  parts  of  our 
country  today,  the  Negro  is  what  one  writer  has  called  **half  a  man."  There 
can  be  no  democracy  half  serf  and  half  free.  Qualifications  for  the  franchise 
should  be  enforced  and  administered  to  all  alike.  Furthermore,  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  of  every  American  citizen,  even  the  humblest, 
should  be  guaranteed. 

Sixth;  there  should  be  a  development  of  moral  and  religious  life  which 
shall  pour  through  all  the  other  relations  that  the  refining  leaven  of  life  and 
hope  and  faith  in  God  and  fellowmen.  The  highest  and  best  internal  devel- 
opment of  Negro  life  as  well  as  the  development  of  inter-racial  comity  must 
come  largely  through  the  influence  of  church  life.  The  Negro  chiu'ch  that 
has  a  social  program  is  more  of  an  exception  than  the  white  church.  In  most 
rural  districts,  the  Negro  chuxches  of  today  are  without  ministers  who 
live  in  the  community.  These  churches  usually  average  less  than  one  service 
per  month.  No  greater  help  could  be  performed  by  large  denominations 
today  than  to  frame  a  mission  program  for  the  support  of  mission  workers 
in  about  800  rural  counties  of  the  South.  Such  workers  in  our  home  field 
should  be  regarded  as  essential  as  workers  in  our  foreign  field. 
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The  doctrine  of  brotherly  good  will  and  co-operation  as  a  subetitate  for 
force  and  fraud  in  the  settlement  of  race  relations  must  remove  ttie  sus- 
picion and  rising  tide  of  ill  will  among  Negroes  at  home  as  the  first  step  to 
prevent  such  ill  will  among  the  darker  races  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  amicable  adjustment  of  race  relations  of  Negro  workers,  white  workers 
sad  emjilojers,  through  adequate  opportunity  for  housing  and  neighborhood 
eonditions  for  Negro  family  and  home  life,  through  hospitals  and  nuraeg  to 
improve  the  health  of  Negroes;  through  schools  and  colleges  for  Negro  youth; 
through  justice  in  the  courts  and  at  the  ballot  box  and  through  leadership  in 
the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  churches  o£  the  white  and  colored  people. 
This  is  the  challenge  which  the  American  race  problem  throws  down  to  the 
Christian  churches  of  America. 


CHRISTIANITY  AMONG  THE  CROWS 

The  Annual  Crow  Fair  came  early     heathen  dances.     The  tact  of  the  great 
m  October.     The  usual  races,  broncho     gathering  at  the  close  of  the  fair  had 
bngting,  wild  horse  races  and  exhibits     not  been  as  demoralizing  as  it  gencr- 
vvK  to  be  seen.     On  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  close,  all  the  Protestants 
Ml  the  reservation  or  at  least  the  re- 


CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH  WOSOSO    CONGREGATIONAL.     CHURCH. 

BOSELAND    RESERVATION. 

li^ons  ones  gathered  for  a  great  meet-  ally  proves.     The   missionary  spoke, 

ing.     The    great    dance    tent    was  followed  by  Shane,  Harry  Takes  the 

nqnisitioned  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  Enemy,  and  Bear  Claws.     Deer  Nose 

ground,  and  227   came  together  for  came  in  with  an  earnest  prayer.     All 

worship.    The  atmosphere  was  one  of  enjoyed  themselves  and  left  camp  with 

complete  reverence.     The  faces  of  the  a  feeling  of  nearness  to  God  instead 

majority  showed  by  the  lack  of  paint  of  the  former  old  heathen  practices. 
that  they  had  not  partaken  in  the  old  G.  A.  Vennink,  Missionary. 
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OUR  INDIAN  MISSICWMS 


During  the  past  year  the  Intcr- 
church  Survey  has  been  conducted  in 
the  Congregational   Indian   Field  by 


be  reached  by  new  methods  and 
can  be  applied  best  in  extensive 
munity  service  of  a  semi-religioi 
ture  combined  with  the  more  St 
saered  services  which  have  beei 
ried  on  in  the  past  by  the  eonsec 
workers  in   the  field.     Some  si 


our  A.  M.  A.  Superintendent  Rudolph 
Hertz  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Re- 
servation and  its  findings  indicate  the 
need  oE  considerable  study  in  the  en- 
suing year  of  the  whole  problem  of 
evangelization  among  the  Dakota,  or 
Sioux  Indians.  The  now  generation, 
potential   leaders  of   the  race,   must 


tions  of  this  new  effort  have  be 
cently  tried  out  at  certain  st 
with  notable  success.  There  are 
■than  300,000  Indians  in  the.  I 
States,  and  225,000  cannot  spei 
English  language.  Most  of  the 
Pagans  with  Pagan  ideas  anc 
toms. 


A,  M.  A.  Schools  and  Institutio 


1  overflowing. 


«     *     * 


As  the  result  of  personal  observntion,  over  a  score  of  years  largely 
in  the  South,  I  would  affirm  that  llic  -sanest  and  safest  leaders  and  k 
of  the  Negro  race  are  the  men  and  women  u'ho  have  come  from  our  ct 
and  professional  schools.  Go  into  any  Southern  city  where  edi 
colored  teachers,  preachers,  and  physicians  are  engaged  in  work  a 
their  people,  and  you  will  find  them,  in  most  instances,  by  their  eonser 
attitude  and  eonstruetivo  work,  standing  for  the  best  interests  of  both 

—Bishop  Thirkfi 
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THE  A.  M.  A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Trtasunr 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  January  and 
for  the  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  January  Slst. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  JANUARY 


1919 
19S0 


lae. 


Chorclies 


Sunday 
Schools 


42,922.67       t416.96 
46.674.20       1,068.34 


3,751.53 


327.62 


Women's 
Societie« 


9.14P.63 
14,126.57 


4,983.94 


I 


Y.  P. 
S.  C. 
E. 


206.90 
251.49 


45.59 


C.W.  M 
&c. 


31,668.18 


TOTAL 


31,668.18 


63,687.16 
93.808.78 


40,121.62 


Individ- 
uals 


4,380.50 
3,101.13 


1,279.37 


TOTAL 


68,067.66 
96,909.91 


Legra- 
cies 


8,214.28 
6.510.95 


38.842.25 


1.703.33 


TOTAL 


66.281.94 
108.420.86 


37,138.92 


RECEIPTS  FOUR  MONTHS  TO  JANUARY  31 

Available    for    Regular    Appropriations: 


Cbarcbes 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Y.  P. 
S.  C. 
E. 

C.  W.  M 
&c. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Le  gra- 
des 

TOTAL 

1919 
1920 

77,512.16 
86,788.84 

2.258.63 
1.802.39 

16,697.91 
19,007.61 

321.49 
406.49 

5.00 
67.187.52 

96.796.19 
174.191.85 

4.126.78 
5.269.02 

100.921.'97 
179.460.87 

32,728.16 
28,897.03 

133,650.13 
206,357.90 

Inc. 

8,276.68 

2,300.70 

84.00 

67.182.52 

77,396.66 

1  142  24 

78,538  90 

7^,707.77 

Dec 

456.24 

3,831.13 

1 1" 

Designated    by    Contributors 

for   Special  Objects  Outside  of  Regrular  Appropriations 

Cbarcbes 

Sunday 
Schools 

Woman's 
Societies 

Y.  P. 
S.  C. 
E. 

C.  W.  M 
&c. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Leg:a- 
cies 

TOTAL 

1919 

3.361.01 

661.93 

1,387.31 
4.693.01 

148.62 

5.558.87 
6,006.03 

14.286.13 
14,415.11 

19,845.00 
21,021.14 

19.845.00 

1920 

U85.23         492.79 

35.00 

21,021.14 

Inc. 

3.306.70 

1.047.16 

12S9K 

1,176.14 

1,176.14 

Dec. 

1,975.78         169.14 

ii3.62 

...._;: .".:: 

1 

1 

1 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  FOUR  MONTHS 


RECEIPTS 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Increase 

Decrease 

Available    for    Regular    Appropriations: 
Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects 

133,650.13 
19,845.00 

208.357.90 
21,021.14 

74,707.77 
1,176.14 

Total    receipts    four    months    

153»495.13 

229,379.(M 

75,883.91 

FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST 

"I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary 

Association,  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York."     The 
will  should  be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 
Anticipated   bequests   are   received   on   the   Conditional   Gift    plan;    the   Association 
agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor 
or  other  designated  person.     For  information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


When  a  church  is  about  to  build,  and  takes  title  to  its  lot,  bui 
prudence  requires  that  it  should  scan  with  great  care  the  deed  offered 
If  it  states  that  the  lot  is  transferred  to  the  church  **for  religious  pui 
only,'*  or  that  if  worship  is  not  continued  the  property  reverts  to 
who  gave  it  or  sold  it  to  the  church,  promptly  decline  to  receive  it. 
tically  such  a  deed  is  only  a  lease.    The  church  would    not  own  the  lo' 
merely  have  the  privilege  of  using  it  with  the  certainty  of  losing  it  i 
certain  conditions.    If  it  puts  thousands  of  dollars  into  buildings  upon 
a  lot  it  will  probably  lose  those  thousands  also.    Some  of  our  churehc 
now  finding  themselves  in  trouble  because  years  ago  they  accepted 
with  such  restrictions  or  reversions. 

«    «    « 

In  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  our  Darlington  Church  has  succeed 

raising  its  parsonage  fund.     They  called  in  their  neighbors  to  help 

celebrate  the  achievement. 

«    «    « 

Plymouth  Church,  Detroit,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  recent  Negro  n 
tion  to  the  North,  and  is  only  eighteen  months  old.  Under  the  leade 
of  Director  Harold  M.  Kingsley  it  has  acquired  a  property  costing  $11 
It  is  worshiping  in  its  new  chapel,  which  has  a  good  pipe  organ. 

«    «    « 

Winfred,  South  Dakota,  is  rejoicing  in  the  occupancy  of  its  new  cl 
building  which  the  entire  community  helped  to  complete  with  the  co-o 
tion  of  this  Society. 

^>         ^5         ^I 

Glen  Ullin,  North  Dakota,  wants  a  parsonage.  Ojiirs  is  the 
Protestant  church  within  four  miles,  and  the  pastor  preaches  also  at  He 
thirteen  miles  away.  Tlio  house  in  which  he  and  his  family  were  living 
sold  over  his  head,  and  he  had  to  vacate  ^vithin  thirty  days.  There 
no  house  which  they  could  rent,  so  a  good  eight-room  house  has  been  b( 
and  must  be  paid  for.    Shall  we  help? 

^^         ^P        ■^P 

Olathe,  Kansas,  has  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  fine  new  building  ii 
])lacc  of  the  one  recently  dw^troyed  by  fire.  A  proposition  for  feSer 
with  another  chureh  was,  after  full  consideration,  given  up. 

«     *     « 

Our  Congregational  Church  in  Brighton,  Massachusetts,  was  desti 
by  fire  on  January  16th,  an  hour  after  the  last  service  was  concluded, 
building  was  erected  half  a  century  ago.  The  insurance  on  the  building 
partlv  cover  the  loss. 

«    «    « 

Our  church  in  Gloversville,  New  York,  is  taking  delight  in  its 
pipe  organ,  including  echo  organ  and  chimes,  which  has  been  inst 
])y  Ilook  and  Hastings  of  Boston. 
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THE  AURORA  CONFERENCE 

By  Secretary  James  Robert  Smith 


THE  Midwinter  Conference  at 
Aurora  was  full  of  interest 
and  inspiration  for  the  officers 
of  the  Society.  Holding  all  of  the 
meetings  in  one  place,  and  meeting 
all  who  gathered  there  at  the  same 
hotel,  gave  ample  opportunity  for 
personal  conference  and  discussion 
of  many  important  problems  and  for 
the  deepening  of  fellowship  with 
those  who  deal  with  those  problems 
on  the  field. 

It  was  encouraging  to  be  able  to 
report  receipts  for  1920  of  $501,000, 
for  the  fii^st  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Society  passing  the  half  million 
mark.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
rather  startling  to  many  to  note  that 
we  had  to  carry  over  into  the  new 
year,  1921,  applications  for  parson- 
age loans  amounting  to  more  than 
had  been  paid  as  parsonage  loans  in 
1920;  and  this  with  the  applications 
for  1921  only  beginning  to  come  in. 
About  the  same  proportion  will  hold 
with  reference  to  church  buildings 
also. 

Thus,  many  of  the  men  from  the 
field  were  able  to  see,  as  perhaps 
never  before,  the  importance  of  urg- 
ing churches  to  keep  their  church 
and  parsonage  loans  paid  promptly, 
and  of  assistfhg  the  Society  in  col- 
lecting all  that  is  due,  principal  and 
interest,  from  the  sale  of  property 
where  churches  for  any  reason  are 
closing  up  their  work. 

It  was  made  clear  that  the  steady 
expansion  of  our  work  coupled  with 
the  greatly  increased  cost  of  build- 
ing makes  a  large  increase  in  our 
income  an  absolute  necessity. 

Th6  increasing  interest  in  better 
church  architecture  was  made  very 
clear  by  the  fact  that  the  copies  of 
the  new  booklet,  "A  Manual  of 
Church  Plans,''  placed  on  the  litera- 
ture table  were  all  gone  within  an 
hour  after  being  placed  there.  This 
booklet  was  published  jointly  by  the 


different  denominations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil,  each  denomination  using  its  own 
title  page  and  special  imprint.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Manual  may  be 
especially  helpful  to  the  small  and 
medium-sized  churches  contemplat- 
ing building.  The  Society  will  be 
glad  to  send  a  copy  to  anyone  who 
wishes  it  for  actual  use  in  v/orking 
out  plans  for  a  contemplated  church 
building. 

The  meeting  afforded  our  two  new 
Field  Secretaries  opportunity  to 
meet  personally  many  of  the  men 
from  different  parts  of  their  great 
fields  and  to  form  and  strengthen 
those  personal  relationships  which 
mean  so  much  in  our  work.  Dr. 
George  T.  McCollum  of  Chicago  has 
special  oversight  of  the  great  region 
known  as  the  Central  West,  while 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Harrison,  with  head- 
quarters in  Denver,  looks  after  the 
interests  of  the  Society  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region  and  all  of  the  vast 
territory  west  of  that.  These  Sec- 
retaries are  at  the  service  of  the 
churches  wherever  they  may  be 
helpful. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  from 
personal  testimony  from  the  field 
how  every  missionary  enterprise  car- 
ries with  it  the  necessity  for  proper 
equipment.  Neither  the  Sunday 
School  nor  church  can  prosper  with- 
out adequate  buildings,  while  in 
many  cases  the  problem  of  keeping 
an  efficient  minister  on  the  field  is 
solved  by  the  erection  or  purchase 
of  a  parsonage.  Wherever  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  opens  a 
new  field  or  projects  a  Demonstra- 
tion Parish,  the  Building  Society 
must  inevitably  follow  with  assist- 
ance for  church  and  parsonage  build- 
ings. A  new  church  must  have  ade- 
quate equipment.  Many  a  young 
church  has  died  because  unsheltered, 
and  short  pastorates  are  due  to  lack 
of  parsonages. 
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WHICH  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE  WILL  YOU  PREFER? 

By  Secretary  Charles  H,  Richards 


THE  three  great  fundamental 
styles  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture are  the  Greek,  the 
Romanesque  and  the  Gothic.  Other 
styles  are  based  upon  these,  and  are 
modifications  or  adaptations  of 
them.  These  were  doubtless  devel- 
oped to  meet  certain  problems  of 
construction,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  aesthetic  feeling  sought  expres- 
sion in  the  beauty  of  the  building. 

The  Greek  temple  had  for  its  lintel 
a  horizontal  beam  resting  upon  the 
top  of  pillars.  In  harmony  with  this 
dominant  feature  doors  and  win- 
dows and  other  parts  of.  the  building 
showed  horizontal  lines.  The  Egyp- 
tian architecture  reveals  the  same 
charactciistic  in  its  immense  tem- 
ples, but  the  style  was  brought  to 
its  consummate  perfection  in  cer- 
tain of  the  Greek  temples.  The  ideals 
of  solidity,  stability  and  strength 
were  well  expressed  by  the  style. 

The  Etruscan  arch  came  into  use, 
offering  another  constructive  form 
v/hich  was  eagerly  seized  by  the 
Pomans.  Weight  could  be  carried 
by  the  arch  as  well  as  by  a  level 
beam,  and  appearing  over  doors  and 
windows  and  other  features  of  the 
building,  the  style  came  to  be  known 
as  Romanesque. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the 
arch  could  be  drawn  up  to  a  point 
and  could  carry  the  thrusts  laid  up- 
on it,  without  difficulty,  and  that 
other  structural  demands  could  also 
be  met,  the  Gothic  style  was  devel- 
oped. Of  course  many  other  archi- 
tectural features  appeared  which 
Avere  accessories  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  were  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  dominating  feature. 

Many  beautiful  churches  in  the 
old  world  show  a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  these  three  great 
styles,  having  been  built  piecemeal 
in  different  periods.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  England,  wihere  in  the 
splendid  Gothic  Cathedrals  Norman 


and  other  influences  are  strikingly 
apparent,  and  Greek  and  Roman  fea- 
tures appear.  Indeed  there  are 
those  who  say  that  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral is  the  only  example  of  pure 
Gothic  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain, 
the  others  being  composite. 

There  are  other  notable  styles 
bearing  distinguished  names,  such  as 
the  Byzantine  style,  the  Renaissance 
style,  the  Classical  style,  and  others. 
But  they  rest  back  upon  the  three 
fundamental  styles  and  are  usually 
elaborations  or  combinations  of  them. 

In  this  country  theie  are  certain 
adaptations  of  these  three  funda- 
mental styles  which  are  of  peculiar 
interest  because  two  of  them  at  least 
are  the  favorites  of  certain  sections. 
Bach  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  They 
deserve  our  careful  study. 

The   Spanish    Mission   Style 

We  must  not  forget  in  these  Ter- 
centenary days  that  Spanish  friars 
were  ahead  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
as  religious  pioneers  in  the  new 
world.  When  Cortez  had  captured 
Mexico  for  the  Spanish  crown  the 
missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  promptly  followed  to  claim 
the  land  for  Christ.  The  churches 
which  they  erected'for  worship  were 
naturally  patterned  after  those  they 
had  been  wont  to  see  in  their  home- 
land. They  were  usually  Spanish 
modifications  of  the  Romanesque 
type,  varied  according  to  their  taste 
and  needs.  Some  of  the  cathedrals 
and  churches  in  Spain  were  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  the  mission- 
aries sought  to  reproduce  them  in 
this  new  world  as  nearly  as  their 
means  would  permit.  Some  oi  the 
ecclesiastical  builJings  in  Mexico  are 
really  fine  examples  of  Spanish  adap- 
tations of  Romanesque. 

These  zealous  missionaries  pushed 
north  and  planted  their  churches 
and  monasteries  in  New  Mexico  and 
California,  then  considered  Spanish 
territory.    The  oldest  house  of  wor- 
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ship  in  the  United  Slates  is  believed 
in  be  the  old  adobe  church  in  Sania 
Fe,  erected  by  these  indomitable  re- 
ligious pioneers  before  the  English 
and  Dutch  had  made  a  settlement  in 
V'irfrinia,  New  Amsterdam  or  New 
England. 

The  material  used  by  those  build- 
ers in  the  Southwest  was  adobe,  or 
snn-dried  briek  made  of  elay.  The 
thiek  wall,  surfaced  with  the  same 
materia],  was  a  mellow  grey  in  color. 
The  front  of  the  church  sometimes 
had  for  ornamentation  curves  which 
suggested  Moorish  arabesques.  A 
hooded  hell  stood  above  the  facade, 
"r  if  they  ventured  on  a  steeple  they 
sought  to  reproduce  the  towering 
beauty  of  Seville.  The  floor  of  the 
place  of  worship  was  a  parallelogram 
like  the  old  basilica,  sometimes  with 
transepts  and  side  aisles.  A  monas- 
(ery  was  usually  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing, with  its  cloistered  walk  and  its 
beautiful  garden.  It  was  the  home 
of  peace  and  piety.    It  was  a  olace 


of  refuge  from  the  storms  and  per- 
ils of  the  outer  world. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  ancient 
missions  still  remain  in  California 
and  adjacent  states.  The  style  is  so 
characteristic  of  that  section  that  .1 
good  many  Protestant  churches  have 
adopted  a  modernized  form  of  it 
for  their  own  use.  These  cement 
churches,  with  their  straight  lines 
and  rather  low-gabled  roofs,  some- 
times with  cloistered  walks,  and  a 
patio  or  garden  within  the  enclosure, 
and  sometimes  with  a  steeple  or 
tOAver  in  harmony  with  Spanish 
models,  often  are  very  attractivt;. 
They  belong,  however,  rather  ex- 
clusively to  that  particular  part  of 
the  country.  In  Ran  Bernardino 
and  Riverside  our  California  Con- 
gregational churches  have  excellent 
e.vainpli'S  of  the  ndii]>tatii)n  of  this 
slyln  to  modern  needs. 

The  English  Parish  Church  Style 

While  England  is  rich  in  her  g\o- 
rious  cathedrals,   there     are     many 
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who  thiuk  that  some  of  her  parish 
churclies  are  even  more  attractive. 
Many  of  these  are  beautifully  built, 
both  in  the  exterior  and  interior. 
They  are  not  vast  and  splendid  as 
the  central  fane  of  a  diocese  is  ex- 
pected to  be,  but  they  have  dignity 
and  charm  such  as  the  religious 
home  of  a  neighborhood  ought  to 
have. 

The  hmg,  rather  low  roof,  in  m;st 
eases,  is  supported  by  substantia' 
wal's  of  stone,  wliiU?  by  the  entranci>, 
either  nt  the  end  or  at  the  side  of 
the  biiiliiing,  tliere  rises  a  massive 
Norman  tower  like  a  giant  sentinel 
standing  guard.  The  windows  and 
doors  may  he  early  or  late  Gothic 
in  form,  or  they  may  have  Greek 
or  Romanesque  cbaracteristies ;  and 
the  inlerior  may  have  some  structur- 
al resemblance  to  the  cathedrals,  but 
tlieir  relationship  (o  the  more  im- 
posing buildings  is  like  that  of  the 
svnagoguo  to  the  temple.  The  build- 
ing is  the  people's  meeting-house. 

Of  course  some  parish  churches 
in  the  cities  are  large  and  ornate. 
Fine  oxnmplcs  of  jirehilcetiiral 
bcanty  an^  found  there  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  interior  awakens  admira- 


tion. But  in  the  smaller  communi- 
ties they  are  less  pretentious  yet 
exceedingly  attractive. 

Doubtless,  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
Norman  features  which  are  striking- 
ly apparent  in  many  of  them.  Eight 
hundred  years  ago  the  Normans, 
having  taken  possession  of  England, 
were  putting  their  tremendous  en- 
ergy into  building  castles  and 
clmrches.  They  were  showing  their 
new  neighbors  how  to  build  "in  the 
new  Norman  way"  as  it  was  called. 
They  built  for  endurance,  for  de- 
fon.se  against  attack,  for  protection 
a.irrainst  encroaching  decay.  Massive 
walls  and  huge  towers  like  those  of 
a  fortress  gave  a  formidable  look  to 
many  of  these  buildings.  This 
sturdy  style,  as  if  the  thews  and 
sinews  of  these  brawny  builders 
could  not  fashion  anything  light  and 
airy,  is  found  in  many  a  battlement 
tower,  in  the  crypts  of  old  cathedrals, 
and  in  gates  and  bridges  and  walls 
which  sliU  remain  after  half  a  mil- 
lennium. There  is  something  very 
restful  and  pleasing  in  the  solidity 
of  this  work. 

Not  a  few  churches  in  this  coun- 
try are  adaptations  of  the  English 
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PftTiBh  ehoreli  style  with  some  of  the 
Normui  characteristics.  The  long 
low  roof  of  moderate  pitch,  the 
great  square  tower,  the  impression 
of  indestrnctible  stability  seem  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  for  a  church. 

We  have  some  good  examples  of 
this  style  io  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
raiarlea  City,  Iowa,  and  elsewhere. 
Tha  Colonial  Church 
When  the  great  fire  swept  over 
London  in  1666  fifty  churches  were 
destroyed  in  the  mighty  conflagra- 
tion. It  seemed  a  tremendous  disaster 
at  the  time,  but  it  cleared  the 
ground  for  something  better.  Sir 
Chi-istopher  Wren,  whose  architec- 
tural genius  shinea  forth  resplend- 
ently  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's 
at  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  was 
called  upon  to  plan  the  restoration 
of  these  destroyed  houses  of  worship, 
and  he  not  only  rebuilt  these  parish 
churches  in  the  eity,  but  prepared 
plans  for  more  than  a  hundred  oth- 
ers elsewhere. 

To  Christopher  Wren  and  Inigo 
■Junes  and  others  of  a  later  date  do 
we  owe  the  simple  but  attractive 
style  which,  because  it  fashioned 
many  churches  in  this  country  in 
colonial  days  before  the  Declaration 
ot  Independence,  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Colonial  style. 

It  is  really  the  daughter  of  the 
Classical  revival  in  architecture 
'  which  caused  men  to  recognize  the 
beauty  of  many  of  the  simple  forms 
used  in  the  ancient  world.  The  shape 
of  the  building  was  rectangular,  the 
length  being  about  one-third  great- 
er than  the  breadth.  A  Greek  trian- 
gnlar  pediment  resting  on  Greek 
pillars  marked  its  close  relationship 
'o  classical  models.  Windows  and 
doors  might  be  either  square-topped 
'ike  the  Greek  models  or  arched 
»fter  the  Roman  style.  Within. 
there  was  usually  a  flat  ceiling,  not 
too  high,  made  sometimes  of  wood. 
but  in  this  country  more  often  of 
plaster.  In  many  churches  a  gallery 
extended  round  three  sides  of  the 
lar^  auditorium.     In  this  case  the 


pulpit  was  elevated  to  a  height  of 
eight  feet  or  more  that  the  preacher 
might  easily  command  the  attention 
of  those  ill  the  gallery. 

But  the  chief  point  of  beauty  in 
tlie  Christopher  Wren  churches  was 
the  spire  or  steeple.     With  marvel- 
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ous  grace  he  built  this  up  from  the 
square  supporting  tower,  in  steadily 
diminishing  stories,  stage  by  stage, 
till  the  last  one  .sent  a  slender  spire 
heavenward.  Like  the  pointed 
arch  in  Gothic  it  is  the  symbol  of 
aspiration.  It  points  men  to  the 
source  of  their  strength  and  to  the 
lionic  of  tlic  soul.  It  is  a  landmark 
of  religion,  a  silent  witness  to  the 
needs  of  the  spirit  wliich  arc  met  by 
the  gospel. 

Sometimes  the  first  stui-y  of  tlie 
slt'i'plc  shi'llci'ed  a  hell,  whose  mellow 
loni's  i-arried  far  over  hill  and  dale 
a  gracious  invitation  or  summoned 
the  people  to  duty. 
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NEW  STUDENT  SECRETARY 


THE  Congregational  Education 
Society  is  glad  to  announce 
that  R€V.  Marion  J.  Brad- 
ehaw  has  accepted  the  call  to  become 
Student  Secretary  and  began  work 
Jan.  1.  The  Institutions  and  Stu- 
dent Life  Department,  which  Mr. 
Bradshaw  will  head,  is  one  of  six 
departments  in  which  the  Society's 
work  is  done.  It  covers  most  of  the 
work  of  the  old  Education  Society, 
before  the  reorganization  began  five 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  comes  to  the  lead- 
ership of  this  important  work  ex- 
ceptionally well  equipped.  Born  in 
Salem,  Ohio,  in  1886,  he  worked  his 
way  through  the  high  school  and 
through  Iliram  College,  at  Hiram. 
Ohio.  For  three  years  between  high 
school  and  college  he  worked  with 
a  banking  firm  in  Cieveland,  Ohio. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  Ada,  Ohio,  from  1911  to 
1914,  during  part  of  which  time  he 
coached  tlie  baseball  and  football 
team^  of  the  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity. From  this  pastorate  he  went 
to  Columbia  University  and  a  year 
later  entered  Union  Semin^iy,  from 
which  he  received  his  B.  D.  degree 
in  1917  with  summa  cum  taiide 
honors. 


For  two  years  Mr.  Bradshaw  was 
assistant  at  the  Seminary  in  syste- 
matic theology,  while  at  the  same 
time  studying  for  the  doctor'^  degree 
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in  Columbia.  For  two  years,  while 
studying  in  New  York,  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Union     Church  in     Palisade, 

N.  J. 


It  is  within  safe  bounds  to  say  that  no  fewer  than  1,500  young  people 
have  been  influenced  in  Franklin  Academy  in  favor  of  the  Christian  life. 
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During  a  major  part  of  the  year  **  World  Fellowship ''  meetings  are 
held  at  Doane  College.  At  these  gatherings  Student  Volunteers  have  been 
a  great  inspiration. 

«    «    « 

'* Quiet  Week'*  is  an  annual  affair  at  Fairmount  College.  All  social 
and  athletic  activities  are  suspended  and  spiritual  interests  have  the  right 
of  way  for  a  time. 

4t    «     « 

He  was  a  church  treasurer  and  he  came  bearing  potential  gifts  for  the 
Education  Society.  He  was  a  college  man  and  his  Alma  Mater  was  not 
many  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  came  with  a  question  of  great 
moment :  **  What  is  the  need  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the  West^  Why  do  not 
these  students  come  to  Eastern  institutions  of  learning  T'  One  could  but 
wonder  if  he  had  carefully  considered  his  own  suggestion;  if  he  had 
reckoned  the  cost  of  bringing  young  people  two  thousand  miles;  if  he 
realized  that  many  earnest  students  have  but  little  money;  that  in  most 
cases  to  close  a  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  people  would  be  to 
close  all  opportunities  for  education. 

«    4t    « 

**Bad  fire  in  town  last  night.  Liay  Cottage  destroyed."  This  was  the 
news  which  greeted  President  Warren  of  Yankton  College  after  a  short 
sojourn  in  the  East.  The  building  was  the  home  of  two  professors  and 
several  students  whose  losses  were  very  serious  and  only  partially  covered 
by  insurance.  One  student  lost  three  hundred  books.  Six  young  men  who 
were  partially  or  entirely  supporting  themselves  by  preaching  lost  nearly 
everything,  even  their  clothes.  President  Warren  writes  that  there  is  "a 
budget  shortage  of  nearly  $30,000  which  is  appalling  in  the  wakeful  night 
hours  and  really  formidable  in  the  cheering  hours  of  sunlight.  It  would 
mean  little  to  a  large  institution  with  many  wealthy  graduates  but  it  means 
great  perplexity  in  a  new  state  with  most  graduates  teaching  and  preaching 
and  none  with  more  than  moderate  means.'* 


4t    «    « 

Mr.  Jorgensen  of  Thrall  Academy,  South  Dakota>  says:  **The  school 
is  going  very  nicely.  We  are  having  about  our  usual  number  of  students. 
Pour  or  five  new  ones  came  in  after  Christmas.  They  are  mainly  in  the 
freshmen  class  and  I  suppose  if  the  weather  will  keep  good  all  year  so  that 
we  escape  the  sufferings  we  have  had  the  other  years  with  the  hard  winters, 
they  may  likely  all  come  again,  so  that  we  shall  have  a  big  attendance  next 
year.  The  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  poor  equipment  in 
buildings.  One  year  of  it  here  is  usually  enough.  We  cannot  recommend 
anyone  to  come  here  if  they  can  go  away  to  some  better  equipped  school. 
But  few  young  pepole  can  do  this,  as  all  people  here  are  financially  broke 
now.*' 
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make  life  helpful  and  joyous;  where 
three  of  a  kind  can  roam  over  the  ■ 
great  and  fascinating  country,  taking 
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ill  its  joys;  whero  in  God's  great  out- 
of-doors,  food,  fun  and  freedom,  have 
their  place,  there  is  the  baekgi'ound  oE 
Christian  character.  Sunday  is  not 
forgotten,  the  every-day  task  is  mag- 
nified, and  God's  larger  life  made  the 
chief  asset.  No  one  can  imagine  the 
young  people  in  the  groups  pictured 
here,  as  being  otherwise  than  happy 
and  useful. 

Our  workers   on  "the    long,    long 
trail"  of  Arizona  are  heroic  and  effi- 
cient.    For  years,  Superintendent  J. 
H.   Keald   has   been   leader,  inspirer 
and  friend.     Associated  with  him  U 
Rev.  William  Ewing,  D.  D.,  who  is 
putting  all  his  splendid  consecration 
and  Christian  power  into  the  work. 
Mrs.  J.  11.  Heald   is  also 
under     commission     and 
rendering    valuable    ser- 
vice, and  pastors  like  Rev. 
A.  J.  Benedict  are  giving 
their  talents  and  energies 
to  the  building  up  of  the 
state      along      Christian 
lines. 

Arizona,  called  one  of 
the  baby  states  of  Congre- 
gationalism, is  neverthe- 
less one  of  large  oppor- 
tunity. Its  growing  cities 
are  ealling  for  extension 
of  Christian  activities  and 
large  numbers  of  small  communities 
are  entirely  destitute  religiously. 
Careful  sur\'eys  have  been  made  by 


the  state  workers,  and  plans  ■ 
for  enlarged  service. 

Congregationalism  in  Ari 
growing  numerically,  thoi 
necessity  ' '  making  haste  f 
Under  the  stimulus  of  a  hig 
loyalty  to  the  highest  vision, 
earnest  effort  to  enter  into  t 
of  others,  a  real  ministry  has  i 
In  a  recent  report  mention  is 
one  Sunday  School  about  oi 
one-half  miles  from  Superin 
Ileald's  office,  and  one  six  1 
miles  distant.  Altitudinally 
ing,  the  lowest  school  is  1,1 
above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
7,500  feet.  Mrs.  Heald  writ 
was  my  privilege  last  year  t 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  fiel 
missionary  car,  and  it  was  a  ' 
ful  experience.  Abundant 
rains  had  brought  out  the  cact 
soms  of  the  desert,  big,  gorgeo 
ers  of  vermilion  and  crimE 
orange  and  yellow,  while  the 
sahuaros  proudly  wore  their 
of  ivory  and  gold.  Tiny  white 
low  blossoms  on  the  shrubs  ai 
filled  the  air  with  fragrance  al 
river  beds.  The  steep  ascer 
descents  of  the  mountains,  a 
sudden  turns  along  the  pre< 
hillsides,  afforded  suffieient 
ment  to  relieve  what  might  ot 
be  a  monotony  of  long  distan 


inleiTuptod  by  any  sign  of  hui 
cupation. " 

Then   the   writer  tells  a   al 
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peTBODal    contact    and    glowing    in- 
terest:  *  *  Iliimboldt,  Arizona,  is  the 
smelter  point  of  a  group  of  mining 
camps  where  we  have  Sunday  Schools. 
If  you  should  see  the  rows  of  neat 
cottages  in  these  towins,  the  well-ap- 
pointed   stores,    the  moving  picture 
hall,  the  electric  lights  and  telephones, 
you  might  wonder  why  we  call  them 
** camps.*'    But  when  for  any  reason 
the  order  comes  to  ** close  the  works'* 
and  the  mine  **shuts  down,"  the  town 
is  at  once  depopulated.     The  lights 
go  out,  the  stores  are  dismantled,  the 
schoolhouse  doors  are  closed,  children 
no  longer  play  about  the  streets.  The 
people  have  stolen  away  as  swiftly,  if 
not  as  silently  as  Arabs.     At  Iron 
King,  four  miles  out  of  Humboldt, 
where    a  few  years  ago    we  had     a 
promising  Sunday  School,  we  found 
the  caretaker  of  the    property     and 
his  son.     The  dooryards  were  giv^n 
over  to  the  weeds  which  struggled  up 
through  the  dry  and  stony  earth.  The 
tall  chimneys  of  the  work,  once  belch- 
ing smoke  and  soot,  only  emphasiz- 
ed the  desolation.     Seeing  these  con- 
ditions, you  would  understand  why 
a  mining  town   is  only   a  "camp.' 
Wood  and  corrugated  iron  may  be  as 
ephemeral  a  habitation  as  the  tepees 
of  the  Indian,  or  the  canvas  of  the 
geologist.     In  some  of  these  camps, 
especially  where  there  is  hope  that 


the  shut-down  is  only  temporary, 
there  is  left  a  small  group  of  people 
who  for  various  reasons  remain.  To 
them  falls  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing up  some  religious  life  for  them- 
selves and  training  for  their  children. 
It  is  evident  that  this  must  be  done  by 
means  of  the  Sunday  School.  To  them 
the  Sunday  School  Extension  Society 
is  a  sympathetic  godmother,  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  stru^ling 
school,  encouraging  the  heart  of  the 
lonely  superintendent,  seconding  his, 
or  oftener  her  efforts,  suggesting, 
advising,  and  helping.  Several  such 
schools  are  grouped  about  Humboldt, 
where  we  have  a  small  church.  Pas- 
tors have  come  and  gone,  months 
have  passed  without  regular  church 
services,  but  the  little  Sunday 
Schools  have  maintained  their  exis- 
tence— precarious,  it  is  true^ — and 
wielded  their  beneficent  influence. 
Sometimes  the  little  spark  of  life  is 
or  seems  to  be  quite  snuffed  out,  but 
the  visit  and  breath  of  the  General 
worker  revives  it,  and  sets  the  little 
candle  burning. 

Such  messages  evidence  the  fact 
that  our  workers  on  the  field  realize 
that  the  world  is  not  God's  machine, 
but  His  workshop,  and  that  with  God, 
as  great  and  good  and  near,  the  Divine 
and  human  are  working  together  in 
the  interests  of  the  Kingdom. 


«    «    « 

THE  Mid-Winter  Meeting  of  the  Church  Extension  Boards  was  held 
in  the  New  England  Church,  Aurora,  Illinois,  January  16-20,  and 
the   interests   of   the   Sunday   School   Extension    Society    received 
adequate  attention  in  connection  with  the  great  program  of  nation-wide 
missionary  work  under  consideration. 

In  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Extension  Secretary  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  first  triennial  period,  since  the  reorganization, 
had  witnessed  considerable  progress.  Beginning  its  activities  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Church  Extension  Boards,  with  an  administrative  and 
field  force  numbering  thirty -nine,  its  workers  now  number  sixty-one.  The 
first  year's  income  amounted  to  $36,202.56;  that  of  1919  to  $52,597.42,  and 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1920,  the  total  receipts  were  nearly 
$75,000.  The  monthly  budget  now  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  over  $6,000 
and  the  budget  proposals  for  1921,  total  $102,500.  During  this  first  triennial 
period  our  field  workers  organized  223  new  mission  Sunday  Schools. 


The  ANNUITY  FUND/or  CONGRE- 
GATIONAL  MINISTERS  /7//^  THE 
BOARD  of  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


ANNUAL  MEETING  ANNUITY  FUND 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  An- 
nuity Inind  for  Congregation- 
al Ministers  was  held  at  The 
Corporation  Trust  Company,  15  Ex- 
change Place,  Jersey  City,  New  Jer- 
sey, January  25,  1921.  Dr.  Lewis  T. 
Reed  was  elected  as  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  day.  The  following  per- 
sons were  re-elected  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees:  Henry  Q. 
CordJey,  B.  H.  Fancher,  Prank  J. 
Goodwin,  D.  D.,  Frederick  B.  Love- 
joy,  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.  D.,  Jay 
T.  Stocking,  D.  D.,  Lucien  C.  War- 
ner, LL.  D.,  Charles  C.  West,  Clar- 
ence H.  Wilson,  D.  D. 

The  report  of  the  General  Secre- 
tary noted  the  great  expansion  of 
the  year ;  the  large  accesion  of  mem- 
bers in  the  Annuity  Fund;  the  con- 
structive work  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  Expanded  Plan;  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Herman  F.  Swartz,  the 
brilliant  Secretary  in  the  campaign 
for  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  to 
accept  the  leadership  of  the  Congre- 
gational World  Movement;  the 
strong  and  effective  administration 
of  his  successor,  Dr.  Lewis  T.  Reed ; 
the  election  of  Mr.  Philip  H.  Senior 
as  Financial  Secretary;  the  skilful 
transfer  of  the  office  of  the  Fund 
from  the  inadequate  rooms  at  287 
Fourth  Avenue  to  the  ample  quarters 
at  375  Lexington  Avenue;  the 
thorough  organization  of  the  force 
and  its  advance  in  efficiency  to  care 
for  the  great  volume  of  business;, 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Reed,  to  the* 
deep  regret  of  all,  to  return,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  his  people,  to  his 
pastorate  in  Brooklyn;  the  election 
of  the  present  General  Secretary, 
who  entered  upon  his  duties  in  Oc- 


tober; the  illness  of  Dr.  Rice,  which 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  work 
in  October;  his  improving  health  in 
his  winter  in  Florida;  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Actuary  for  regular  ser- 
vice at  the  office  one  day  a  week; 
the  establishing  of  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  Trustees  in  place  of 
quarterly  meetings  hitherto  held; 
the  fidelity  of  the  Board  to  the  pe- 
culiarly exacting  tasks  of  the  year; 
the  proposal  to  enlarge  the  Board,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  make  it  more 
representative  of  the  national  con- 
stituency and,  if  possible,  to  con- 
solidate under  a  single  charter  the 
work  of  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief  and  the  Annuity 
Fund;  the  issuance  of  important 
statements  within  recent  weeks, 
among  them  ''The  Fourfold  Work,'' 
**The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund," 
**The  Share  of  the  Local  Church  in 
the  Annual  Dues  on  the  Pastor's 
Pension,*'  "The  Form  of  Applica- 
tion*' under  the  Expanded  Plan, 
**  Options  Oflfered  to  Members  under 
the  Original  Plan  Desiring  to  Trans- 
fer to  the  Expanded  Plan." 

Relative  to  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund,  the  Secretary  stated  that  more 
than  $500,000  in  new  subscriptions 
had  been  received  since  March  1, 
1920;  that  collections  on  subscrip- 
tions for  1920,  including  legacies  and 
expense  donations,  were  $1,635,590.- 
39,  bringing  the  total  January  1, 19(21, 
to  $2,662,140.00;  that  the  distribut- 
able income  of  the  Fund;  $68,000, 
had  been  placed  in  the  Contingent 
Reserve  backing  the  certificates  of 
membership  in  the  Annuity  Fund 
under  the  Original  Plan ;  that  annui- 
ties to  annuitants  had  been  lifted  to 
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$300  October  li9,  because  of  this  ad-  January   1,   1921,    subscriptions     of 

dition    of  assets;     that  dues     from  $15,360.60  from  497  subscribers. 

ministers  during  the  year  were  $117,-  The    Treasurer,    in    addition    to 

630.30,  the  large  receipts  accounted  items  in  the  Secretary's  statement, 

for  by  the  fact  that  forty-six  mem-  reported: 

hers  made  Lump  Sum  Payments  and  subscripUons  for  Maintenance  I  12,720.30 

thirteen  others  on  the  plan  of  ''An-  income  from  Investments   ...    15,050.33 

nual    Payments   Discounted/'   that  Total  Receipts  from  All 

309  new  members  were  received  dur-  „     Sources  .  ...... ...  •  •  •  •    229,346.26 

ing  the  year,  910  certificates  being  ^^"^^^^'V^'^S'' ^!^„    26.484^ 

m  force   December   31,   1920;   that  a      *     •             4    iao. 

$2,509.90   had  been  paid  to  annul-  ^^^^  January  i,  iwi 

tants  in  1920.  the  amount  to  increase  ^SS?  ^^L'  (incai^  '"''"'•'' 

rapidly  m  succeeding  years  as  mem-  Pilgrim,    Memorial    Fund) 

bers  come  to  annuity  age;  that  the  68,425.51 

Congregational     World     Movement  Surplus  Reserve  from  Current 

had  given  signal  assistance  in  secur-     T:,„^j?^ll/rs',«i «i*c5n  «2 

;««  Tv^^  <<cf™r^i^»v.««+«^,r  T^.^A>'  ^^      Endowmcttt  Fund 29.540.97 

I  ?  ^5^  ^  Supplementary  Fund      on     conditional  Gift  Fund  4,307.24 

behalf  of  the  older  inen ;  and  that  Total  Assets,  including  current 

the    Hubert    C.   Herring    Memorial  balance.  $1.219.62--Decem. 

Fund   had  been  founded,   reporting  ber  31.  1920 ; . . .  $473,446.76 

€    €  ^ 

AN  HONOR  ROLL  OF  CHURCHES 

THE  National  Council,  in  adopt-  its  pastor.  Rev.  Dorr  A.  Hudson,  of 

ing    the  Expanded   Plan    in  $1,029.82,  relieving  him  of  all  dues 

1917,  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  before  the  annuity  goes  into  effect, 

outline  the  suggestion  that  the  local  The  Pilgrim  Church  of  Worcester, 

church  should  share  with  its  pastor  Massachusetts  and  the  First  Churcli 

in  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues  of  Winchester,   Massachusetts   have 

for  the   pastor's   pension   and   that  appropriated  $500  each  toward  the 

the  churches  should  be  urged  to  re-  pastor's  annuity, 

gard  this  as  one  of  the  regular  items  ^nion,  Peoria,  111. 

of  their  budgets.     It   is   suggested  Wp«tbVook  Me 

that  one-half  the  annual  dues  be  paid  ^.f  ^^."^^^^^         .       i^r 

by  the  church.     Any  church,  how-  Pilgrim    Worcester,  Mass. 

ever,  may  assume  a  larger  share  if  First,  Winchester,  Mass. 

it  desires  to  do  so.  Winnetka,  El. 

As  there  is  no  credit  given  to  a  Melvin,  HI. 

member  from  the  distributable  in-  'Bethel,  Me. 

come  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  Whittier,  Cal. 

for  the  first  year  of  his  membership  Princeton,  111. 

under  the  Expanded  Plan  the  dues  South,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

are  necessarily  heavier  for  that  year  United,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 

than  in  any  that  follow.    In  view  of  Granite  Falls  Minn, 

this  fact  the  church  may  well  come  to  g^  James,  German,  Chicago,  HI. 

the  assistance  of  its  pastor  this  year  Colebrock  N.  HL 

by  assuming  a  greater  proportion  of  '     ' 

the  requisite  payment.         -  Other  churches  taking  action  are 

In  the  list  which  follows  it  should  asked  to  send  word  immediately  to 
be  noted  that  the  church  in  West-  the  General  Secretary.  ^  Further  in- 
brook,  Maine  made  a  Lximp  Sum  formation  will  be  famished  on  re- 
Payment  under  the  Original  Plan  for  quest. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY 


ACTION  BY  THE  MISSIONARY  BOARDS 


THE  Missionary  Boards  are  act- 
ing promptly  in  the  matter. 
The  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  has  voted  to  take 
the  part,  on  behalf  of  Superinten- 
dents and  Secretaries  which  the 
church  would  ordinarily  take  if  they 
were  in  pastorate ;  also,  to  assist  the 
home  missionary  churches  in  assum- 
ing one-half  of  the  pastor's  annual 
dues,  the  same  being  divided  in  the 
proportion  that  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  aid  bears  to  the  total 
salarv  received. 

The  American  Board  and  The  Con- 


gregational  Education  Sociel 
earnestly  studying  the  matter 
hope  of  being  able  to  put  all  < 
ed  men  in  their  service  into 
bership  in  the  Annuity  Fund 
year.  Friends  in  the  Fru< 
Committee  of  the  American 
have  made  a  Lump  Sum  Pj 
under  the  Original  Plan  for  tl 
ored  senior  Secretary,  Dr.  Ja: 
Barton.  Nothing  could  be  mo 
nificant  than  action  by  our  m 
ary  boards  indicating  the  sou 
of  the  plans  and  the  confide 
tlie  boards  in  their  fruition. 


THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  PLAN  FOR  THE  OLDER  M 


THE  Trustees  of  the  Annuity 
Fund  appeal  through  the 
Congregational  World  Move- 
ment for  $100,000  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  1921.  This  contribution  is 
designed  as  a  temporary  adjustment 
to  bridge  over  the  years  of  the  col- 
lection of  The  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund  and  until  its  income  shall  pro- 
vide adequate  annuities.  They  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  receipts 
are  already  coming  into  the  treas- 
ury in  response  to  this  appeal  and 
that  they  will  be  applied  to  accom- 
plish the  following  purposes  for  men 
over  fifty-five  yeai*s  of  age  and  either 
members  of  the  Annuity  Fund,  or 
still  eligible  for  membership : 

(1)  To  raise  aH  annuities,  including 
disability  and  widows'  annuities,  pay- 
able under  the  Original  Plan,  to  the 
maximum  provided  by  the  certificates 
of  membership,  giving  an  annuity  of  $500 
to  all  who  have  had  thirty  years  of  ser- 
vice. 

(2)  To  assist  in  meeting  the  initial 
dues  for  membership  under  the  Original 
Plan  of  any  minister  who  has  had  at  least 
ten  years  of  service  in  the  Congregation- 


al  churches  of  the  United  States, 
over  fifty-five  years  of  age  and 
still  eligible  for  such  membersh 
is  unable  otherwise  to  secure  it 
(3)  To  assist  any  who  cannot 
membership  under  the  Original  I 
account  of  conditions  of  health  ii 
ing  membership  under  the  ESi 
Plan. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the 
that     the  Trustees     interpre 
Original  Plan  as  being  especia 
vantageous   to   the   older   me 
that  they  desire  to  assist  the 
ters  in  this  group  in  obtaining 
tificate     under  this  plan',     bu 
wherever  this  is  not  practicabl 
will  assist  men  to  membership 
the  Expanded   Plan  with  the 
that  the  lesser  annuity,  avails 
the  older     men  through     the 
plan,  may  be  augmented  whcj 
reach   the  annuity  age   from 
which  may  then  be  available. 

All  ministers    whose  age 
them  within  the  group  specifi< 
cordially  invited  to  correspom 
the  General  Secretary  who  v 
glad  to  answer  any  further  in 


THE  BOARD  OF  RELIEF 


THE    Congregational    Board    of 
Ministerial    Relief    has    two 
pieces  of  good  news  to  re- 
port   to    its    readers    through    The 


American  Missionary.  To 
whole  constituency  of  our  Boai 
to  the  large  circle  of  our  pens 
we  are  glad  to  report  that  Dr 
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who  has  been  father  to  this  great 
Conirregational  family  and  the  trust- 
ed organizer  of  the  work  of  Minis- 
terial Relief  in  our  denomination,  is 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  At  the 
present  writing  he  is  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida,  where  he  and  Mrs. 
Rice  are  enjoying  the  comfortable 
weather  of  a  Florida  mid- winter.  The 
more  than  350  families,  to  whom  Dr. 
Rice  has  been  a  constant  friend,  will 
rejoice  in  this  promise  of  his  restored 
health.  The  work  of  the  office  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Mills,  the  Associate  Secretary,  with 
Dr.  Lewis  T.  Reed  rendering  assist- 
ance on  two  days  each  week. 

The  second  item  of  interest  to  all 
our  friends  is  the  financial  report  for 
the  year  1920.  The  Directors  of  the 
Board  beg  to  report  that  we  have 
had  the  largest  receipts  for  current 
work  that  the  Board  has  ever  had  in 
the  course  of  its  history.  The  re- 
cipts  for  the  year  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

Donations  from  churches,  in- 
dividuals and  State  So- 
cieties     $  55,682.29 

Congrresational  World  Move- 
ment         21.779.86 

Miscellaneous 1,210.23 

Income  from  invested  funds . .     60,129.97 
Legacies  and  gifts  for  the  En- 
dowment Fimd    16,889.98 

Total   $155,692.33 

which  is  to  be  compared  ^vith  $143,- 
558.64,  the  total  receipts  for  th(* 
year  1919,  an  increase  of  $12,133.69. 


The  total  increase  in  receipts  for  cur- 
rent work  alone  amounts  to  $16,210.- 
54.  The  New  York  Congregational 
Ministers'  Fund  Society  has  turned 
over  $1,130.20  in  cash,  and  mort- 
gages to  an  approximate  value  o£ 
$8,900.00;  the  mortgage  item  does 
not  appear  in  this  year's  report.  The 
year  1919,  however,  showed  condi- 
tional gifts  of  over  $3,000  com- 
pared with  conditional  gifts  of 
$2,250.85  for  the  year  1920.  The  pay- 
ments to  the  pensioners  through  the 
treasury  of  the  Board  including 
those  to  the  several  State  Societies 
for  1920  were  $105,265.68,  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  Board.  As 
usual  the  Christmas  Fund  was  a 
means  of  great  help  and  blessing  to 
our  pensioners.  The  total  receipts 
of  the  Christmas  Fund  this  year,  un- 
der the  energetic  direction  of  Dr. 
Hayes  and  Dr.  Mills,  was  $21,364.14 
to  be  compared  with  $21,500.00  of 
1919.  The  total  number  of  pension- 
ers on  the  list  of  the  Board  was  356, 
divided  as  follows:  ministers,  183; 
widows,  160;  orphans,  13;  total  356. 
The  amount  pledged  to  these  pen- 
sioners through  the  National  Board 
is  $78,290.00  for  the  year  1921,  ex- 
clusive of  aid  that  will  be  granted  by 
the  State  Societies.  This  amount  will 
doubtless  be  increased  by  a  consider- 
able figure  by  additional  grants  that 
will  be  made  during  the  year.  The 
total  assets  of  the  Board  amount  to 
$1,310,820.36. 


CURRENT  RECEIP-I-S,  BOARD  OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 
For  the  Twelve  Months,  Ending  December  31,  1920 

1 

1    Ckmcbei 

Women's 
Socledet 

San.  School 
Y.P.S.C.B. 

Anns,  and 
Conferences 

Sute 
Societies 

Indlvidoals 

Inoone  hon 
Inrestments 

TOTAL 

1919.     .. 
1920 

20,421.39 
•42.937.97 

$2,660.53 
1,986.28 

2.376.17 
2.370.86 

2,239.91 
3,610.35 

1.370.44 

10,376.40 
6.712.67 

20.509.31 
19,844.02 

6.',958.10 
60,129.97 

122,541.81 
••137.592.12 

T  n  CT^AM^ 

22.516.58 

15,050.31 

Decrease 

674.25 

5.31 

3,663.73 

665.29 

3.828.13 

Note — Donations.  Conditional  Gifts  and  Legacies  received  for  the  permanent  en- 
dowment during  the  twelve  months  ending:  December  ^h  1920 — $19,140.83. 

• — Includes  receipts  from  Congregational  World  Movement  Emergency  Cam- 
paigrn — $21,779.86. 

•• — In  addition  there  has  been  received  from  the  New  York  State  Congregational 
Fund  Society  In  cash  and  mortgages  approximately — $10,000.00 

Also  miscellaneous  receipts  from  the  8^,le  of  old  furniture,  etc.,  amounting 
to  11,160.23. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  OUR 
PRESIDENT 

THE     CongregatioDal     W  o r Id 
Movement  CommiasioD  met  in 
Aurora,  Illinois,  January  19, 
1921,  to  consider  the  large  task  whicii 
-    -  '■  -     serious, 


own  households,  to  the  necesKity  of 
working  for  a  Christian  civilization. 
Not  by  dropping  a  penny  or  even  a 
dollar  in  passing,  nor  by  praying  a 
little  prayer;  but  by  "getting  under" 
our  Congregational  World  Movement 
with  real  money  and  real  prayer. 
How  can  we  reaeb 
the  majority  io 
our  churches  and 
get  a  hearing 
among  the  pleas- 
ure loving,  money 
spending,  sel&h 
folk  whom  w  e 
love  and  enjoy, 
but  who  most 
be  shaken  out  of 
their  indifference 
into  a  realization 
of  realties?  We 
beg  our  state  or- 
ganizations to  put 
forward  plans 
urging  their  wo- 
men to  have  thp 
courage  and 
faith  to  talk  to 
daughters,  sons, 
and  husbands, 
and   friends.      If 

MRS.   WILLISTON   WALKER 


before  us.  It 
thoughtful  body 
of  workers  of  our 
den  o  mi  nation 
gathered  together 
in  an  endeavor 
to  understand  the 
relation  which  we 
bear  to  great 
questions  and  de- 
mands, and  above 
all  to  the  religious 
needs  of  the 
present  genera- 
tion of  men.  As 
they  looked  over 
the  distress  of  the 
modern  world 
and  the  selfish- 
ness and  unrest 
in  our  own  land, 
they  were  again 
convinced  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus 
Christ    WBS    the 

only   power   that  "«^  wii,liston  walker  ^^^    ^as    read 

could  lead  the  world  to  righteousness     book  which  has  made  an  impression, 
and  justice.  or  seen  a  charming  play,  or  looked  at 

There  is  no  question  that  the  work  lovely  pictures;  if  one  has  bought  a 
which  our  denomination  is  called  up-  new  car,  or  found  a  new  tea  house, 
on  to  do  needs  $5,000,000,  and  our  one  does  not  hesitate  to  advertise  it- 
task  is  to  make  the  members  of  our  Yet  consider  how  little  time  we  give 
churches  realize  this,  irow  can  we  to  talking  about  things  that  really 
niake   our   people   Stop    (and)    Look     matter  and  that  are  vital  to  our  day 


(and)  ListenT  This  is  the  question 
for  the  leaders  of  our  women  in  the 
Auxiliaries  of  our  Home  Missionary 
Unions.    We  must  consider  how  we 


and  generation.  Surely  conversation 
concerning  the  big  things  of  life  is 
something  which  our  women  should 
cultivate.     It   will   be  a  tremendous 


can  adjust  ourselvea,  and  then  our    source  of  influence  and  strength.    A 
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Christian  propaganda  is  something  we 
deeply  need.  Our  women  are  con- 
cerned in  the  spending  of  money. 
They  largely  control  their  family 
budgets,  and  their  standards  of  living 
are  the  standards  of  their  families. 
We  beg  them  to  think  of  how  the 
spending  for  themselves  is  related  to 
what  they  spend  for  God.  Please 
question  yourselves  as  to  whether  you 
think  people  Christians  who  are  un- 
willing to  give  anything  towards  the 
furthering  of  Christianity.  During 
the  past  months  the  budgets  of  our 
Congregational  Societies  have  been  re- 
view»d  and  considered,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  question  that  if  we  are 
to  do  the  things  which  we  are  certain- 
ly called  of  God  to  do  we  must  at 
least  secure  our  five  million,  and  we 
ask  all  our  women  to  determine  to 
reach  their  full  share,  and  to  put  all 
their  energy  and  spirit  into  securing 
the  apportionment  from  each  church. 

A  fine  conference  of  the  officers  of 
the  State  Unions  of  the  Middle  West, 
was  held  in  Chicago,  January  18, 
brought  together  by  Mrs.  Timothy 
Harrison,  Vice-President  of  the  Fed- 
eration, in  co-operation  with  the  Illi- 
nois State  Union,  our  most  gracious 
hostess.  Eleven  states  were  represent- 
ed. The  Illinois  Union  was  in  charge 
of  the  morning  session  and  served  a 
beautiful  lunch'eon  at  which  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  women 
were  present.  At  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion Mrs.  Harrison  presided.  Mrs. 
Williston  Walker,  the  President  of 
the  Federation,  held  a  discussion  hour 
and  talked  concerning  some  of  our 
vexed  problems.  Mrs.  Newton  Hobart 
told  of  some  of  the  plans  for  young 
people,  and  clearly  and  thoughtfully 
presented  the  needs  of  the  World 
Movement.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Wilcox  of 
the  American  MJissionary  Association 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  with  her 
plea  for  the  needs  of  the  Negro  and 
Mexican. 

Such  conferences  are  tremendously 
helpful.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that 
we  gain     by  personal  contact     with 


leaders  and  workers.  We  hope  that 
such  gatherings  may  be  promoted 
in  the  various  parts  of  our  land. 

TOPIC  FOR  MARCH,  1921 

Comgrigational  EducaH^n  SocUtf 
**TRAINING  OUR  FUTURE  LEADERS" 

1.  Hymn:  "Come  Thou  Almighty  King." 

2.  Scripture. 

3.  Hymn:    "By    Cool    Siloam's   Shady 

RiU." 

4.  Prayer. 

5.  Training    Our   Future    Leaders:    In 

the  home;  the  Mission  hand;  the 
Sunday  School. 

6.  Brief  Prayer  for  the  spiritual  wel- 

fare of  our  children,  and  for 
those  \o  whom  their  training  is 
entrusted. 

7.  Our  Young  People:  In  the  Christian 

Education  Society;  in  the  Sun- 
day School;  in  Boy  and  Qirl 
Scout   organizations. 

8.  The  Christian  Schools. 

9.  Hymn:   "Guide  Me.  Oh  Thou  Great 

Jehovah." 

10.  Closing  Prayer. 

Suggestions  for  Leaders: 

Let  different  members  speak  briefly 
on  standards  of  Christian  training  in 
the  home;  on  what  is  being  done 
in  your  own  Mission  Board  and  Sun- 
day School.  Study  the  program  of 
your  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 
Find  our  what  is  being  done  in  your 
Scout  and  other  organizations.  What 
are  your  ideals  for  your  children 
and  young  people  in  Christian  lead- 
ership? 

Ask  members  to  prepare  brief  re- 
ports of  our  Christian  Schools  such 
as  Northland  Academy,  Drury  Col- 
lege, Schauffler  Training  School  and 
Kingfisher  College. 

Send  to  The  Congregational  Educa- 
tion Society,  14  Beacon  Street,  Bos- 
ton for  materia  on  these  schools. 
The  leaflet.  "The  Missionary  Educa- 
tion in  the  Church  School"  is 
recommended. 

OUR  CHALLENGE  AND 
OPPORTUNITY 

**Gk) — teir*  the  last  woman  in  the 
last  church  that  SHE  is  needed  TO- 
DAY. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF 

RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Irring  C.  Gaylord,  Trtasunr  -  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Receipts  for  January,  1921 

m 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income  for  January  from  Investments $  7.31S.S0 

Previously  acknowledgred   18,045.09 


125,363.^9 


Current  Receipts 


EASTERN  DISTRICrr 
MAINE — $2,287.23 

Ashlandt  Ch.  4.  Aabnrat  Sixth  Street 
Ch.  Mission  Club,  bbl.  goods  for  Green- 
wood, S.  C.  Aovnvta,  South  Parish  Ch., 
41.20.  Banipor,  All  Souls  Church  and  Sun- 
day School,  89;  Hammond  St.  Ch..  52.33. 
Bath,  Central  Ch.,  62,  also  groods  for  Ath- 
ens, Ala.;  Mrs.  H.  S,  P.,  packag^e  goods  for 
Greenwood,  S.  C;  Winter  Street  Ch.  S.  S., 
for  Ford  truck,  for  Greenwdod,  S  C,  6. 
Belfast!  First  Ch.,  12.  Brewer  t  First 
Ch.,  21.52.  Calalst  S.  S.,  goods  for 
Athens.  Ala.  Cape  EUaabetht.  South 
Ch.,  W.  M.  Soc,  goods  for  Athens, 
Ala.  Cumberland  MlUsi.  Warren  Ch.. 
100.  Dixlleldt.  Mrs.  R.  £.  G..  two  bbls. 
goods  for  Saluda,  N.  C.  East  Machlaai 
Ch.,  goods  and  1.  for  Athens,  Ala.  East 
MIUIu<H*keti  Mrs.  J.  E.  H.,  package  goods 
for  Greenwood,  S.  C.  Falmcmtht  Second 
Ch..  11.25.  Farmlnfftont  First  Ch.,  24. 
Freeportt  Miss  N.  A.  W.,  bbl.  goods  for 
Saluda.  N.  C.  Gorhamt  Ch..  155.  Hallo- 
Wellt  Old  So.  Ch..  5.17.  Hampdeat  Ch.,  15. 
Holdeat  Ch..  10.44.  toland  FalUt  Ch.,  16. 
Jackson  I  Moose  River  Ch.,  box  goods  for 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  Kennebnnkt  Union  Ch. 
of  Christ,  44.  Ktttery  (Points  First  Ch.,  3. 
Lewlstoni  Pine  Street  Ch.,  25.  No.  Water- 
ford:  W.  H.  M.,  package  goods  for  Green- 
wood, S.  C.  Oxbowt  Ch.,  2.  Phillips,  Mrs. 
T.  N.  B..  bbl.  goods  for  Saluda,  N.  C.  Port- 
lands High  St.  Ch..  15.;  St.  Lawrence  Ch., 
Daughters  of  Covenant,  box  goods  for  Ath- 
ens, Ala.;  State  St.  Ch.,  485;  West  Ch.,  13; 
West  Ch.,  Missionary  Soc,  box  goods  for 
Greenwood,  S.  C;  Williston  Ch.,  90.56; 
Williston  Ch.,  Jr.  S.  S.,  box  goods  for 
Athens,  Ala.;  J.  M.  G.,  10.63;  Miss  D.  H. 
M.,  two  boxes  goods  for  Saluda,  N.  C. 
Richmond  I  Ch.,  3.  Sandy  Point,  Mrs.  S.  H. 
B.,  package  goods  for  Saluda.  N.  C.  Sher- 
man Aflllss  Mrs.  M.  W.  C,  package  goods 
for  Greenwood,  S.  C.  So.  Berwick:  S.  S., 
box  goods  for  Athens,  Ala.  South  Brlds- 
toni  Miss  C  S.  P.,  box  goods  for  Saluda. 
N.  C.  So.  Paris:  First  Ch.,  25.;  S.  S.  and 
Juniors,  box  goods  for  Athens.  Ala.  So. 
Portland  and  Cape  Elisabeth:  First  Ch., 
3.60  Sfenben:  First  Ch..  4.  Waterrllle: 
Mrs.  H.  T.  H.,  bbl,  goods  for  Saluda,  N.  C. 
WcMtbrook:  Ch..  41,  Wilton:  Mrs.  W.  S. 
B.,  bbl.  goods  for  Saluda,  N.  C.  Wood- 
fords:  J.  C.  E.  and  S.  S..  box  goods  for 
Athens,  Ala.  Woolwich:  Ch.,  6.  York  Vil- 
lage: First  Ch..  9.45;  W.  H.  M.  S.,  box 
goods  and  5.  for  Athens,  Ala. 

The  Conffreffatlonal  Conference  and  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Maine:  Mr.  G.  F.  Cary. 
Treas.,   182.13. 


Woman*s  Home  Missionary  Union  of  I  he 
State  of  Maine:  Mrs.   C.   E.  Leach.  Trea&. 

694.05. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE — $2,183.81. 

(Donations  14M3.49|   l^gmej   248u83> 

Amherst:  Ch..  7.74.  Boseaw^en,  First 
Ch..  18.  Brookllne:  Ch.,  7.  Claremoat: 
Ch..  25.60.  Concord:  First  Ch.,  94.77;  South 
Ch..  257.92;  J.  C.  T.,  25.  Oomishi  Ch..  6. 
Croydon:  Ch..  5.  Dover:  First  Parish  Ch., 
79.80.  Dnnbarton:  Ch..  1.57.  Kast  As- 
doTcr:  S.  S;.  6.  East  ConiMirdi  Ch..  11.65 
East  Jaffrey:  Ch.,  24.  Bmlleld:  Ch..  3.S1 
Epsom:  Union  Ch.,  3.  Exeteri  Ch..  38.14; 
S.S..  7.76.  Fitswilliam:  Orthodox  Society, 
20.25.  Gilsnm:  Orthodox  Ch.,  8.64.  GoUs- 
town:  Ch..  36.71%  Hancock:  Ch..  5.  Hamp- 
ton: S.  S..  for  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 
10.  Hollis:  Ch.,  21.66.  Hudson:  Ch.,  2Z.it. 
Keene:  First  Ch.,  107.75.  Lacontet  Ch. 
55.27.  Lancaster:  First  Ch.,  6.28.  Leban- 
on: A.  B.  H..  box  goods  for  Kings  Moun- 
tain. N.  C.  Madbnry:  Ch,  2.16.  ManelMS- 
ter:  First  Ch.,  132;  Franklin  Street  Ch.. 
256;  I.  H.,  for  Proctor  Academy.  2.  Marl- 
borouarh:  Ch.,  13.50.  Merediths  M.  Soc,  for 
Lexington.  Ky..  1.  Mllfords  Ch..  22.50; 
L.  C.  Soc,  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  5.  MUtoa: 
Ch..  14.58.  Nashua:  First  Ch..  125;  Pilgrim 
Ch.,  M.  Soc,  for  Lexington.  Ky.,  5.50.  New- 
port: Ch.,  88.32.  Ossipee:  Second  Ch.,  3.24. 
Pembroke:  First  Ch.,  23.  Penacooks  Ch.. 
38.42.  Peterboroi  Ch..  35.10;  Sunday 
School  for  Mountain  White  work.  12. 
(Portsmouth:  Miss  S.  H.  M.,  for  Mcintosh. 
Ga..  15.  Stratham:  Ch.,  3.  Swansey:  First 
Ch.,  9.85.  Rochesters  Ch.,  15.53.  Somers- 
worth:  Ch.,  24.30.  W^amer:  Ch..  9.90.  W^est 
Concord:  Ch..  17.81.     W^olfsboro:  Ch..  84.04. 

The  New  Hampshire  Female  Cent  Is- 
stltntion  and  Home  Missionary  fTnloat 
Miss  Annie  A.   McFarland.  Treas.,   67.80. 

Legracy 

Nnshnn:  Elmira  B.  Sawyer,  249.82. 
V  ER  M  O  N  T — 92.800.80. 

Bnrre:  Ch.,  7.63;  Mrs.  H.  M.  C,  for  Mc- 
intosh. Ga.,  5.  Burlingrtons  College  St. 
Ch..  209.83.  Cornwall:  Ch..  4.  Coventry: 
Missionary  Soc,  bbl..  goods  for  Kings 
Mountain,  N.  C.  Danville:  Ch..  27.45. 
Guilford:  Ch..  8.75.  Marlboro:  Ch...  5.85. 
Middlebury:  Mrs.  J.  S.  W..  for  Troy.  N.  C^ 
15.  Norwich:  Ch.,  9.30.  Richmond s  L.  M. 
Soc,  bbl.  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  St. 
Johnsbury:  East  Ch.,  31.25;  North  Ch.. 
97;  South  Ch..  105.48.  W^aterburyi  Ch.. 
:i.'>.50.  West  Brattleboro:  First  S.  S..  for 
Straight  College,  10.  Westminster  West: 
"Civis."    4.50.      West    Rutland:    Ch..    7. 

CongrcKntlonal  Conference  off  Vermoat: 
By  B.   E.   Bristol,  Treasurer.  $1,531.87. 
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Woman's  Home  BfI«sloiuu7  Union  off  Ver- 
MOBtt  By  Mrs.  Max  L.  Powell,  Treas., 
1284.51. 

MASSACHUSBTTS — $19^4.60. 
(DonnUona  18,540.161  Legrncles  828.44) 
Abinfftont  First  Ch.,  22.  Acton t  Ch.,  4. 
AHfltoni  Ch..  203.47.  Amesbnryi  Union  Ch., 
1S.17;  Mary  Austin  S.  S.  Class,  box  groods 
for  Marion,  Ala.  Amherst s  Second  Ch.,  10; 
South  Ch.,  18.  Andoveri  Free  Christian 
Ch..    29.85;    North    Ch.,    103.25;    West    Ch., 

31.20.  ArUnstoni  Ch.,  61.86;  Park  Ave. 
Ch.,  50.  Attleborot  Second  Ch.  Sunday 
School,  17.  Ajihbnrnluimt  First  Ch..  9.35. 
Attleborot  Second  Ch..  162.79.  Anbnrn- 
dalet  L.  B.  Soc.  four  boxes  groods  for  Mar- 
lon. Ala.  Barrel  Miss  M.  H.,  for  Talladege 
College,  5.  Beeketi  First  Ch.,  7.50.  Bev- 
erl^s  Dane  Street  Ch..  1>20;  Washington 
Street  Ch.,  38;  Second  Ch.,  24.  BUlerleat 
Clu  26.65.  Blaekstonet  Ch..  11.  Bostons 
Central  Ch.,  480;  Clarendon  Ch„  2.70:  Mt. 
Vernon  Ch..  22;  Park  Street  Ch.,  352; 
Shawmut  Ch.,  22;  Union  Ch.,  138.11;  Mrs. 
J.  P.  D.,  for  Marion,  Ala.,  25;  C. 
F.  K.,  for  S.  A.,  Talladega  College. 
12.  BoyUtonf.  Ch.,  22.32.  Braintreet 
First  Ch.,  28.50.  Brlffhtont  Ch..  33.49; 
Faneuil  Ch.,  22.  Brockton i  First  Parish 
Ch.,  83;;  Lincoln  Ch.,  5;;  South  Ch.  Sun- 
day School,  20.  Brookfleldi.  Ch.,  3.64. 
Breokltnet  Harvard  Ch..  600;  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.. 
Special  for  Oriental  Missions,  50.  Bnck- 
luidi.  Ch.,  14.07.  Cambrldffet  First  Ch., 
537.75;  First  Ch.,  Shepard  Guild,  goods  for 
Athens.  Ala.;  Pilgrim  Ch.,  36.40.  Cam- 
pelloi  South  Ch..  120..  Canton i  Evangeli- 
cal Ch.,  64.99;  Mrs.  A.  Morse's  S.  S.  Class, 
box  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.  Carllslet  Ch.. 
13.75.  CentrevlUei  South  Ch.,  5.17. 
Cbarlemonts  First  Ch.,  19.85.  Cbarltont 
Ch.,  6.  Ckathami  Ch.,  5.72.  Chelmaifordt 
North  Ch.,  29.94.  CbeUeas  First,  78.81; 
Central  Ch.,  55.88.  Cblcopeei  Third  Ch., 
37.62.  CUftondalet  Ch.,  24.35.  Clinton t 
First  Ch..  70.  C^ohaMeti  Second  Ch..  13.76. 
Coleralnei  Ch.,  17.  Concords  Trin.  Ch., 
42.90.  Cotolts  Ch.,  2.  Daitont  Ch.,  100; 
First,  S.  S.,  for  Marion.  Ala..  1-5;  Mrs.  M. 
D-  A.,  for  Mcintosh,  Ga.,  25.  DanverMs 
First  Ch..  45.46;  Maple  St.  Church,  120. 
Derebeaters  Pilgrim  Ch.,  100;  Romsey  Ch., 
2);  Second  Ch..  144.14.  Bast  Boston s  Bak- 
er Ch.,  4.24.  Saat  Cbarlemonts  Ch.,  2.92. 
Bast  Donfirlass  Second  Ch..  12.  EUist- 
haaiptons  Ch.,  90.  East  Ijonsmeadows  Ch., 
3S.69.  BdKartowns  Ch..  7.  Bveretts  Mys- 
tic Side  Ch..  20.90.  Falrhavens  First  Ch.. 
36.06;    S.    S..    2.        Falrhavens      Grace    Ch.. 

57.21.  Fall  Rivers  Central  Ch.,  126.50; 
Central  Ch.  Borden  Memorial  Fund,  116.67; 
First  Ch..  389.  Falmontbs  First  Ch.,  11.47; 
North  Ch.,  5.  Farley s  Union  Ch..  10.  Fttcb- 
barss  Calvinistic  Ch..  180.39.  Foxboros 
Ch..  20.83.  Framlnsbams  Plymouth  Ch., 
33.  Framlnghani  Centers  Mrs.  M.  L.  B.. 
four  boxes  goods  for  Saluda,  N.  C.  Frank- 
lias  First  Ch.,  45..  Freetowns  Assonet  Ch., 
7.77  GeorKctowns  Ch..  15.75.  Gllbertvllles 
Trln.  Ch..  41.05.  Gills  Ch.,  5.50.  Gosbens 
Ch..  4.21.  Granbys  Ch..  4.63.  Great  Bar- 
riairtoBs  First  Ch.,  1-00.13  Greenfields  First 
Ch..  39;  Second  Ch.,  51.  Greenwicbs  Ch.. 
1  86.  Hamlltons  First  Ch..  9.30.  Hanovers 
First  Ch.  of  Christ,  24.20.  Hardwicks  Ch., 
5  Hatflelds  S.  S.,  2.46.  Haverhllls  Centre 
Ch.,  41.25;  Riverside  Memorial  Ch.,  5.25; 
Riverside  Ch.,  4.15;  West  Ch.,  10.55. 
HIasbam  Centres  Mrs.  B.  C.  F.,  gox  goods 
for  Greenwood.  S.  C.  HInsdales  First  Ch., 
17.90.  Holdens  Ch..  23.D5;  S.  S.  Class,  for 
LcJcington.  Ky.,  6.  Holllstons  First  Ch., 
30.35.  Holyokes  First  Ch..  24.67;  L.  M.  Soc. 
bbl.  and  box  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.;  Par- 
sons Paper  Co.,  for  Talladega  College,  10. 
Hoasatoaics  Ch.,  11;  W.  S..  12;  C.  E.,  10. 
Hyde  Parks  First  Ch.,  90.  Hudson s  First 
Ch.,    22.     Ipawlcbs    Unebrook      Ch.,      8.25. 


Jamaica  Plains  Boylston  Ch.,  14.05.  Kings- 
ton ss  Mayflower  Ch.,  2.75.  Lancaster  s 
Evangelical  Ch.,  27.41.  Lawrences  Law- 
rence St.  Ch.,  42.45;  Riverside  Ch.,  10; 
Trinity  Ch.,  48.50.  Leicesters  Ch.,  38.79. 
Lenoxs  Ch.,  30.85.  Leominaters  Pilgrim 
S.  S.,  5.50.  Leveretts  First  Ch..  21.03; 
Moores  Corner  Ch.,  4.95.  Lexingtons  Han- 
cock Ch..  1-89.16.  Littletons  Orthodox  Ch., 
21.48.  Longmeadows  First  Ch..  44.32;  S. 
S..  5.18.  LoweUs  All  Souls  Ch..  48.28;  First 
Ch.,  375;  Ellot-Uniorn  Ch.,  132.94.  and  four 
boxes  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.;  Mrs.  C.  T. 
U.,  box  goods  for  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C. 
Lynns  Central  Ch.,  23.35;  North  Ch..  55; 
C.  E.  Soc.  15.  Mansfields  Ch..  54.22.  Mar- 
blebeads  First  Ch.,  28.93.  Marions  First 
Ch.,      12.15.  Marlboroosbs     First      Ch., 

111.85.  Medfields  Second  Ch.,  23.10.  Med- 
ways  Village  Ch.,  10.19.  Melroses  First 
Ch..  186.73.  Metbnens  First  Ch..  24.85. 
Middleboros  Central  Ch.,  44.34.  BUllbnrys 
Second  Ch..  75.14.  BUItons  East  Ch.,  19.64. 
Montaflmes  First  Ch.,  11%48.  Mt.  IVash- 
Ingtons  Ch.,  13.42.  Nantnckets  First  Ch., 
10.  Natlcks  First  Ch.,  30.  Newburys  By- 
fleld  Ch.,  8.74.  Newburyport,  Belleville 
Ch.,  15.55;  Central  Ch..  35.75.  New  Salems 
North  Ch..  1.24.  Newtons  Eliot  Ch.,  95.04. 
Newton  Centres  First  Ch.,  149.21.  Newton- 
viUes  Central  Ch.,  186.65.  Newton  High- 
landss  Ch..  87.5D.  Nortbamptons  First  Ch., 
195.63.  Northbridge  Centers  Ch.,  16.  Nortb- 
Brldges  Rockdale  Ch.,  12f.  No.  Leomln- 
sters  Ch.,  11.29;  S.  S.,  5.50.  Nortb  Middle- 
boros Miss  L.  T..  box  goods  for  Saluda,  N. 
C.  No.  Readings  Ch.,  3.16.  Nortb  Truro s 
Ch.,  1.  North  IVeymontbs  Pilgrim  Ch..  25. 
Nortb  'Wilbrabams  Grace  Union  Ch..  19.80. 
Norwoods  Sunday  School.  11.  IPeabodys 
Second  Ch..  4;  South  Ch..  27.91;  West  Ch.. 
three  boxes  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Peter- 
sbams  E.  B.  D.,  120.  Phillipstons  Ch.,  5  . 
PIttsfields  First  Ch..  C.  B.  Soc,  goods  for 
Athens,  Ala.;  French  Ch.,  4.40;  South  Ch., 
21.81.  Plymontbs  Ch.  of  the  Pilgrimage,  . 
M.  Soc,  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  10.  Plymp- 
tons  Ch.,  8.66.  Princetons  First  Ch.,  33.88. 
Quincys  Atlantic  Ch..  22;  Bethany  Ch. 
59.39;  S.  S.,  31.60;  Wollaston  Park  Ch.,  60. 
Q,alncy  Points  Ch.,  44.  Reveres  First  Ch., 
16.86.  Rockland s  First  Ch.,  6.89;  Newcas- 
tle Ch.,  goods  for  Athens,  Ala.  Rockports 
First  Ch.,  18.60.  Rosllndales  Ch..  50.  Row- 
leys Ch.,  21.16;  Miss  J.  N.  T..  two  boxes  . 
goods  for  Saluda.  N.  C.  Roxburys  Eliot 
Ch.,  227.49;  "A  Friend."  2.  Rutland,  Ch., 
13.50.  Salems  Cromble  S.  Ch.,  35.  Scltuate 
Centres  Trinitarian  Ch.,  11.  Sbefllelds  C. 
E,  Soc,  2.  Shelburnes  Ch.,  47.32.  Sbel- 
Bume  Falls s  Ch.,  50.  Shrewsbury s  Ch..  for 
Lexington,  Ky.,  25.  Sblrleys  Ch..  25.  Som- 
ervllles  Broadway,  Winter  Hill  Ch.,  129.79; 
First  Ch.,  42.85;  Prospect  Hill  Ch.,  55;  S. 
S..  4.39;  West  Ch.,  42.93!  Winter  Hill  M. 
Soc,  for  Lexington,  K^.,  10.  Southboros 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  4.50.  So.  Bostons  Phillips  Ch., 
25.  Soutbbrldges  Elm  St.  Ch.,  20.  Soutb 
Dennis s  Ch.,  6.43.  Soutb  Hadleys  First  . 
Ch.,  61;  Miss  B.,  box  goods  for  Athens, 
Ala.  So.  l¥eymoutbs  Old  South  Ch..  75.58. 
Spencers  First  Ch..  140.25.  Springfield s 
First  Ch.  of  Christ,  92.67;  Hope  Ch..  71.65; 
Park  Ch.,  65;  Keopha  Club,  box  goods  for 
Kings  Mountain,  N.  C;  E.  A.  H.,  box  goods 
for  Saluda,  N.  C.  Sterlings  Ch.,  30.25; 
Stockbrldges  Ch.,  19.8 D.  Stonebams  First 
Ch.,  82.17.  Sudbury s  Ch..  11.60.  Swaipp- 
scotts  First  Ch..  Primary  S.  S.  for  Ballard 
Normal  School.  12.  Tauntons  Trln.  Ch., 
20.64;  Wlnslow  Ch.,  2.27;  Junior  Dept. 
Broadway  Ch.  for  Mountain  White  work. 
8:14.  Thomdikes  First  Ch.,  7.  Townsends 
Ch..  34.35.  IVakeflelds  First  Ch..  75.  Wal- 
poles  First  Ch.,  89.35.  Waltbams  First  Ch., 
50;  Ladles'  Benevolent  Soc  of  First  Ch., 
for  Wilmington,  N.  C.  10.  IVard  Hills 
Ch.,   16.48.     Warebams  First  Ch.,   5.     IVar- 
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rem  First  Ch.,  10.19.  "Wavcrlcyi  First  Ch., 
12.22.  l^aylandi  Ch..  8.  'Webster i  Mrs. 
A.  Lk  P.,  box  ffoods  for  Marion,  Ala.,  and 
box  Koods  for  Saluda.  N.  C.  Wellesleyt 
Ch..  42.98.  Wellesley  HIlUt  Ch..  118.90. 
Wemkami  Ch..  15.  l¥estborot  Evan.  Ch., 
Li.  B.  Sore.,  25.;  Mrs.  M.  E.  C.  box  groods 
for  Saluda,  N.  C.  ^Wemt  Medwayi  Second 
Ch.,  11-.40.  Weatmlnsteri  First  Ch..  9.40. 
l¥est  Newbury  I  First  Ch..  9.68.  IVest  Rox- 
bnryj  Ch.,  50;  Eliot  Ch.  *'Ellot  Rainbows." 
box  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  l^est  New- 
boryt  Second  Ch.,  4.08.  Weymouth  and 
Bralntreei  Union  Ch.,  28.55.  W^eymouth 
Helffhtst  A.  H.  T.  for  "Weymouth  Heights 
Bed",  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital,  15.  W^hlt- 
InsTlllei  Sunday  School  of  Village  Ch., 
36.40.  Wbltmant  Ch.,  28.59;  a  6..  3.01. 
IVlneheadoai  North  Ch..  38;Sunday  School 
in  North  Ch..  25.  Wincbestert  Second  Ch., 
11.25.  WUbrabami  First  Ch.,  12.  Wll- 
llamatownt  White  Oaks  Ch..  3.85.  Woburnt 
First  Ch.,  75;  North  Ch.,  7.29.  IVolUstont 
Ch.,  85.  W^orcesteri  Adams  Square  Ch.. 
43.30;  Hadwen  Park  Ch.,  9.59;  Memorial 
Ch.,  4;  Old  South  Ch.,  192.42;  Park  Ch., 
9.02;  Piedmont  Ch.,  277;  Pilgrim  Ch..  149.- 
80;  G.  F.,  for  Talladega  College,  20 D;  Miss 
A.  M.  Li.,  1.  W^rentbami.  Original  Ch.. 
37.03.     Yarmouth t  First  Ch.,  5. 

W^omaA's  Home  Mlaalonary  Association 
of  Mass.  and  R.  I.i  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Hatheway,  Treasurer.  Designated  for 
Special  Objects,  $4,000.  Balance  of  pledge 
for  year,  $1,285.  Arllngrtons  Bradshas 
Mission  Circle  for  Piedmont  College.  20. 
West  Sprlu^eldt  Conquest  Circle  for 
Greenwood.  S.  C,  10.  Total.  $5,315. 

Leffaeles. 

Ashfleldi  Lucy  Jane  Williams  Hall,  350. 
Newtoni  Lucinda  K.  Cutting,  1.435.30.  (Re- 
serve Legacy,   956.86—478.44. 
RHODES  I8LANI>^-9«87.17. 

Barrlnirtont  S.  S.,  10;  Jr.  Dept.  S.  S.,  for 
San  tee.  Neb..  10.  Bristol  i  Miss  M.  C.  D., 
box  goods  for  Saluda  Seminary.  Central 
Fallsi  Ch.,  96.66.  East  Provldeneet  New- 
man Ch.,  45;  United  Ch.,  27.03;  Newport i 
United  Ch.,  84.44.  Pawtucketi  Pawtucket 
Ch.,  165.  Providence:  Franklin  Ch..  3.50; 
Plymouth  Ch..  25;-  Union  Ch..  75.73; 
A.  H.,  for  Straight  College,  2.  W^esterlyi 
Ch.,  76.53;  J.  E.  S..  10.  W^oonsocketi  Globe 
Ch.,  56;  S.  S..   13.28. 

CENTRAL   DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT — $13,246.07. 

(Donations  9.165.12)  Learaey  4,080.05) 

Berlins  Second  Ch.,  28.70.  Bethelt  First 
Ch.,  27.56;  Mrs.  M.  E.  C.  box  goods  for 
Saluda.  N.  C.  Bethlehemi  Ch..  5.96.  Bran- 
fordi  First  Ch..  81.44.  Bridsreporti  Kings 
Highway  Ch.,  28.27;  Park  Street  S.  S.,  15; 
West  End  Ch..  12.95.  Brookfleldt  Ch..  38. 
Canaant  Pilgrim  Ch.,  12.06.  CUntont  First 
Ch.  of  Christ,  57.20.  Colchestert  First  Ch., 
10.  ColllnsTlUet  First  Ch.,  17.50.  Corn- 
walli  First  Ch.  of  'Christ,  134.78.  Crom- 
wellt  First  Ch..  25.18.  Danburyt  First  Ch.. 
115.68.  DayvlUei  Ch..  IK  East  Canaant 
Ch.,  8.45.  Eastfordt  Federated  Ch.,  15.89. 
East  Hamptons  Ch.,  43.13.  East  Hart  ford  t 
South  Ch.,  10.  East  Norwalkt  Mrs.  O.  A. 
M.,  box  books  for  Saluda,  N.  C.  East 
Windsors  First  Ch..  37.22.  Enflelds  First 
Ch..  93.15.  Farmlngtons  Ch..  187.02;  H. 
Af.  Dept.  for  Moorhead,  Miss..  25;  Mrs.  Q. 
B..  for  Medical  Kit,  for  Saluda,  N.  C,  5. 
Glastonbury s  First  Ch.  of  Christ.  132.90. 
Goodyear s  Ch..  5.  Granbys  First  Ch..  11. 
Greenfield  Hills  Ch..  10.23.  Greenwich s 
Mrs.  M.  A.  K,  1.50.  Hartffords  .Asylum 
Hill  Ch..  112;  First  Ch.  of  Christ  in  Hart- 
ford, 259.33;  Immanuel  Ch.,  328.75;  Second 
Ch.  of  Christ,  142;  Windsor  Ave.  Ch.. 
71.25;  A.  M.  R.,  for  Athens.  Ala.,  3;  E.  A. 
B..  5;  Miss  H.  R.  C.  10;  F.  P.  H..  25;  M. 
U  J..  20:  M.  H  P..  IDO;  A.  B.  L..  10;  C.  C. 
R..  10;  F.  C.  S..  25;  I.  J.  S..  5;  M.  W.,  1  for 


Talladega   College.     KeBsiuvtoni 
Mrs.  G..  box  goods  for  Marion,  All 
First  Ch.,  29.83.     Ledyardi  Ch.,  15 
fields   S.   S.,    10.     Mansfleldt   First 
Merldens  Center  Ch.,  80.     BUddlehi 

11.90.  Mlddleflelds    Ch..      14.44. 
towns    Third    Ch..    15;    Mrs.     C. 
cards,  for  Athens.  Ala.     Mllfordt  I 
13.35.      Morrlsi   Ch..    14.83.     Mt.  Cs 
S..  for  Lexington.  Ky.,  23.02.     Wai 
Ch.,  150.     New  Britalns  First  Ch.  o 
131.79;    E.    C.    R.,    100.      New   Han 
E.    S.,    1;    Friend,    1.    for  Straight 
New   Havens  Center  Ch.,   H.  M.  S 
free  bed  in  Ryder  Memorial  Hosp 
Dwight  Place  Ch.,   160.19;  The  CI 
Redeemer,   93.58;   Ch.   of   the   Red 
S.,   15;  Grand  Ave.  Ch.,   66;  Humi 
Ch.,    72;    Pilgrim    Ch.,    106.01;    Un 
542.42;   Westville  Ch.,   17.80;  J.  B. 
W.  C.  2;  H.  F.  E..  5;  A.G.  S..  5;  R.  "^ 
G.  W.,  20;  S.  R.  W.,  25  for  Tallad 
lege.     Neiv  Ijondons  Second  Ch,   1 
E.    Soc..    for  Athens,   Ala.,    5.        M 
Ch.,    75.12;    S.    S.,    5.63.      Norfolki 
Christ.  175.     Nortb  Guilford s  Ch.,  ' 
W^lndhams   Ch.,   3.     North  W^oodst 
20.        Norwalks      G.    I.    B.,    25. 
Greenville    Ch..    for    Lexington,    ] 
United  Ch.,  84.05;  W.  A.  A.,  for  1 
College,    5.         Norwlchtowms    Plr 
49.44.     OakvUles   Mrs.   I.  H.,   for 
College.    2.      Plalnflelds    First    CI 
PlalnvlUes   Ch.,    143.     Portland i  B 
14.56.      Preston   Cltys     Ch.,   34.12. 
viUe.  F.  T.  M..  for  Talladega  CoiL 
W.    M..    for   Talladega   College,    I 
brooks      Old     Saybrook     Ch.,     66.J 
mours     Ch..    32.47.     Slmsbnrys     F 

31.91.  SomervlUes  Ch..  18.38.     So 
entry s  First  Ch.  of  Coventry,  28.4 
Ingtons   First  Ch..    18.71.     Soutk  1 
ters   C.    E.    H.,   for  Talladega   Col 
So.  Norwalks  Miss  H.  M   C,  for  Lh 
Ky.,    10.      South   "Windsors  First 
Storrss    Ch..    9.50.      Stratford i    Pi 
91.48.     TaftvlUes    Ch..   22.50.      Tal 
Mrs.   H.   M.   T.,   for  Talladega  Co 
Thomantons   First  Ch..    18.23.     To 
H.   M.   S..   for   S.   A.   at   Greenwoc 
12.      Wasblnstons    First    Ch..    18. 
burys    First    Ch..      211.40:    H.    E. 
Watertowns  Ch..   D.   O.   T.   C.   for 
ton.    Ky..    30;   H.   H.   H.,   10;   Mr. 
T.    E.   P.,    15,      for   Lexington.    K 
Cornwall  s  L.  B.  Soc.  bbl.  goods 
ion,   Ala.  W^est  Havens   First  Ch. 
Westports    Saugatuck    Cong'l    Ch 
W^est  Snfflelds  Ch..  8.45.     W^etkeml 
62.95;  R.  R.  W.,   for  Talladega  C 
WiUimantlcs    First    Ch.,    28.      "Wl 
Ch.,    16.32.      Wlndhams   First      Ct 
W^lndsors  Ch..  23.74.     'Wlnstedi  Se 
27.58.    Woodburys    First    Ch..    17. 
bridges  Ch.,   87.34.     "Woodstoekt   ] 
24.58.      The    Missionary   Society    < 
Mr.  Wm.  F.  English.  Treas.,  107. 

Woman's  Conirrearatloual  Hoate 
ary   Union  off  Connecticut     by  1^ 
Ferguson,    Treasurer,    2,284;    al8< 
for  free  beds  at  Ryder  Memorial 
258.     Total  12.492. 

liCiracy. 

Hartford  s  Joseph  L.  Blanchard 
NEW   YORK — $4,087.0». 

(Donations  3387.09|  I^eiracy 

Albanys  First  Ch.,  104.66;  H.  J 
Talladega  College,  12.  Alblont 
Ch.,  bbl.  goods  for  Marion,  / 
Shores  Sunday  School.  4.20.  I 
Ch.,  3.72.  Brooklyn s  Borough  1 
22.07;  Flatbush  Ch.,  131.40!  Flat 
Girl  Scouth  (Troop  No.  36).  thi 
goods  for  Troy,  N.  C;  Flatbi 
Christmas  Cards,  etc.,  for  Ath« 
Central  Ch..  W.  B.  and  H.  M. 
Marion.  Ala.,  3;  Parkville  Ch.,  24. 
the  Pilgrims,  74.25;  Ocean  Ave.  C 
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>:'Mt8.  A„  bbl.  Kood'  'c  AtlTeDB,  A^; 
Mrs.  A.  C.  C,  EO:  D,  H.  C,  B;  U  C.  Q..  B;  I. 
C.  H„  10;  H.  U.  De  M.,  10;  Dr  P.  B.  O., 
tW;  O.  A.  Z.,  GO..  ror  Tallodesa 
College.  BbKbIoi  Plymoath  Ch.,  14.40: 
Pitch  Hemorlsl  Ch..  16;  Pllsrlni  Ch.,  for 
Marion.  Ala..  10.  CMUBdalsnai  First  Ch., 
iO.  CaBdori  L.  H.  Boo.,  bbl.  EODds  for 
Uarlon,  Ala.  CataUUi  Mrs.  C.  E.  W..  1«, 
"■ — UKO    Fork»i      Sunday    School        "  "" 


_    _     _    .__     __.      Mario...     

Flrat  Ch..     11T.9S.     Fonat  Hllla, 
Ch..    In    the    Gardens.    B9.39.      Fnltoai 
10.      aioveravllle;    First   Ch..      288.80. 
twr  Ch..  SG.Ol.     GivtoB  Cllr>  Ch.,  10. f' 


t  Union  Ch., 


r  Harli 


.   Ala.. 


lamllloDi  Ij.  M,   Soc, 
I  Ch.,  10. 


oods  tor  Marion. 
I.      Itbacai    First 
20.40. 


.1  U   M.  Soc, 
Ala.     Bamcoiti   Ch. 

Cb..    27.      Jamalcai      

JaHWsporti  Ch..  B.4D.  JaMeaiowni  tlTBt  a. 
a,  lor  SCralKht  Collefre,  20.18;  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Ch.,  T.41;  J.  L.  G.,  In  First  Ch.. 
[or  Straight  College,  SJ.  Java  VilUcei 
Ch.,  V.SO.  KlBBitoBi  Ponckhockla  Union 
Ch..  12,  Loekporti  Plymouth  Ch..  18.88. 
Mairldi  Ch..  4S.44.  Mlddletswai  North  St. 
Ch.,  "Bible  Gleaners"  for  Marion,  Ala.,  E; 
W.  a.,  (5c.  MnrrlBtowm  W.  H.  M.  Soc,  (or 
Harlon.  Ala..  10.  Honnt  Sluli  Ch..  10.90. 
MtmMI  VcraoBi  Flral  Ch.,  80.  Hanuvlllei 
Ch.,  4.B0,  New  L^kaaoBi  Ch.,  3.  New 
Vcrki  Broadway  Tabernacle  Ch„  386.07 
Broadway  Tabernacle.  Philanthropic  Cir- 
cle, box  Christmas  goods  tor  Moorhead. 
Miss.;  Camp  Memorial  Ch..  IB.;  Pilgrim 
Ch..  3B,  aieo  box  K<>od>  for  Marlon,  Ala.; 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  8.  S..  10;  Woleh  Ch..  18.48: 
Child's  Weltare  lieag-ue.  two  boxes  goods 
tor  Moorhead,    M'  -     -     -      -^^   ^^,_ 

l^ega  College.  1  or  Tal- 

ladega College.  B  Tor  Tal- 

ladega College.  1  3.  A.  at 

Qreenwood.   S.   C.  lUadega 

College.   IGO;  Mrs  ar  Mar- 

lon.  Ala.-    M.    B.  Kings 

Moantaln,     N.    C.  Church, 

l.ll;     -       -       -  -        _. 


Nfirwiehi  L.  W.  Circle  and  K, 
D,  for  pictures  and  clock  at  Green- 
wood. S.  C,  ID;  Hr.  L..  U.  D..  goods  for 
Grnenwood.  S,  C.  Norwoadi  Ch.,  G.Sl. 
HnAi  Ch..  2.BD.  OBtarisi  Ch..  box  gDode 
tor  Marlon.  Ala-  Oafardi  First  Ch„  16. 
Omb*  Parki  Ch.,  2J.10.  PatehocBei  Flrat 
Ch..  I£.  Penr  Centcri  Ch.,  14. 8K  Poach- 
keepilei  First  Ch.,  76..  Pnlaakft  Ia  H.  Soc. 
box  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Heamelaer 
Pallsi  Ch..  T.8E.  RIekiaoBd  Unii  U.  C.  Ch.. 
il.7E.  HlTerkeadi  Flret  Ch.,  3.00,  Sala- 
Baaeai  FirsI  Ch..  41.  BaBKerlleai  Ch., 
4.48,  Barvillei  Ch..  12.84.  Schenectadyt 
Pilgrim  Ch..  IS.  Sekrooa  Lakei  Ch..  8. 
Skeikanei  Ch..  162. IT;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
O,  A,  O.,  for  Hospital  and  Nurses 
Training        School        at       Greenwood. 


Firs 


Ch., 


Ch., 


Soath 

1   Ch., 


Marloi 


Oed'dea      Ch..      Bl';      dtpod'~Wlll 
pha     Circle,        box      goods        f( 

Ala.      TleoBderogBi    Ch.,    2.98;    _.    __,    

bbl.  and  box  goods  for  Marlon.  Ala.; 
"Frionds".  box  goods  (or  Athens.  Ala, 
£b1m  Ccatcn  S.  S.  9.  Ulleai  Plymouth 
Ch..  bbl.  goods  for  Troy.  N.  C;  Bethesda 
Welsh  Ch..  Dr.  Gwesyn  Mission  Band,  box 

Seodi  (or  Marlon.  Ala.;  Ura.  D.  B.  M., 
>r    Lexlnglon.    Ky..    2.      Wadhaiai    First 


Ch.,  10.40.  WallOBi  First  Ch.,  41.72;  Mrs. 
M.  B.  W..  tor  Berthold  Mission.  I.  Waler- 
lotnt  Burrvllle  Missionary  Society,  box 
goods  (or  Greenwood.  S.  C.  ^ellavlllei 
First  Ch.,  SB.  West  Cartkagci  W.  M.  Boc, 
bbl.  goods  (or  Athens.  Ala.  West  Groloai 
Ch.,  3.80.  Weal  WiaBeldi  Ch.,  26.94. 
Wklte  PlalBBi  Westchester  Ch.,  202. 9B; 
Mrs.  W..  box  goods  foi  Athens,  Ala. 
Wtndsfdet  C.  L.  B..  10.  WlIUaHaaBi  Miss 
H.  T..   box  goods   for  Marlon,  Ala. 

Womaa'a  Heaie  Hlulsoary  ITbIob  at  tke 
State  b(  New  Yoik — Mrs.  W,  A.  Kirk- 
wood,    Treas..    381,99. 

Broohlrai  A.  Nesta.  200. 
NF.W  JBRSBY — tsm.49. 

Bound    Brfwki    Ch.,    T7,      Cedar      Omvei 

Union  Ch.,  7,TB.  Cbathaui  Stanley  Ch,.  39: 
:H.  B.'  8.,  two  boxes  goods  for  Saluda.  N. 
C.  Bast  Orangei  Mrs.  A.  B.  T.,  three  boxes 
goods  for  Saluda.  N.  C;  Miss  O.  S.,  (our 
boxes  goods  for  Saluda.  N.  C.  Jersey  Cltyt 
Waverly  Ch.,  4.  Nntleri  St.  Pauls  Cong. 
Ch  B3,  Or  BBgei  Highland  Avenue  Ch., 
BO.  PatenoBi  First  Ch,.  IE.  FlalBaeldi 
Ch..  311,01;  J.  P.  L.  D.,  30.  Rldvelcld 
Park  I  Ch.,  B.40.  Upper  MoBtelalri  Chris- 
tian Union  Ch,.  23B.  Ver^aai  Flrat  Ch.. 
21.33.  Vtaetaodi  Ch.,  ST.  WeatBeldi  Mrs. 
I,  B  D.,  box  goods  (or  Saluda,  N.  C. 
PE  N  N  9  y  L  V  A  N I  A— •5B0.3I , 

CoIeialBei  Ch..  5,  EbcBabarKi  First  Ch.. 
67.64.  KdwardBTlllei  Welsh  Ch.,  86.  OICB' 
doldeai  Ch..  19.91.  Jahastawai  First  Ch.. 
3B.  IrfRayaWllet  Ch..  17. SB.  Mllnri 
White  Memorial  Ch..  fi.ES  Mtaen  Mllla, 
Miners  Ch.,  16,91.  Homowi  Spring  Brook 
Ch.,  9.02.  PkllBdelyhlai  Central  Ch.,  9E; 
Snyder  Avenue  Ch..  31.72;  Mra.  J.  P.  D., 
(or  Saluda  Seminary,  9.  Cermaatowai 
First  Ch..  37,70,  PlttakBniki  Mlaslonary 
Society  of  Puritan  Ch.,  IB.  VTtmt  Pltta- 
taai  Ch,.  18,91;  Welsh  Ch,.  3,77.  ScraBloai 
Jones'  Memorial  Ch.,  2B;  Plymouth  Ch., 
16.88    Wllkesbarrei    Puritan    Ch..    4T.4S. 

Total  for  Pennsylvania JS61.15 

I^as  amount     refunded     to     Spring 

Creek    Ch ■  -      lO" 

Total  .     ■■■■ (B50.21 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— SSS-SS. 

WaaklBaloBi    Cleveland      Park    Ch..    2B: 
Ingram    Ch.,    38.65;    Lincoln    Temple,    two 
bbls.  Roods  for  Troy,  N.  C;  D.  F..  (or  Tal- 
ladega  College.   20. 
MARYLAND— WSjr.  „    „     ^ 

Baltlmorei  Asia,  Ch,.  39.27;  J.  3.  S..  box 
goods  (or  Saluda,  N,  C. 
OHIO — SS,22ft.34. 

AkroBi  F,  F„  tor  Talladega  College.  26. 
AaklBPdi  Mrs.  Brlggs"  8.  8.  Class.  10.  and 
two  boxes  goods  for  Marlon,  Ala.  Clere- 
iBBdi  Euclid  Avenue  Ch..  218,61;  First  Ch,. 
M.  Soc,  for  Lexington,  Ky,.  2. BO;  Hough 
Ave.  Ch..  6J;  Pilgrim  Ch,.  276.  Colanbuai 
First  Ch„  2B0:  Plymouth  Ch..  E8.E0.  KIp- 
t«ni  Mrs.  M..  bbl.  goods  (or  Marlon.  Ala. 
Marirllai  First  Ch..  2G.67:  Harmar  Ch.. 
4E  MedlBBi  First  Ch.,  E6.E0;  E.  A.  N..  for 
Straight  College.  E.  Obcrllai  United  Ch., 
10;  Miss  M.  M..  tor  Talladega  College.  2S. 
Saadnskyi  First  Ch..  82. B1;  A  B.  W.,  (or 
Talladega  College.  B.  Toledoi  Washing- 
ton   Street    Ch..    2G.14.      WelUagtoBi    First 

Tke  CobkI    Cvnferencc   o(  Ohio — Mr.   H. 

C.  Van   Swerlngen,  Treasurer.  H.4S4.0B. 

WoniBB-a    Home    Mlaatourr    Ualfta       of 
Oklo— By  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Williams.  Treas- 
urer, B72,56  and  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hob- 
pilHl.  25,     Total  6B7.B6. 
INDIANA — taSS-M, 

(DoBatloaa    3SS.Mt    Legacy    SIJM.) 

Aogolai  Ch.  Sunday  School,  4. 

CaBareKanoBal  CoBfereHce  ot  ladlaaa— 
By   Edgar  A.  Brown.  Treasurer,   }ie«.49. 

CoBgregatlOBal  WoHea'a  Haae  Hlaalaa- 
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ary  Union 

Treasurer, 


of  Indiana — ^Mrs.   A.   D.   Davis, 

185.47. 

JLEGACY 
Mooreo  Hills  John   Hawkswell,   31. 
MICHIGAN— 42,0T4.05. 

Carson  Cltyt  M.  E.  Ch.,  box  goods  for 
Athens,  Ala.  Chelsea t  L.  M.  Soc,  for  Mar- 
ion, Ala.,  3.  Constantlnet  First  Ch.,  bbl. 
iToods  for  Athens,  Ala.  Detroit  s  JPirst 
Ch.,  695;  First  Ch.,  two  bbls.  iroods  for 
Athens,  Ala.;  Doreas  Club,  box  groods  for 
Saluda.  N.  C;  Brewster  Ch.,  bbl.  groods 
for  Moorhead,  Miss.  Dextert  Ch.,  groods 
for  Athens,  Ala.  Grand  Rapids:  Ch.,  sack 
of  groods  for  Athens,  Ala.;  C.  E.  Soc,  Jr. 
Dept.,  Christmas  box  for  Moorhead.  Miss.; 
East  Ch.,  S.  S.,  for  Scholarship  at  Santee, 
Neb.,  80.  Lakesldet  Miss  E.  G.  S.,  for 
Kingrs  Mountain,  N.  C,  7.  Morendt  Ch., 
box  goods  for  Athens,  Ala.  Rockfordi  M. 
Soc.,  for  Lexington,  Ky.,  2.42.  St.  Clalrt 
Miss  M.  M.,  box  goods  for  Saluda,  N.  C. 
South  Havens  Ch.,  for  Athens,  Ala.,  11.56. 
Union  Cltyi  S.  S.,  Pilgrim  Bible  Class,  for 
Tillotson  College,  5.25. 

Michigan  Congrregatlonal  Conference — 
By  L.  P.  Haight,  Treasurer,  $1,678.68. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Mlchlfiran — By  Mrs.  L.  S.  Towler,  Treas- 
urer, $191.74.  (  $50  of  which  for  Scholar- 
ship  at    Saluda   Seminary). 

W^KSTERN  DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS — «4»244.82. 

Ablnsdoni  Ch.,  20;  Missionary  Soc,  bbl. 
goods  for  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.     Amboyt 
Ch.,  1-5.     Atkinsons  Ch..  ID;  Christian  En- 
deavor,  1.58.     Anrorat  First  Ch.,   30;   New 
England  Ch.,  67.19;  New  England  Ch.  Sun- 
day School,    7.70.     Batavlas  Ch.,   23.        BIk 
Rocks    Ch.    School,    3.      Blue    Islands    First 
Sunday  School,  4.50.     Brookllelds  Ch.,  6.37. 
Bndas   Ch.,    32.      Bureaus   Ch.,    4.94.   Byron s 
Ch..   7.20.     Carpentersvllles  First  Ch.,   6.54. 
Central  Lakes  Ch.,   16.     Champaigns  First 
Ch.,  7.25.     Chesterfields  Ch.,  5.84.     Chlcaaros 
Community    Ch.,    8.92;    Crawford      Sunday 
School,  12;  Fourth  Ch.,  31;  Manroe  St.  Fed. 
Ch.,  10;  New  England  Ch.,  95.22;  The  New 
First  Ch..   22.97;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.   B.   in 
First    Ch.,    50;    North    (Englewood)        Ch., 
25.50;  Park  Mar.or  Ch.,  25.50;  Pilgrim  Ch.. 
31.16;    Ravenswood   Ch.,   114;    Rogers   Park 
Ch.,    15;    South   Ch.,    13. IC;    University   Ch.. 
80;    Warren    Ave.    Ch..     7.25;    Washington 
Park   Ch..    12;   Wa.shington    Park   Ch.   Sun- 
day School,  2;  F.  H.  T..  for  Fort  Berthold, 
So.    Dak..    100.      Dallas      Cltys      Ch..      6..^)0. 
Danville:    First    Ch.,    11.        De    Kalbs    Ch., 
69.08.    Depues      Ch..    8.50.         Dundees      Ch.. 
28.54.      Dwlghts    Ch.^^and    Sunday    School. 
4.82.      East    St|    liOuTlis    Ch.,    6.19.       Elfcin: 
First    Ch.,    36.      Evanstons    First    Ch.,    400. 
Galesburgrs    Central    Ch.,     1.10;    Miss     Put- 
nam's   S.    S.    Class,    box    goods    for    Kinjcs 
Mountain,    N.    C;    Mrs.    McClellands    S.    S. 
Class,    S.    S.    Papers    for    Kings    Mountain, 
N.  C.      Gleneoes  Union      Ch.,     74.08.        Glen 
Ellyns  Ch..   7.01.     Godfreys  Ch..    16;   Ch..   to 
be  used  for  Chandler  Memorial  School.   10; 
Melville  Ch..   3.   Gran%-illes  Ch.,   40.88.    llar- 
veys  Ch..  23.74.     Hlfchland:  Ch..  4.73.  Hlns- 
dales  Union  Ch..   70.78.     Huntley:  Ch..   4.7:i. 
Jacksonville:    Ch..    1.       Ke^vnnee:    Ch..    20. 
lioeons  Ch.,   7.     Liodn:  Ch..   21.     Ln  (irnnge: 
First  Ch.,  90:  Miss  M.  C;.  V..  50.  La  Hnrpe: 
Ch..    7.18.      Lockport:    Ch..      2.63:      Sunday 
School    73c.      Lomlmrdl:      First   Ch..      23.46. 
MomeilleMs     Ch..    5.25.        Masons  Ch..    13  10. 
Mendons    Ch..     15.84.       Morvran    Park:    Ch., 
19.12.     Napervllles     Fir.st  Ch..   100.00;  First 
Ch.,   Sundav  School   l»i.84.      North   Ber^^yn: 
Ch..  4.25.     Oak  L.nwsi:  Ch..  .68.     Oak  Park: 
First    Ch.,    528:    Fir.st    Ch.    Sunday    SchoM. 
26.57;    Harvard   Ch.,    17.50:   Third   Ch..   9.65. 
Oneida:  Ch..    14.50.     Pnxlon:.    Mr.^.  .1.   B.  S.. 
box    goods    for    Marion.    Ala.      Poklns    Ch.. 
2.62.      Peorlns    FlrM    Ch..    213.      Peru.    Ch.. 
28.       Pittsllelds    Ch.,     30.       Princeton:    Ch.. 


9.61;  Sunday  School,  4.69.  Pr«p] 
Ch.,  4.99.  Rock  Fallss  Ch..  16. 
Ch.,  5.54;  L.  M.  Soc.  5.  bbl.  and  I 
for  Marion,  Ala.  Sewardi  C 
Shabbonas.  Ch.,  6.15.  Sheflleldi  S 
box  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Sprli 
Ch..  6.  SterlluKt  Ch.,  24.  Thaw 
10.  Villa  Ridges  Ch..  2.20. 
Wythe  Ch.,  2.46  Wankegans  Firs 
Waverlys  Ch..  5.18.  West  Chlcai 
Soc,  box  goods  for  Kings  Mount 
Western  Springs s  L.  M.  S.,  bbl.  \ 
Moorhead,  Miss.  W^est  fPnllnaaas 
6.66.  W^heatons.  Mrs.  J.  C.  P.,  ti 
goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  W^llmett 
l)orhood  Circle,  7,  and  bbl.  goods 
ion,  Ala.  Woodbums  Ch.,  6.36.  1 
Ch.,  18.19.     York%illes  Ch.,  12. 

Illinois  W^oman's  Home  Mlsslo 
lon^Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson,  Treas.,  } 
IOWA— ^92,394.71 

Amess  "Carry  On  Circle",  box 
Marion,       Ala.;       Rev.      H.      K. 
Santee,  50.     Comings  Missionary 
goods    for    Talladega    College. 
Missionary  Soc,  box  goods  f<n*  ' 
College.     lie  Marss  Missionary  S 
for  Moorhead.  Miss.     Oldss  L.  M. 
packages  goods  for  Moorhead.  Ml 
\illes  Ch.,  box  goods  for  Marlon 

Congregational  Conference  of 
.T.  Pooley,  Treasurer.  From  Chu: 
S.  S.,  11,730.65;  from  W.  H.  M.  t 
\%'ISCONSIN — $14MS0.18. 

(Donations  996.10 1  Leiracy  98 
Belolts  First  Ch..  7.     Brodheads  1 
bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead,     Miss. 
Ch.,   30.80.       Lone  Rocks  Ch.,  1. 
Ch.,    11.      Mllwaukees   Plymouth 
Spring   Greens  Ch.,    5.     'Wausani 
W.,  for  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  2 
Insrs  Ch.,  3. 

Wisconsin  Congregational  Coi 
By  1j    L.  Olds.  Treasurer.  I61D.95 

W^oman's    Home     Missionary 
\%'lHconsin — Mrs.    R.    B.    Way,      ' 
$275.35. 

LBGACT. 

Knu  Claires  O.  H.  Ingram,  |9! 
MI.^NESOTA — 9ijfie2.94. 

I>uluths  Mrs.  M.  P..  bbl.  goods 
head.      Miss.      Fairmonts.    W.    M 
goods    for    Moorhead,    Miss.      Ml; 
Fifth   Ave.    Ch..    L.   M.    Soc.    bbl. 
goods  for  Marion.  Ala.;  Lyndale 
boxes  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.;  Li< 
L.-M.  Soc.  two  bbls.  goods  for  Ma 
Plymouth   Ch.    Sewing   Soc,   bbl. 
goods  for  Marion,   Ala.;   H.  L..  5 
W.  T...  5.  F.  W.  L..  50c.  for  Tails 
lege!   Dr.  A.   M..   for  Talladego  ( 
H   .H.   L.    15.    E.  C.   S.   5.   Miss   L. 
Talladega    College.      New    Rlchl 
H.   E.   J.,   package  goods  for  Ms 
Rochester:  Sunday  School.   3.33. 
vlUes  C.  J.  C.  Class,  box  goods  f< 
Ala.    Altruistic    Girls,    goods    fo 
Ala.      W^asecas    Ch.,   two    boxes 
Marion.    Ala.      W^aysatas    L.    M. 
goods  for  Marion,  Ala. 

The  Congregational  Conferenc 
nesota,   $1,002.14. 

W^omnn*s    Home   Missionary 
Minnesota — By  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fanch 
$816  97. 
MISSOURI — 94<{0.R2. 

Florences    M.    A.    J.,    for    Talla 
lege.    2.      St.  Josephs   First  Ch., 
I.ouIms    Pilgrim   Ch.,    59.84;   Foun 
Ch..   8. 

Missouri  Congregational  Co: 
Bv  I*.   A.  Griswold.  Treasurer.  $ 

'\Vomnn*w     Home     Missionary 
Missouri — Mrs.    Chester    B.    Curl 
iiror.    $229.51. 
KANSAS — $374.11. 

Almas  Ch..  11.54.  Chases  Ch.. 
Insss    S.    S..    9.      Garden    Cltys    U 
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21.50.  *  Great  Bends  Mrs.  B.,  two.  boxes 
Koods  for  Saluda.  N.  C;  W.  M.  Soc,  goods 
for  Saluda.  N.  C.  Kansas  CItyt  Ruby 
Avenue  S.  S..  3.37  .  Manhattan i  Mrs.  M. 
W..  5.  SedBTwtckt  Ch..  19.50.  Tonganojciet 
ClL,  13. 

WomeB*«    Home  IMisalonary      Union      of 
Kansas— By    Ella    M.    Prixley,    Treasurer, 
$284.2X 
IVEBRASKA — $190.24. 

Areadlas  Ch.,  5.80.  ArUnirtont  Ch.,  21.25. 
Beatrices  Ch.,  7.22.  Cortlaads  Ch..  16.16. 
Crete  I  Ch.,  19.76  ;L.  M.  U.,  three  bbls.  goods 
for  Moorhead,  Miss.  Franklins  Ch..  15. 
Harrards.  Ch.,  6.1  D.  Lineolns  Plymouth 
Ch..  20.  Madrlds  Ch.,  5.75.  NelUrhs  Ch.. 
35.20.  iNepoaees  Ch..  4.  Olive  Branch  s 
German  Ch.,  10.  l¥eeplnff  l¥aters  Ch.,  24. 
NORTH  DAKOTA— 9236JUS. 
Beaeht  Missionary  Society,  2.  BIsmarcks 
G.  P.  W.,  for  Fort  Berthold.  10.  Bordulacs 
Ch.,  1.  Coal  Harbors  Parish  Ch.,  20.  Har- 
▼eys  Ch.,  4.  Deeringrs  Woman's  Guild,  3.80. 
Dickinsons  Ch.,  10;  Sunday  School,  10.25. 
Blhow€M>dMs  Ch..  5.  Edmonds s  Ch.,  1.  Gar- 
risons Ch..  8.  Grand  Porkss  Ch..  4.  Het- 
tlBi^ers  Ch.,  2.  Hopes  Ch.,  16.  Luvemes 
A.  J.,  for  Ft.  Berthold,  No.  Dak..  10.  Man- 
▼els  Bethel  Ch..  2.  Marions  Ch..  3.  May- 
%illes  Ch..  31.82.  Parshalls  Ch..  2.  Shieldss 
Ch..  2.      Willistons  Ch..   39.38. 

Wonuui's    Hon&e    Missionary     Union     of 
Xorth     Dakota — B.     C.      Stickney.       Treas.. 
$49.30. 
SOUTH    DAKOTA — $1,241.02. 

Acadcmys  Ch.,  15.  Armonrs  Ch.,  27.71. 
Athols  Ch..  4.60.  Belle  Ponrehes  Ch..  18.65. 
Beresfords   Gothland   Ch..    1-.     Bryants  Ch., 

3.  Chamberlains  Ch.,  17.  Cottonwood s 
Grindstone  Ch.,  1.78.  Casters  Ch., 
5.50.  EaKle  Bntte.  Ch..  3.50.  BIk 
Points  Sunday  School,  86c.  Estelllnes 
Ch.,  3.  Fort  Pierres.  Ch..  10.70. 
Prankforts  Ch.,  5.  Gann  Valleys  Ch.,  3.50. 
Gregorys  Ch..  18.60.  Henrys  Ch.,  9.60. 
Hishmores  Ch..  12.80.  Hill  Citys  Sunday 
School.  2.  Houarhtons  Ch..  9.  Huron  s  Ch., 
29.40.     Ipswich  s  Ch.,  20.30.     Mecklin^s  Ch.. 

4.  Milbanks  Ch..  9.44;  Ch.  Sunday  School. 
6.  MlsaioB  Hills  Ch..  3.49.  Newells  Ch., 
5.90.  Pierres  Ch..  20.42  Rapid  Citys  Ch., 
22.  Ree  Heishtss  Ch..  24.20.  ReviUos  Ch.. 
2.10.  Rockhams  Wheaton  Ch.,  9.76.  Tnr^ 
tons  Ch..  4.13.  Vlennas  Ch..  2.70.  l¥ater- 
towni  Ch..  54.45.  Wheatons  Ch.,  30.  Wil- 
low Lakess  Ch.,  29.50.  W^lnfreds  Ch.,  18. 
Taaktons   Ch.,   32.50. 

Chs.  Jubilee  Campaign  Funds,  I541.8D. .. 

Womma's    Home    BUssioiary    Union        of 
South  Dakota^^Mrs.  B.  L.  Burgress.  Treas- 
urer,  $198.23. 
COLORADO — 9424^5. 

Denvers  Blvd.  Ch..  13.25;  Second  Ch., 
50.13;  Sixth  Ave.  Community  (Formerly 
4th  Ave.).  5.95.  Greeleys  Ch.»  77.  Hen- 
denoui  Ch..  2.87;  Sunday  School,  1.75. 
f^eblos  First  Ch.,  17.50;  Pilgrim  Sunday 
School,  1.12.  Bethnnes  German  Ch.,  25. 
Collbraas  Ch..  2.80.  Denver s  Blvd.  Ch.,  4.90. 
Pilffrim  Sunday  School  (chart),  87c;  Ply- 
mouth Ch-.  62.27.  liovelands  First  German 
Evangelical  Ch..  25,  MontrcMies  Ch..  1-4.15; 
Maple  Grove  Ch.,  1.49.  Redvale  Ch.,  70c. 
Rocky  Fords  German  Ch..  30.  Sterlings 
German  Ch.,  15.  ^Vladsors  German  Ch.. 
50. 

'Woatan's    Home    Missionary      Union      of 
Coiomdo— ^rs.    J.    A.    Robertson,    Treas- 
urer. I26.1D. 
OiCLAHOMA — $135.32. 

Weatherfords   German    Ch.,    20. 

Cousresatlonal  Coaffereace  of  Oklahoma 
—By  Mrs.  M.  S.  Rowe,  Treasurer.   |75. 

'Woman's    Home      Missionary      Union    of 
OUakemuF— By   Mrs.    M.    S.    Rowe,    Treas- 
urer, 140.32. 
I^'YOMING — $3.99. 

Sheridans  Ch..   3.99. 


MONTANA — $57e.00 

Montana    C-onicregational    Conference   — 

By  Rev.  Frank  E.  Henry,  State  Treasurer, 

1576. 

NBW  Mfc:XlCO — 920.00 

Albuquerqaes    Ch..    15.       Gallaps    Ch.    of     * 
Christ.    8.      L.OS    Ranohos    de    Atrlsco    and 
San  Mateos  Ch..  3. 

PACIFIC    DISTRICT. 
CALIFORNIA — (Korthern)  $1,141.63. 

Adins  Ch..  6.48;  Sunday  School,  1.30.Ala- 
medas  First  Ch.,  64.80.  Auarers  Camps  Ch.. 
2.38.  Aubnms  Ch..  ID. 80  Benida,  54c. 
Sunday  School.  .81.  Berkeleys  First  Ch.. 
123.44;  Park  Ch..  8.78;  North  Ch..  26.98. 
Bowless  Ch.,  6.45.  Ceress  Smyrna  Park 
Ch..  4.68.  Cloverdales  Ch..  13.50.  ESurekas 
Ch.,  12.96.  Fowlers  Armenian  Ch.,  21.60. 
Fresnos  First  Ch.,  32.40;  Pilgrrim  Ch.,  54; 
Third  German  Ch.,  10.  Grass  Valleys  Ch., 
4.82.  GuemeviUes  Ch.,  .86.  Kenwoods  Ch., 
5.16.  Lodls  First  Ch..  1-00.46.  Loomlss  Ch.. 
10.80.  Mill  VaUeys  Ch..  1.94;  Sunday 
School,  .90.  Oaklands  Pilgrim  Ch.,  5.93; 
Fruitvale  Ave.  Ch.,  5.36;  Grace  Ch.,  3.56; 
Plymouth  Ch.,  58.20;  Japanese  Ch.,  2.70. 
OrovlUes      Ch..     12.42  Paradises      Craig 

Memorial  Ch.,  2.68.  Parliers  Ch..  10.80. 
Petalnmas  Ch.,  7.56.  Plttsburars  Ch.,  2.20; 
Sunday  School,  1.10.  Redwood  Citys  Ch., 
37.12.  Rio  Vistas  Ch..  .24.  Rlpons  Ch., 
4.44.  Sacramentos  Ch..  4.69.  San  Frands- 
cos  First  Ch.,  27;  Mission  Ch.,  5.4);  Rich- 
mond Ch.,  4.32;  Spanish  and  Italian  Sun- 
day School,  .27.  Sansers  Ch.,  5.  San 
liorensos  Ch.,  7.19;  Sunday  School,  1.3o. 
San  Mateos  Ch.,  6.75.  San  Rafaels  Sunday 
School,  .35.  Santa  Cruxs  Ch..  19.60.  Santa 
Rosas  First  Ch.,  1.02.  Saratogas  Ch., 
22.95.  Sebastopols  Ch.,  11.88.  Sonomas 
Ch.,  3.78.  Soqnels  Ch.,  5.40.  Stocktons  Ch., 
16.20.  Snisnns  Ch..  3.80.  Sunnyvales  Ch.. 
5.66.  Tiptons  Ch..  5.79.  Tulares  Ch.,  .59; 
Sunday  School,  .82.     "Wea verville s  Ch.,  2.60. 

l^Voman's        Home        Missionary      Union, 
of  North   California — $298.09. 
CALIFORNIA,   < Southern) — 91,940.03. 
(Donations  $1,779j97;  legacy  $100.00) 

BakersHelds  First  Ch.  24.  Blooming- 
tons'  Ch..  3.85.  Breas  Ch..  1.90.  Buena 
Parks  Ch..  25.53.  Chula  Vistas  Ch..  7.44. 
Comptons  Ch..  2.70.  Eagle  Rocks  Ch.,  5. 
Bscondidos    Ch.,    13.70.  Glendales    Ch.. 

7.20.  Grahams  Ch.,  2.40.  Hawthomes  Ch.. 
11.57.  Highlands  Ch.,  32.17.  Hyde  Parks 
Ch.,  10.80  La  Mesas  Central  Ch.,  13.20. 
Lemon  Groves  Ch.,  5.92  Little  Lakes  Ch., 
4.49.  Long  Beachs  Ch..  78.93.  "The  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Long  Beach,  Cal." 
for  Greenwood,  S.  C,  30).  Los  Angeles s 
First  Ch.,  259.62;  Park  Ch.,  10.80;  East  Ch.. 
1.95;  Pico  Heights  Ch.,  15.60;  West  End 
Ch.,  4.80;  Plymouth  Ch..  12;  Garvanza  Ch.. 
5;  Mt.  Hollywood  Ch..  109.87;  Ch..  of  Mes- 
siah, 63.61;  Pilgrim  Ch..  7.20;  Bethany 
Ch..  5.42;  Grace  Ch.,  2.45;  Hollywood  Ch.. 
23.40;  Armenian  Gethsemane  Ch.,  4.02. 
Manhattans  Lend  a  Hand  Circle,  2.51. 
Moarovias  Ch.,  11.75;  Maricopas  Ch.,  11.94. 
National  Citys  Ch.,  3.51.  Norwalks  Ch., 
2.70.  OH  Centers  Ch..  7.20.  Oneontas  Ch.. 
8.74.  IPalmss  Ch.,  1.08.  Panamas  Ch..  1.08. 
Pasadenas  First  Ch.,  101.94;  "A  Friend", 
in  First  Ch.,  10.  Perriss  Ch..  57.63.  Pom- 
onas  S.  S.,  3.  Ramonas  Ch..  3.75.  Red- 
landss  Ch.,  18.60.  Riversides  First  Ch., 
15.  San  Bernardinos  First  Ch..  36.35.  San 
Diegos  First  Ch.,  35.29;  Logan  Heights 
Ch.,  5.58;  Mission  Hills  Ch.,  4D.56;  Park 
Villas  Ch.,  4.20;  Ocean  Beach  Ch.,  .96.  San 
Jacintos  Ch.,  5.45,  and  for  L.  A.  Japanese 
work,  4.50.  Santa  Anas  .Ch.,  20.  Santa 
Barbaras  First  Ch..  14.40;  Japanese  Ch., 
6.60.  San  Ysidros  Ch..  .24.  Seeleys  Ch., 
.71.  Shafters  Ch.,  4.67.  Sierra  Madres  Ch.. 
3.60.  Terminals  Ch..  3.36.  Venlces  Ch., 
1.40.  Villa  Parks  Ch.,  24.  IVascos  Ch..  18. 
Whittiers  Ch.,   30;   Sunday  School,    2;   Mrs. 
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Brcw-le 


Main 
18.86. 
WASHIKGTOX— «26T^4. 

AnscarlVHi    Ch..       Z.40. 
nclliiwfeami   Ch..   1-1. 
—    ■        "^li,,    1. 

I  Social 
viirpi  <jn.,  lu.  ifcpr  Park 
Uocli'ty.  £.:iu.  KskIf  llarbori  Ch..  3.  Kvpr- 
elti  First  Ch..  13,30.  Granite  Fall*.  2.5u. 
Hlllrardi  Ch..  &.  lonei  Ch..  11.  .llai-hlaHi 
Ch.,  2.  Mpdlcai  Laket  ch..  4.  Motin- 
talB  VIcwi  Ch..  1,  OdeMai  FirKt 
BnKllsh  Cli„  10,  RoMillai.  Ch .  k 
SemtUei  Beacon  Hilt  Ch..  3;  Buyvl<-w  (;h.. 
2:  Columbia  Ch..  3;  Queen  Ainict  Ch..  ID; 
Edg-ewater  Cb..  9.  Spokanet  Wcatniltister 
Ch..  10;  Sunday  School,  l;  Corbin  Fark 
Ch..  8.  TaeOBui  First  Ch.,  Zi;  I'lymouth 
Ch..  S,3S,  TuBBBketi,  Ch„  1.  Vancuuvrr 
Cb..  i.  Walla  Wallai  Flrut  Ch.,  63. S2. 
Wancoadai  Ch..   1. 

Wonan-a  Hamc  MlHlonarr  Union  of 
Wanhlniclon— Miss  Ituborts.  Trcu  surer. 
116,67. 

IDAHO— aiso.im. 

Atnerlcan  FalUi  Xoar  Ch..  2.  nolnrt  First 

Ch„  32;  Flrat  Sunday  School,  12.     Counclli 
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people,   for  '. 
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D.    IjOnoPhu,    2;   S.    Soknbi'.    7r 

ltBirali.\ii  Ch..  67c.  KalDplhli   cninose  (1 

7.90.     Kakaakoi  Japanese  Ch..  .70  Kahuki 

HawaliiLn   Ch..    6.17.      Kakaakoi      Japnni 

Ch.,   .3r,.      Kohnlat  jBpaneBf    ■"-      -  ' 
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Union  of  Ohio— Mrs.  A.  M.  Wl 
Treasurer.  IT. 

NORTH  CAROLINA — VIT-Vno. 
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"LEARN  TO  RIDE  THE  HORSE  THAT  THROWS  YOU" 


W 


HAT  finer  legacy  could  that  knightly  soul,  Sylvester  Home, 
have  left  us  than  the  winged  words  he  spoke  in  Boston  the 
day  before  he  died.  Learn  to  ride  the  horse  that  throws 
you.  Let  them  stab  us  wide  awake,  as  we  set  out  to  achieve  the 
impossible  during  1921 ! 

What  a  superb  figure  of  speech !  You  might  write  the  thrill- 
ing story  of  the  human  race,  in  the  gradual  mastering  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  in  terptis  of  horse  taming.  Kipling's  hero  of  the 
'Tirst  Chanty,"  the  earliest  to  trust  himself  to  a  floating  log, 
thus  becoming  the  pioneer  sea-king;  Fulton  sending  his  first 
crude  steamer  up  the  Hudson  at  the  very  moment  that  it  was 
being  conclusively  demonstrated  in  Parliament  that  a  vessel  trav- 
eling under  its  own  power  was  a  palpable  absurdity;  Marconi 
wooing  the  first  dim  messages  from  the  ocean  spaces  that  told  of 
wireless  contact  with  the  continent  over  the  seas;  Simpson  and 
Morton  bequeathing  anaesthetics,  and  our  army  surgeons  fas- 
tening responsibility  for  yellow  fever  upon  the  deadly  mosquito 
through  tests  on  their  own  bodies  at  the  risk  and,  in  some  cases, 
at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives ;  the  Wright  brothers,  satire  to  the 
contrary,  realizing  the  dream  of  the  much  ridiculed  Darius  Green 
that  the  air  is  an  ocean  to  be  navigated  even  as  the  sea ;  Peary, 
Amundsen  and  Scott  laying  siege  to  the  Pole  until  they  forced 
unconditional  surrender;  Paul  Savonarola  and  Luther  winning 
the  trophies  of  Spiritual  conquest  in  the  face  of  herculean  odds; 
each  one  unsaddled  again  and  again,  but  each  one  in  the  end 
taming  and  riding  the  horses  that  threw  them! 

The  hardship  of  it,  the  cost  of  it!  Aye,  the  zest  of  it,  the 
fun  of  it,  the  glory  of  it! 

Then  welcome  each  rebuff  that  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go! 
Be  our  Joys  three  parts  pain;  strive  and  hold  cheap  the  strain; 
Learn  nor  accofunt  the  pang;  dare  never  grudge  the  throe! 

The  sky  pilot  is  in  the  apostolic  succession  of  horse-tamers. 
There  are  falls  enough,  in  all  conscience,  in  store  for  the  faithful 
prophet  of  righteousness.  If  the  certainty  of  having  to  master 
refractory  and  plunging  steeds  has  terrors  to  daunt  him,  he 
may  well  feel  that  he  has  a  call  not  to,  but  out  of,  the  ministry. 

This  is  no  time  for  the  coward,  the  sluggard  or  the  slacker. 
The  call  of  the  hour  from  parish,  from  denomination  and  from 
Kingdom,  is  to  the  aspiring,  the  resolute,  the  dauntless,  the 
heroic.  Not  yet  is  the  day  past  when  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
suffereth  violence  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force. 

LEARN  TO  RIDE  THE  HORSE  THAT  THROWS  YOU. 

— F.  N.  W. 


AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN  PHILANTHROPY 
By  Henry  A.  Stimaon,  D.  D.,  New  York  City 
mm^  HE  failure  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  to  carry  out  its 
/■I       plans  and  to  raise  the  amount  of  money  proposed  is  doubly  to 
^^      be  regretted ;  the  immediate  purpose  was  important  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  meeting  the  need  will  be  greatly  increased. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  country  should  kfiow  the  extent  of  the  need 
both  today  and  in  the  immediate  future,  and  what  are  the  available 
sources  of  supply.  As  by  need,  in  this  instance,  is  necessarily  meant  that 
which  is  our  own  or  which  looks  to  us  for  help  because  of  our  existing 
relations  to  it,  apd  the  aid  we  have  been  rendering,  the  question  of  pos- 
sible supply  is  for  the  hour  uppermost. 

The  Interchurch  Movement  made  the  radical  mistake  of  entirely 
overestimating  the  amount  of  money  that  might  be  expected  from  people 
outside  the  churches.  As  their  plan  was  for  a  world-wide  forward  move- 
ment on  a  scale  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the  new  world  result- 
ing from  the  war,  for  which  $250,000,000  for  immediate  use  should  be 
obtaiTied,  it  was  thought  that  some  $40,000,000  might  be  fairly  expected 
from  "Class  B,"  that  is  the  great  number  of  well-disposed  and  well-to-do 
people  outside  the  churches. 

The  managers  were  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  experience 
of  the  churches  and  of  the  general  philanthropic  organizations  which 
have  sprung  from  them — the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  the  schools,  colleges,  settlements,  hospitals,  missions, 
etc.,  at  home  and  abroad  which  always  have  been  almost  exclusively  de- 
pendent upon  the  churches  and  those  connected  with  them  for  their  sup- 
port; but  they  assumed  that,  because  the  Movement  was  united  and 
world-wide,  the  outside  community  would  respond  to  the  call,  especially 
if  a  part  of  the  fund  should  be  regarded  as  specifically  their  gift.  Con- 
sequently, $40,000,000  was  asked  of  them,  of  which  $9,000,000  would  be 
for  the  expense  of  the  Movement  and  the  remainder  for  the  general 
cause. 

There  was  doubtless  ground  for  their  course,  as  popular  opinion, 
influenced  in  part  by  certain  great  individual  gifts  and  legacies,  would 
support  it.  Professor  Farrand,  for  instance,  has  recently  quoted  Henry 
Adams  to  this  effect.  He  said :  "Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  the 
pursuit  of  gain  that  made  men  more  generous,  tolerant  and  liberal  in 
their  dealings  and  their  relations  with  their  fellow-men,  and  not  the 
teachings  of  the  church.  As  commerce  increased  its  hold  that  of  the 
church  relaxed."  This  remained  to  be  shown  misleading  as  to  benevo- 
lence. When  it  turned  out  that  only  sometiiing  less  than  $3,000,000  was 
received  from  this  source,  which  would  meet  less  than  a  third  of  the  ex- 
penses as  planned,  disturbance  and  change  of  plan  were  inevitable. 
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It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  good  people  to  know  that  practically 
"Class  B"  does  not  exist.  The  war  brought  many  surprises.  One  of 
them  is  that  despite  the  vast  amount  that  was  raised  in  one  way  and 
another  by  the  Government,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  amount  given  to 
it  and  to  the  war,  the  great  sums  received  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  the  Red  Cross  and  the  war  chests  of  the  cities,  and  the  boundless 
supplies  for  hospitals,  soldiers,  prisoners  and  refugees,  all  came  in  the 
main  from  church-going  people,  the  accustomed  givers.  While,  of  course, 
ihere  were  some  large  outside  benefactions  and  a  multitude  of  small  gifts 
the  aggregate  of  th^e  was  in  each  case  so  small  as  not  to  affect  the  usual 
experience. 

Confirmation  of  this  will  be  found  in  almost  any  community. 
Great  legacies  from  men  little  known  as  public  benefactors  now  and  then 
awaken  surprise.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  general  truth.  The  strait 
into  which  many  a  charity  falls  when  some  church  fails  to  continue  its 
support,  or  some  well-known  Christian  dies  or  is  left  without  sympa- 
thetic heirs,  is  a  common  experience.  And,  though  he  may  have 
grateful  memory  of  occasional  outsiders,  no  one  who  has  had  to  raise 
money  for  any  charity  but  knows  how  small  is  the  circle  of  those  who 
give. 

This  being  the  case,  the  main  dependence  must  be  upon  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  giving  and  who  feel  the  force  of  the  Christian  appeal. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so.  Every  possible  gift  will  be  needed 
and  welcomed,  but  these  are  the  facts. 

What,  then,  is  the  situation  today  as  to  the  need? 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott  has  recently  returned  from  what  he  considers 
the  most  important  of  his  annual  trips  to  Europe  in  twenty-five  years. 
Remembering  that  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  newly  come  from  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  the  Red  Cross,  said  that  the  diseases  now  sweeping 
over  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  are  ''the  mightiest  danger  to  all  human- 
ity since  the  deluge,"  we  turn  to  Dr.  Mott.  He  says :  "If,  for  example, 
you  take  out  of  Poland  today  the  American  anti-typhus,  the  American 
Y.  M.  C*  A.  which  covers  the  entire  Polish  army  of  1,250,000  men,  and 
is  touching  all  the  influential  springs  of  life  in  Poland,  the  fascinating 
b^nnings  of  the  American  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  including  their  part  in  the 
practical  ministry  of  the  Gray  Samaritans,  sent  out  and  trained  by  them, 
the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Board,  whose  work  I  studied  with  great 
sympathy  and  satisfaction,  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  not  to  mention 
other  American  agencies — if  you  were  to  cut  out  these,  there  would  be 
practically  nothing  left  for  the  amelioration  of  the  tragic  lot  of  the  great 
buffer  state  of  civilization.  And  this  is  but  one  nation.  You  could 
make  equally  well-supported  claims  in  the  case  of  others.'' 

The  task  of  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  overseas  is  far  from  fin- 
ished, it  is  "serving  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  2,650,000  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  500,000  unrepatriated  war  prisoners,  of  the  6,000,000  it  has 
touched,  and  100,000  members  of  labor  battalions."  Its  work  in  the  war 
was  so  well  done  that  "virtually  every  nation  in  Europe  when  its  work 
is  known  by  the  leaders  is  clamoring  for  its  nation-wide  extension,  and 
for  no  other." 

In  addition  to  the  various  active  organizations  here  referred  to, 
the  Near  East  Relief  which  has  raised  and  applied  to  saving  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  Asia  Minor,  some  $50,000,000,  is  now  planning  to 
raise  and  spend  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  this  year,  besides  unlimited 
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amounts  of  clothing  and  supplies,  and  is  feeding  and  caring  for  100,000 
orphan  children,  one-half  of  whom  it  has  gathered  in  orphanages. 

Now  comes  the  terrible  famine  in  North  China  where  25,000,000 
people  face  starvation  and  death.  In  addition,  the  missionary  and  be- 
nevolent work  of  our  churches  extending  to  every  people  around  the  globe 
as  well  as  our  own  land,  has  never  had  such  heavy  tasks  laid  upon  it, 
and,  while  facing  the  greatest  opportunities  in  its  history,  has  never 
found  itself  more  hampered  for  want  of  the  large  sums  now  required. 
There  was  never  so  much  money  in  the  country,  never  were  there  so 
many  people  possessing  wealth,  and  never  was  there  such  prodigal  ex- 
penditure or  such  wide-spread  luxury. 

Meanwhile,  money  is  wanted  for  every  form  of  philanthropy  at 
our  doors ;  hospitals,  colleges  and  innumerable  local  charities  are  making 
insistent  drives.  The  causes  are  worthy  and  great  sums  are  needed; 
the  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  number  of  people  having  ample  means 
is  no  indication  of  the  sources  from  which  the  needed  funds  will  come, 
or  of  ease  in  obtaining  them. 

American  philanthropy  is  wide-reaching  and  its  unselfishness  is 
generally  recognized.  Its  heart  and  its  purse  are  alike  open.  The  world 
has  come  to  acknowledge  that  no  need  is  too  great  for  it  to  seek  to  supply, 
and  none  too  small  to  receive  its  sjrmpathy  and  help.  It  is  not  as  gener- 
ally known  how  distinctly  Christian  is  its  inspiration  and  how  definitely 
Christian  are  the  sources  of  its  supply,  and  the  men  and  women  by  whom 
it  is  administered. 

Because  of  these  limitations  which  are  of  no  man's  making  or  de- 
sire, but  which  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  attention  should  be  called  to 
them,  that  every  man  of  good  will,  having  means,  should  give  aid ;  and 
that  those  who  needs  must  bear  the  chief  burden  be  not  disheartened 
when  the  list  of  givers  seems  relatively  small. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

^^OUR  new  important  leaflets  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Congre- 
mm  gational  World  Movement.  The  first  is  entitled  "The  Congrega- 
/^ '  tional  World  Movement — ^A  Restatement  of  Our  Position,"  by 
Charles  E.  Burton,  a  clear  and  succinct  statement  regarding  the  Move- 
ment and  the  ends  it  seeks  to  compass.  The  second  is  "Our  Congrega- 
tional Heritage— What  Shall  We  Do  With  It?"  This  consists  of  three 
programs  based  on  the  Survey  of  1920-1921.  The  third  is  a  "Steward- 
ship Referendum,"  which  presents  a  novel  and  interesting  plan  for  the 
promotion  of  stewardship.  The  fourth  is,  "What  Was  Done  With  the 
Money?"  and  is  an  accounting  by  the  Societies  regarding  the  use  of  the 
money  received  through  the  Emergency  Fund,  together  with  brief  ref- 
erences to  some  further  critical  needs. 

All  but  the  "Stewardship  Referendum"  are  for  free  distribution. 
The  latter,  including  a  ballot  sheet,  is  offered  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per 
hundred,  or  fifteen  cents  per  dozen,  to  help  defray  expenses  of  printing 
and  postage.  Distribution  is  made  through  the  regional  or  state  oflSces, 
or  from  the  central  office,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HAND  PICKED  RECRUITS  FOR  THE  CHURCH 

By  Rev.  John  H.  Andreas,  D.  D^  Norfolk,  Nebraska 

CHAPTER  II 
Churdi  Membership  the  Avenue  of  Approach 

^d  T  is  well  in  planning  to  approach  a  person  to  secure  his  enrol- 
ill  ment  and  enlistment  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  to  have  a  definite! 
mlf  concrete  thing  that  you  ask  him  to  do  Many  terms  and 
phrases  once  valuable  have  become  more  or  less  obsolete  in  the  thinking 
of  the  average  man.  "Be  born  again,"  "Be  converted,"  "Give  your 
heart  to  Christ,"  "Seek  Salvation" — are  all  precious  words.  They  may 
stand  for  a  great  and  a  vital  experience  in  the  life  of  the  soul.  But 
they  are  not  good  words  with  which  to  begin  your  work.  They  may 
well  be  used  in  the  course  of  your  conversation.  It  has  seemed  to  the 
writer  that  an  invitation  to  one  to  unite  with  the  church  is  a  request  to 
do  a  definite  thing  which  he  at  least  thinks  he  understands.  Make  it 
very  plain,  however,  as  you  go  on,  that  to  unite  with  the  church  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  nor  is  it  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  an  occasion  and  an 
opportunity  to  make  public  confession  of  one's  faith  in  and  allegiance 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  one's  desire  to  ally  himself  with  Christ's  followers 
for  Christian  influence  and  service.  The  real  end  desired,  is  a  life 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  definitely  committed  to  the  obedience, 
service  and  fellowship  of  Christ,  bearing  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in 
character  and  service.  It  is  a  life  transformed  and  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  proving  God's  good  will  for  itself  and  for  society  (Note  Romans  12: 
1-2) .  But  the  individual's  definite  and  essential  part  in  this  is  his  own 
act  of  the  will.  The  varying  degrees  of  repentance,  or  rather  of  the 
manifestation  of  it,  and  the  emotional  experiences  of  individual  souls 
will  be  determined  by  their  previous  lives,  their  temperament  and 
training.  The  work  of  forgiving,  cleansing,  regenerating,  perfecting, 
are  acts  of  God's  Spirit  for  which  He  is  responsible.  When  a  man 
says  to  God  '1  will"  God  will  do  His  part.  An  invitation  to  unite  with 
the  church,  when  properly  presented  and  explained,  calls  for  this  def- 
inite act  of  the  will  and  opens  the  entire  subject  of  Christ's  mastery 
of  his  heart  and  life. 

Make  the  community  feel  that  the  church  to  which  you  invite 
people  is  a  going  concern,  filled  with  real  live,  red-blooded  men  and 
women — ^the  men  and  women  who  are  doing  things — and  that  the 
church  is  doing  things. 

Have  a  Vest  Pocket  List 

Have  a  vest  pocket  memorandum  with  you  all  of  the  time.  On 
one  page  write  every  name  that  might  be  considered  a  prospect  for 
membership.  On  another  page  start  a  list  for  a  certain  date  and  see 
these  persons  as  soon  as  possible.  When  they  have  decided  favorably, 
transfer  them  to  another  fist  that  will  be  the  list  presented  to  the  church 
for  its  vote.  If  they  do  not  decide  favorably,  keep  them  on  a  list  of 
possibilities  as  long  as  you  think  there  is  any  hope. 
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Always  have  a  date  set  for  receiving  members  whether  you  have 
any  one  in  prospect  or  not.  Announce  the  date  when  you  will  receive 
members,  though  you  know  of  none  to  unite.  You  will  seldom  be 
disappointed.  In  tialking  with  regard  to  a  certain*  date,  if  he  says  he 
cannot  unite  then,  immediately  place  his  name  on  the  list  for  the  next 
date  and  follow  him  up. 

On  the  morning  that  a  class  is  received,  announce  in  your  printed 
bulletin,  if  you  have  one,  or  make  the  statement  from  the  pulpit  that 
the  next  class  will  be  received  January  2nd  or  March  6th  or  Easter 
Day,  or  whenever  the  next  date  is  fixed.  In  this  way  you  keep  before 
the  mind  of  the  church  people  the  fact  that  the  church  and  pastor  have 
recognized  this  as  the  definite  business  of  the  church  and  that  you 
have  a  definite  and  well-planned  program. 

Sources  of  Names  for  Tour  List 

There  are  a  number  of  sources  from  which  your  lists  may  be 
secured.  First,  the  Sunday  School.  Have  your  teachers  hand  you  the 
names  of  new  pupils  in  the  class.  This  new  name  will  usually  mean 
your  introduction  to  a  new  family,  if  you  follow  it  up. 

Second,  your  choirs.  Some  pastors  will  have  no  one  in  the  choir 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  church.  I  would  enlist  them  in  the  choir 
and  expect  that  the  next  step  will  be  into  the  church  membership. 

Third,  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  To  think  that  this  valuable 
organization  is  intended  to  give  bazaars  and  chicken  pie  dinners  ana 
earn  money  alone,  is  to  miss  three-fourths  of  its  value.  Its  chief  value 
rather  is  as  an  avenue  of  Christian  fellowship,  through  which  recruit? 
are  secured  for  the  church.  Help  to  make  it  a  live  organization.  In- 
spire your  ladies  with  the  desire  to  make  it  grow  and  to  invite  to  its 
meetings  new  people,  at  least  new  to  the  Society.  Be  there  yourself 
and  meet  them. 

Fourth,  have  your  real  estate  men,  your  bankers,  your  merchants, 
as  they  meet  men  in  a  business  way,  also  casually  ascertain  their 
church  relationship  and  report  the  names  to  you. 

If  you  think  that  these  methods  are  not  applicable  to  the  small 
community  where  new  families  are  rare,  /ou  are  mistaken.  They 
need  not  be  new  to  the  community.  They  may  be  new  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  newly  discovered  as  prospects.  They  have  been 
tried  in  communities  ranging  from  a  population  of  two  hundred-fifty 
to  one  of  thirteen  thousand — communities  that  are  growing  and  those 
that  are  diminishing  in  numbers  of  available  Protestants — and  it  has 
been  proven  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  material  in  any  pastor's  parish. 
So  long  as  there  is  one  man,  woman  or  child  in  your  parish  who  is  not 
a  member  of  some  church  in  that  community,  you  have  plenty  of 
material,  an  unexhausted  source  of  supply  for  growth  in  membership. 


OGOD,  we  thank  thee  for  Jesus  Christ  our  Holy  Saviour,  who 
was  lifted  upon  the  cross  and  whom  thou  hast  exalted  to  thy 
throne.  May  all  men  be  drawn  to  thee  through  Him.  M^ 
we  see  our  lives  in  the  light  of  His  sacrifice ;  make  us  sharers  of  his 
victorious  life.  We  open  our  lives  for  the  incoming  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit.  Receive  us  into  the  fellowship  of  thy  suffering  and  thy 
victory.    Amen. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  HER  SURE  SUCCESS 

ijjr  O  the  realization  of  the  triumph  of  the  church — ^your  church,  the 
1 1        church  universal — ^there  are  two  parties 

^f  The  party  of  the  first  part  is  the  minister.  Without  a  well- 
informed,  inspiring,  sacrificial  leadership  there  can  be  na  achievements 
The  party  of  the  second  part  is  his  people— you  and  I.  Without  our 
co-operation,  a  co-operation  which  is  also  intelligent,  continuous,  ade- 
quate, sacrificial,  there  can  be  no  achievement  This  is  the  point  where 
the  machinery  most  frequently  breaks  down.  There  never  yet  was  a 
soccesBful  industay  which  did  not  have  a  head  with  a  gift  for  leader- 
ship. But  neither  was  there  ever  a  successful  industry  where  the 
manager  was  expected  to  be  stoker  and  engineer  and  electrician  and. 
machinist  and  purchasing  agent  and  sales  manager.    Never! 

And  this  leads  us  to  insist  that  what  the  church  needs  most  to  the 
end  that  she  may  "arrive,"  to  borrow  Browning's  word,  is  not  some- 
program,  novel  because  from  afar,  not  some  strange  or  magic  thing,  is 
not  the  possession  of  some  rare,  unusual  gift,  but  rather  simple,  un-- 
adorned,  sacrificial  devotion.  The  will-to-do,  which  is  shot  through^ 
with  passion,  'in  every  member  of  the  church — this  will  tell  the  story.    , 

This  homily  is  introductory  to  the  story  of  a  man  who  incarnates 
this  spirit.  He  lives  in  a  suburb  of  Greater  New  York.  Every  morn- 
ing he  leaves  home  on  an  eight-o'clock  train  and  it  takes  him  an  hour 
to  get  to  his  work.  It  is  rarely  earlier  than  6 :30  when  he  reaches  home 
at  night.  Evenings,  a  half  day  or  less  Saturday,  and  Sunday — ^this 
is  all  his  free  time,  and  from  that  has  to  be  taken  hours  for  lawn-work 
and  tasks  about  the  house,  while  responsibility  for  others  in  the  home 
circle  has  in  time  past  made  serious  inroads  as  well. 

He  believes  in  the  church.  When  he  was  only  three  years  of  age 
his  mother  took  him  to  public  worship  for  the  first  time.  That  night 
he  said :  ''Mother,  I  have  been  to  church  today,  and  I  like  it,  and  I  am 
going  every  Sunday  as  long  as  I  live."  Up  to  the  present  moment  he 
has  scarcely  broken  his  record.  His  father  was  a  minister.  Perhaps 
that  is  one  reason  for  tl\e  remark.  Not  only  so,  in  the  previous 
generation  there  was  a  great-uncle  who  was  Superintendent  of  one 
school  for  over  forty  years.  Because  of  his  inheritance,  in  part,  the  sub- 
ject  of  this  sketch  still  insists  he  believes  in  the  church.  Despite  his 
daily  work  and  its  demands,  he  wants  to  give  the  world  something  of  his 
college-trained,  God-inspired  personality. 

Two  years  ago  he  took  the  superintendency  of  a  Sunday  School 
of  a  denomination  other  than  his  own.  He  has  swung  that  proposition 
alone.  The  membership  of  the  school,  when  he  took  it,  was  100.  To- 
day it  is  nearly  200.  During  the  Sundays  of  the  school  year  of  1919- 
1920,  on  twenty-four  out  of  thirty-five  there  were  new  pupils.  None 
was  accounted  a  scholar  of  the  school  until  after  a  probationary 
attendance  of  six  weeks.  The  total  number  of  new  recruits  was  forty- 
eight.    None  of  them  came  from  other  churches. 
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When  this  man  became  Superintendent  the  collections  of  the  school 
for  the  church  amounted  to  $7.00  per  year.  Last  year  they  were 
$493.  When  he  began  his  work  the  sdiool  gave  to  missions  only  $207. 
a  year.  Now  they  give  each  Sunday  to  the  work  at  home  and  else- 
where at  the  rate  of  $500  per  year. 

His  force  of  teachers  this  Superintendent  secureis  by  his  own 
work.  This  year  he  filled  eight  vacancies  in  one  week,  and  the  second 
week  of  the  school  year  the  school  started  off  on  the  right  foot  and  for 
the  inarch.  Though  the  observance  of  a  Children's  Day  is  not  the 
practice  of  this  particular  denomination,  last  year  there  was  a  festival 
which  was  somewhat  like  a  Children's  Day  observance.  Class  by 
«class  the  school  stood  in  its  varying  sections  and  repeated  memory 
work  until  finally  there  had  been  given  Psalms  8,  23,  24,  91,  the  whole 
•of  the  40th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  Beatitudes,  the  13th  chapter  of  I 
dorinthians,  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Catechism. 

Each  year  the  Superintendent  prints  an  encyclical  which  goes  the 
rounds  of  the  teachers.     Herewith  are  some  of  its  items : 

"Pupils  are  late  unless  they  are  In  their  classes  before  we  start  sin^ngr  the 
opening  hymn. 

Any  pupil  who  Is  absent  two  Sundays  in  succession  should  be  looked  up  by 
Ills  or  her  teacher,  and  if  absence  continues,  reported  to  the  Superintendent  In 
writingr  (grivlngr  name,  address,  and  telephone  number.) 

Each  pupil  should  use  his  or  her  individual  collection  envelopes.  Resrularity 
is  a  splendid  habit  to  acquire. 

You  should  encourage  your  class  to  have  "class  pride"  in  the  care  with  which 
each  person  keeps  and  uses  his  or  her  property. 

Our  time  is  too  limited  to  permit  of  play,  laxness.  or  inattention.  It  is  self 
evident  that  you  will  get  farther  with  your  class  by  setting  them  an  example 
rather  than  by  scolding.     Start  by  being  punctual. 

Don't  expect  your  class  to  learn  their  outside  work  until  you  have  done  so. 
Here  again,  lead  by  setting  the  example. 

Each  pupil  has  a  hymnal  and  a  Bible  that  are  his  own  personal  property  this 
-school  year  (but  not  to  be  taken  home).  I  believe  you  will  find  this  encourages 
l^ersonal  interest,  not  only  in  their  use,  but  in  their  proper  cere. 

I  hope  these  duties  will  not  be  burdensome  to  you,  because  you.  as  a  teacher, 
^re  responsible  for  only  a  few  pupils,  whereas  if  these  duties  were  taken  care  of 
H>y  a  single  person  for  the  whole  school,  it  would  mean  that  our  secretary  would 
.do  an  excess  amount  of  work — and  as  his  duties  are  at  present  arranged,  he  is 
'doing  a  great  deal  more  work  than  we  can  well  expect  of  u  r?rson  that  gives  his 
rservice  for  the  good  of  the  cause." 

Do  you  wonder  that  this  is  an  effective  school  and  the  livest  pro- 
position in  the  church,  and  that  other  tired  commuters  and  suburban- 
ites rally  to  this  man's  teaching  force  in  response  to  his  inspiring 
challenge  ? 

We  are  wondering  today — ^you  and  I — ^how  we  may  add  to  the 
power  of  the  church,  how  she  may  become  equal  to  the  new  tasks. 
The  spirit  of  this  man  tells  the  story — ^not  by  magic,  not  by  some 
"angel  visitant,"  not  by  an  Aladdin's  lamp  proposition.  When  we 
i?00,000  Congregationalists  set  ourselves  to  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  Jesus'  way  of  the  Cross  is  the  only  way  to  our  success,  then  the 
<rhurch  will  commence  to  arrive. 

Perhaps  someone  will  say  that  this  story  is  hardly  worth  the 
■telling,  that  it  is  not  an  exhibit  of  unusual  ability.  Precisely  not.  .That 
is  just  the  reason  I  have  cared  to  tell  it.  Given  ordinary  men  and 
women  who  will  try  to  make  their  Church  School  what  this  Church 
School  is,  and  World  Movement  plans  will  no  longer  be  pleading  the 
cause  of  27,000,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States  who  are  not 
vunder  religious  instruction. 
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Do  you  want  to  be  of  service  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  rewarded  ? 

Read  our  offer  elsewhere  under  the  title,  "A  Literary  Contest." 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

Note  the  account  elsewhere  in  this  section  of  the  new  stereopti- 

cons  for  sale  at  the  office  of  this  Society,  and  at  practically  half  price. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

• 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Rev.  James  F.  Walker,  formerly  of 
the  Redvale  Parish,  Colorado,  and  later  founder  of  the  splendid  com- 
munity program  at  Collbran,  Colorado,  is  now  East  and  available  tem- 
porarily for  platform  work.  Churches  and  societies  wishing  appoint- 
ments should  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  Promotion. 

♦  ♦         * 

Two  remarkably  interesting  folders,  one  descriptive  of  the  Syrians 
in  the  United  States  and  the  other  of  the  Greeks  in  this  country,  writ- 
ten by  Professor  William  I.  Cole  of  the  Department  of  Apphed  Sociolog>, 
Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Massachusetts,  and  published  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education,  have  recently  come  to  the  Editor's  hand. 
Both  these  folders  are  now  available  for  distribution  through  our  Publi- 
cation Department. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

Do  not  fail  to  read  the  play  by  the  Church  School  boys  of  South 
Church,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  to  be  found  in  the  Home  Missionary 
Section.  We  are  having  a  reprint  made  which  will  be  free  upon  appli- 
cation. Mr.  Pastor  and  Mr.  Superintendent,  get  your  boys  to  attempt 
some  home  missionary  dramatics.  Send  the  results  to  us.  July  is  the 
other  home  missionary  month  under  the  Sunday  School  Chart  Plan. 
The  material  will  be  available  not  later  than  June  15th,  and  the  general 

theme  will  be  "The  Conmiunity  Church  as  an  Americanization  Center." 

«         ♦         ♦ 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Henry,  General  Missionary  in  Montana,  is  East  for 
three  weeks,  taking  appointments  in  Connecticut  under  the  direction  of 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  in  that  state.  Rev.  James  M. 
Graham  comes  to  Massachusetts  the  latter  part  of  this  month  with  a  fas- 
cinating story  of  developments  at  Thorsby,  Alabama.  He  will  spend  the 
entire  time  in  the  Bay  State  and  may  be  had  for  appointments  by  com- 
municating with  Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Badger,  Secretary  of  The  Massachusetts 
Woman's   Home   Missionary  Association,    14   Beacon   Street,    Boston, 

Massachusetts. 

i»         *         ♦ 

The  social  service  work  at  Ellis  Island  has  been  very  definitely 
organized  this  past  year,  under  the  efficient  and  sympathetic  leadership 
of  Colonel  Helen  R.  Bastedo,  the  Government  Director  of  Social  Service 
at  the  Island,  and  the  general  oversight  of  the  General  Committee  of 
Immigrant  Aid.  One  of  the  new  things  is  a  children's  room,  where  the 
children  now  crowded  in  the  detention  rooms  can  have  an  hour  a  day  of 
fresher  air  and  relief  from  bad  surroundings.  Mrs.  Cavicchia,  one  of 
our  workers  in  the  Brooklyn  Italian  Church,  spends  one  day  a  week  in 
this  work  for  children  at  the  Island. 
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SNOWY  MOUNTAIN  PARISH 

By  Rev.  Ebner  H.  Johnson,  Billings,  Mont. 


A  SUDDEN  attack  of  critical 
illness  in  a  far-away  place 
in  Montana  raised  the  cry 
for  a  doctor  and  precipitated  a  race 
with  death.  A  young  ranchman  of 
Rothiemay  swung  into  the  saddle 
of  the  fastest  horse  in  the  stables 
and  dug  in  his  spurs.  The  faith- 
ful steed  seemed  to  understand  and 
put  every  ounce  of  his  strength  in- 
to the  race.  When  the  horse  gave 
out,  the  rider  secured  another 
mount,  and  then  another,  and 
another  —  and 
made  the  nine- 
ty-six miles  to 
Billings  in  six 
hours. 

On  the  re- 
turn trip,  with 
the  doctor  in 
tow,  he  found 
three  horses 
dead — ^his  fav- 
orite among 
them.  "Human 
life,"  said  he, 
"is  worth  more 
than  horse- 
flesh." 

That  is  the 
measure  of  a  young  Montana  man, 
and  it  is  also  indicative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  the  Snowy 
Mountain  Parish,  which  at  present 
includes  Hedges,  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad;  Nihill;  Ross- 
ville;  Rothiemay  and  Franklin.  It 
takes  seventy  hours  to  "make  the 
rounds." 

For  the  past  two  seasons  this 
parish  has  been  served  by  Rev.  H. 
Roy  Phillippi,  a  student  at  Ober- 
lin  Seminary.  A  description  of 
this  field  may  be  found  in  the  Sur- 
vey for  1920-21.  An  interesting 
article  by  Mr.  Phillippi  may  also  be 
found  in  the  Home  Missionary 
Society's  section  of  The  American 
Missionary  for  October,  1920. 

The  "Larger    Parish    Plan"    is 


SNOWY    MOUNTAIN   PARISH 

[ 

Orsaniied  Churches 

Hedges,    membership    

11 

Rothiemay,    membership    

22 

Franklin,  membership   

11 

Nihill,   membership    

10 

(Clara,  reported  well  organized.) 

(Tuffley,  reported  well  organized.) 

Snowy    Moimtain    Parish    is    a 

real 

Congregational  field.     When  Clara 

and 

Tuffley  are  turned  over  to  us  we 

will 

be  the  only  denomination  in  this  whole        | 

area. 

well  established  by  experiments  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Snowy  Mountain  Parish  provides 
a  large  field  for  a  man  who  is  am- 
bitious to  do  big  things  for  the 
Kingdom  and  msdces  practicable  a 
program  of  service  that  will  appeal 
to  the  people  in  a  sparsely-settled 
area  si^ciently  to  persuade  them 
to  come  long  distances  and  in  such 
numbers  as  will  give  our  mission- 
ary a  good  audience. 

Much    missionary    money    has 

been  wasted, 
and  many  good 
men  have  been 
driven  out  of 
the  ministry  hy 
trjring  to  do 
the  work  in 
conventional 
ways  under 
unconvention- 
al circum- 
stances.  If  a 
missionary  is 
sent  fifty  miles 
to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment and 
finds  nobody 
in  attendance 
the  money  spent  on  the  trip  is  lost 
and  the  minister  is  worse  than  dis- 
couraged. How  is  it  possible, 
therefore,  not  only  to  get  the 
minister  to  the  place  of  meeting 
but  to  get  the  audience  there  also? 
The  service  car  will  take  the 
minister  to  the  preaching  point, 
and  the  label,  ''Congregational 
Service  Car/'  will  do  much  to- 
ward leading  the  people  to  real- 
ize that  something  worth  while  is 
being  done.  When  a  moving  pic- 
ture outfit  is  added  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  service  car,  the  num- 
ber who  attend  is  greatly  in- 
creased. This  has  been  found 
true  in  Star,  North  Carolina,  in 
Collbran,  Colorado,  and    in  the 
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r  River  Parish,  Montana, 
it  is  possible  for  the  pastor 
lunce  church  services  and 
,  there  is  a  combined  ap- 
The  mother,  interested  in 
as  work,  will  come  for  the 
aer\'ices,  while  the  movies 
ppeal  to  members  of  the 
who  may  not  be  responsive 
summons  to  the  church  ser- 


vice. The  result  is  that  all  go  and 
all  stay,  which  gives  the  pastor  a 
chance  to  "sell"  the  great  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  to  them. 
Even  when  specifically  religious 
films  are  not  used,  is  it  not  a  ser- 
vice rendered  to  God  to  break  the 
monotony  of  life  many  miles  from 
the  railroad,  especially  for  the 
women  and  children?  About  five 
hundred  dollars  will    provide  a 
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portable  movie,  a  generator  that 
will  develop  the  necessary  elec- 
tric current,  and  the  attachments 
which  will  enable  the  operator  to 
run  the  generator  with  the  auto- 
mobile engine. 

In  addition  to  the  preaching 
places  already  developed,  we 
have  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Presbyterians,  under  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Home  Missions 
Council,  for  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain fields,  so  Clara  and  Tuffley 
are  likely  to  be  added  to  our 
work.  This  will  probably  result 
in  Hedges  becoming  a  separate 


from  failure  after  failure, 
"Rothiemay  Flat"  had  ( 
which  ranged  from  fair  to  ( 
The  past  season,  when  other 
tions  produced  good  crops 
rains  failed  at  the  crucial  ' 
and  a  very  fine  promise  resi 
in  disaster. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  fa 
a  fine  church  building  would 
been  erected  at  Rothiemay 
this  time. 

There  are  now  orgar 
churches  at  Franklin,  Hei 
Nihill  and  Rothiemay.  The 
also     an     organized    churcl 


field,  while  Franklin,  Rothiemay, 
Tuffley,  Emory  and  Clara  make 
up  the  Snowy  Mountain  Parish, 
The  southern  side  of  the  Snowy 
Mountain  is  a  much  favored  spot. 
It  has  the  protection  against  the 
wintry  winds  afforded  by  the 
magnificent  mountains  and  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  perpetual  snow  in- 
sures cool  nights  in  the  heat  of 
summer.  The  section  is  a  fav- 
ored one,  agriculturally,  but  the 
past  season,  as  it  happens,  was  a 
near  failure.  In  years  when  other 
parts  of  the  state  were  suffering 


Clara,  and  the  people  have  Tt 
some  money  toward  a  buil 
project.  There  is  a  church 
ganization  at  Tuffley,  and  f 
the  work  at  this  point  anc 
Clara  is  turned  over  to  us  act 
ing  to  the  Home  Missions  C 
cil  plan,  we  shall  have  a  ui 
field.  This  will  make  it  pos 
for  us  to  go  forward  and  pi 
our  best  efforts  for  the  succe; 
this  great  parish.  Get  us  a  i 
a  Ford,  and,  if  possible,  five 
dred  dollars  for  a  movie  01 
and  we  will  make  glad  this  w 
countryside. 
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AN  HEROIC  DEMONSTRATION  OF  FAITH 

By  Rev.  Hewiy  Hoersch,  Yale,  Ida. 

IN  the  December  number  of  The  problems  and  difficulties  whicli 
American  Missionaby  an  ap-  confront  the  smaller  ones,  there 
peal  was  made  to  the  churches  would  be  much  greater  coopera- 
of  the  denomination  for  aid  in  the  tion.  With  this  idea  in  view,  I  am 
way  of  shoes  and  clothing  for  a  going  to  try  to  introduce  our 
number  of  the  people  in  this  great  church,  its  people,  and  its  program 
parish  who  have,  during  the  past  to  the  readers  of  The  American 
four  years,  been  experiencing  the  MISSIONARY, 
losses    which    crop    failure    after         During  the  month  of  January  it 


crop  failure 
have  entailed. 
We  have  r  e- 
joiced  in  the 
wonderful  r  e- 
sponse.  Eleven 
churches  and 
several  individ- 
uals responded 
most  generous- 
ly. Thir  teen 
boxes  and  two 
bundles  of  cloth- 
ing were  re- 
ceived, and  two 
boxes  and  two 
bundles  are  now 
on  the  way.  We 
are  well  sup- 
plied and  have 
a  few  baskets- 
ful  remaining 
over.  I  shall  not 
try  to  express 
our  gratitude 
and  apprecia- 
tion of  this  assistance  in  words, 
but  we  have  dedicated  our- 
selves, at  a  special  prayer 
meeting,  for  a  larger  service  to  the 
Kingdom,  in  order  to  become  more 


CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH, 
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is  our  custom  to 
have  a  series  of 
what  we  call  re- 
vival meetings. 
These  meetings 
are  held  every 
night  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  If 
possible,  an  out- 
side minister  is 
invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  these 
services,  and  a 
special  effort  is 
made  for  a  spir- 
itual revival  of 
the  eittire 
church  and  the 
winning  of  new 
converts.  Both 
young  and  old 
attend.  The 
minister  preach- 
es a  short  ser- 
mon, which  is 
followed  by  short  testimonies 
from  persons  present,  after  which 
the  congregation  unites  in  prayer, 
asking  for  an  outpouring  of  God's 


worthy  of  the  help  and  sympathy     spirit.     We  feel  that  this  meeting 


of  these  good  Christian  friends. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  all 
our  little  home  missionary  church- 
es were  to  receive  the  same  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  which  ours  has. 
there  would  be  a  wonderful  uplift 
in  all  our  home  missionary  work. 
It  is  such  an  inspiration  to  know 
that  others  are  praying  for  you 
and  are  willing  and  ready  to  help. 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  large  church- 
es were  to  get  acquainted  with  the 


always  results  in  great  blessing. 
As  a  result  of  these  services  last 
year,  six  girls  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen,  and  four 
older  people,  confessed  their  faith 
in  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  This 
year  ten  new  members  came  into 
the  church,  and  how  inspiring  it  is 
to  hear  these  young  converts  pray 
and  give  testimony  of  their  spir- 
itual experience! 

A    Sunday    prayer    meeting    is 
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held  in  connection  with  our  Chris- 
tian Endeavor.  It  ia  the  custom 
for  the  program  committee  to 
give  out  several  Bible  passages  to 
different  members  to  read.  A  live- 


PASTOR    AND    CAR,    AFTER    FOUR 

YEARS   OF   SERVICE 

ly  discussion  follows,  after  which 
both  young  and  old  unite  in  sing- 
ing and  prayer  service. 

As  to  social  entertainments,  we 
have     a     literary     society    which 
meets    once    a    month  during  the 
winter  season.     The  program  con- 
sists of  addre.sses,  recitations,  pa- 
pers and  debates.  These 
programs   are  very   in- 
structive. Both  old  and 
young  take  part.  Some 
of  the  subjects  for  de- 
bate have  aroused  much 
interest  and  I  am  giv- 
ing   them    because     of 
that    fact :    Resolved, 
"That  Paul  Was  a  More 
Christlike     Man     than 
Mo.sea;"     "That  David  i-;ai 

Was  a  Greater  Man  than  Daniel;" 
"That  the  War  Has  Brought  Us 
More  Good  than  Evil;'*  "That 
Money  Leads  More  Men  to  Ruin 


than  Alcohol;"  "That  a  More  Ca- 
pable Sunday  School  Teacher  Is 
Needed  for  the  Primary  Class  than 
for  the  Seniors."  Last  spring  we 
held  several  literary  contests  with 
other  churches  and  won  on  both  oc- 
casions. 

Recently  our  young  people  have 
been  enjoying  what  they  call  social 
evenings.  These  are  usually  held 
at  the  home  of  the  pastor.  As  a 
rule,  the  evening  is  spent  in  play- 
ing games  and  at  its  close  refresh- 
ments are  served. 

We  hold  an  annual  missionary 
festival.  A  special  day  is  set  aside 
by  the  church,  and  everyone  who 
is  able  to  work  brings  some  money 
for  missions.  This  is  regarded  as 
a  thank  offering  for  the  harvest  of 
his  labors.  At  tiiis  festival  the  pas- 
tor of  one  of  the  other  churches  is 
invited  to  preach  a  special  sermoii 
on  home  and  foreign  missions.  The 
date  is  announced  several  veda 
before  the  meeting,  ao  that  every- 
one will  have  time  to  prepare  for 
the  collection.  During  the  years 
of  continued  crop  failures,  some 
of  the  people,  especially  the  boys 
and  girls,  •  earned  their  mission 
money  by  picking  rocks  on  the 
state  highway  or  hoeing  beets  in 
fields  some  thirty  miles  distant 
from  their  homes.  The  result  ia 
that  often  we  raise  about  three 
times  the  amount  of  our  appor- 
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tionment  for  missions.  It  is  our 
aim  to  reach  a  point  where  all 
shall  give  the  tenth  of  their  yearly 
income  for  missionar7  causes. 
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Because  of  the  crop  failures  in 
the  last  four  years,  some  fifteen 
of  our  families  had  to  leave  in  or- 
der to  earn  a  living  elsewhere.  We 


along  without  ours.  I  could  not 
have  traveled  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-six  miles  every  other  Sun- 
day   without    it,    and    by   its   as- 


are  hoping  for  a  good  crop  next  sistance  I  have -often  preached  at 

year,    for    there    has   been    about  three  different  places  on  the  same 

three  times  the  amount  of  winter  day.      It  was  especially  valuable 

moisture  this  season  that  we  usu-  during     the     influenza     epidemic 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  PARSONAGE 


ally  have.  It  is  also  our  earnest 
bdief  that  the  prayers  and  good 
vifdies  of  the  people  who  are  tak- 
ing so  much  interest  in  us  will 
bring  real  prosperity.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  large  dam  is  under  con- 
struction on  Snake  River,  thirty 
miles  from  Yale.  If  this  prospect 
is  successful,  all  our  land  will  be 
irrigated  within  a  few  years,  and 
crop  failures,  with  the  suffering 
and  nuBerr  which  they  entail,  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
-  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give 
■n  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  missionary  car,  which  was  do- 
nated to  us  four  years  ago,  on 
omditioD  that  I  remain  four  years 
in  the  service  of  the  Society  and 
on  the  same  field.  Cars  are  a  great 
expense  in  these  days  of  the  high 
cost  of  living,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  get 


How  often  it  was  pressed  into 
service  when  a  doctor  was  needed, 
and  the  nearest  physician  is  thirty 
miles  away.  We  even  carried  pa- 
tients who  were  very  ill  to  his  of- 
fice, 1  verily  believe  it  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  two 
persons  who  were  most  seriously 
ill.  Then,  too,  our  nearest  trading 
point  is  thirty  miles  away,  and 
how  helpful  the  car  has  been  in 
carrying  groceries  and  other  ne- 
cessities these  thirty  miles,  I  can- 
not begin  to  say.  Above  all,  the 
blessed  idea  of  being  in  possession 
of  a  car  which  was  donated  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to 
be  used  in  the  service  of  God 
stands  out.  May  God  abundantly 
bless  the  donor  for  his  loving  sac- 
rifice for  the  good  of  this  far-away 
home  missionary  field.  Its  value 
cannot  be  overestimated. 


16 
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THE  LARGER  PARISH  PLAN  IN  ACTION 

By  Rev.  Isaac  Cassel,  Montrose,  Colo. 


rE  entire  program  outlined 
for  the  work  in  the  Montrose 
Larger  Parish  is  coming 
along  in  a  gratifying  way.  The 
response  along  financial  lines  has 
be€9i  partioularly  encouraging, 
considering  the  present  business 
depression .  which  is  being  felt  in 
alt  parts  of  the  country. 

While  the  character  of  the 
work  does  not  permit  the  tabulat- 
ing of  large  results  as  rapidly  as 
was  hoped  and  expected,  we  are 
certain  that  in  the  long  run  they 
will  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 
For  example,  since  the  extension 
work  at  Coal  Creek  was  begun 
last  spring,  several  families  have 
been  driving  the  nine  miles  be- 
tween that  place  and  Montrose  in 
order  to  attend  Sunday  School  and 
church.  Of  one  family  of  six,  four 
members,  including  the  father  and 
mother,  have  united  with  the 
church,  and  when  the  pledge  card 
for  current  expenses  was  turned 
in,  the  father  signed  up  for  sev- 
enty-five cents  per  week  for  those 
expenses  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  benevolences.  We  are  work- 
ing in  the  expectation  of  interest- 
ing a  great  many  of  the  country 
people  in  the  church  and  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  become  close- 
ly identified  with  it. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  express 
ou^  great  appreciation  and  thanks 
for  die  lift  on  our  expense  account 
given  by  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety. It  is  our  hope  that  this  as- 
sistance may  be  continued  for  a 
few  months.  The  difficulty  we  ex- 
perienced last  spring  in  securing  a 
man  for  the  church  extension 
work  put  something  of  a  damper 
on  the  whole  proposition.  The 
fact  that  two  men  were  called  who 
ultimately  decided  that  they  could 
not  undertake  the  work  was  some- 
what disturbing.  We  are  re- 
covering  very   rapidly,    however. 


Mr.  Davies,  the  new  EJxtension 
Secretary,  is  not  an  ordained  man, 
but  he  has  for  years  been  very 
active  in  church  and  Sunday 
School  work  and  was  anxious  to 
get  into  some  form  of  social  ser- 
vice endeavor.  So  far  he  has  done 
splendid  work.  Let  us  have  a  year 
or  two  of  such  assistance  as  he 
can  give,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
set  up  a  program  that  will  make 
Congregationalists  glad  to  have 
had  a*  share  in  aiding  this  enter- 
prise—one they  may  well  be 
proud  of. 

Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Spencer, 
our  Physical  Director,  are  work- 
ing out  an  organized  play  pro- 
gram at  the  schools  on  our  circuit. 
They  try  to  reach  every  school 
about  once  in  two  weeks  for  the 
noon  hour.  Mr.  Spencer  takes 
charge  of  the  girls'  play  hour, 
while  Mr.  Davies  looks  after  the 
boys.  An  especially  good  time  was 
enjoyed  on  one  occasion  when  a 
fine  fall  of  snow  made  the  ground 
ideal  for  "Fox  and  Geese"  and 
"Deer  and  Hound,"  both  games 
well  fitted  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
This  work  is  being  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  both  teachers 
and  children.  On  Saturday  after- 
noons there  are  two  hours  set  a- 
side  for  the  use  of  the  "gym"  by 
the  folks  from  the  circuit.  Usually 
there  is  a  good  attendance. 

His  work  with  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  has  also  been 
highly  satisfactory.  A  member- 
ship contest  was  started,  an  auto 
race  from  Montrose  to  Salida,  and 
this  has  put  the  young  people  on 
their  mettle.  Recently,  a  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  orchestra,  consist- 
ing of  six  or  seven  musicians,  ap- 
peared. This  is  something  we 
have  long  hoped  to  see,  for  where 
there  is  an  orchestra  to  lead  the 
music,  there  is  apt  to  be  real  life 
in  the  meeting. 
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A  SUMMER  IN  THE  WOODS 

By  J.  Harold  Du  Boia,  Union  Theologic(U  Semiriary,  New  York  City 
{Concluded) 


WHAT  is  the  church  doing  to 
serve  the  serious  situation 
which  prevails  in  the  log- 
ging camps  ?  Very  little.  Judging 
from  his  experiences  of  the  past 
summer,  the  writer. is  inclined  to 
think  that,  bo  far  as  the  sympa- 
thetic attention  which  the  logger 
is  receiving  from  the  church  is  con- 
cerned, he  might  be  in  the  .wilds 
of  darkest  Afrcia  rather  than  in 
the  woods  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Many  heathen  in  foreign  lands  are 
greater  objects  of  the  church's  con- 
cern than  are  the  men  in  our  own 
logging  camps.  There  is  not  a 
church  of  any  kind  within  miles  of 
any  of  the  camps,  and  the  few  sky 
pilots  employed  by  the  various 
home  boards  are  given  such  exten- 
sive fields  that  often  they  find  it 
impossible  to  visit  a  single  camp 
more  frequently  than  once  in  two 
or  three  months.  For  instance, 
there  was  not  a  single  religious 
-■-,   hplrf   ;„    th^  „,;,„,.„   (.^^p 
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ble  prey  to  evil  temptations  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Nevertheless,  the 
church,  for  the  most  p_art,  is  over- 
looking this  splendid  'opportunity 
to  be  of  real  service  to  the  logger. 
A  few  loggers  are  reached  by  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  Pentecostal 
Mission,  and  other  religious  organ- 
izations of  this  type  which  make  a 
practice  of  holding  street  meetings ; 
but  into  a  regular  church  a  logger 
scarcely  ever  finds  his  way.  He  re- 
ceives plenty  of  luring  invitations 
to  the  haunts  of  sin,  but  few  suc- 
cessful invitations  to  the  house  of 
God. 

Of  course,  the  logger  himself  is 
not  at  all  inclined  to  complain 
about  this  lack  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  church.  His  contempt 
for  the  church  is  at  least  as  great 
as  the  church's  neglect  of  him.  He 
sometimes  has  considerable  respect 
for  what  he  holds  to  be  true  re- 
ligion and  real  admiration  for  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  or  even  some 
contemporary  religious  leader;  but 
for  organized  Christianity  he  sel- 
dom has  anything  except  suspicion 
and  disdain. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  the 
church's  duty  toward  the  logger 
is  the  same  as  its  duty  toward  all 
men  everywhere.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, its  obligation  is  dual.  It*  is 
obliged,  first  of  all,  to  preach  to  the 
logger  the  Christian  gospel  of  both 
personal  and  social  salvation,  and 
secondly,  to  practice  this  gospel  in 
all  of  its  relationships  with  the  log- 
ger. It  should  be  a  teacher,  but  it 
should  also  serve  in  practical  ways. 

It  seems  difficult  to  derive  and 
maintain  a  gospel  in  which  both 
the  personal  and  social  emphases 
have  their  proper  place.  It  is  so 
easy  to  allow  one  of  these  empha- 
ses to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  the 
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other.    In  liberal  circles,  today,  for 
example,  there  is  a  particular  dan- 
ger lest  the  social  may  be  empha- 
sized to  the  exclusion  of  the  per- 
sonal.   But  if  the  church  is  to  make 
its  full  contribution  to  the  needs  of 
the  logger,  it  is  the  writer's  experi- 
ence that  it  must  go  to  him  with 
both  of  these  emphases.  To  preach 
a  strictly  personal  gospel  to  the 
class-conscious  wobbly  would  be  to 
fill  him  with  disgust  for  the  gospel. 
To  preach  a  strictly  social  gospel 
to  the  average  logger  would  be  un- 
timely    and     inappropriate.     He 
must  be  converted    into   a   better 
man  before  the  attempt  is  made  to 
present  to  him  a  vision  of  a  better 
world.     When,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  ready  for  this  vision  of  a  bet- 
ter world,  it  would  be  foolish  to  in- 
sist upon  him  confining  his  gaze  to 
the  personal  ideal.    Of  course,  the 
two  emphases  are  closely  related, 
and  niust  always    be    present    in 
some  form  of  combination.     The 
variation  is  only  one  of  relative 
emphasis  in  preaching.     In     the 
mind  of  the  preacher,  both  empha- 
ses must  be  of  equal  importance. 

It  seems,  however,  that  owing  to 
the  great  antagonism  of  the  logger 
to  the  church,  this  preaching  func- 
tion must,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  be  subordinated  to  the  serv- 
ing function.  It  is  through  per- 
forming little  practical  services  for 
the  logger  that  the  church  best  de- 
stroys this  antagonism  and  pre- 
pares the  way  for  its  greater  ser- 
vices. Providing  the  camps  with 
plenty  of  good  books  and  maga- 
zines, for  instance,  would  help  pave 
the  way  to  a  more  sympathetic  re- 
lationship. It  would  also  help 
greatly  if  the  sky  pilot  has  the 
time  and  means  to  arrange  for  lit- 
tle concerts  and  entertainments  as 
well  as  religious  services  in  the 
camps.  A  phonograph,  with  some 
good  records,  would  undoubtedly 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  men. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  the  de- 


velopment of  athletics  in  the 
camps.  A  sky  pilot  who  is  able  to 
give  some  attention  to  this  side  of 
the  life  of  the  men,  providing  the 
necessary  equipment  and  arrang- 
ing competitions  within  the  camps, 
as  well  as  athletic  leagues  between 
the  various  camps,  would  soon 
wake  up  to  find  himself  the  idol  of 
the  men,  and  they  would  soon  be 
ready  to  listen  at  any  time  to  his 
serious  words  of  counsel.  It  is  the 
writer's  opinion  that  unless  the  sky 
pilot  has  time  for  these  little  prac- 
tical services  and  this  close  person- 
al contact,  his  work  in  the  logging 
camps  will  be  of  little  avail. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  churches  are  not 
free  to  do  as  they  please  in  the 
camps.  The  camps  are  privately 
owned,  and  the  owners  are  quite 
particular  as  to  the  type  of  relig- 
ious work  which  is  done  in  them. 
If  the  sky  pilot  should  be  inclined 
to  sympathize  too  greatly  with  the 
feelings,  ideals  and  demands  of  the 
logger,  he  would  probably  be 
frowned  upon  by  the  employer. 
But  rather  than  for  the  churches 
to  decline  to  preach  the  gospel  that 
it  should  preach  and  do  the  work  it 
should  do,  the  writer  would  be  in 
favor  of  transferring  the  seat  of 
religious  operations  from  the 
camps  to  the  neighboring  cities. 
In  these  cities  the  church  would  be 
free  to  provide  forums  for  the 
men,  or,  better  still,  institutes 
much  like  those  that  are  now  pro- 
vided in  many  ports  this  season.  In 
connection  with  these  institutes, 
there  might  well  be  a  hotel,  a  res- 
taurant, a  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool,  games,  rooms,  ete.,  as 
well  as  an  assembly  hall  and  cha- 
pel. In  such  an  institution,  in  fact, 
all  phases  of  the  life  of  the  logger 
might  well  receive  careful  atten- 
tion; but  above  all  else  the  insti- 
tution would  serve  as  the  loggers' 
church.  There  he  would  be  brought 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  the 


ao 
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personality  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
led  to  accept  Him  as  his  example 
and  personal  saviour.  There  he 
would  be  taught  the  full  meaning 
of  his  own  wild  demands  for  jus- 
tice, freedom  and  equality,  and  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  great- 
est cause  on  earth,  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  Christianity's  social  ideaL 


Never  will  the  writer  forget  the 
summer  of  the  year  1920,  for  be 
realizes  the  immense  amount  of 
personal  good  which  the  ten  wedcs 
in  the  logging  camps  of  the  North- 
west has  already  done  him,  and  he 
now  lives  only  to  help  make  real 
the  still  greater  social  good  which 
the  experience  has  made  possible. 


A  LITERARY  CONTEST 

DO  YOU  who  read  The  American  Missionary  want  to  advance 
home  missions  and  yourself  at  the  same  time?  If  so, 
read  on. 

The  Publication  Department  of  this  Society  is  looking  for 
home  missionary  stories  appropriate  for  publication  in  this  maga- 
zine, but  more  particularly  in  leaftlet  form  for  distribution  among 
the  churches.  We  are  seeking  stories  either  grounded  in  fact  or 
the  product  of  the  imagination,  if  the  latter  is  true  to  the  tradition 
and  spirit  of  the  Society,  calculated  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
home  missionary  program  and  to  secure  devotion  of  life  and  gifts 
for  the  same. 

The  stories  may  properly  deal  with  any  phrase  of  our  work — 
frontier,  rural,  urban,  immigrant.  On  application,  literature 
will  be  furnished  from  which  to  secure  the  ground  work  lor  such 
narrative.  The  stories  should  not  exceed  1,600  words  in  length, 
must  be  submitted  in  typewritten  form  and  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Story  Contest,  care  of  Rev.  William  S.  Beard,  The  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society,  Room  801,  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Rev.  Charles  S.  Richards, 
D.  D.,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Wilcox,  and  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Gates,  D.  D.,  will 
pass  upon  the  merits  of  these  stories.  To  all  whose  stories  are 
accepted  and  used  a  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  awarded. 

These  tales  may  be  illustrated,  if  desired,  and  in  that  case 
photographs  should  accompany  the  manuscript.  Photographs 
must  be  sharp  and  clear  and  calculated  to  reproduce  well. 

All  stories  must  have  the  author's  name  accompanying  the 
article,  but  a  nom-de-plume  may  be  used  in  the  printiing,  if  the 
author  desires.  A  stamped  envelope  will  insure  the  return  of  the 
manuscript  if  it  is  not  accepted. 

The  contest  closes  August  1. 1921. 


God  has  never  promised  to  screen  us  from  suffering  in  this  world, 
and  a  prayer  might  be  a  very  selfish  prayer  which  asks  to  be  spar^  the 
Cross.  But  suffering  rightly  borne  lifts  us  nearer  God,  and  makes  us 
humbler,  wiser,  and  nobler.    It  need  not  even  deprive  us  of  our  peace. 

— ^Rev.  Raymond  Calkins. 
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C  H.  M.  S.   VERSUS  H.  C.  L. 

(Editor's  Note. — Many  readers  of  The  American  Missionary 
have  become  familiar  with  the  service,  entitled  "Serving  the  Rural  Com- 
munity," prepared  by  this  Society  for  use  in  the  Sunday  Schools  during 
January',  1921,  in  connection  with  the  Chart  Plan  for  the  Church  Schools 
of  the  denomination.  At  South  Congregational  Church,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Dame,  and  the  Missionary  Superintendent,  Miss  Mary  Jenness,  decided 
to  put  the  material  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  boys  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  sixteen.  The  young  folks  liked  the  general  idea  of  the  ser- 
vice, but  thought  there  was  too  little  action.  They  proved  to  be  con- 
structive critics,  as  boys  always  are.  We,  who  foolishly  thought  we  had 
submitted  something  worth  while,  after  we  had  seen  the  work  of  these 
boys,  were  conscious  of  rapidly  developing  senility.  The  play  will  be 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  and  may  be  had  free  upon  application. 

We  suspect  that  we  shall  be  able  to  submit  similar  offerings  to  our 
readers  when  other  schools  try  their  hand  at  this  sort  of  literary  work. 
July  is  the  next  Home  Missionary  Society  month,  and  the  general  theme 
will  be  "The  Community  Church  as  a  Center  of  Americanization.") 


CHARACTERS 


Bfr.  C  n.  aim  S. 
Bfr.  Montana 


Mr.  South  Dakota 
Mr.  H.  C.  L. 


STAGE  SETTING 

A  table  on  which  is  placed  a  pasteboard 
model  of  a  church  as  much  like  the  €k>ll- 
bran  Church  before  the  erection  of  the 
Community  House  as  possible. 

BNTESl  MR.  C.  H.  M.  S. 

Heavily  laden.  Carries  a  suitcase  and 
a  small  moving  picure  machine  under  one 
uin  labeled  C.  H.  M.  S..  and  a  toy  piano 
under  the  other.  He  drops  his  baggage  in 
the  center  of  the  stage  and  draws  a  long 
breath. 

Mr.  C.  H.  M.  S.  :  Well,  here  I  am, 
at  CoUbran,  Colorado!  That  was 
some  long  trip  from  New  York, 
but  I've  got  important  business 
here.  Now  I  must  get  busy  and 
make  this  a  model  rural  center. 
Here  is  my  first  job— to  build  a 
Community  house  for  these  peo- 
ple. Guess  I'll  put  it  alongside  the 
church. 

Opens  the  suitcase  so  that  the  side  la- 
beled G.  H.  M.  S.  stands  up  against  the 
leg  of  the  table  and  is  plainly  seen  through- 
out the  address.  Takes  from  it  a  paste- 
board model  of  the  CoUbran  Ck>mmunity 
House,  and  sets  it  on  the  table  beside  the 
church.  Takes  out  other  articles,  holding 
^^ch  up  admiringly,  and  then  arranging 
^hem  at  the  front  of  the  stage.  As  he 
begins,  enter  from  opposite  sides  Mr.  Mon- 
tana and  Mr.  South  Dakota,  wearing  gray 
•hlrtB,  red  ties  and  cowboy  hats.  They  lis- 
^  in  the  background. 


Mr.  C.  H.  M.  S.  :  Here's  a  piano 
for  the  church  h3anns,  and  sQme 
Victrola  records  for  their  Com- 
munity House.  Wish  my  Victrola 
had  come,  but  it's  on  the  way.  Now 
for  the  young  folks !  (Montana  and 
South  Dakota  edge  forward.)  For 
the  boys'  gym,  these  Indian  clubs! 
And  for  their  sisters  a  cooking  out- 
fit for  a  domestic  science  class! 
(Boy  Scouts  camping  outfit  or  big 
saucepan.)  Let's  start  the  library 
with  these !  (Exhibits  two  or  three 
books  with  gay  picture  covers. 
Montana  comes  nearer.) 

What's  the  matter  with  this 
portable  electric  moving  picture 
machine  for  their  entertainments? 
The  people  in  Little  Creek,  Eagle- 
ite,  Plateau  City,  and  all  the  other 
little  towns  around  here  will  ap- 
preciate this.  Why,  would  you  be- 
lieve it — ^the  children,  and  most  of 
the  grown  folks,  have  never  seen 
a  movie? 

Three  cheers  for  my  last  gift! 
(Holds  up  a  toy  auto.)  It  will 
make  a  fine  service  car  to  bring 
people  in  to  church  from  the  places 
farthest  out — Georgia  and  Clover 
and  Minosa  and   Meadows   and — 
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why,  hello,  who's  here?  {Montana 
and  South  Dakota  have  come  clos- 
er and  Montana's  hand  is  out- 
Htretched  toward  the  car.) 

Mr.  Montana  :  Howdy,  Mr.  C. 
H.  M.  S. :  I  heered  you  wuz  goin'  to 
come  to  this  burg,  and  I'se  come 
close  on  nine  hundred  miles  to  see 
yer.  I  wants  ter  know  why  there 
ain't  none  of  this  in  Montana.  Me 
and  my  famil/s  Congregational- 
ists  too,  or  we  useter  be.  But  where 
we  lives  there  ain't  no  church  for 
a  section  three  thousand  miles 
square,  though  there's  five  thou- 
sand of  us  a-ranchin'  it  up  there. 
We  don't  have  nothin' — no  books, 
no  music,  no  gym,  no  high  school. 
And  a-course  a  feller  that  lives  a 
hundred  miles  from  a  railroad  sta- 
tion don't  git  ter  see  no  movies. 
What  chanct  have  I  got  ter  be  an 
all-round  feller?  Can't  you  help 
me,  mister?  We  kin  pay  somethin', 
but  we  ain't  got  nobody  to  start 
things. 

Mr.  C.  H.  M.  S.:  I  know  all 
about  that,  my  boy.  All  through 
the  West  there  are  thousands  of 
sections  just  like  yours.  Maybe 
later  on 

Mr.  South  Dakota  :  (interrupt- 
ing jealously) :  Us  in  South  Da- 
kota needs  you  just  as  much  as 
them  folks  does.  Church!  Dun- 
no's  as  I  know  what  a  church  is. 
Oncet,  a  long  time  ago,  my  father 
took  us  all  across  the  river  to  a 
church  service,  an'  my  mother  said 
it  was  the  first  one  she'd  knowed  of 
fer  twenty  years.  There  was  a 
school  part  in  the  afternoon,  and 
us  fellers  liked  it  fine,  but  I  ain't 
never  heered  of  one  comin'  my  way 
since.  We  wuz  Congregationalists 
once,  too,  but  how's  we  goin'  ter  be 
anything  now?  Gets  me  why  yer 
a-doin'  all  this  for  Collbran.  They 
ain't  no  smarter'n  we  be,  nor  they 
ain't  got  so  much  money  neither. 
We  could  help  you  some,  same  as 
him,  if  yer'd  just  start  us  a-goin. ! 

Mr.  C.  H.  M.  S.  (soberly)  :  Well, 
you  see,  Collbran  asked  us  first, 


and  we  took  them  on  special  terms, 
demonstration  center,  model  coon- 
try  parish,  and  all  that  They've 
raised  ten  thousand  dollars  for  this 
Community  House  themselves,  you 
know.  (The  boys  look  at  each 
other  and  whistle  in  astonishment) 
If  you'd  raise  some  money  and 
then  ask  me,  why,  maybe— later  on 
— I  might.  But  not  yet  Old  H. 
C.  L.  won't  let  me  just  now. 

ENTER  H.  C.  L.. 
Wearing  black  choir  gown,  with  black 
mask  over  his  face,  and  a  heavy  veil  cor- 
ering  his  head  and  shoulders. 

Mr.  H.  C.  L.  :  (Grabs  the  Indian 
clubs  and  starts  to  run  off  iJie 
stage  unth  them) .  You  can't  have 
luxuries  like  these.  Costs  too 
much  to  run  'em.  The  boys  pursue 
him  and  bring  the  clubs  back. 
(Enraged  he  shouts  at  C  H.  M. 
S.): 

Well,  anyhow,  I've  cut  down 
your  workers  by  nearly  three  hun- 
dred since  1916.  You've  only  four- 
teen hundred  left,  and  I'll  have 
some  of  them  if  you  don't  look  out 
I've  destroyed  five  hundred  and 
forty-four  of  your  churches,  and 
that's  why  your  membership  has 
fallen  off  by  more  than  sixteen 
thousand.  You  can't  afford  to  be 
having  luxuries  like  a  Community 
House  when  I've  made  away  witti 
more  than  thirty-two  thousand  of 
your  Sunday  School  member?. 
You'd  better  be  trying  to  get  thorn 
back  first.  You  couldn't  afford  to 
keep  up  the  schools,  vou  know,  so 
I've  gone  off  with  the  children. 
And  your  ministers!  I've  taken 
half  their  salaries  since  the  war, 
and  you've  lost  fifty  of  your  best 
men.  Aren't  you  afraid  of  me? 
You'd  better  be. 

Mr.  C.  H.  M.  S.  :  (standing  up  to 
him  manfully) :  No,  I'm  not!  I'm 
not !  I'm  not  going  to  stop  working 
because  of  a  thief  like  you.  There 
are  better  times  coming,  and  you're 
going  to  be  beaten  and  beaten 
hard,  old  H.  C.  L.  Why,  this 
year,  if  only  my  Conr 
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menty  I  can  catch  up  and  go  ahead, 
too.  Just  watch  me  get  back  all 
you  stole  'from  me!  And  then, 
ril  help  Mr.  Montana  and  Mr. 
South  Dakota,  too. 

MONTANA  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

(together) :  Sure,  that's  all  right, 
Mr.  C.  H.  M.  S.  We'll  wait  for  yer. 
We'll  stand  by  yer. 

Mb.  C.  H.  M.  S.:  Thank  you! 
And  I'll  plan  out  a  lot  more  "Larg- 
er Parishes"  like  this  one  at  Coll- 


bran.  You  leave  it  to  our  Congre- 
gational Church  Schools ! 

At  this  the  other  boys  belon^ng  in  the 
class  come  from  the  audience  on  both 
sides  of  the  stagre,  shoutinir: 

You  Can  Count  On  Our 
(name  of  school)  Congregational 
Church  School! 

They  chase  H.  C.  L.  off  the  staere.  Then 
they  pack  Mr.  C.  H.  M.  S.'s  suitcase.  Mon- 
tana takes  the  piano.  South  Dakota  the 
suitcase,  and  they  march  C.  H.  M.  S.  in 
triumph  down  into  the  audience. 


STEREOPTICONS  FOR  SALE  AT  REMARKABLY 

LOW  PRICES 

^ 

DURING  the  past  two  years  a  great  many  inquiries  have 
come  to  this  Society   as  to   where   churches   desiring  to 

purchase  stereopticons  but  unable  to  pay  the  regular 
prices  asked  by  the  manufacturers  might  procure  a  machine  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  Accordingly  we  are  very  glad  to  announce 
that  we  have  taken  over  thirteen  stereopticons  from  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  which  we  will  dispose  of  to  churches 
wishing  to  make  such  a  purchase  at  little  more  than  half  price. 

Number  1  is  a  Spencer  Delineascope  "Model  0."  This  in- 
strument is  regularly  supplied  with  the  400- watt,  110- volt 
stereopticon  bulb,  with  Mogul  base.  It  is  also  equipped  with  the 
patented  Spencer  Transposer.  The  use  of  this  device  leaves  no 
interval  of  darkness  during  the  change  of  pictures.  The  regular 
price  is  seventy  dollars.  We  can  furnish  it,  new,  with  carrying 
case,  for  thirty-five  dollars,  plus  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Seven  machines  of  this  type  are  on  hand. 

Number  2  is  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  "Model  C"  Balopticon.  Elec- 
tric light  is  the  illuminant  of  this  machine,  a  gas-filled  Mazda  lamp 
being  used.  The  list  price  with  curtain,  is  one  hundred  dollars. 
We  are  able  to  furnish  it  for  fifty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
These  Bausch  &  Lomb  instruments  are  not  equipped  with  carry- 
ing cases,  but  will  be  shipped  securely  packed  in  wooden  boxes. 
The  machine  includes  a  screen  without  extra  cost.  Six  of  these 
stereopticons  are  available. 

Thirteen  of  these  machines  were  all  we  could  secure.  The 
first  thirteen  orders  will  get  them. 


Iowa  is  no  longer  strictly  home  missionary  territory.  We  have 
churches  receiving  missionary  aid,  and  probably  will  continue  to  have 
for  many  years  to  come ;  but  the  number  of  such  dependent  churches  is 
likely  to  decrease  year  by  year.  Twenty  years  ago  we  had  about  one 
hundred  aided  fields ;  ten  years  ago  sixty-five ;  this  last  year  about 
twenty-five. — Rev.  P.  Adelstein  Johnson. 
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A  CRISIS  IN  THE  WORK  IN  A  MILL  TOWN 

By  Rev.  James  K.  Higginbotham,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 


IT  IS  now  seven  years  since  I 
came  to  Albemarle  and 
took  up  work  among  the  peo- 
ple who  labor  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  city.  I  have  come  to 
know  them  well  and  have  learned 
to  love  them.  At  the  present  time 
financial  conditions  are  hard  and, 
of  course,  they  are  effecting  our 
church  work.  The  people  are  work- 
ing half  time  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  pay  their  bills. 
It  is  a  number  of  months  since 
they  began  this  short  time  work, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
there  is  money  to  meet  church  ex- 
penses or  to  maintain  church  af- 
fairs. At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
was  a  small  surplus  in  the  Sunday 
School  treasury,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  use  it  to  pay  last  bills 
on  the  pastor's  salary  and  the  re- 
mainder was  owing  to  the  janitor. 
There  are  members  of  the  congre- 
gation who  are  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  bills  for  house- 
hold expenses,  and  we  are  really 
facing  a  hard  problem. 

The  services  are  well  attended 
and  there  are  many  faithful  and 
loyal  people  in  the  congregation. 
The  Sunday  School  enrolment  for 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  year  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
Many  times  the  audiences  tax  the 
capacity  of  the  church  building  at 
the  regular  services,  and  on  spe- 
cial occasions  we  cannot  accommo- 
date the  people  at  all.    There  was 


an  attendance  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred at  the  first  prayer  meeting  in 
the  new  year. 

I  have  a  large  Bible  class  which 
meets  every  Sunday  morning  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday  SchooL 
I  have  found  it  profitable  to  main- 
tain a  cottage  prayer  meeting  in 
the  homes  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
It  might  seem  remarkable,  but  for 
sixteen  Sundays  we  did  not  meet 
twice  in  the  same  house.  This 
means  a  great  deal  for  the  pastor 
and  the  work.  Many  times  it  is 
impossible  for  the  people  who  at- 
tend all  to  crowd  into  one  roouL  It 
has  often  been  suggested  to  me 
that  I  should  rest  on  Sunday  after- 
noons and  prepare  for  the  even- 
ing service,  but  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  do  it.  I  have  been  in  the 
active  ministry  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  a  full  Sunday 
program  has  become  part  of  my 
pastoral  life.  In  fact,  I  enjoy  it. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  work  in 
such  a  field  as  this,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  minister  to  a  people  who 
love  to  hear  the  simple  gospel 
story.  The  church  has  asked  me  to 
remain  here  another  year,  and  I 
hope  the  way  may  be  made  clear 
for  me  to  do  so.  Readers  of  The 
American  Missionary,  will  you 
not  pray  that  these  people  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
their  normal  manner  of  living  and 
that  they  may  continue  to  have  the 
ministrations  of  the  church? 


Last  year  the  Norwegian  Church  at  Maple  Valley,  Wisconsin,  de- 
cided to  be  English-speaking  for  the  community,  and  one  Norwegian 
service  a  month  suffices.  Its  pastor,  although  a  Norwegian,  serves  two 
other  English-speaking  churches  and  has  just  organized  a  third.  In  ad- 
dition he  cares  for  a  preaching  station  with  a  Sunday  School.  More 
than  fifty  miles  lie  between  the  two  extremes  of  his  parish.  Fortunately 
for  him  and  for  his  work,  the  Home  Missionary  Society  has  furnished 
him  a  Ford. 

— Superintendent  Grauer. 


THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Treasurer 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


1921 


FOR  THE 
MONTH 
OF 
FEBRUARY 


Last  Tear 

Present  Tear. . . 


Increase , 
Decrease , 


GIFTS    FROM    THE    LIVING 


Contribu- 
tions 


From  Stat* 
Societies     , 


ToUl 


Paid  SUte 
Societies 


Legacies 

and  Matur- 

Net  Avail-     ^  c^n^,. 

able  for  .       ii-is#* 

NaflWork     tional  Gifts 


9.174.61 
12.024.82 


7.270.52         16.445.03 
6.608.96         18.688.28 


7.726.91    I      8,718.12        8.156.68 
9.028.04  9.506.24  9.786.85 


2.849.81 


2.088.25 


761.66 


1.801.18 


787.12 


1,679.72 


FOR 

ELEVEN 

MONTHS 

FROM 
APRIL  1 


Last  Year « 

Present  Year. . . . 


Increase . 
Decrease. 


118.446.64 
182.822.06 


14.876.41 


49.666.61 
58.741.68 


4.075.92 


168.112.26 
186.568.58 

18.451.88 


86,120.89 


181.991.86 
42.214.24      144.849.84 


6.098.85        12.867.98 


109,668.12 
84.718.48 


14,849.64 


CoB^n  World  Movement  Funds 

To  Jan.  1,   1921 


122.649.87 


79,679.76 


42.869.61 


I     * 


^T^HIS  month  registers  a  necessary  change  in  the  method  ot  report- 
X  ing.  From  now  on  the  C.  W.  M.  contributions  are  merged  with 
the  regular  receipts  because  they  are  so  merged  in  the  returns 
of  many  of  the  churches,  making  a  fair  distinction  impossible.  Until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  footnote  will  contain  the  present  state- 
ment with  such  minor  changes  as  designated  contributions  and  ad- 
justments make  necessary.  It  will  be  seen  that  including  the  C.  W. 
M.y  the  "net  available"  in  February  shows  an  increase  of  only  nine 
per  cent.  Doubtless  much  larger  gains  will  appear  as  the  year  goes 
on.  If  such  should  not  be  the  case  the  Society  will  be  compelled  to 
make  still  further  radical  cuts  in  its  work.  We  must  not  forget  that 
nine  per  cent  of  increase  in  contributions  means  but  four-fifths  per 
cent  of  increase  in  resources,  since  fully  one-half  of  the  income  is 
from  sources  which  show  no  gain ;  that  is,  legacies,  endowments,  etc. 
By  the  same  token,  when  we  add  the  C.  W.  M.  funds  there  appears 
a  net  gain  of  $55,277.19,  or  forty-two  per  cent  increase,  but  a  gain  of 
only  twenty-one  per  cent  in  the  available  money.  That  increase  will 
not  allow  the  Society  to  retrieve  the  losses  of  recent  years  nor  to  hold 
its  own  under  present  high  prices. 


The  Ck>ngregatlonal  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  income, 
furnish  approximately  forty-seven  per  cent.  Income  from  investments 
amount  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  indlviduais 
afford  substantially  thirty-eight  per  cent.  For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer  of 
The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives  and  expends  these  contributions. 
In  those  eighteen  states,  affiliated  organizations  administer  home  missionary  work  In 
oo-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Sociey.  Each  of  these  organ* 
iatlons  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national  treasury. 
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OTHER  PICTURES 
Secretary  George  Luther  Cody 

It  is  the  very  least  of  my  intentions  to  dispute  with  the  author  of 
"Plantation  Pictures"  in  the  February  Atlantic .  Monthly.  The  article 
is  undoubtedly  accurate  and  therefore  is  splendid  propaganda  for  the 
cause  of  Negro  education.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  through 
the  South  and  have  seen  that  side  of  the  life  of  Mississippi  and  no 
words  can  exaggerate  the  ignorance,  the  shiftlessness,  the  poverty  or 
even  the  hopelessness  of  a  very  large  number  of  that  much  sinned- 
against  race  as  one  finds  it  in  the  back  regions.  Whether  I  traveled 
that  rolling  country,  where  one  of  my  friends  says  "De  Ian  is  ao  pore, 
you  can't  raise  a  fuss  on  it,"  into  the  Delta,  enriched  by  ages  of  inun- 
dations of  the  Father  of  Waters,  the  story  is  much  the  same.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  that^— given  that  labor  shall  be  kept  in  peonage 
with  economic  dependence  worse  than  slavery;  compelled  to  raise  cotton 
and  yet  more  cotton  and  refused  the  opportunity  of  even  raising  garden 
stuff  for  the  family  and  if  the  bottom  drops  out  of  cotton,  stripped  by 
the  landlord  of  every  bit  of  the  product  of  the  year's  toil  for  rent  and 
as  one  of  tbem  said:  "Me  with  seven  head  o'nigger  to  feed  io  mah 
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home/'  at  the  mercy  of  the  store  which  knows  full  well  how  to  keep 
the  balance  always  on  the  safe  side — it  is  that  kind  of  land  slavery 
which  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  more  than  one  desperate  revolution. 

But  there  is  another  series  of  pictures  which  have  flashed  before 
my  eyes  in  recent  trips  consuming  five  thousand  miles  of  journeying 
through  city  and  country.  "Plantation  Pictures"  is  splendid  prop- 
aganda provided  only  that  too  eager  folk  will  not  jump  from  the 
particular  to  the  general.  It  is  too  sadly  true  as  one  of  their  best 
leaders  remarked  to  me  "When  a  white  man  commits  a  crime,  the 
individual  alone  is  held  responsible,  but  when  one  of  my  race  sins,  the 
whole  race  is  condemned,"  and  so  it  is  with  shiftlessness  and  ignorance, 
but  it  is  true  now  as  in  the  days  of  Edmund  Burke  that  you  can  not 
indict  a  whole  race. 

In  a  few  weeks  I  have  looked  into  the  faces  of  four  thousand  of  the 
students  gathered  in  our  schools  and  everywhere  they  sing  one  of  my 
favorite  Spirituels, 

We're  climbing  Jacob's  ladder, 

Soldiers  of  the  Cross. 
Bvery  round  gries  hlgber  unci  higher, 

Sotdlei's  of  the  Cross. 

and  you  cannot  move  among  them  with  eyes  open  without  knowing  that 
they  are  a  climbing  race.  Today  there  has  emerged  a  very  large  and  a 
very  respectable  minority  which  is  thrifty,  industrious,  forward-looking, 
hopeful  and  determined. 

In  Mobile,  1  sat  in  a  room  with  a  small  group  of  colored  men  whose 
language  was  that  of  culture,  whose  ambitions  for  themselves  and  their 
race  thrilled  with  idealism — they  were  physicians,  dentists,  lawyers. 
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teachers,  business  men.  They  were  also  men  of  property  and  one  of 
them  was  rated  as  being  worth  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
and  probably  much  more.  These  were  the  men  who  had  raised  eight 
thousand  dollars  among  themselves  and  their  white  friends  to  keep 
Emerson  Institute  open  for  their  children. 

In  New  Orleans  I  looked  into  the  faces  of  six  hundred  of  as  finely 
dressed,  as  well  behaved,  as  vivacious  (and  under  my  breath  I  might 
add — much  more  attractive  and  respectful)  as  any  white  school  I  ever 
addressed.  I  then  took  a  hurried  trip  among  the  colored  business  men 
of  that  city.  I  found  one  Insurance  Company  with  a  half  a  million 
income  from  premiums  each  year,  the  officers  highly  intelligent  and 
the  clerical  force  keen  and  alert — most  of  them  graduates  of  Straight 
College  as,  by  the  way,  are  half  the  teachers  of  the  colored  schools  in 
that  city. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  faced  a  jammed  house  filled  with  eager 
folk  in  Memphis  and  aside  from  the  color  of  their  faces  it  would  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  any  other  church  which  had  be- 
come a  real  going  concern.  Outside  of  the  church  the  automobiles  were 
parked  two  deep  all  around  the  block  and  they  were  not  all  Henry 
Fords  either,  for  now  and  then  could  be  seen  among  them  the  aristocrat- 
ic Twin  Six  Packard.  The  audience  was  composed  largely  of  those 
who  were  graduates  or  had  been  profoundly  influenced  by  LeMoyne 
Institute,  and  there  were  many  teachers,  principals  of  schools  and 
professional  men  and  women  there  and  you  instinctively  felt  for- 
bidden to  "talk  down"  to  them.  Your  best  was  none  too  good.  The 
next  morning  I  went  down  to  see  the  largest  colored  bank  in  the  world 
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with  $1,000,000.  in  deposits  and  two  long  lines  of  people  with  their 
books  in  hand  to  roll  the  deposits  still  higher.  I  saw  the  homes  of  some 
of  these  men  and  they  would  do  credit  to  any  of  our  suburbs.  With  the 
present  friendly  feeling  between  the  races,  with  the  seeming  willingness 
to  provide  gradually  equal  education  for  the  races,  and  with  this 
nucleus  of  strong  enterprising  groups  of  leaders,  we  may  well  antici- 
pate here  in  Memphis  a  colored  citizenship  as  far  removed  from  those 
seen  in  "Plantation  Pictures"  as  we  are  from  the  more  than  half 
savages  who  greeted  Csesar  on  the  shores  of  Britain. 

These  are  all  city  groups  but  had  you  been  with  me  in  Bricks,  N. 
C,  February  14th  to  16th,  at  a  Colored  Farmers'  Conference,  you  would 
have  seen  another  Plantation  Picture.  Here  were  nearly  five  hundred 
tillers  of  the  soil  who  had  left  their  farms  to  go  to  school  to  the  best 
teachers  the  Old  North  State  could  furnish.  The  lecturers  were  both 
white  and  black.  There  were  thirteen  of  the  colored  Farm  Demon- 
strators or  the  County  Farm  Agents  who  give  their  whole  time  to  going 
about,  suggesting,  instructing  on  the  individual  farms  and  in  these  in- 
stitutions. On  the  grounds  of  the  Joseph  K.  Brick  School — ^that  noble 
gift  of  Mrs.  Brick  of  Brooklyn — ^were  parked  perhaps  a  hundred  auto- 
mobiles. The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  stopped  many  of  its  trains  at  the 
near  switch  and  long  files  of  these  visitors  poured  down  the  half  mile 
road  to  the  school.  While  the  Conference  was  in  session  there  were 
few  outside  talking  politics  or  even  neighborhood  gossip  where  one  can 
easily  find  a  large  share  of  our  northern  pastors  at  a  State  Conference. 
The  sessions  lasted  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  They  were  being 
taught  the  evils  of  the  one  crop  habit,  the  evils  of  the  store  account 
habit,  the  virtues  of  the  faithful  cow  and  the  hog  and  how  to  raise  them 
and  every  conceivable  progressive  plan  which  a  northern  white  Grange 
might  find  worth  while  was  being  shown  by  lecture  and  by  chart  fol- 
lowed by  eager  questions  and  experiences. 

Here  was  an  old  man,  bom  in  slavery,  who  owns  575  acres  of  fine 
land  and  is  worth  perhaps  $75,000.00  or  more — ^no  single  cotton  crop 
for  him  for  he  had  for  years  followed  the  advice  of  the  farm  agents— 
"Raise  first,  enough  to  feed  your  family  and  your  stock,  and  then  raise 
for  the  market"  Now  he  is  loaning  his  money  to  the  farmer  who  still 
buys  all  his  garden  truck  at  the  corner  grocery.  Here  was  a  bright- 
eyed,  energetic  man  of  forty,  who  came  to  me  asking  the  lease  of  enough 
land  from  the  eleven  hundred  acres  in  the  Brick  farm  on  which  to  build 
a  cottage  where  he  might  bring  his  family  during  school  terms  and  have 
them  ^ucated —  he  had  four  hundred  acres  of  land  to  his  account. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  those  gathered  here  owned  their  own  land.  No 
wonder  that  there  rolled  from  them  under  the  leadership  of  three  hun- 
dred students  such  joyous  music  that  left  behind  those  sad,  weird  strains 
of  slavery,  "Go  down  and  tell  old  Pharaoh  to  let  my  people  go."  The 
old  and  the  new  slavery  for  them  had  passed  and  perhaps  not  a  little  of 
it  was  due  to  the  Farm  Bureau  whose  praises  they  sang. 

"Bad  farmins:  methods  lie  a-moulderingr  in   the  grave, 
War'n't  one  of  them  worth  a  copper  cent  to  save, 
In  the  rank  of  progress ,  first  will  be  the  farmer  brave, 
Backed  by  the  County  Farm  Bureau." 

or 
"Gone  are  the  trees  which  bore  no  fruit  at  all, 
I  gather  now  and  store  from  spring  to  fall, 
Prune  and  spray  my  orchards  as  they  grow 
I  hear  my  neighbors'  voices  calling 

Farm  Bureau." 
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And  when  the  Conference  task  was  ended  1500  gathered  in  andlffo 
the  new  dining  hall  that  day  for  one  of  their  famous  barbecues.  I  •' 
ly  will  not  need  to  tell  you  that  you  should  have  been  there  yrbtm. 
see  the  menu : 

Barbecue  of  hag — 300  pounds. 
Ess  bread — G  bushels  ol  meal, 
Baked  sweet  potatoea — 20  bushels, 
Coffee — 40  Ballon s, 
Brunswick  stew — composed  ot 

16  chickens. 

10  lbs.  Bait  pork. 

25  Itis.  crackers, 


I.  canned  t 
25  qts.  canned  com, 
35  qta.  canned  lima  beans, 
20  lbs.  beet, 

3  bushels  potatoes, 
15  lbs.  cabbage, 

1  peck  onions, 

This  was  cooked  in  a  hundred  gallon  kettle  out  of  doors  for  e 

hours.    Delicious?  Well,  the  next  time  may  "you-all"  be  there. 

If  I  were  asked  what  makes  the  difference  between  the  Planta 
Pictures  of  Mississippi  and  this  picture  of  the  colored  farmer  of  N 

Carolina,  I  would  answer  in  just  one  word  "education."     Thia  B 

School    with    a  boys    and    } 

Fisk     graduate  with  new  id 

by  the  name  of  and  new  m 

Inbor  den     as  oda  of  farm 

principal,    has  home  life.  V 

been     the    light  one     man 

of     the     s  u  r-  one    school 

rounding  count-,  do  when  it 

ties  for  a  radi-  itself     to 

us    of    fifty  task    is    h 

miles.  There  is  proved.     I 

hardly    a    farm  to     more     i 

within  that  ra-  one    white 

dins     that     Mr.  "We  are  pi 

Inborden     has  of  Brick  an- 

not  visited,   and  Inborden," 

where     he     has  his    reply 

nort     argued,  quick,    "I 

coaxed     and  more      p  r  < 

demonstrated,  than    we    n 

and  now  he  is  people  of  C 

just    finishing  lina  are,  sii 

his     twenty-five  It  will  do 

years    of     serv-  less  be  new 

ice.     Out    from  the     writer 

B  r  ick      School  the      a  r  t  i 

there  have  gone  "P  1  a  n  t  a  t 

JO        S  p  3  JPUHH  ('WNS  500  ACRBS-fKEB  OF  DEBT  pjctures"     aS 

will  be  to  those  others  who  read  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  who  go  to 
Twentieth  Century  Club  and  still  carry  the  Green  Bag,  that  there 
other  schools  besides  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  moulding  the  Sc 
though  not  so  prominently  advertised,  and  we  Congregationalists 
responsible  for  thirty-three  of  them ! 
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THE  -LAND  OF  THE  SKY" 
By  F.  M.  Hollister,  Principal  Salvda  Seminary,  N.  C. 


We  call  this  our  beautiful 
mountain  region,  And  so  it  is. 
Never  before  have  I  lived  where 
the  sky  is  so  blue,  and  nowhere 
has  it  seemed  so  to  envelop  one, 
88  here.  It  is  not  as  though  the 
sky  settles  down  upon  us  as  that 
we  are  lifted  up  into  it.  In  some 
of  the  glorious  days  and  the  radi- 
ant starlit  nights  we  seem  to  be 
dwelling  in  fairyland. 

It  may  also  be  named  the  "Land 
of  the  Red  Earth."  In  every  di- 
rection the  narrow  red  stripe  a- 
cross  the  landscape  reveals  a  road, 
or  a  gash  in  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain cut  by  the  swift-flowing  cur- 
rent of  some  rain-fed  flood  on  its 
way  to  the  valley.  Everywhere 
the  earth  is  red.     The  mountain 


streams  frequently  run  red  aa 
they  are  swollen  by  the  spring 
freshet  or  the  melting  snows. 

For  the  last  week  or  so  it  has 
been  the  "Land  of  the  Snow" — a 
foot  or  more  of  snow  has  covered 
our  hills  and  roads  and  spread  a 
mantle  of  glistening  whiteness 
over  the  "bleeding"  land. 

So  the  tricolor  of  freedom  has 
been  unfurled  against  the  back- 
ground of  pine  and  spruce,  of 
holly  and  hemlock,  mingling  on 
every  hand  with  the  sombre 
brown  of  the  oaks. 

In  the  midst  of  such  surround- 
ings Saluda  Seminary  has  been 
for  30  years  and  more  a  whole- 
some and  uplifting  influence  upon 
the  people.    The  testimony  of  for- 
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mer  students,  of  parents,  and  of 
lifelong  residents  is  united  as  to 
the  inspiration  and  impluse  to- 
ward right  living  and  clear  think- 
ing that  the  school  has  given.  It 
is  a  record  of  which  to  be  proud, 
an  influence  to  be  devoutly  thank- 
ful for. 

The  task  of  Jthe  early  days  was 

to  discover  and  educate  children 

of  all  grades  who  had  no  chance 

if  the  seminary  did  not  open  the 

door  of  opportunity  to  them.  The 

pupils  came  from  far  and  near 
out  of  rude,  bare  homes  on  the 

mountains  where  no  modem  con- 
veniences ever  obtruded  their 
softening  influence.    These  cabins 

were  usually  the  abode  of  poverty, 
not  only  the  poverty  of  material 
things  but  the  deeper  poverty  of 
spirit  and  outlook  on  life.  The 
shy,  eager,  and  open-minded  child- 
ren, clear-eyed  and  curious,  thrilled 

the  hearts  of  the  consecrated 
men  and  women  who  were  privi- 
leged to  serve  their  Master  in  this 
fruitful  field.  What  great  reward 
there  must  have  been  in  the  quick- 
ened minds  and  regenerated 
hearts  of  the  children  whom  they 

were  privileged  to  gather  about 
them. 

But  the  oncoming  flood  of  the 

new  industrial  life  of  the  cotton 

mills  began  to  creep  up  into  these 

mountains  engulfing  the  simple- 
minded  people  in  its  sordid  depths. 

The  millowners  eager  for  gain, 
pushed    their    mills    farther    and 

farther  into  the  heart  of  the  hills 
in  order  to  be  near  the  supply  of 
the  children  who  were  to  be  ex- 
ploited. The  strange  and  de- 
moralizing life  of  the  millworker 
began   to   exert   its   baneful   and 


deadening  influence.    The  lure  of 

the  larger  income  drew  the  child- 
ren into  the  mills  and  set  an  un* 
timely  limit  to  their  natural  desire 
for  freedom  and  play  in  the  open 
air  and  snatched  them  out  of 
school  when  their  minds  were  best 
fitted  to  be  trained  and  developed, 
only  the  strongest  of  mind  and 
clearest  of  vision  among  the  par- 
ents withstood  the  temptation  to 
put  their  children  into  the  mills 
to  be  sources  of  income.  Many  of 
them  yielded  and  by  so  doings 
closed  the  door  of  hope  and  hap- 
piness to  their  children. 

Still  another  element  entered  in 
to  make  the  situation  more  de- 
plorable for  the  children.  The 
millowners  and  their  friends 
were  not  slow  to  discover  the  at- 
tractiveness of  this  region  for 
summer  homes.  Soon  the  red 
roadB  were  resounding  to  the 
"honk"  of  the  automobile  bring- 
ing to  the  waiting  cottages  the 
city  strangers  seeking  the  free- 
dom and  invigoration  of  the  hills 
and  the  mountain  air.  Their 
coming  increased  the  demand  for 
homes  and  land,  for  garden  truck 
and  labor.  High  prices  were  paid. 
More  money  brought  more  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  into  the 
homes  and  dulled  still  more  the 
desire  for  education.  Contact 
with  newcomers  opened  to  the 
imagination  new  vistas  into  the 
great,  fascinating  world  beyond. 
City  ideals  and  customs  and 
styles,  automobiles  and  movies 
put  new  longings  into  the  hearts 
of  the  boys  and  girls  transform- 
ing them  from  simple  normal 
children  of  the  mountains  to  so- 
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phisticated  young  men  and  women 
of  the  age. 

Now    after    fifteen    or   twenty 
years    of    training    under    these 
various   civilizing     (?)     agencies, 
with  the  state  taking  over  the  ele- 
mentary   school    work — doing    it 
none  too  well  as  yet — ^many  of  the 
students  come  to  the  Seminary  for 
their  high  school  work  poorly  pre- 
pared and  with  little  real  desire 
for  study.  Their  homes  have  been 
changed  but  not  always  improved 
by  the  increase  of  ready  money. 
So  the  problem  of  Saluda  Semin- 
ary to-day  is  very  different  from 
that  which  was    so    successfully 
dealt  with  in  the  early  dajrs.   It 
most  be  met  by  the  same  faith 
and  with  equal  earnestness    and 
consecration,  but  the  solution  will 
be  found  only  by  the  adoption  of 
the  latest  methods  that  are  bring- 
ing success  in  other  places. 

The  students  now  are  about  on 
a  level  with  the  same  grades  else- 
where. Possibly  they  average  a 
year  or  so  older  than  in  some  sec- 
tions where  elementary  schools 
have  attained  greater  efficiency. 
But  their  dress,  their  interests, 
their  ambitions  are  similar.  Put 
them  alongside  a  group  of  high 
school  students  from  any  state 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  the 
difference,  either  by  dress,  or  gen- 
eral   appearance,    or    demeanor. 

Even  the  few  who  come  from  so- 
called  "tjrpical''  mountain  homes 

(one  wonders   if  there  are   any 

such  left)   soon    blossom    out    in 

dress  and  manner  like  the  rest. 

One  may,  indeed,  go  out  into 
some  of  the  cabins  and  find  in  a 
single  family  almost  every  phase 


of  life,  from  the  aged  grandmoth- 
er sitting  by  the  fireplace  with  her 
pipe  or  snuff  stick,  or  it  may  be 
the  mother  to  the  young  man  of 
the  world  "back  from  the  war" 
with  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence acquired  in  the  life  of  a 
soldier  in  foreign  lands;  the 
young  woman  who  has  learned  the 
"ways  of  the  world"  from  the  oc- 
casional trip  to  the  nearby  big 
town  or  city,  or  at  a  boarding 
school  which  she  has  attended  for 
a  year  or  so,  dressed  in  the  latest 
style  of  low-cut  dress,  f rench  heels 
and  all  the  rest ;  down  through  the 
ranks  of  several  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  in  various  stages  of 
development,  barefoot,  poorly 
clad  and  dirty,  seemingly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  changes  that  are  being 
wrought  before  their  eyes,  but 
who  will  grow  up  not  shy,  wild 
creatures  of  the  mountains  *  but 
just  plain,  unromairtic,  "average" 
American  school  boys  and  girls. 

So  Saluda  Seminary  faces  an 
entirely  different  situation  now 
than  at  •  the  beginning.  In  the 
early  days  it  was  the  only  school 
in  the  region,  children,  older  boys 
and  girls,  even  young  men  and 
women  came  for  miles  eagerly 
seeking  the  education  so  freely  of- 
fered. Now  we  share  our  work 
with  a  first  class  state  high  school 
at  the  county  seat  thirteen  miles 
away  and  two  other  high  schools 
of  the  second  class  in  the  county, 
besides  several  denominational 
schools  similar  to  Saluda.  Some 
of  these  latter  schools  are  sup- 
ported even  more  liberally  than 
Saluda  and  have  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  being  surrounded  by 
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churches  from  which  their  stud- 
ents naturally  come. 

Educators  of  the  state  are  urg- 
ing  the  establishing  of  higfi 
schools  in  every  town.  They  are 
claiming  that  in  five  years  North 
Carolina  will  have  some  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  country.  The 
people  are  awaking  to  the  import- 
ance of  education. 

The  Seminary  as  a  High 
School  is  filling  well  an  essential 
place  in  the  community  and  the 
adjacent  country.  It  is  enshrined 
in  the  affections  of  many  people. 
It  provides  for  50  boarders  from 
various  localities  besides  about  30 
day  pupils  whose  homes  are  in 
Saluda.  If  it  is  to  continue  to  be 
the  power  it  has  been  it  must  keep 
in  the  forefront  in  equipment 
and  scholarship.  There  is  a  field 
here  for  years  to  come  if  we  do 
the  work  that  is  demanded.  In 
time  increasing  support  should 
come  from  local  sources.  The 
prestige  gained  by  thirty  years 
of  splendid  service  gives  us  a 
standing  and  a  name  that  is  not 
duplicated  in  this  section  and  lays 
upon  us  the  obligation  of  constant 
progress  and  development.  The 
young  people  whom  we  are  re- 
ceiving are  of  a  fine  type.    Some 


are  destined  to  be  leaders.  They 
will  enter  various  professions  and 
industries.  The  Seminary  must 
send  them  forth  ready  to  do  a 
large  and  beneficial  service  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  go.  The 
task  is  vital  and  important,  as  was 
the  earlier  mission  object  which 
was  so  efficiently  accomplished. 

The  task  is  to  lead  these  fine- 
spirited  young  people  out  into 
higher  ideals  of  scholarship  and 
character,  and  to  interpret  Chris- 
tianity in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire 
them  to  work  for  the  building  of 
a  new  Christian  citizenship.  It 
is  to  stimulate  in  them  the  ability 
and  the  firm  purpose  to  think  for 
themselves,  to  develop  the  power 
of  self-direction  in  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  and  to  cultivate  a 
truly  Christian  spirit  and  attitude 
towards  the  pressing  problems  of 
their  day.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  creating  about 
them  an  atmosphere  of  warm, 
sympathetic  companionship,  by 
holding  the  deepest  respect  for 
their  personality,  by  showing 
them  the  finest  Christian  courtesy 
based  upon  a  deep  and  sincere 
love  for  them,  and  by  trusting  the 
nobleness  that  is  in  them  to  rise 
to  meet  the  challenge. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs.  Martha  Cassidy  Chand- 
ler who  will  be  gratefully  re- 
membered  for  her  valued  ser- 
vices of  eleven  years  in  Tallad- 
ega College  and  part  of  the  time 


Preceptress  of  the  young  women 
died  in  Dexter,  Iowa,  February 
8  last.  The  years  at  Talladega 
were  filled  with  love  and  con- 
scientious fidelity. 
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A  SOUTHERN  GREETING 


NOT  very  many  years  ago — 
perhaps  twenty — ^in  a  South- 
em  city  where  the  A.  M, 
A.  has  had  an  excellent  normal 
school  for  some  forty  years,  the 
principal  in  attending  one  of  the 
churches  for  white  people — he 
himself  being  white,  and  a 
clergyman — was  grieved  when 
the  other  occupants  of  the  pew 
into  which  he  was  shown  im- 
mediately moved  out.  They  were 
unwilling  to  remain  in  the  same 
pew  with  a  teacher  of  Negroes. 

But  the  world  is  growing  bet- 
ter at  least  in  spots. 

To-day  in  the  same  city  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  of 
larger  vision  and  with  Christian 
sympathy  writes  to  the  present 


principal  as  follows: 

*'My  dear  Friend: 

"I  am  writing  to  express  to  you 
my  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work 
that  you  and  your  institution  are  doing 
for  the  colored  people  in  our  city  and 
state.  I  am  a  great  beliver  in  giving 
the  colored  race  the  right  kind  of  an 
education  and  a  square  deal.  You  and 
your  school  are  doing  this,  and  you 
are  not  only  benefitting  the  colored 
race  but  in  my  opinion  you  are  also 
helping  the  white  people. 

"I  have  talked  with  numbers  of 
prominent  men  in  this  town  about  your 
institution,  and  in  every  instance  they 
seem  to  have  the  same  views  on  the 
subject  that  I  have. 

"I  really  consider  that  your  school 
is  an  asset  to  the  city  of  Greenwood 
and  I  take  this  occasion  to  assure  you 
of  my  interest  in  and  best  wishes  for  the 


same. 


t$ 


FROM  EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

By  Miss  Jane  McLiver. 


IT  is  interesting  to  live  near  the 
border  of  Mexico  and  see  the 
picturesque,  craggy,  towering 
mountains  from  our  windows. 
The  Good  Will  Settlement  is  on- 
ly two  or  three  blocks  from  the 
boundary  line  which  is  marked 
by  a  row  of  pretty  poplar  trees, 
barbed  wire  and  stone  pillars 
here  and  there.  We  enjoy  a  walk 
along  the  line  with  our  Mexican 
girls  and  listen  to  them  as  they 
talk  about  Mexico  and  Juarez,  a 
town  just  over  the  border,  and 
when  they  will  return  there. 
When  I  went  to  step  over  the 
barbed  wire,  Juana  grabbed  me 
and  said,  "Don't!  You'll  be 
shot/'  To  calm  her  fears,  I  did 
not,  but  later  when  calling  on 
the  people  I  stepped  over  and 
these  women  on  whom  I  called 


seemed  to  be  as  happy  as  those 
just  living  near  their  native 
country. 

Our  home  seems  to  be  in  a  suit- 
able place  to  reach  the  multitudes. 
Many  Mexicans  are  moving  from 
other  parts  of  the  city  to  El  Paso. 
A  few  faithful  Congregational 
Christians,  formerly  of  Chihua- 
hua, bought  their  own  homes 
and  settled  here  four  years  ago. 
They  rented  a  room  and  started 
a  Sunday  School  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Society.  Now  this  nu- 
cleus of  forty  or  fifty  persons  must 
permeate  this  big  Roman  Catho- 
lic district  that  surrounds  us  and 
it  must  be  through  the  children. 
The  Mexicans  have  very  large 
families  and  are  anxious  for  their 
children  to  be  educated,  and 
make    great    sacrifices    to    keep 
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them  in  school.    There  are  more 
than  600  scholars  studying  Eng- 
lish in  one    night    school    only. 
There  are  many  others  who  need 
instruction.     One  of  our  faithful 
mothers  washed,  ironed  or  did 
any  kind  of  work  to  support  and 
keep  her  six  children  in  school 
when  her  husband  was  sick  in 
the  hospital  for  months.    Such  a 
competent  young  looking  mother 
told  me  with  pride  when  calling 
on  her,  "I  am  the  mother  of  four- 
teen children,"  then  showed  me 
a  photograph  of  her  last  three 
babies,  triplets.     One  died  since, 
and  she  sent  for  me.    I  went  and 
read     the     Bible     and     prayed, 
though    her    father     and    mother 
are  strong  Roman  Catholics.  Her 
eldest  daughter  memorized   the 
Christmas  lesson  in  Luke  and  re- 
cited it  at  our  Sunday    evening 
Christmad  service.     I   gave  her 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  to  study  and 
she  said,  "Mother  is  crazy  over 
it.     She  can  understand  it,  but 
she  can't  understand  the  Bible." 
The  Mothers'  Meeting  is  import- 
ant, but  not  as  important  as  the 
little  school  which  we  started  a  few 
weeks  ago  with  a  $1.50  table  and 


twelve  borrowed  chairs,  some  cray- 
ons, box  of  paints  and  brushes  and 
paper.    Our  sixteen  children  have 
outgrown  the  small  room  used  for 
the  school,  and  we  will    be    glad 
when  the  adobe  building  is  in  con- 
dition to  move  there  and  is  bet- 
ter  equipped.     The   children   are 
dear  notwithstanding     some     are 
dirty,  but  they  are  not  to  blame  for 
their  houses  are  so  cold.  They  have 
no  fires  except  when  cooking.    One 
feels  the  cold  here  for  the  altitude 
is  high. 

Just  to  be  Christian  Americans 
is  what  the  Good  Will  Settle- 
ment is  working  for ;  then  the  life 
and  homes  will  change.  We  can 
help  through  the  kindergarten,  our 
English  classes,  Mothers'  meet- 
ings, entertainments,  plays  indoors 
and  outdoors,  socials  for  both  Sen- 
iors and  Juniors,  sewing  classes, 
music  classes.  Nursing  and  visit- 
ing are  most  essential  in  order  to 
know  the  people  and  understand 
each  other;  and  all  religious  ser- 
vices, Sunday  School,  Endeavor  So- 
cieties and  preaching.  All  who  give 
are  helping  to  make  our  Mexican 
neighbors  Christian  Americans. 


WILL  FAITH  SAVE  A  SCHOOL 


By    Principal    Frederick    J.    Werking,    Chandler    Normal    School — 

Lexington,  Ky. 

ceived  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Christian  teachers  which  the  As- 
sociation   has    provided    included 


THE  work  which  the  A.  M.  A. 
has     been     conducting    for 

more    than    fifty-five    years 
among  the  Negroes  of  the  South 

has    from    its    beginning    been 

greatly     appreciated     by     them. 

To    those    who    have    attended 

these  schools  the  A.  M.  A,  has 

always   been   their    best    friend. 

Thousands    of    the    most    useful 

colored  citizens  of  the  Southland 

never  attended  any  other  schools 

The  education    which    they    re- 


the  formation  of  habits  which 
have  enabled  them  to  serve  their 
generation  well.  All  these  facts 
are  well  known  to  every  one  who 
has  followed  the  work  through 
these  years  but  they  have  come 
freshly  to  notice  during  the  past 
few  months,  especially  in  those 
fields  where  the  Association  con* 
sidered  suspending  work.     This 
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article  is  written  to  convey  in 
some  measure  the  effect  of  sucli 
contemplated  action  in  the  case 


of  Chandler  Normal  School,  Lex- 
insrton,  Ky. 

When  the  news  was  first  re- 
ceived to  the  effect  that  this 
school  would  be  closed  this  year 
the  colored  population  was  stun- 
ned. It  was  a  blow  of  a  great 
calamity.  Hardly  anything  could 
have  made  them  feel  more  for- 
saken than  to  lose  the  school 
which  for  fifty-five  years  had 
led  them  in  their  progress. 
There  are  among  these  people 
numbers  who  had  m  its  early 
history  been  among  the  first  to 
attend  a  Christian  school,  then 
indeed  the  only  one  for  them. 
Their  children  and  their  child- 
ren's children  had  had  or  were 


needs  of  the  rising  generation 
are.  They  know  that  their  child- 
ren and  their  neighbor's  children 
need  the  same  training  that  they 
received.  They  know  that  if  they 
are  to  be  judged  by  the  white 
man's  standards  they  must  be 
trained  to  meet  his  requirements. 
They  must  begin  as  little  chil- 
dren and  "come  up  through"  the 
school.  While  they  have  not 
reasoned  the  matter  out  as  a  psy- 
chologist would,  yet  they  know 
from  their  own  observation  that 
training  children  or  colts  must  if 
it  is  successfully  conducted,  be 
begun  before  they  have  formed 
undesirable  habits.     While  they 


having  the  advantages  of  that 
very  school.  They  realize  more 
than  words  can  express  what  the 


covet  for  their  children,  collegf! 
education  yet  they  realize  that 
it  will  have  little  value  unless  a 
sure  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
upright  character  in  the  earlier 
years  of  school  life.  Here  then 
is  the  calamity:  The  agency  to 
which  they  have  always  entrust- 
ed this  great  task  is  about  to  be 
withdrawn.  What  can  they  do? 
Petition  the  Association  to  con- 
tinue it?  Upon  second  thought 
they  ask,  "Would  it  be  possible 
for  us  to  do  something  to  assure 
its  continuance?"  And,  when 
the  Association  has  outhned  the 
financial  status,  they  reply:  "God 
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helping  us  we  will  undertake  to 

raise  the  whole    budget   of   the 

school  this  year."  This  means 
that  they  must  secure  from 
among  themselves  and  their 
friends  both  North  and  South  the 

sum  of  $7,000.  Their  own  re- 
sources are  small  but  they  plan 
to  lay  aside  from  the  fruits  of 
their  toils  something  from  week 
to  week  to  carry  out  their  pur- 
pose. Yes,  it  will  mean  that  they 
must  wear  the  old  coat  even  yet 
longer  and  the  shoes  must  have 
an  extra  patch.  Perhaps  they 
may  not  be  able  to  secure  the 
new  clothing  for  their  little  ones 

that  they  had  hoped  to  give  them. 
For  such  needs  they  will  turn  to 

the  second  hand  clothing  which 
the  school  receives  from  North- 
ern friends  and  they  will  give  in- 
stead to  provide  for  the  proper 
education  of  their  children.  Any 
sacrifice  that  they  can  make, 
they  feel  will  be  well  worth 
while,  if  only  they  can  accomp- 
lish their  purpose,.  This  splen- 
did spirit  is  not  only  found  a- 
among  the  patrons  and  alumni  of 


the  school  but  also  among  the 
students.  In  the  two  highest  de- 
partments they  have  secured 
pledges  from  among  their  own 
number  and  their  friends  to  the 
sum  of  $1,000 — a  splendid  show- 
ing. The  A.  M.  A.  cannot  pos- 
sibly realize  what  it  means.  The 
little  people,  however,  equal 
their  older  brothers  and  sister^s 

and  theii  parents  in  their  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  for  they  are  giv- 
ing up  one  cent  of  the  nickel, 
which  their  parents  give  them 
each  day  for  lunch,  to  save  the 
school  they  love  so  much.  It  is 
only  a  "penny"  a  day  but  they 
are  putting  it  into  the  Master's 
hands  and  trusting  that  He  will 
do  with  it  as  He  did  with  the 
loaves  and  fishes  on  the  shores 
of  Galilee.  Their  simple  trust 
and  that  of  all  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  school  leads 
them  to  believe  that  God  will  put 
it  into  the  hearts  of  enough  of 
His  followers  to  help  so  that  this 

blessed  work  for  the  Master  may 
continue  to  live. 


THE  A.   M.   A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Treasurer 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  receipts  for  Febru- 
ary and  for  the  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  February  28th. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  FEBRUARY 


Churches      Sunday 
Schools 


1920  12.212.01         686.12 

1921  9,768.40     1.203.77 


Inc. 
Dec. 


2.453.61 


617.65 


Women> 
Societies 


Y.  P.  S.  |C.  W.  3b. 
C.E.      !      *0. 


I 


4.940.57 
1.950.32 


TOTAL 


Individ- 
uals     I     TOTAL,    Legacies      TOTAL 


I  I 

43.00 17.881.70     7.818.99126  200.61     6.007.63  11,108.3 

77.62     8.251.97;     21.242.08     8.297.04  29.689.12  12.874.71  41,»18.8a 


I         34.62     8.251.97         3.360.38         987.05  4.888.48      10.706.51 

2.990.25' 6.367.08 


RECEIPTS  FIVE  MONTHS  TO  FEBRUARY  28th 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches  Schools 


Sunday ;  Women'  ■ 


1920 
1921 


Societies 


lae. 


U.083.87|   2.761.92|19.074.21 
96.311.49    2.564.67120.646.19 


12.228.62; 


197.35 


1.670.98 


Y.  P.  S. 

C.  E. 


351.99 
455.11 


103.18 


C.  W.  M. 
Jko.        I 


Individ-  \ 
TOTAL       uals 


TOTAL   I/esaslec 


6.00    105.276.99     5.861. 6o'  111.138.59 


74.913.87    193.890.73i  7.596.14 


201.486.87 


74.908.37'     88.613.74     1.734.64       90.348.28 


38.735.79 
37.771.74 


964.05 


TOTAL 

149.874.38 
189.258.61 


89.384.23 


Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 


.Churches 


1910 
1921 


10.001.81 
1.619.98 


Sunday 
^hools 


Inc. 


8.381.88 


844.76 
984.88 


89.62 


Women' 8 1 Y.  P.  S. 


Societies 


C.E. 


3.961.68 
6.006.76 


1.054.17 


161.12 
63.00 


C.  W.  M. 
Ac 


I    Individ- 
TOTAL!      uals 


14.968.77  19.870.30 


TOTAL 


Legacies 


TOTAL 


34.829.07 84.829.07 


98.12 


7.623.11  20.911.15,28.684.261  3.600.00  32.034.26 


1.040.851 '   8.600.00 

7.886.66 <  6.194.81, >   1.794.81 


SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  FIVE  MONTHS  TO  FEBRUARY  28 


RECEIPTS 


1919-20 


I 


1920-21        Increase      Decrease 


Armilablc  for  BesmUr  Appropriations 149.874.88^  289.268.61     89.884.28 

DMicnaUd    by    Contributors    for    Special    Objects....     84.829.07     82.084.26 2.794.81 


TOTAL  BECEIPT8  FIVE  MONTHS 184.708.45i  271.892.87,    86.689.42 


FORM  OP  A  BEQUEST 

•T   rive   and   bequeath    the    sum    of ..  —  ..dollars    to    "The    American    Missionary 

Aasociation.  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York."     The  will  sbonld 
be  attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Gift  plan;  the  Association  affreelnff 
to  pay  an  annual  snm  in  semi-annual  payments  durinff  the  life  of  the  donor  or  other  designated 
pcnon.     For  information,  write  Tbe  American  Missionary  Association. 


Two  churches  of  exceptional  interest  have  been  assigned  to  tbe 
Sunday  Schools  this  year,  toward  which  their  contributions  will  go. 
They  are  in  Beulah,  North  Dakota,  and  Aberdeen,  Washington,  one  in 
the  heart  of  the  country  and  the  other  on  the  western  edge  of  the  conti- 
nent. They  will  also  help  to  complete  a  parsonage  in  Memphis,  Mich- 
igan. 

The  Congregational  World  Movement  is  getting  a  good  start  in  its 
second  year.  Already  a  good  many  churches  report  that  they  have  gone 
"over  the  top,"  raising  more  than  their  apportionment.  Others  are  pre- 
paring to  match  them  by  an  Every  Member  Canvass  this  spring.  It  is 
hoped  that  every  one  of  our  6,959  churches  will  count  it  a  privilege  and 
joy  to  share  in  this  effort. 

Central  Church,  Atlanta,  has  renovated  its  fine  building,  within 
and  without,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Harrison,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  church  while  it  awaited  the  coming  of  its  new  pastor.  Rev. 
W.  T.  Stuchell.  The  redecoration  of  the  auditorium  has  made  it  very 
attractive. 

•  •         * 

Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island,  has  made  additions  and  improve- 
ments to  its  church  edifice  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000.  The  new  equip- 
ment adds  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  building. 

•  *  * 

Chattanooga,  First  Church,  has  bought  a  parsonage  that  its 
pastor.  Rev.  W.  L.  Cash,  may  have  a  good  home.  Plans  are  being  drawn, 
also,  for  a  community  or  parish  house. 

«  •         * 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  has  built  a  large  addition  to  its  house  of 
worship  to  provide  for  educational  and  community  service.  This,  with 
a  new  heating  plant  ^i.d  the  redecoration  of  the  auditorium,  has  coat 
about  $50,000. 

Champaign-Urbana,  Illinois,  dedicated  the  fine  new  edifice,  which 
is  the  first  unit  of  its  church  plant,  during  the  week  of  February  20-27. 
Dr.  James  Robert  Smith  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Gammon  were  the  preachers  the 
first  Sunday,  and  Dr.  Ozora  S.  Davis  the  second  Sunday.  The  evening 
of  February  27  was  devoted  to  a  Fellow^ip  service  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  several  denominations  brought  their  greetings. 
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VESTED   CHOIR,   NAZARBNB   CONGRBQATIONAL   CHDROH,   BROOKLYN,   N.   T. 


A  VISION  AND  A  TASK 

■  By  Henry  Hugh  Proctor,  D.  D., 
Pastor  Nazarene  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  been    frequently    asked 
why  I  exchan^d  my  Atlanta 
pastorate  for  the  one  in  Brook- 
lyn.    My  answer  must  lie  in  the 
Vision  and  Task  of  which  I  am  now 
aboat  to  tell. 

My  race  cannot  be  accused  of 
beios  a  shifting  population,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  than  have  remained  in  that  sec- 
tion where  they  first  arrived  over 
three  centuries  a^ro  (to  be  exact, 
the  year  before  the  Mayflower  an- 
chored at  Pljrmouth).  But  there 
has  been  a  gradual  shifting  north- 
ward and  westward.  Within  the 
last  five  years  this  movement  has 
been  greatly  accelerated  by  nation- 
al and  international  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  so  that  within 
that  time  upwards  of  a  million  of 
my  people  have  left  the  locality  of 
their  original  habitation  in  this 
land.  This  movement  is  not  bird- 
like, as  was  first  imagined  by  some 


(going  north  in  the  summer  and  re- 
tumingsouthin  the  winter)  ;onthe 
other  hand,  the  colored  immigrant 
North  has  shown  an  unexpected 
capacity  to  stick.  Indeed,  there  are 
such  permanent  elements  in  this 
movement  that  it  is  likely  to  in- 
crease rather  than  lessen.  And  we 
might  as  well  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Negro  has  begun  to 
seek  in  earnest  his  self-reanzation 
in  the  American  democracy. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  concep- 
tion, the  progress  of  a  people  does 
not  decrease  their  problems ;  rather 
it  increases  them.  An  entirely  new 
set  of  problems  has  arisen  in  view 
of  this  movement.  It  has  set  the 
South  thinking  as  it  has  never 
thought  on  this  problem.  The 
North,  too,  has  become  awakened 
to  a  new  sense  of  opportunity. 
Problems  of  health,  association, 
education,  politics,  economics,  em- 
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ployraent  and  business  have  set  the 
Negro  himself  to  thinking  and 
planning  as  never  before.  The  roll- 
ing stone  is  getting  its  rough  edges 
knocked,  oflf. 

The  one  compelling  need  of  the 
Negro  in  this  hour  is  an  adequate 
church  life.  It  is  no  reflection  on 
the  traditional  churches  of  the  race 
to  say  that  they  are  inadequate  to 
the  task.  Here  and  there  is  one 
girding  itself  for  the  task ;  but  the 
exception  proves  the  rule.  In  fact. 
one  of  the  great  handicaps  of  the 
colored  race  has  been  that  it  has 


drifts  northward,  would  it  not  I 
a  good  thing  to  stretch  a  chain  i 
churches  across  the  continent  ft 
their  salvation?  But  this  ahou! 
not  be  after  the  pattern  of  the  tr; 
ditional  church,  either  North  < 
South,  white  or  black. 

Today  the  church  at  large 
passing  through  a  period  of  sevei 
testing.  The  question  is,  can  it  ei 
dure.  I  do  not  believe  it  can,  ui 
less  it  adjusts  itself  to  the  cond 
tions  of  the  hour.  The  church  ( 
today  must  not  only  hold  service 
it  must  also  render  service.     Tk 


AT  THE  CHURCH  POOR 


not  had  sufficient  variety  in  de- 
nominational life.  It  needs  a  larger 
opportunity  for  self-expression 
than  the  Methodists  and  Baptists 
(God  bless  them!)  can  give.  In 
many  cases  these  churches  are  cry- 
ing to  the  Congregationalists  to 
come  over  and  help  them.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  northern  cen- 
ters. 

At  this  hour  when  the  race  is 
changing  its  habitation  it  is  a  good 
time  to  broaden  its  church  life. 
The  man  looking  for  new  things  is 
ready  for  a  change.     As  the  race 


is  particularly  true  of  the  churc! 
that  is  going  to  shape  and  mold  th 
colored  people  now  drifting  north 
ward. 

In  New  York  City  there  are  . 
quarter  of  a  million  colored  people 
Of  that  number  only  fifty  thousant 
are  in  the  churches.  That  leave 
two  hundred  thousand  outside  o 
the  church.  The  reason  for  tht 
is  not  that  the  race  has  lost  ib 
spiritual  longing,  but  that  thi 
church  has  not  kept  pace  with  th( 
needs  of  this  progressive  people 
Comparatively,  they  are  progress 
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ing  more  rapidly  than  the  white 
people,  and  their  churches  must  be 
be  more  alive  to  changing  condi- 
tions than  churches  for  white  peo- 
ple. 

New  York  City  is  the  center  of 
the  life  of  the  American  people. 
As  goes  New  York  so  goes  the 
nation  politically,  commercially, 
socially  and  religiously.  This  is, 
therefore,  the  place  to  build  the 
first  unit  of  a  chain  of  churches 
across  the  continent  that  will  func- 
tion in  the  entire  life  of  the  N^ro 
people.    It  is  because  of  this  that  a 


the  overcrowded  people  of  the  race, 
we  propose  to  provide  housing  fa- 
cilities at  reasonable  rates,  giving 
preference  to  families  with  chil- 
dren. Separate  homes  and  model 
apartment  houses  will  meet  this 
need. 

To  promote  the  health  of  the 
race  we  propose  to  open  an  infir- 
mary, for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  whole  colored  community 
with  nursing  and  medical  aid. 

To  meet  the  economic  needs  of 
the  race,  we  propose  to  buUd  a  nest 
of    business    enterprises    (one   of 


DR.   PROCTOR  AND  STAFI-" 


vision  has  come  to  me  to  help  in 
the  building  of  a  community  center 
in  Greater  New  York  for  my  peo- 
ple. May  I  give  you  here  the  out- 
line of  the  vision? 

In  addition  to  the  customary 
church  facilities,  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  hard  by  a  Parish  House  to 
make  the  work  of  the  church  con- 
tinually effective. 

To  meet  the  social  needs  of  the 
people,  we  propose  to  build  a  home 
for  children,  a  home  for  young 
women  and  another  for  young  men. 

To  meet  the  residential  needs  of 


each  kind  needed  by  the  race  in  the 
community),  to  put  the  whole 
scheme  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Such  a  community  center  would 
be  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of 
the  South,  a  patriotic  center 
against  the  Bolshevistic  efforts  of 
agitators,  and  a  fitting  monument 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  world  war. 

Despite  the  temptation  to  begin 
the  task  at  the  social  end,  we  are 
beginning  at  the  beginning — the 
religious  end.  Spirit  precedes  mat- 
ter. Already  a  Building  Commit- 
tee is  at  work  on  plans  for  a  mod- 
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em  church  edifice  to  supplant  the 
temporary  structure  in  which  we 
are  now  worshiping.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  ideal  we  have  set 
forth  has  been  surprisinsr>  Begin- 
ning with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members  we  already  have  in- 
creased our  numbers  within  a  year 
to  nearly   five   hundred,   showing 


the  million  dollars  it  shall  have  cost 
will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  best 
investments  in  the  metropolis.  Al- 
ready men  of  means  are  consider- 
ing erecting  this  building  or  that 
in  our  group.  We  are  seeking 
others  of  like  mind.  Once  the  plant 
has  been  completed  it  will  support 
itself.     The  new  church  edifice 


that  colored  people  are  not  natur- 
ally Baptists  and  Methodists,  only 
habitually  so.  The  financial  re- 
sponse has  been  equally  surprising. 
The  budget  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  first  year  for  current 
expenses  has  been  exceeded,  and  in 
addition  a, good  big  nest  egg  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  building 
fund. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task  we  shall  need  the  co-opera- 
tion of  men  and  women  of  money. 
This  we  have  been  assured  we  shall 
have.    When  our  task  is  completed 


will  be  the  first  unit. 

When  ex-President  Roosevelt 
visited  my  church  in  Atlanta  he 
said  to  the  large  audience  assem- 
bled, after  inspecting  the  plant, 
that  he  hailed  the  day  when 
churches  of  this  type,  that  helped 
all  the  people  of  the  community, 
should  be  planted  throughout  the 
land.  What  the  First  Church  of 
Atlanta  meant  to  the  people  of  the 
Gate  City  and  the  South  we  would 
make  the  Nazarene  Church  Com 
munity  Center  mean  to  the  metrop- 
olis and  the  nation. 


Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin,  is  rejoicing  that  its  new  colonial  church, 
with  the  additional  community  building,  is  so  near  completion  that  it 
may  soon  be  dedicated.  The  pews,  the  organ  and  some  other  equipment 
are  still  to  be  installed.  The  building  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the 
community,  and  its  varied  uses  will  promote  the  public  welfare  in  min- 
istering to  social  and  recreational  needs.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  a  digni- 
fied and  attractive  house  of  worship,  with  a  well  equipped  Parish  house 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  building. 
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FINmSH  GOLGOTRA.  CHURCH,  BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 

FINNISH  GOLGOTHA  CHURCH.  BROOKLYN 


MORE  than  210,000  Finns  are 
makinfi:  their  homes  in 
America.  This  includes 
children  born  here  after  their  pa- 
rents have  arrived.  They  would 
make  a  city  as  large  as  Denver. 
They  are  a  very  independent  race 
and  deeply  resented  the  efiEorts  of 
the  late  Czar  to  deprive  their  coun- 
try of  its  liberty.  They  had  no  love 
of  autocracy,  and  came  to  these 
shores  for  more  freedom. 

Half  of  them  live  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  but 
there  are  large  communities  of 
them  in  New  England  and  New 
York  as  well  as  the  Pacific  coast 
states. 

Many  of  them  are  Lutherans, 
having  belonged  to  the  state  church 
in  their  motherland.  But  we  have 
twenty  churches  among  them  and 
their  earnest  piety  and  strong  spir- 
ituality make  them  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  our  number. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  Fin- 
nish sailors  began  to  make  their 
homes  in  New  York.  They  were 
pioneers  of  an  immigration  move- 
ment which  steadily  increased  till 


there  are  now  about  15,000  Finns 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs. 
About  5,000  of  them  live  in  South 
Brooklyn. 

Eight  years  ago  (1912)  a  Con- 
gregational Church  was  organized 
among  these  Finns,  their  first  pas- 
tor being  the  Rev.  K.  F.  Henrik- 
son,  who  was  called  the  next  year 
to  a  professorship  in  Chicago  The- 
ological Seminary.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Lillback  who 
came  from  Finnish  churches  in 
eastern  Massachusetts  to  lead  in 
the  development  of  this  young 
church.  Steadily  the  enterprise  has 
grown,  the  membership  increasing 
tenfold,  rising  from  twenty  to  more 
than  two  hundred. 

They  have  been  seriously  handi- 
capped by  having  no  house  of  wor- 
ship. For  a  time  they  occupied  a 
hall.  Then  they  had  part  time  use 
of  a  building  belonging  to  another 
denomination  and  using  a  different 
language.  During  the  summer  the 
pastor  preached  in  Fort  Hamilton 
Field  to  a  congregation  numbering 
several  hundred. 

At  last  they  were  able  to  pur- 
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chase  an  excellent  church  from  a 
Norwegian  Lutheran  organization 
whose  constituency  had  removed 
elsewhere.  It  is  an  excellent  build- 
ing and  will  make  a  fin^  church 
home.    The  Church  Building  Soci- 


ety and  the  Church  Extension  Soci- 
ety of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
united  in  helping  to  finance  the  en- 
terprise. The  church  was  formally 
occupied  in  April  in  the  interesting 
rededication  services. 


MINIMIZING  THE  CHURCH 


PESSIMISTS  are  always  sound- 
ing  a  retreat.  Difficulties  and 
discouragements  appall  them, 
and  they  refuse  to  try  to  advance. 

We  occasionally  find  such  faint- 
hearts in  the  church.  They  look 
at  the  empty  pews»  and  at  the  rush 
for  the  baseball  field,  or  the  Sun- 
day amusement  room  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  say,  "the  people  are  no 
longer  interested  in  religion,  let  us 
build  small  rooms  for  worship,  but 
big  rooms  for  entertainment." 

One  such  brother,  disheartened 
by  the  spectacle  of  many  little 
churches  in  the  Miaale  West,  where 
half  the  enrolled  membership  never 
enter  the  church  doors  and  where 
the  moral  life  is  waning,  lays  the 
blame  on  denominationalism,  which 
maintains  small  sectarian  groups 
to  emphasize  non-essential  differ- 
ences. He  is  also  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  South  33,000  Bap- 
tist and  Methodist  churches  have 
preaching  only  once  each  month; 
29,000  are  served  by  absentee  min- 
isters; and  in  one  denomination 
only  one  thousand  out  of  five  thou- 
sand ministers  had  any  special 
training  for  the  work. 

These  are  certainly  serious  evils. 
We  are  glad  he  called  attention  to 
them.  But  what  is  his  proposed 
remedy? 

He  would  build  "Liberty  Church- 
es*'—community  houses  with  large 
social  halls,  gymnasiums,  libraries, 
baths  perhaps,  and  one  or  two 
small  church  rooms,  after  the  man- 
ner of  flats  in  an  apartment,  which 
different  congregations  may  use  in 
common,  but  at  different  hours. 


Another  brother  in  a  frontier 
town  planned  a  community  church, 
in  which  entertainment  features 
monopolized  most  of  the  building, 
while  the  place  of  worship  was 
relegated  to  a  small  room  in  the 
second  story,  difficult  of  access  and 
not  entirely  comfortable. 

Now  far  be  it  from  us  to  speak 
lightly  of  community  service.  It  is 
of  great  importance  and  we  are 
constantly  planning  for  it.  But  we 
are  quite  sure  that  those  brethren 
will  be  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tation that  they  can  cure  modem 
indifference  and  worldliness  by 
minimizing  the  church  and  magni- 
fying the  externals  of  life.  Get 
better  preaching,  a  larger  pro- 
gram, better  music,  a  more  uplift- 
ing service,  but  feed  the  inner  life 
from  the  great  fountain  of  the 
divine  life.  If  you  want  blossoms 
and  fruit  feed  the  roots. 

As  Dr.  Lawrence  says,  "only  the 
Golden  Rule  of  Christ  can  bring 
the  Golden  Age  of  the  World."  We 
must  make  men  acquainted  with 
Christ.  And  we  must  make  the 
church  service  interesting.  If  the 
preaching  has  been  dull  and  the 
singing  lifeless,  and  the  prayers 
tedious,  shorten  them  and  vitalize 
them.  Find  out  how  to  set  men's 
hearts  on  fire.  But  it  will  be  fatal 
to  community  effort  to  shove  re- 
ligion into  a  comer. 

When  we  have  brought  men 
face  to  face  with  God,  touched 
their  hearts  with  his  love,  and 
filled  their  minds  with  the  ide;^ 
of  Christ,  they  will  find  everything 
else  far  more  enjoyable. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SOCIETY 


Children's  Week  is  to  be  observed  by  our  churches  April  24  to 

May  1.     The  object  is  to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 

children.    To  this  end  parents,  and  all  having  the  care  of  children,  should 

be  enlisted  to  consider  this  nearest  and  most  far-reaching  work.    Plans 

may  be  found  in  the  Pilgrim  Elementary  Teacher,  the  April  number. 

«         «         «        ' 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Education  Society  for  the  New  York 
district  is  Rev.  George  R.  Andrews.  His  office  is  at  287  Fourth  Avenue. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University  and  Union  Seminary. 
He  has  been  a  pioneer  in  week-day  religious  education,  and  has  always 
taken  a  large  part  in  the  religious  education  program  of  the  churches  he 
has  served.    For  five  years  he  had  charge  of  a  Sunday  School  of  over 

one  thousand  children. 

«         «         « 

Three  hundred  colleges  have  agreed  to  accept  academic  credit  for 
the  work  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  week-day  High  School  for  Religious 
Education  established  in  Maiden  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Walter  S.  Ath^im,  director  of  Boston  University  School  of  Religious 
Education. 

Any  student  who  is  registered  in  the  city  high  schools  or  wno  is 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  nineteen  years  may  register,  with  the 
consent  of  his  parents.  Work  is  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the 
high  school,  with  prepared  lessons  on  Old  Testament  History  and  Liter- 
ature, New  Testament  History  and  Literature,  Masterpieces  of  Music 
and  Art,  Music  and  Worship  and  Christian  Ethics.  The  courses  are  held 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  and  Tuesday  evenings. 

The  young  people  are  vitally  interested  and  have  teken  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  promoting  the  enrolment  of  the  school.  They 
have  flocked  to  school  because  they  wanted  to  and  not  because  their 
parents  or  preacher  said  they  must.     Their  motto  is  "All  the  Young 

People  of  the  Community  Organized  around  the  Church." 

«         «         « 

The  Eliot  Church,  Newton,  Massachusetts,  is  carrying  out  a  series 
of  Wednesday  evening  gatherings  during  Lent,  keyed  to  the  general 
idea  of  a  Church  School  or  Institute.  The  young  peopje  meet  at  five 
o'clock,  and  they  and  their  elders  repair  at  6 :30  to  the  dining  room  of  the 
church  for  a  cafeteria  supper,  after  which  the  company  divides  into  four 
groups  for  classroom  study.  Secretary  C.  H.  Patten,  using  as  a  text- 
book, "The  Near  East:  Cross-Roads  of  the  World,"  by  C.  H.  Hall, 
guides  the  thought  of  a  group  interested  in  foreign  missions.  Secretary 
Arthur  E.  Holt,  with  "The  Church  and  the  Community,"  by  R.  E.  Diff  en- 
dorfer,  as  his  basis,  leads  the  home  mission  group,  while  Professor  Mary 
W.  Calkins  of  Wellesley  College  conducts  a  class  in  Christian  Funda- 
mentals, and  Professor  Eliza  H.  Kendrick  of  Wellesley,  a  class  in  Bible 
Study.  At  the  close  of  the  study  period  the  various  groups  come  to- 
gether for  family  prayers.  Nearly  two  hundred  have  thus  far  enrolled 
themselves  at  Eliot  Church. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD  OF  REUGIOUS  EDUCATION 


MUFFLERS,  please!  Quietly 
at  this  crossroads!  Here 
by  the  wayside,  oblivious  of 
the  honking  of  Sunday's  many  pass- 
ing autos,  the  little  children  meet 
week  by  week.  One  pastor  and  one 
devoted  teacher  believed  the  chil- 
dren must  not  wait  until  a  church 
home  is  ready  for  them.  They  must 
instead  be  hearing  now  the  won- 
derful stories  of  our  -Heavenly 
Father's  love  and  care.  So  if  you 
pass  a  certain  comer  in  Miami, 
Florida,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  you 
will  find  this  happy  group,  and 
once  again  to  the  command,  "When 
you  can't  you  must"  is  heard  the 
answer,  "We  will." 

There  are  a  lot  of  Church  School 
problems  waiting  to  be  met  in  this 
unconquerable  spirit. 


THE  pendulum  seems  to  be 
swinging  back  again  from 
the  extreme  of  a  closed 
church  in  summer  for  two,  three 
or  even  four  months.  Many  church- 
es that  have  gone  off  on  vacation 
and  left  closed  doors  behind  theni 
for  several  years  have  come  to  see 
the  weakness  of  this  practice,  and 
are  making  plans  for  the  coming 
summer  to  keep  the  church  doors 
open,  to  make  a  church  home,  in 
the  summer  as  well  as  through  the 
rest  of  the  year,  for  the  little  boys 
and  girls,  the  young  people  and  the 
old  who  do  not  spend  their  summer 
days  at  seashore  or  mountain  re- 
sort. . 

There  has  perhaps  been  a  value 
in  the  experiment  of  closing  the 
doors  during  vacation.  Year  by 
year  as  more  people  went  away  for 
the  summers  and  the  Church  School 
became  only  a  shadow  of  its  for- 
mer self,  there  was  always  a  sense 
of  depression  and  failure.  We  are 
now  opening  the  doors  for  a  new 
enterprise,  a  summer  season  quite 
distinct,  taught  and  sometimes  of- 
ficered quite    independently   from 


the  school  of  the  rest  of  the  year. 
There  is  none  of  the  old  depression 
and  sense  of  failure,  but  all  the 
charm  and  delight  of  a  new  under- 
taking. Rally  Day  is  going  to  find 
us  not  with  a  totally  disorguiized 
school,  but  with  a  group  of  eager 
new  students  who  have  been  gath- 
ered through  the  summer  months, 
and  are  happy  to  become  a  part  of 
the  regular  school. 


APRIL  and  May  are  the  months 
for  Rally  Day  plans.  Does 
anyone  question  this?  June 
is  often  a  broken  month,  some  of 
the  most  efficient  leaders  early  leav- 
ing for  the  summer.  If  a  weU 
planned,  carefully  worked  out  pro- 
gram is  to  move  off  smoothly  in  the 
fall,  then  April  and  May  are  the 
months  for  Rally  Day  plans,  yes, 
and  for  planning  the  whole  of  n^ct 
year's  program. 

Are  we  to  institute  M  committee 
of  Religious  Education,  do  we  in- 
tend to  make  some  needed  division 
into  added  departments  in  our 
school,  is  next  year  to  see  us  better 
equipped  than  this  year,  is  that 
new  teacher's  training  class  to  be 
worked  up,  have  we  been  purpos- 
ing sometime  to  make  certain 
changes  in  our  curriculum?  These 
plans  may  well  be  taken  up  in 
April  and  May. 


THE  announcement  of  plans  for 
the  Pilgrim  Federation  was 
made  only  a  year  ago. 
It  is  the  Education  Society's  sug- 
gestion for  a  thread  to  bind  to- 
gether the  young  people  of  our 
Congregational  Churches,  for  the 
facing  together  of  our  world  work. 
Any  group  of  young  people  in  a 
church  who  are  organized  as  class, 
or  club  or  society  may  join  with 
other  such  organizations  in  the 
home  church  and  unitedly  come 
into  this  denominational  federa- 
tiont   If  there  is  but  a  single  such 
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class  or  society  of  young  people  in 
the  church,  that  group  may  join 
the  Federation. 

THE  Federation  is  now  repre- 
sented in  fifteen  states,  and 
reaches  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, from  Minnesota  to  Ken- 
tucky. Who  will  carry  it  into  the 
other  states?  Who  will  carry  it 
farther  south?  Illinois  now  leads 
in  numbers.  Connecticut  is  a  close 
follower.  What  state  will  be  in 
the  lead  at  the  end  of  the  charter 
year,  June  1,  1921? 

If  you  have  forgotten  all  about 
the  Pilgrim  Federation,  send  to  the 
Education  Society,  14  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  or  to  your  District 
Secretary  for  a  new  set  of  the  Fed- 
eration leaflets. 

May  this  page  also  bear  greeting 
from  the  Education  Society  as  a 
whole  to  every  Pilgrim  Federation 
and  to  every  member  of  every  club, 
class  or  society  included.  May  this 
bond  among  us  all  help  us  to  fol- 
low up  Church  School  or  society  in- 


terest with  church  membership, 
and  to  follow  up  church  member- 
ship with  strong  and  growing 
church  service,  community  service, 
world  service. 

Let  us  hear  from  you.  What 
have  been  the  bright  spots  in  your 
year's  work?  What  help  that  you 
needed  have  you  not  had  which  we, 
by  learning  from  your  experience, 
might  pass  on  to  another?  Is  your 
secretary  new?  Will  you  not  keep 
us  informed  of  changes  in  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary?  Are  there 
other  organized  groups  whose 
strength  should  be  added  to  yours 
in  the  Federation?  What  has  been 
your  share  in  the  Congregational  . 
WorldMovement  work  this  Spring' 
Shall  we  Congregationalists  be 
able,  think  you,  to  move  the  world? 
Let  us  be  up  and  doing. 

If  we  would  avert  a  national  dis- 
aster, a  revival  of  hearthstone  re- 
ligion must  be  ushered  in.  If  we 
ever  save  a  generation  of  people 
we  must  begin  with  the  childhood 
of  that  geBeraUou, 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  BOOK  SHOP 


GOOD  news!     We  have  not  so 
very  much  longer   to    wait 
for  the  first,  at  least,  of  our 
third  year  teacher  training  books. 
These  are  to  take  up  the  various 
fields  of  Church  School 
work    front    beginner? 
up  to  adults  and  admin- 
istrative problems. 
Frances   Weld    Daniel- 
son,  author  of  our  Be- 
ginners' Graded  Course, 
editor  of  The  Pilgrim  . 
Elementary  Teacher, 
and  writer  of  many  sto- 
ries and  of  teacher's  les- 
sons,  was   engaged  to 
write     the     text     for    feances  w. 
Beginners'      Methods. 
She    has    completed    the    book 
and    this    is    to    be    one    of   the 
first  books  to  appear.    The  vari- 
ous     denominational      publishing 
houses  will  bring  out  the  various 
texts,  and  Pilgrim  Press  is  happy 
in  the  publication  of  this  work  of 


Miss  Danielson's.  We  cannot  at 
this  date  promise  exactly  when  it 
will  be  out,  but  orders  can  be  sent 
in  at  once,  and  will  be  filled  im- 
mediately on  its  coming  from  the 
r press.  Here  are  some 
of  the  things  that  have 
been  said  of  it  by  those 
who  have  seen  it: 

"What  a  treat  yoo 
have  given  me — ^letting 
me  go  through  these 
wonderful  chapters." 

"I  shall  not  be  satis- 
fied until  every  begin- 
ners'    worker    in    the 
United  States  has  had 
a  chance  to  see  it!" 
DANiBi-soN        "It    is    so    interest- 
ing   and    unusual    ac- 
tually to  see  a  person  handle  a 
class  of  teachers,Uie  jirocess  exhib- 
iting constant  variety  and  new  in- 
terest, enthusiasm  and  animation 
— and  all  of  these  accomplished 
through  cold  type!    I  really  think 
the  Guide  Book  is  perfectly  great" 


"Let  me  feel  your  pulse !"  The  wise  physician  knows  the  tokens 
by  which  he  can  tell  when  the  human  machine  is  running  smoothly  and 
when  and  why  there  is  a  failure. 

We  need  to  look  at  our  Church  Schools  with  something  of  tha 
physician's  sure  eye  and  touch.  What  is  desirable  and  what  should  be 
changed  in  teaching,  organization,  equipment  and  all  the  rest? 

Through  long  years  of  earnest  devotion  the  good  physician 
learned  that  sure  touch.  We  may  not  hope  without  study  and  care  to 
be  able  to  diagnose  our  school.  Leaflets  are  being  prepared  by  experti 
on  the  subjects  "How  to  Evaluate  a  Beginners'  Department;"  "A 
Primary  Department,"  etc.  These  will  be  ready  shortly,  and  should 
prove  of  service  to  those  who  desire  to  know  and  to  better  their  Church 
Schools. 
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The  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 


The  program  of  the  Children's  Day  Service  for  1921,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  comes  the  second  Sunday  in  June,  is  now  in  the  printer's 
hands,  and  the  sample  copies  will  be  mailed  to  all  schools  the  last  of 
March.  The  service  for  this  year  is  entitled  "Children  of  the  Father's 
Kingdom,"  the  author  being  Miss  Ora  Winifred  Wood  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  The  theme  is  that  of  the  "Child  in  the  Midst'*  throughout 
the  ages,  beginning  with  the  Children  of  the  Bible  down  through  history 
to  the  present  time,  the  thought  developed  being  that,  as  children  are 
taught  God's  truth,  so  they  in  their  turn  pass  it  on  to  succeeding  gener- 
ations. The  climax  comes  in  the  appeal  of  the  present  day  child  of  tiie 
Father's  Kingdom  for  aid  in  spreading  the  light  of  His  love  to  other 
children,  thereby  bringing  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School  Extension 
Society. 

The  total  number  of  mission  Sunday  Schools  organized  during 
1920  was  109.  The  record  by  states  is  as  follows :  South  Dakota  21 ; 
Montana  14 ;  Washington  12 ;  Northern  California  10 ;  North  Dakota  8 ; 
Louisiana  6;  Wyoming  6;  North  Carolina  4;  Oklahoma  4;  Colorado  3; 
Idaho  3 ;  Alabama  2 ;  Arizona  2 ;  Florida  2 ;  New  Mexico  2 ;  New  York 
2;  Oregon  2;  Tennessee  2;  Connecticut  1 ;  Georgia  1 ;  Michigan  1 ;  South 
Carolina  1;  Utah  1. 

4t  *  4t 

During  a  ten-days'  trip  visiting  five  rural  churches  and  Sunday 
Schools  and  traveling  over  sixty  miles  through  rough,  open  country 
where  the  sound  of  a  train  whistle  could  not  be  heard,  one  of  our  work- 
ers was  impressed  with  the  large  number  of  young  people  eager  for  help 
along  religious  lines,  and  ready  to  be  organized  into  training  classes  for 
Christian  leadership.  The  same  worker  says:  "The  thing  which  im- 
presses me  above  all  others,  as  I  visit  our  Church  Schools,  is  the  need  of 
trained  workers  from  the  superintendents  down  to  the  primary  teachers. 
In  both  of  the  states  we  must  put  on  a  campaign  of  Sunday  School  edu- 
cation. I  expect  to  give  what  time  I  can  to  this  kind  of  work  myself  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  I  feel  that  the  hope  of  our  churches  for  the  future  is 
in  training  and  saving  our  young  people." 

*  4t  4t 

A  visit  to  a  rural  parish  was  most  inspiring  in  that  it  demon- 
strated the  value  of  Sunday  School  work  in  the  open  country,  where  en- 
tire families  attended  the  sessions  regularly. 

*  *  4t 

Concerning  one  extension  worker,  words  were  written  that  apply 
to  many  others :  "Your  visit  here  was  not  only  helpful  in  a  general  way, 
but  also  influential  toward  the  highest  things.  You  made  an  impression 
on  the  bo3rs.  How  very  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
highest  life." 
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SOME  THINGS  THAT  ARE  BEING  DONE  NOW 

From  a  Recent  Report  by  Rev.  C.  D.  Gaffney,  Field  Worker  in  Western 

Washington. 

last  September.  There  also,  a  class 
was  taught  and  a  talk  made  on  our 
work.  The  difficulty  is  to  find 
teachers  to  take  care  of  the  classes. 
A  day  was  spent  visiting  at 
Pleasant  Valley  where  the  Sunday 
School  is  reported  stronger  than 
ever  before,  forty-two  being  pres- 
ent the  preceding  Sunday.  While 
there  is  only  the  Sunday  School 
there  now,  this  place  holds  a  great 
future  for  a  rural  church.  It  is  a 
progressive  and  growing  farming 
community. 

At  McMillan,  where  I  next  vis- 
ited, there  used  to  be  a  church  but 
now  we  have  only  a  mission  Sun- 
day School.  The  lumbering  re- 
sources have  been  exhausted  and 
the  country  is  slowly  being  turned 
to  agriculture.  The  old  church 
building  has  fallen  into  such  a  con- 
dition of  disrepair  that  it  cannot  be 
used  and  the  Sunday  School  meets 
at  the  home  of  the  superintendent 
There  were  eighteen  present  on 
Sunday,  the  sixteenth,  when  I  met 
with  them  and  though  it  is  a  small 
school  it  was  an  inspiration  to  be 
there.  During  a  lapse  in  our  work 
there  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
the  American  Sunday  School  Un- 
ion missionary  came  in  and  reorg- 
anized and  made  a  union  school  out 
of  it,  but  now  through  a  mutual 
arrangement  between  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday  School  Union  and  our- 
selves, it  has  come  back  to  us  and  is 
thoroughly  Congregational.  The> 
began  the  first  of  the  year  to  use 
the  Pilgrim  Press  literature. 

After  a  lapse  of  six  months  the 
Lakeview  Sunday  School  was  re- 
organized. Thirteen  were  present 
the  first  Sunday  and  eighteen  the 
second.  Every  one  there  seemed 
happy  to  have  the  school  started 
again.  Several  new  families  wer*? 
interested. 


THE  first  Sunday  of  the  month 
I  visited  the  Femdale  Sun- 
day School,  taught  a  class 
and  gave  a  talk  on  our  Sunday 
School  work.  A  noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  the  Sunday  School  there,  is 
that  three  young  men  are  in  charge 
of  the  three  classes  of  boys  and 
there  are  more  boys  than  girls  in 
the  school.  This  has  all  come  about 
since  the  holding  of  a  week  of  spe- 
cial services  for  the  church.  At 
that  time  I  promoted  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  club  for  junior  boys  and 
Boy  Scouts  for  the  intermediates. 
This  only  proves  that  boys  are  not 
so  very  hard  to  get  if  only  you  can 
get  the  men  to  lead.  Here  is  a  lit- 
tle poem  that  I  often  use  as  an  ap- 
peal when  making  my  talks : 

There  isn't  a  boy  but  wants  to  grow 

Manly  and  true  at  heart. 
And  every  lad  would  like  to  know 

The  secret  we  impart, 
He  doesn't  desire  to  slack  or  shirk — 

Oh,  haven't  you  heard  him  plead? 
He'll  follow  a  man  at  play  or  work 

If  only  the  man  will  lead. 

Where  are  the  men  to  lead  today, 

Sparing  an  hour  or  two, 
Teaching  the  boy  the  game  to  play 

Just  as  a  man  would  do? 
Village  and  slums  are  calling — come, 

Here  are  the  boys,  indeed, 
Who  can  tell  what  they  might  become 

If  only  the  men  would  lead? 

Motor  and  golf  and  winter  sport 

Fill  up  the  time  a  lot, 
But  wouldn't  you  like  to  feel  you'd  taught 

Even  a  boy  a  knot? 
Country  and  home  depend  on  you. 

Character  most  we  need; 
How  can  a  boy  know  what  to  do 

If  there  isn't  a  man  to  lead? 

Where  are  the  men  to  lend  a  hand? 

Echo  it  far  and  wide, 
Men  who  will  rise  in  every  land, 

Bridging  the  great  divide. 
Nation  and  flag  and  tongue  unite 

Joining  each  class  and  creed, 
Here  are  the  boys  who  WOUI^D  do  right 

But  where  are  the  men  to  lead? 

The  Blaine  Sunday  School  has 
grown  one  hundred  per  cent  since 
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The  last  Sunday  of  the  month 
was  spent  with  our  mission  Sun- 
day School  at  Maury  Center.  Forty 
are  enrolled  in  the  Sunday  School 
and     thirty-four     were     present. 

Maury  Center  is  on  Maury  Island 
in  King  county.  The  land  is  rap- 
idly being  cleared  and  put  into  cul- 
tivation. About  fifty  children  are 
in  the  public  school  and  everything 
going  on  on  the  Island  heads  up  at 
the  Center.  I  think  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  a  short  time  until  we  can 
have  a  good  church  organization 
as  a  result  of  our  being  on  the 
ground. 

LfOngbranch  is  one  of  our  small 
schools  in  a  very  isolated  part  of 
the  country,  so  that  a  visit  from 
the  Sunday  School  Field  Worker 
is  a  big  thing  for  the  teachers  and 
children.  It  means  not  only  some 
necessary  and  helpful  contact  with 
the    church    work    at    large,    but 


church  services  of  worship,  and 
conference  along  Sunday  School 
lines.  To  each  one  of  the  members 
of  one  class  a  copy  of  the  book  of 
Mark  was  given;  to  the  Primary 
Class  a  story  was  told,  and  an  ad- 
dress given  to  the  entire  school.  A 
suggestion  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Pilgrim  Press  literature  would 
make  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
school  work  was  gladly  acted  upon, 
and  the  change  agreed  to. 

As  a  result  of  field  work  done 
on  two  visits,  the  church  and  Sun- 
day School  were  both  reorganized 
at  Kalama  with  a  new  pastor  in 
charge,  after  a  lapse  of  two  years. 
Attendance  at  the  first  church  was 
thirty-five,  the  second  fifty-two. 
The  highest  attendance  was  on 
January  23rd,  sixty-one.  The  av- 
erage attendance  is  forty-eight. 
There  are  eight  classes  and  the 
school  is  using  Pilgrim  Press  liter- 
ature. 


From  the  South  the  message  comes :  "This  is  our  day  of  oppor- 
tunity for  extending  our  Sunday  School  work.  The  future  of  Congre- 
gationalism in  this  state  depends  upon  the  impression  made  on  the  young 
people  during  the  next  five  years." 


SOME  INTERESTING  STATISTICS 

Congregational  Sunday  Schools  in  the  United   States   with 
membership  of  one  thousand  or  over : 


Tompkins  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
South  Church,  Brockton,  Massachusetts 
Second  Church,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
South  Church,  New  Britain,  Connecticut 
Pilgrim  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Pilgrim  Church,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
New  First  Church,  Chicago,  Illinois 


1811 
1354 
1283 
1259 
1141 
1099 
1062 


Congregational  Sunday  Schools  in  Great  Britain  with  a  mem- 
bership of  one  thousand  or  over : 


Ashton-under-Lyne,  Albion  Church 

Lord  Leverhulme's  Schools  at  Port  Simlight 

Brockley,  Lewisham  High  Road 

Birmingham  Digbeth  Institute 

Ilford,  High  Road 


1514 
1500 
1401 
1280 
1200 


The  AJVNUITY  FUND  for  CONGREGA^- 

TIONAL  MINISTERS  and  THE  BOARD 

of  MINISTERIAL  REUEF 


I 


SON  OF  MAN,  STAND  UPON  THY  FEET 


THE  experience  of  that  curious 
little  man  Ezekiel,  by  the 
river  Chebar,  has  often  been 
a  subject  of  discourse.  In  the 
second  chapter  of  his  narrative  we 
read:  ''And  he  said  unto  me.  Son 
of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet,  and 
I  will  speak  with  thee.  And  the 
Spirit  entered  into  me  when  he 
spake  unto  me,  and  set  me  upon 
my  feet."  I  have  frequently  long- 
ed for  such  an  entrance  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  ministry  of  our 
whole  country  that  it  might  set 
the  Protestant  ministers  of  every 
denomination  on  their  feet,  and 
enable  them  to  speak  the  word 
that  a  misunderstanding  public 
sadly  needs. 

Occasionally  beguiled  by  the 
blandishments  and  led  by  the  hand 
of  a  younger  generation,  I  am  in- 
duced to  attend  a  moving  picture 
entertainment  where  the  drama, 
or  the  photo  play,  or  whatever  its 
aristocratic  name  may  be,  is  of  a 
character  that  will  not  offend  ray 
tender  conscience  or  overstrain 
my  intellectual  powers.  In  the 
religious  dramas  and  in  others  of 
a  somewhat  gayer  character,  the 
Protestant  minister  occasionally 
appears.  What  a  fearful  and  won- 
derful creature  he  is,  like  imto 
nothing  that  has  been  seen  in  the 
heaven  above  or  the  earth  be- 
neath during  the  last  fifty  years! 
He  invariably  pauses  in  every 
scene  of  danger  to  turn  his  eyes 
up  to  heaven  and  stretch  out  his 
pale  and  slender  hands,  and 
about  him  there  is  always  an  un- 
earthly halp  of  piety.  On  the 
other  hand  the  robust  minister  is 


inevitably  a  very  demigod  for 
power,  before  whom  an  entire 
carload  of  villains  must  shrink 
and  cower. 

Then  there  is  the  minister  of 
the  spoken  drama,  who  must  al- 
ways bear  the  marks  of  his  pro- 
fession upon  him  as  well  as  within 
him.  The  least  that  he  can  do  is 
to  have  his  collar  fastened  be- 
hind. Then  there  is  the  minister 
who  figures  in  the  daily  news- 
paper, who  is  never  known  to 
exist  except  as  the  hero  of  some 
reprehensible  escapade. 

When  the  friends  whom  we 
count  our  nearest  and  dearest,  be- 
gin to  write  about  the  ministry, 
we  suffer  almost  as  cruelly.  The 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land  still  continues  to  hover  over 
the  head  of  the  minister.  Pity  is 
bestowed  in  large  measure.  Un- 
derstanding and  respect  are  con- 
spicuously lacking.  For  example, 
a  widely-read  magazine  in  a  re- 
cent issue  presented  a  story  that 
has  attracted  much  attention,  in 
which  the  happy  fate  and  provis- 
ion for  the  old  actress  are 
contrasted  with  the  direful  end  of 
the  old  minister.  There  is  no  dis- 
puting the  good  intention  of  the 
writer.  His  sympathy  for  the  old 
minister  stands  out  like  perspir- 
ation in  dog  days.  Pity  drops  from 
his  fingertips  like  molasses  in 
warm  weather.  In  the  interest  of 
the  old  minister  he  clutches  our 
heartstrings  and  pulls  tiiem  until 
we  shriek  aloud.  The  old  minis- 
ter of  his  story  is  the  movie 
star  in  print. 

If  there  is  ansrthing  in  the  idea 
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that  we  grow  to  resemble  that 
which  we  continually  regard,  the 
entire  ministry  of  our  country  is 
on  the  highroad  to  the  poorhouse, 
for  before  their  eyes  is  held  in 
every  publication  the  conception 
of  the  ministry  as  anaemic,  in- 
eflBdent,  poverty  stricken  and  out- 
cast. 

Dearly  beloved  scenario  writers, 
magazine  contributors  and  au- 
thors of  best  sellers,  the  Spirit 
seems  to  have  entered  into  me  and 
has  set  me  on  my  feet  sufficiently 
80  that  I  beg  to  say  a  word  to  you 
in  behalf  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty tiiousand  ministers  in  the 
United  States. 

First,  let  me  beg  you  to  get 
acquainted  with  one  red-blooded 
minister.  Live  with  him  long 
enough  so  that  yx)u  discover  what 
he  really  is.  If  you  attempt  to 
cross  Fifth  Avenue  with  him,  you 
will  probably  discover  that  he  does 
not  stop  in  front  of  a  charging 
automobile  to  turn  his  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, or  his  palms  outward.  He 
makes  for  the  curb  at  the  same 
rate  as  yourself.  He  eats  three 
meals  a  day,  goes  about  his  busi- 
ness and  keeps  just  about  two 
jumps  ahead  of  the  sheriff.  He 
prays  pretty  steadily,  but  in  pri- 
vate, and  is  so  surprisingly  like 
the  rest  of  humanity  that  he  has 
very  little  literary  value.  Get  ac- 
quainted with  this  minister  who 
is  alive  in  the  year  1921  and  not 
with  some  mummy  dating  from 
the  year  1821,  whom  you  have  dis- 
covered in  a  museum  of  pious  hor- 
rors. 

Secondly,  in  the  name  of  thou- 
sands of  clergjonen  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  write  any  more  about  min- 
isters until  you  are  able  to  respect 
them  for  their  achievements 
as  well  as  to  pity  them  for 
their  failures.  The  Protestant 
ministers  in  the  United  States 
wotdd  like  to  stand  up  and  say  to 
several  hundred  thousand  la3anen: 
"We  demand  your  respect  and  we 


have  little  use  for  your  pity."  For 
a  good  many  years  I  have  been 
trying  to  teach  the  people  of  my  • 
church  to  respect  me  rather  than 
to  pity  me,  and  when  I  find  some 
man  of  the  world  who  insists  on 
doing  the  latter,  I  feel  inclined  to 
throw  him  down  the  front-steps 
in  order  that  he  may  get  an  en- 
lightening view  of  modem  Chris- 
tianity. Of  course  some  clerk  at 
the  button  counter  frequently  as- 
sures a  minister  that  "you  minis- 
ters don't  know  anything  about 
business"  and  we  are  used  to  that, 
but  I  defiantly  maintain  that  what 
we  want  is  respect  and  that  in  the 
end  more  justice  will  be  wrought 
through  respect  than  because  of 
pity. 

In  a*  much  quoted  article,  the 
old  actress  has  the  best  of  it,  not 
because  there  was  an  Old  Folks' 
Home  waiting  for  her,  but  because 
intellectually  she  was  more  alive. 
The  old  minister  of  that  story  was 
intellectually  bankrupt  before  he 
was  financially  destitute.  If  1  had 
to  make  my  choice  between  the 
results  of  being  an  actress  and 
being  a  minister  according  to  that 
story,  I  should  prefer  to  be  an  ac- 
tress. Now  I  maintain  that  such 
portrayals  are  radically  unjust 
and  the  young  men  of  our  country 
are  not  to  believe  that  the  espous- 
al of  the  ministry  means  that  in 
their  old  age  they  are  going  to 
shuffle  through  the  streets  of  a 
city  with  their  coat  collars  turned 
up,  toes  peeping  out  of  their  shoes 
and  tiangled  beards  disfiguring 
their  faces. 

Third,  may  I  say  to  scenario 
writers  and  magazine  contribut- 
ors what  the  ministry  of  this 
country  wants.  We*  are  waiting 
for  some  one  with  a  heart  of  rev- 
erence, an  eye  of  discernment, 
and  a  hand  of  skill  to  portray  a 
real,  living,  breathing  minister  of 
the  eternal  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  this  twentieth  century.  We 
would  like  to  have  you  show  such 


se 
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a  young  man  living  the  life  of  a 
normal  human  being,  devoting  all 
his  strength  to  the  great  task  to 
which  he  has  given  himself.  This 
young  man,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  has  a  moderate  amount  of 
common  sense.  When  he  is  first 
married  he  takes  out  a  member- 
ship in  the  Annuity  Fund  for  Con- 
gregational Ministers  and  sets 
aside  his  share  of  his  annual  dues 
every  year  against  an  old  age  an- 
nuity. He  even  pays  a  little  extra 
and  buys  a  disability  and  death 
benefit  certificate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  wife  and  child.  When 
he  reaches  sixty-five  he  and  his 
wife  have  a  comfortable  annuity 
as  long  as  they  live.  That  man 
never  asked  anybody  to  pity  him. 
He  dispensed  several  thousand 
dollars  of  his  own  salary  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime  to  help  others. 
He  saved,  and  was  saved.  But 
alas,  such  a  story  has  no  literary 
value.    It  will  never  be  written. 

Nor  will  the  story  be  written  of 
that  other  minister,  who  was  so 
old  when  the  annuity  plan  went 
into  effect  that  he  could  not  secure 
many  benefits  from  it,  but  when 
he  reached  the  age  when  he  could 
preach  no  longer  and  could  earn 
no  more,  wrote  the  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Relief  and  received  a  pen- 
sion as  the  gracious  and  beautiful 
tribute  of  his  denomination  to  the 
value  of  the  service  that  he  had 
rendered.  As  he  stood  one  day  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  church  which  he 
.occasionally  supplied,  he  could 
look  down  and  say  to  the  boys  in 
that  church :  **My  boys,  if  you  will 
enter  the  Christian  ministry  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  church  that 
loves  you  and  calls  you  will  love 
you  and  care  for  you  to  the  end, 
as  it  is  doing  for  me." 

Finally,  several  thousand  min- 
isters in  this  United  States  of 
America  would  like  to  engage  the 
persuasive  pen  of  some  writer  of 
understanding  to  write  a  docu- 
ment that  would  reach  into  the 


secret  minds  of  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees to  constrain  them  to  see  their 
duty  and  do  it.  They  do  their  best 
to  raise  the  required  budget,  and 
they  do  not  try,  persistently  at 
least,  to  keep  the  minister  poor 
and  humble,  but  they  are  business 
men.  If  a  minister  is  willing  to 
work  for  $1,500  why  should  the 
trustees  feel  that  they  ought  to 
raise  and  bestow  on  him  $2,500  in 
order  that  he  may  live  more  com- 
fortably? If,  he  has  enough  to 
pay  his  bills  while  he  is  the  minis- 
ter of  their  church,  they  have  no 
cause  for  worry.  Let  the  future 
take  care  of  itself.  The  minister 
on  the  other  hand  is  so  consti- 
tuted and  is  so  conditioned  by  his 
profession,  that  he  cannot 
use  the  business. argument  in  fa- 
vor of  an  increase  in  his  salary. 
Therefore,  gifted  writer,  several 
thousand  of  us  in  the  country 
would  like  to  engage  you  to  pre- 
sent our  cause  to  the  typical 
trustees,  honest,  kindly,  just  men 
who  are,  however,  so  busy  with 
their  own  affairs  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  take  time  to  raise  more 
money  than  is  necessary  for  the 
present  budget.  Go  after  them, 
please,  and  show  them  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  share 
with  the  minister  in  the  cost  of 
his  premium  in  the  Annuity 
Fund.  Stir  up  those  indifferent 
and  somnolent  trustees  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  idea  that  mod- 
em actuarial  science  has  noth- 
ing in  its  field  more  complete  or 
efficient  than  is  provided  by  the 
Annuity  Fund  for  Congregation- 
al Ministers,  supplemented  by 
the  loving  ministrations  of  the 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief.  Go 
after  those  well-to-do  men  and 
women  in  the  churches,  who 
have  devoted  fifty  years  unre- 
mittingly to  the  task  of  laying  up 
treasures  on  earth,  and  convince 
them  that  those  who  have  laid 
up  treasures  in  heaven  deserve 
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their  respect  and  their  remem- 
brance. 

There  are  thousands  of  us  who 
have  kept  abreast  of  the  times, 
whose  theology  the  scenario  writ- 
er   would  never  recognize,  who 


have  never  had  to  ask  any  man's 
pity  but  who  would  like  it  enor- 
mously  if  you  could  do  some- 
thing to  jolt  the  outside  world 
into  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
we  demand  its  respect. 


Dr.  William  A.  Rice,  the  beloved 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Relief, 
writes  that  the  Florida  sunshine  is 
having  its  remedial  effect  and  that 
he  is  improving  from  week  to 
week.    He  is  already  planning  for 

hiB  return  North. 

♦     «     « 

Dr.  Lewis  T.  Reed,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Rice,  becomes  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Relief, 
giving  two  days  a  week,  from  his 
pastoral  duties,  at  the  office.  No 
man  in  the  fellowship  of  our 
churches  could  so  naturally  and 
skilfully  assume  this  important 
place.  His  months  of  efficient  ser- 
vice as  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  give 


him  the  advantage  of  intimate  fa- 
miliarity with  the  work  and  his 
rare  ability  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  is  known  to  all.  In  him  every 
pensioner  of  the  Board  will  find  a 

stanch  and  helpful  friend. 

«     «     « 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Hayes,  Western 
Secretary,  whose  efficient  work  in 
the  Chicago  office  is  well-known  to 
the  friends  of  the  Annuity  Fund 
and  the  Board  of  Relief,  is  trans- 
ferred to  Southern  California  for 
three  months,  partly  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  full  recovery  from  an  ill- 
ness of  the  early  winter  and  partly 
in  order  to  undertake  special  work 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  •the 
Fund  has  had  no  representative. 


THE  HONOR  ROLL  OF  CHURCHES 

(Continued  from  Initial  Statement  Last  Month.) 

Churches  taking  favorable  action  on  the  suggestion  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Council  in  1917  that  the  church  should  share 
with  its  pastor  in  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues  for  the  pastor's  pen- 
sion. It  is  suggested  that  at  least  one  half  the  annual  dues  should  be 
paid  by  the  church  but  any  church  may  assume  a  larger  share  if  it  de- 
sires to  do  so. 


Bureau,  Illinois. 

Depue,  Illinois. 

Waveland  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

Harvard,  Brookline,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Boylston,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

First,  Glendale,  California. 

Blast  Windsor,  Connecticut. 


Sterling,  Illinois. 

Pekin,  Illinois. 

First,  Danville,  Illinois. 

Derby,  Connecticut. 

Firsts  Highland,  Illinois. 

Other  churches  taking  action  are 
asked  to  send  word  immediately  to 
the  General  Secretary.  Further 
information  will  be  furnished  on 
request. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
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FEDERATION 


EASTER  SERVICE 
By  Ida  Vose  Woodbury 

''A  song  of  sunshine  through  the 

rain, 
Of  Spring  across  the  snow, 
A  balm  to  heal  the  hurts  of  pain, 
A  peace  surpassing  woe. 
Lift  up  your  head,  ye  sorrowing 

ones 
And  be  ye  glad  of  heart. 
For  Calvary  and  Easter  Day, 
Earth's  saddest  day  and  gladdest 

day. 
Were  just  one  day  apartJ 


»f 


BUT,  NOW  HE  IS  RISEN 

Liow    in    the    errave    He     lay — ^Jesus,    my 

Saviour, 
Waitinfi:  the  coming  day — Jesus,  my  Lord! 

Refrain 

Up  from  the  grave  He  rose. 
With  a  mighty  triumph  o'er  his  foes; 
He  arose  a  Victor  from  the  dark  domain, 
And   he  lives  forever  with   his  saints   to 

reign: 
He   arose!   He   arose!   Hallelujah!     Christ 

arose! 

Tainly    they    watch    His    bed — ^Jesus,    my 

Saviour! 
Vainly    they    seal    the    dead — Jesus,   my 

Lord! 

Death   cannot   keep    his    prey — Jesus   my 

Saviour! 
He  tore  the  bars  away — Jesus,  my  Lord! 

Prayer 

We  come  into  Thy  presence,  0 
thou  crucified,  risen  Christ,  pray- 
ing that  as  Thou  wast  with  Thy 
disciples  in  the  olden  days,  so  now 
thou  wilt  be  with  us.  Speak  peace 
to  our  troubled,  weary  souls,  we 
pray  Thee,  and  let  Thy  divine  com- 
mission be  breathed  upon  us, 
"Even  as  Thy  Father  sent  me, 
send  I  you."  We  ask  it  in  Thy 
dear  name.  Amen. 


Leader:  Does  the  Bible  give  any 
hint  of  the  resurrection  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ? 

Response:  Job,  The  Psalms  and 
the  Prophets  all  allude  ta 
it  as  an  accepted  fact.  Job 
says,  **I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth  and  that  he 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth." 

Leader:  David  says:  ''But  God 
will  redeem  my  soul  from  the 
power  of  the  grave;  for  he 
shall  receive  me." 

Response:  "Therefore  my  heart 
is  glad,  and  my  glory  re* 
joiceth.  My  flesh  also  shall 
rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  sheol 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption." 

Leader:  The  Prophets  also  speak 
of  it.  "He  will  swallow  up 
death  in  victory;  and  the 
Lord  God  will  wipe  away 
tears  from  all  faces ;  and  tl^ 
rebuke  of  his  people  shall  he 
take  away  from  all  the 
earth;  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  of  it." 

Response:  "I  will  ransom  them 
from  the  power  of  the  grave. 
I  will  redeem  them  from 
death.  O,  death,  I  will  be 
thy  plagues.  O,  grave,  I  Will 
be  thy  destruction." 

Leader:  But  it  is  in  Christ  that 
we  get  the  convincing  proof 
of  the  resurrection,  and  the 
life,  "he  that  believeth  on  me 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shaD 
he  live. 
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Response:  "But  now  is  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead  and  be- 
come the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  slept.' 


» 


1.  Christ,    the   Lord,    is   ris'n   today. 
Sons  of  men  and  angels  say; 

Raise   your  Joys  and   triumphs   high. 
Sing,  ye  heav'ns,  and  earth  reply. 

2.  Vain  the  stone,  the  watch,  the  seal, 
Christ   hath   burst   the   gates   of   hell; 
Death  in  vain  forbids  Him  rise, 
Christ  has  opened  paradise. 

S.     Lives  again  our  glorious  King; 
Where.  O  death,  is  now  thy  sting; 
Once  He  died  our  souls  to  save; 
Where  thy  victory,  O  grave? 

4.    King  of  glory.   Soul   of  bliss, 
Everlasting  life  is  this. 
Thee  to  know.  Thy  power  to  prove. 
Thus  to  sing,  and  thus  to  love. 

Leader:  ''Yet,  a  little  while  and 
the  world  seeth  me  no  more, 
but  ye  see  me,  because  I  live 
ye  shall  live  also." 

Response:  "If  the  spirit  of  him 
who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the 
dead  be  in  you,  he  that  raised 
up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall 
also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  his  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you." 

Leader:  What  is  the  Comfort  of 
the  Resurrection  to  us? 

Response:  "For  if  we  believe  that 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again 
even  so  those  also  which  sleep 
in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
him." 

Leader:  What  is  our  hope? 

Response:  Thou  will  show  me  the 
path  of  life;  in  thy  presence 
is  fullness  of  joy;  at  thy  right 
hand  there  are  pleasures  for- 
ever more.  "As  for  me,  I 
will  behold  thy  face  in  right- 
eousness; I  shall  be  satisfied, 
when  I  awake,  with  thy  like- 
ness." 

Leader:  What  was  Christ's  pray- 
er and  promise? 

Response :  "Father  I  will  that  they 
also  whom  thou  hast  given 
me,  -be  with  me  where  I  am." 
"Where  I  am,  there  ye  may 
be  also." 


Leader:  What  then  may  be  our 
faith? 

Response:  "He  will  swallow  up 
death  in  victory,  and  the  Lord 
God  will  wipe  away  tears 
tears  from  off  all  faces."  "I 
know  whom  I  have  believed 
and  am  persuaded  that  he  is 
able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
conmiitted  to  him  against 
that  day." 

Prayer 

And  now  we  come  to  Thee 
once  again  O,  risen  Savior  thank- 
ing thee  that  thou  art  alive  for- 
evermore ;  and  we  thank  Thee  on 
that  gladdest  day  of  all  history 
thou  dids't  say  unto  women,  "go 
tell,"  and  down  through  the  ages 
it  has  been  the  blessed  privilege  of 
women  to  tell  to  all  the  world 
the  story  of  a  crucified,  risen,  liv- 
ing, reigning  Christ,  a  loving 
Christ,  a  transforming  Christ,  an 
ever-present  Christ.  Make  us 
grateful  for  thy  work,  thy  death, 
thy  resurrection,  thy  life  and 
make  us  glad  in  thee  and  fit  for 
thy  service.  Amen. 

Hymn 

1.  Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lord  to  Thee; 
Take  my  moments  and  my  days, 
Let  them  flow  In  ceaseless  praise; 
Take   my   hands  and   let   them   move 
At   the   impulse   of  thy   love; 

Take  my  feet  and  let  them  be 
Swift  and  beautiful  for  Thee. 

2.  Take  my  voice  and  let  me  sin^r 
Always,  only  for  my  Kingr; 
Take  my  lips  and  let  them  be 
Filled  with  messagres  from  Thee; 
Take  my  silver  and  my  srold. 
Not  a  mite  would  I  withhold; 
Take  my  intellect,   and  use 
Every  power  as  Thou  shalt  choose. 

8.    Take  my  will  and  make  it  Thine 
It  shall  be  no  lonsrer  mine; 
Take  my  heart,  it  is  Thine  own 
It  shall  be  Thy  royal  throne; 
Take  my  love,  my  Lord,  I  pour 
At  Thy  feet  its  treasure-stor«; 
Take  myself,  and  I  will  be 
Ever,  only,  all  for  Thee. 


DEPARTMENT  of 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  and  CHILDR 


SUMMER  CONFERENCES 

I  KNOW  that  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  what 
we  are  doing  in  our  church 
this  year.  In  September  I  started 
teaching  the  little  book,  Mr. 
Friend-O'-Man'  in  our  Junior  En- 
deavor Society.  The  children  en- 
joyed it  so  much  and  the  Society 
practically  doubled  its  numbers. 
When  I  finished  the  book,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  story  would 
work  into  a  very  good  pageant, 
so  one  of  the  other  girls  and  my- 
self planned  and  wrote  out  a  lit- 
tle pageant  entitled  "The  City  of 
Is-to-Be."  Two  weeks  ago  our 
little  Juniors  presented  it  before 
a  large  audience  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. I  had  such  splendid  luck 
with  the  Juniors  that  now  I  have 
been  made  superintendent  of  the 
Society.  And  best  of  all,  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  the  pres- 
ent enthusiasm  of  the  Endeavor- 
ers  has  all  been  due,  I  feel,  to  the 
Northfield  spirit  which  is  slowly 
creeping  into  our  Sunday  School." 
The  above  excerpt  shows  what 
has  come  to  one  church  from 
sending  a  delegate  to  a  near  by 
Summer  Conference.  Cannot 
your  church  make  a  similar  in- 
vestment this  summer  and  reap  a 
similar  reward?  The  list  of  Con- 
ferences printed  below  gives 
those  that  will  be  held  this  year 
under  the  direction  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Women  for  Home  Missions 
and  the  Missionary  Educpxion 
Movement.  Estes  Park  and  Win- 
ter Park  are  not  definitely  as- 
sured, but  it  is  hoped  that  they 
can  be  held. 

M.  E.  M.  CONFERENCKS 

M^nter  Park.   Fla. Jnne   7-17 

Estes  Park.  Colo July  8-18 


SnvtrBay,  N.  T- .July  8-18 

AsUonmr,  CaL , *ily  19-» 

Ocean  Park.  Me July  »^3 

Seabeck,  Wash July  H-Aag.  6 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis An*.  t-U 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  SUMBfEB 
SCHOOLS 

Bay  View,  Mteh July  24-29 

Dallas,  Texas Sept.  l»-24 

East  Northfield,  Mass July  M2 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis Ane.  t04i 

Los  Angeles,  Cal May  2(Maiie  4 

Minnesota  June  U? 

Mt.  Hermon,  Cal Jnly  »-16 

Oklahoma  aty,  Okla June  first  week 

Winona  Lake.  Ind June  28-30 

«      «      « 

NEW  TEXTBOOKS 

THE    Council   of   Women   for 
Home   Missions    announces 
the  following  textbooks  for 
young  people  and    children    for 
the  coming  year : 

For  young  people  betwen  six- 
teen and  twenty-four  the  subject 
is  "Playing  Square  With  Tomor- 
row." The  author  of  the  book 
is  Fred  Eastman,  Director  of  Ed- 
ucational Work  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United 
States.  Its  six  chapters  cover 
such  subjects  as  current  stand- 
ards of  our  young  people,  the  de- 
mands of  disordered  times,  com- 
munity betterment,  many  aspects 
of  our  home  mission  problem,  il- 
lustrations of  personal  service 
and  leadership.  For  young  peo- 
ple of  intermediate  age,  the  book 
''Making  Life  Count,"  by  Eugene 
C.  Foster,  published  in  1918,  is 
recommended.  For  children  the 
new  textbook  is  "Stay-at-Home 
Journeys,"  by  Agnes  Wilson  Os- 
borne. 

These  books  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  about  May;  accom- 
oajiied  by  usual  supplementary 
helps. 


The  American  Missionary  Association 


Irving   C.   Gaylord,  Tr0a9ur0r 


287  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


Receipts  for  February,  1921 


The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Ineome  for  Febrtwry  from  Invevtma^ts $2,448.81 

Previoasly    »ckiK>wl€djrod     26,868.89 


$27,812.70 


Current  Receipts 


EA8TBRN   DISTRICT 


MAINE— 1866.00. 

(Donations.    I224.S3:   L«ffacy.    1641.67.) 
Asbom:   Sixth  St.    Ch..    2.69.    Bahsot:  Mrs.    8. 
N.   W.,    bbl.    Koods   for   Saluda    Seminary.    Bath: 

A.  I>.  P..  for  Talladega  CoUese.  10.  Beoton 
Falls:  Cb..  10.  Bfddeford:  Second  Ch.,  Missionary 
Soc.  goods  for  Greenwood.  S.  C.  Brldseton:  W. 
M.  Soc.  goods  for  Greenwood.  S.  C.  Bodcsport: 
Elm  St.  Ch..  5.  Calais:  Mrs.  O.  H.  £..  bbl. 
goods  for  Saluda  Seminary.  Camden:  S.  S..  for 
Mcintosh.  Ga..  20.  Cumberland  Mills:  Mrs.  T. 
D.  S..  box  goods  for  Saluda  Seminary.  East 
Machlas:  Miss  C.  B..  "to  help  somewhere"  at 
Greenwood.  S.  C.  Farmlngton:  First  Ch..  48; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  T..  bbl.  goods  and  packages  for 
Saluda  Seminary.  Foxeroft  ft  Dover:  S.  S..  Lln^ 
coin  Memorial.  10.20.  Frankfort:  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Memorial.  2.  Harrison:  S.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial. 
2.76.  Biram:  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.64. 
Jsocaport:  S.  S  .  3.08:  C.  E.  Soc.  3.12.  Umer- 
Ick:  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  3.06.  Umlngton: 
Miss  I.  McA..  goods  for  Greenwood.  S.  C.  Bla- 
cUssport:  8.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.60.  No. 
Bridgton:  Mrs.  J.  E.  B..  ^oods  for  Athens.  Ala. 
Nsrth  Yarmouth:  First  S.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial. 
6.21.  Portland:  Stevens  Ave.  8.  S..  Lincoln 
Memorial.  8;  WiUiston  Ch..  10:  J.  M.  G..  26. 
Bockiand:  C.  A.  L..  goods  for  Greenwood.  S.  C; 
Miss  A.  B.  T..  box  goods  for  Athens.  Ala.  Saco: 
First    Parish    Ch..    gnods    for   Greenwood.    8.    C. : 

B.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  6.82.  So.  Farts:  Miss 
B.  E.  W..  two  boxes  goods  for  Saluda  Seminary: 
aim  goods  for  Greenwood.  8.  C.  Waterrille: 
Mra  D.  C.  D..  two  boxes  goods  for  Saluda  Sem- 
inary. Woolwleh:  Mra.  E.  R.  W..  goods  for 
Greenwood.  8.  C.  York  Beaeh:  Union  Ch..  8.  8.. 
4.  York  TIDage:  Mrs.  H.  G.  H..  box  goods  for 
Saluda  Seminary. 

The  Congregational  Conforenee  A  Missionary 
Society  of  Maine,  by  George  F.  Cary.  Treasurer, 
S40.39. 

Legaey 

Oorham.   Mary  F.   Kellogg.   641.67. 
N1CW  HAMPSHIRE— 1226.80. 

Bath:  Ch..  7.  Bennington:  8.  8..  3.81.  Brent- 
wood: 8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  4;  Brentwood 
Ch.  6.16.  Claremont:  First  Ch..  8.  8..  Lincoln 
Memorial.  5.  Colebrook:  Ch.,  Lincoln  Memorial. 
I.  Derry:  Central  Ch..  60.  Epping:  8.  8..  Lin- 
c^n  Memorial.  2.  Greenland:  Ch..  16.  Green- 
ville: Ch..  20.  liCbanon:  Girls'  Mission  Band, 
two  packaires  goods  for  Kings  Mountain.  N.  C. ; 
Mra  E.  B..  goods  for  Troy.  N.  C.  Uttleton:  8. 
8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.  Nelsoa:  Ch..  Lincoln 
Memorial.  10.  Newport:  First  Ch.,  Service  Club, 
for  Straight  College.  22.  Peterboro:  Union  Ch.. 
8.  8..  11.  Sanbomton:  Mrs.  M.  A.  H.,  box  goods 
for  Saluda  Seminary.  Walpole:  First  Ch..  7.64. 
Warner:  8.  8..  for  Talladega  College.  16.83. 
West    Concord:    8.     8..    Lincoln    Memorial.    6.16. 


West  Lebanon:  First  Ch..   28.22. 

VERMONT— 18  2. 46. 

Bradford:  8.  S..  6.86.  Cornwall:  Ch..  7.29. 
Dorset:  Mrs.  G.  H.  K..  box  goods  for  Saluda 
Seminary.  Enosborg:  Mrs.  E.  L..  for  Mcintosh, 
Ga..  2.  Fair  Haven:  First  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial. 6.29.  Hartford:  Miss  L.  C.  H.,  7.60.  Jer- 
icho Centre:  H.  M.  8..  box  goods  for  Marion, 
Ala.  Nortlifleld:  S.  8.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.72. 
North  Troy:  C.  E.  Soc.  10.  Orleans:  Mrs.  G.  J. 
G..  for  Mcintosh.  Ga..  2.44.  Orwell:  8.  8..  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  7.  Putney:  8.  8.,  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial. 2.  Randolph:  N.  W.  T..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 10.  Saxton's  River:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial, 10.  Shoreham:  Mrs.  N.  A.  T..  for  Mcin- 
tosh. Ga..  4.  Westminster:  West.  8.  8..  Lincoln 
Memorial.   6.41. 

MASSACHUSETTS— 16.966.43. 

(Donations.  14.468.10:  Legacies.  $2,498.33.) 
Ablngton:  First  8.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  9.67. 
Amherst:  Mrs.  J.  L..  goods  for  Lincoln  Academy: 
C.  E.  Soc.  for  Moorhead.  Miss..  16.  Andovcr: 
South  Ch..  8.  8..  for  Talladega  College.  10; 
Mrs.  C.  C.  C.  subscription  to  Totith's  Compan- 
ion, for  Lincoln  Academy.  Athol:  Ladies  Union, 
for  Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn..  10.  Aabnrndale:  8.  8., 
Lincoln  Memorial,  11.  BUerlea:  L.  M.  Soc,  bbl. 
goods  for  Moorhead.  Miss.  Boston:  Old  South 
Ch.n  2.219.04:  St.  Mark's  Ch..  8.  8..  Lincoln 
Memorial.  2.60:  F.  B.  J.,  for  Talladega  College, 
26:  Mrs.  E.  C.  8..  20,  H.  A.  W..  26.  for  Tougaloo 
College:  Rev.  C.  E.  W..  for  Mcintosh.  Ga., 
37.60.  Bridgewater:  Central  Square  Ch..  Sewlnff 
Soc,  for  Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn..  16:  Scotland  Ch., 
3.  Brighton:  Mrs.  and  Miss  Travis.  Lincoln 
Memorial.  10.  Brockton:  Wendell  Ave.  Ch., 
9.02;  Wendell  Ave.  8.  8..  for  Pleasant  Hill, 
Tenn..  22.  Boekland:  8.  8.,  6.20.  Bm^ 
llngton:  Ch..  6.38.  Chatham:  8.  8..  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  4.83.  Dalton:  8.  8..  for  Lex- 
ington. Ky..  26:  Miss  C.  L.  C.  for  Talladega 
College.  60:  Mrs.  Z.  C.  for  Straight  College.  60. 
Danvers:  Maple  St.,  8.  8.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  19. 
Dorchester:  Village  Ch..  "Two  Friends."  2. 
Donglass:  First  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  1.  Ite- 
field:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  4.60.  Fall  Rhrer* 
A.  H.  B..  for  Talladega  College.  26:  C.  L.  B.. 
for  Talladega  College.  26.  Fitchbnrg:  8.  F..  for 
Talladega  College.  6.  Foxboro:  Woman's  Unlon^ 
box  and  bbl.  goods  for  Talladega  College.  Fm- 
mlngham:  Plsmiouth  Ch..  Ladies  Social  Circle, 
bbl.  goods,  and  from  Woman's  Society.  bbU 
goods  for  Talladega  College;  Mrs.  E.  C.  B..  pack- 
age goods  for  Saluda  Seminary.  Grafton:  8.  8.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  3.86.  Granby:  8.  8..  3.6f 
Hanson:  First  Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.60.  HaAi 
field:  Ch..  46:  8.  8..  26.  Holyoke:  F.  B.  T..  for 
Talladega  College,  26;  L.  F.  C.  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 6:  K.  T.  C.  6:  M.  E.  L..  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 2:  C.  A.  P..  1:  M.  J.  P.,  1,  for  Straight 
College:  N.  H.  R..  26;  J.  A.  8..  100.  for  Tougalo* 
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CoIIese.  Hyde  Park:   Mrs.    W.    B.    P..    t5.    A.    L. 
R..  10.   Mrs.   O.  B.  T..   26.   for  Touffaloo  CoUe«e. 
lAiMaster:  8.  8..  Uncoln  Memorial.   4.44.  Lmim- 
ksro:  A.   B.   Q..   for  Strsisht  College.   2;  Rev.   P. 
W.    R..    for    Stralvlit    CoUess,    2.      Lowell:   Hish 
St.   Ch.,  26.71.     Ludlow  Center,  8.   8..   10.   Maii- 
eheoter;   8.    8.,    Lincoln    Memorial.    4.77.    Maroh- 
flold:  Pirst  Ch..   86:  Second  Ch..   6.     MUMDeboro: 
PIrst    Ch..    Putnam    8ewlnff   Circle,    for   Pleasant 
HIII.  Tenn..  6:  Central:  8.  8.,  8.90.     No.  Mlddle- 
koro:  Mrs.  L.  T..  box  goods  for  Saluda  Seminary. 
Mmkary:  PIrst   Ch..    4.76.     MWers  Falls:  8.    8.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.    16.     Needham:  8.    8..   Lincoln 
Memorial.    8.80.      Newton:   PIrst   S.    8..    for  Lex- 
Incton.  1^..   26.     Newton  Hlshlands.  Pirst  8.  8.. 
Lincoln    Memorial.    18.87.    Northampton:  Miss  B.. 
for    Talladega    College.    26:    C.    H.    L.,    for    Tal- 
ladega  College.    1:  P.   H.   L.,    for  Talladega  Col- 
lege.   6:    P.    A.    L..    for      Straight      College.      2: 
**Friend."   for  Tougaloo  College.   26:   "Northamp- 
ton."  16.     North  Brookfleld:  Mrs.   D.  P.  W..  box 
goods   for   Saluda    Seminary.      North   MIddleboro: 
Ladies  Benevolent  Soc..   for  Saluda  Seminary.    6. 
Norwood:  Pirst  Ch..  8.   8..   for  Tougaloo  College. 
12.60.      Petcmham:    A.    D.    McN..    for    Talladega 
College,   10.     Pigeon  Core:  8.    8..   Lincoln  Memo- 
rial. 2.    .Plympton:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.10. 
Preoeott:    "A.    Priend."    for   Straight   College.    8. 
Bending:    Pirst    Ch..    25.86.      Berere:    Beachmont 
Ch..   26.     Roeheoter:  PIrst  8.   8..   Lincoln  Memo- 
rial.   1.  Somerrllle:  Highland   Ch..    81.11:  Winter 
Hill  Ch..  1.  Soothboro:  Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8 
Taonton:  West   Ch..    8.   8..   Lincoln  Memorial.    2: 
Mrs.     R.     M.     R..     for    Talladega     College.     10. 
Thomdiket  8.    8..   Lincoln  Memorial.    3.88.   Three 
Rlrers:  Union   Evan.    Ch..    61.66.      Upton:  8.    8.. 
Lincoln   Memorial.    6.60.      Wakefleld:   S.    8..    Lin- 
coln Memorial,   26.  Westboro:  Elvangelical  Ch..   6. 
Westlleld:  Pirst  Ch..    25.     WhltlnsrlUe:  Woman's 
Association    in    Cong*!.    Ch.,    for    Talladega    Col- 
lege.   100.  Wlnthrop:    Union    Ch..    8.    8..    Lincoln 
Memorial.    6.94.  Worrester:  Memorial   8.    8..   Lin- 
coln Memorial  Offering.  8.26:  W.  O.  H..   for  Lex- 
ington.  Ky..   6:  E.   C.  W..  for  Talladega  College. 
20.     Wrentham;  8.  8..  5. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Association  of 
Mass.  ft  R.  I..'  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence  Hatheway. 
Treasurer.   1848.67. 

Legacies 
Qolncy:  Daniel  L.  P.  Chase,  (for  special  work), 
2.000.      Northampton:    Miriam    L.    Allen.    (560.88 
less   expenses.    62.60).    498.33. 
RHODE  I8LANI>— 11.112.37. 

ChepaeheC:  Ch..  14.  Eiast  Provldenee:  New- 
man. S.  8..  Iiincoln  Memorial,  6.59.  Pawtocket: 
Mrs.  U  B.  O..  for  Talladega  College.  25:  J.  R. 
MacC..  for  Talladega  (Allege.  26.  Peaeedale: 
Ch..  48.86;  Mrs.  H.  H.  B..  for  Talladega  College. 
76.  ProTldenee:  Central  Ch..  760:  Union  Ch.. 
8.  8.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.42:  R.  L.  C,  for 
Talladega  College.  10:  Mrs.  J.  W.  D..  for 
Talladega  College.  25:  C.  W.  B..  10:  Mrs.  C.  W. 
B.,  16:  Mrs.  P.  W.  C.  10:  E.  C.  O.,  50:  W.  A. 
v..  15:  J.  H.  W.,  25:  H.  B.  T..  5.  for  Tougaloo 
College. 

CENTRAL    DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT— $6,607.02. 

(Donations.    3.700.64;   Leflracies.    2,906.38.) 
Ansonia:    First    Ch.,    115:    L.    N.    A.,    for   Tal- 
ladega College.    25.      Bridgeport:  Black  Rock  Ch.. 
10.80.      Bristol:   First   Ch..    100;   Brooklyn,    S.    8.. 
6.26.    Chesh^e:    8.    S..    Lincoln    Memorial,    11.90. 
Clinton:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial,   4.36.  Cromwell: 
Mrs.    M.    L.    P..    for   Tougaloo   College.    26.      East 
Woodstock:    8.    S..    2.      Fairfield:    F.    A.    Palmer 
Pund.    for   Touiralno    College,    400:    E.    D.    B.    for 
8.    A.    Saluda    Seminary.    60.   Olastonbnry:    8.    H 
W..    for   Tougaloo    College.    25.      Greenwich:    Sec- 
ond  Ch..    8.    S.,    for  Talladega   College.    5.      Hart- 
ford:   Asylum    Hill    Ch..    by   Mrs.    E.    P.    H..    15: 
Pourth    Ch..    8.    8..    Lincoln   Memorial.    16.15;    P. 
A.    G..    for   Talladega   College.    5:   W.    P.    G..    for 
Toucaloo    College.    6;    M.    H.    P..    100;    J.    H.    R.. 
10;  A.  A.  W..   50;  J.  L.  W.,   60.  all  for  Talladega 
College.     Kensington:  Ch..  bbl.  goods  for  Marion. 
Ala.;  8.    8..   for  Tougaloo  College.   35.      Lebanon: 
Goshen    8.    8..    Lincoln    Memorial.    11.73.      Llteh- 
lleld:    W.     M.     Soc..     8.50.     and    bbl.     goods    for 
Thomasvllle.    Ga.      Mertden:  W.    H.    C.    for   Tal- 
ladega College.  5.     Mystic    Bridge:  S.S.,  10  Nanga* 
taek:    H.     B.     T..    for    Talladega    College.     1.000: 


Mrs.  H.  B.  T..  for  Tougaloo  0>llege.  200:  H.  W.. 
for  Talladega  College.  100:  "A  Priend.  C  88.". 
for  Talladega  College.  100.  New  Britain:  South 
Ch..  186.69:  MIsoos  K,,  for  Talladega  Colleen.  6: 
Mrs.  B.  W.  P..  for  Talladega  College.  86:  Ml  boss 
H.  and  8.  R..  for  Straight  College.  26:  B.  C  R.. 
for  Talladega  CoUoge.  20:  P.  H.  T..  for  Talla- 
dega College.  26.  Now  Hartford:  North  Ch..  8. 
8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  18.  New  Hnren:  A.  P.  8., 
for  Taaiadega  College.  6:  Mr.  and  Misses  SoweO. 
for  Oriental  Missions.  60:  C.  B.  P.  8..  10:  B. 
8.  D..  6:  P.  B.  H..  10:  T.  H..  60:  B.  B.  R..  19. 
aU   for  Talladega  CoUece.     North  Madison.   Ch.. 

7.  Norwldi:  Park  Ch..  8.  8..  for  Lexington.  Ky.. 
16:  P.  D.  C.  for  Taaiadega  College.  6.  Old 
Lyme:  8.  8..  for  Saluda  Seminary.  4.87. 
▼Ulo:  P.  T.  W..  for  Lexington.  Ky..  86. 
TlUe:  8.   8..   for  Lexington.  Ky..   88.44. 

8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.10.  Snilol 
Church  of  (Hirist.  89.76.  Sharon:  8.  S..  Llnootai 
Memorial.  8.26.  Stratford:  B.  J.  C.  for  Lextav- 
ton.  Ky..  80:  J.  B.  C.  for  Tougaloo  0>llege.  89. 
TaUoottrlllo:  J.  G.  T..  Lincoln  Memorial  Offer- 
ing. 800.  Thomaston:  8.  8..  for  Lexington.  Ky.. 
50.  Torrlngton:  C.  H.  M.  Soc.  for  Gregory  In- 
stitute. 10:  * 'Priend."  for  8.  A..  Br«w«r  Nonnal 
School.  12.  Washington:  Miss  H.  P..  box  and 
package  goods  for  Saluda  Seminary:  Miss  H. 
T.  P..  box  and  goods  for  Saluda  Seminary.  Wn- 
terbory:  L  H.  C.  for  TiJladega  Gollega.  26. 
Water lown:  Mrs.  B.  H..  for  Lexinston.  Ky.. 
50:  Mrs.  B.  H.  H..  for  TiJladega  College.  29; 
G.  A.  H..  6;  H.  H.  H..  26.  for  Ttnigaloo  (3ol- 
lege.  Westehester:  Ch..  6.27.  Weotmlngtcr:  8. 
8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.98.  WllUauuitio:  A.  J. 
B..  for  Talladega  College.  8:  G.  8.  B..  for  Talla- 
dega College.  6.  Windham:  8.  8..  19.  Wlnslsd; 
EL  R.  H..  for  Talladega  College.  6. — "A  Friend 
in  Connocticut,"   60. 


New  Britain:  Sarah  A.  Strong.  2.184.17.  D- 
llngton:  Orpha  P.  Talcott.  481.71.  Bdwtn  TalcoCt 
240.60. 

NBW   TORK~46.704.S7. 

(Donations.    82.204.87:  Legaciea   84.500.00.) 
Antwerp:  O.  J.   8.  Girls,  box  goods  for  Lincoln 
Academy.     Bfaighamton:  Pirst  Ch..   246.29:  H.  D. 
B..    for  Talladega   (College.    50:   W.    M.    McL..    6; 
A.  J.  P..   25:  L.  M.  W..   10.  all  for  Straight  Col- 
lege:   W.     H.     N..     for    Straight     College.     97.29. 
Bro<ddyn:  Central  Ch..  H.   M.   A  Benevolent  Soc. 
two    boxes    goods    for    Marion.    Ala.:    Lewis    Ave. 
Ch..    6.    and    Woman's    League,    throe    psrkages 
goods     for      Troy,    N.    C. :   Plymouth   Ch..    H.    M. 
Soc..    two   boxes  goods   for   Marion.    Ala.;    E.    A. 
H..    10:   J.    H..    10:  Miss  J.    H..    2:   M.    P.    H..    6; 
M.   L.  R..   5.  all  for  Talladega  College.     Boffnlo: 
First   Ch..    Missionary   Soc..    for   Lexington.    Ky.. 
8.08;   H.   R..   for  Straight   College.    26.      Oamdoai 
Camden  Chapter.  D.  A.  R.,  box  goods  for  Salnda 
Seminary.     Canaan:  8.   8..  Lincoln  Memorial,   for 
Demorest,  Ga.,   6.   Canandalgna:  Mrs.   A  Misa  C, 
for  Tougaloo  College.   6;  P.   H.   H..   for  Tougaloo 
College.    10.     Carthage:  8.   S..   for  Athena.   Ala.. 
8.45.      CInelnnatns:   W.    M.    U.,    two   bbla.    goods 
for    Troy.    N.    C.  Cmnlng:    First    CHi..    Philathoa 
Class,    for    Straight    C^ollege.    10.      Coortlnnd:    A. 
M.    W..    for   Talladega    (College.    2.      Doer   Blv«r: 
S.    8..    Lincoln   Memorial.    6.60.      EXbrldge:   Pirst 
Ch..    16.      Xaitngton:  Pirst   8.    8..   Lincoln   Memo- 
rial.   3.      Franklin:   Ch.,    28.18.      Oalnos:    S.    8.. 
Lincoln   Memorial.    8.46.     Hamilton:  L.    M.    Soc.. 
box  goods  for  Marion.   Ala.     Ithaen:  M.  H..   for 
Talladega   0>llege,    2.     Jamestown:  H.    L.    C,    S; 
M.   L.   C,   10:  A.   C.  D..   50:  Mrs,   B.   C  H..   199. 
all    for    Straight    OUege.      Java:   8.    8..    Lincoln 
Memorial.    4.      Lisle:    Ch.,    Lincoln    Memorial.    9. 
Mlddletown:  Pirst  Ch..   69.64.     New  York:  Broad- 
way    Tabernacle     Bible     School.     60     for     Ryder 
Memorial   Hospital:   Broadway  'Tabernacle.    T.    P. 
S.   C.   E..   for  Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn..   40:  J.   T.   A.. 
for  Straight  College.  26:  B.  D.  B..  20:  B  M.  B..     ■: 
J.  C.  1:  C.  H.  D..  100.  for  Talladega  College:   W. 
J.    P..    60:  V.    8.   M..    26.    for  Tougaloo   Collin: 
D.     E.  E..  for  Greenwood.  8.  C.  66.77;  C.  M.  DeF.. 
8:     Dr.  A.  F.  H..  25;  W.  O.  W..  25.  for     Talladcca 
Colleg^e:     Miss    L.  C.  H.,  books  for  Brewer  NormsJ 
School:    M.     L.    P..    for      Straight      College,      B; 
"Friend."     Laundry    Stove    for    Brewer    Normal 
Sctkuol;  "A  Friend."  for  8.  A.  at  Brewer  Nonnal 
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School.  6.  Perry  Center:  Ch.,  Lincoln  Memorial. 
12. 3  S.  Poaghfceepele;  A.  J.  Q..  for  Talladega 
CoUece.  10:  C  K..  for  Talladega  College,  BO. 
P«lMkt:  8.  8..  Lincoln  MemoHal.  5.14.  RIehmeni 
Hm:  Union  Ch..  8.  8..  20.  .Rtrerliead:  Mra  D. 
R.  T..  package  soode  for  Troy,  N.  C.  Boeherter: 
'W.  R.  C.  60:  M.  E.  Q.,  10:  O.  A.  H.,  U;  A.  M.. 
IS:  a.  R..  26.  aU  for  8tral«ht  Collece.  Sala- 
i:  W.  H.  H..  for  8traistat  CoUese.  6.  8her- 
(:  a  B.  P.,  for  Talladeca  College.  100.  814- 
W.  M.  8..  box  sooda  for  Marion.  Ala. 
L.  M.  8..  box  goods  for  Marion, 
Syrseoee:  Danforth  Ch..  Mlaelonary  8oo., 
for  Lexington,  Ky..  S.70.  Watertown:  Emanuel 
49.  8..  14. SO.  Tenkers:  Central  M.  B.  Ch.,  Bp. 
Leegne  for  Straight  College,   6. 

Wiien'e  Hone  MleeleBary  Union  of  the  State 
«f  New  Terk»  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kirkwood.  Treasurer, 
•to.  60. 


I!    A.    Nesta.      for      Lincoln      Normal 
School.    Marlon.    Ala..    1,600.      Syraenee:     Mary 
Elisabeth  Gere,   9.000.00  (Reaenre  Legacy  f.OOO). 
S.0O0. 
KEW  JSBSCT— l2»S.0f. 

BoVArisTine:  Mrs.  8.  8.  C.  for  Tongaloo  Col- 
lege. 16.  CresddU:  Miss  A.  M.  W..  bbl.  and  boot 
goods  or  Saloda  Seminary.  Olca  BUge:  Miss  M. 
T.  W..  box  goods  for  Saloda  Seminary.  Ment- 
elalr:  Miss  C  8.  H..  for  Tongaloo  College.  106. 
PlalnScM;  Mrs.  C.  C,  four  packages  goods  for 
Tray.  N.  C.  Upper  Montdalr:  J.  M.  P..  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  160:  Christian  Union  Ch..  two 
bMa.  goods  for  Troy.  N.  C  Terona:  Mrs.  R., 
box  goods  for  Saloda  Seminary.  WestSeM:  First 
8.  8..  If.  WeodbrMge:  First  8.  8..  lincoln 
Memorial,    IS.  Of. 

PSIfN8TI,TAMIA— ISS7.  f  6. 

(DonaUons.  117.06:  Legacy,  1160.00.) 
Bloaskorg:  First  Ch.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  C.96. 
Nantleoke:  Bethel  Ch..  10:  Neath:  Ch..  Lincoln 
Memortal,  1.69.  Phlladelphlat  Central  Ch..  bbi. 
goods  for  Saloda  Seminary:  W.  Q.  T.,  26.  Pltts- 
b«rgh:  Porltan  Ch..  4.12.  Warren:  J.  SL  H.,  for 
Straight  College.   26. 

Wemaa's  Home  MIsslsnary  Union,  by  Mrs. 
DaTid  Howells,  Treasurer.   If. 


Randetph:  Simeon  O.  Fitch.  160. 
IHSmiCT  OF  COLUMBIA— $29.00. 

Washlngten:  National  Soc.  Daoghtera  of 
American  Revolution,  for  Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn.. 
4:  Mrs.  A.  B.  B..  package  goods  for  Saluda  Sem- 
inary: Mrs.  C  R.  B..  package  goods  for  Saluda 
Seminary:  Mrs.  H.  P.  Q..  box  goods  for  Saloda 
Seminary:  Mrs.  P.  R.  O..  box  goods  for  Saloda 
Seminary.     H.   A.   T..  for  Talladega  College,   26. 

MABTUiND— $120. 60. 

Baltimore:  Capitol  Heights  Ch.,  7:  Foorth  Ch., 
19.60:  I>r.  H.  A.  K..  for  Toogaloo  College,  $100. 
OmO— 9340.46. 

Oastella:  Tidies  Working  Band.  bbl.  goods  for 
EOngs  Mountain.  N.  C.  Clereland:  Mayflower 
Ch..  11.  EaglerfUe:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial. 
2.20.  OarrettsvUle:  8.  8..  6.92.  Genera:  Mla- 
alonary  Soc..  for  Lexington.  Kj,,  9.01.  Newton 
FaDs:  C  M.  Soc.  four  packages  goods  for  Mar- 
lon. Ala.  Obcrlfai:  K.  F..  for  Talladega  College. 
10:  T.  H..  for  Tougaloo  College.  60.  Plain:  8. 
8..   Lincoln  Memorial.   7.10. 

Thm  Oengregatlottal  Oonferenee  of  Ohio,  by 
H-  C.  Van  Swerlngen.  Treasurer.  $160.19. 

INDIANA— $19.92. 

East  Oldeago:  Mra  E.  N.  C.  bbl.  and  box 
gooda  for  Saluda  Seminary.  Fort  Wayne:  J.  8. 
H..  for  Talladega  College.  10.  Portland:  Mlas 
K.  F..  box  gooda  for  Saluda  Seminary.  Bermoor: 
St  Paul  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  9.92.  Winona 
Lake:  Miaa  B.  A.  T..  bbl.  gooda  for  Marlon,  Ala. 

MICHIGAN— 91.720. 6f . 

(Donatlona.  $49.23:  Legadea.  91.979.99.) 
Ann  Arbor:  Miaa  B.  L.  W.,  bbl.  goods  for 
Saluda  Seminary.  Calumet:  Ch..  for  Talladega 
CoUege.  19.76.  ClarksrUle:  Rev.  R.  C.  C.  box 
goode  for  Marion.  Ala.  Detroit:  First  Ch..  for 
Lexington.  Ky..  6:  Misses  B..  for  Fessenden. 
Fla..  6.  Lakeside:  Miaa  B.  G.  8.,  for  Klnga 
Mountain.  N.  C..  7.  Blehmoad:  "Frlenda,"  box 
gooda  for  Athena.  Ala.   Sooth  Haven:  W.  M.   8.. 


12.49.  and  bbl.  gooda  for  Tbomaaville.  Ga.  Wa^ 
tervUet:  Woman' a  Auxiliary,  box  gooda  for  Sal- 
uda Seminary. 

I^egaeiea 
Ann  Arbor:  Anna  E.    Seara.   91.698.89.     Grand 
Baplda:  Adelaide  M.  T.  Herrick.   96. 
WBSTKBN  DI8TBIGT 
ILLINOIS— 9985.62. 

Algonquin:  Ch.  12.  Atkinson:  8.  8.,  Lincoln 
Memorial.  6.60:  Woman's  Ch.  League,  16.  An»- 
tln:  First  Ch..  6.10.  OarpentcrsyiUe:  8.  8..  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  6.10.  Cherry:  Ch..  2.60.  Chleagot 
Bethany  Union  Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial.  260;  J. 
D.  8..  for  Talladega  College,  26:  F.  H.  T.,  for 
Fort  Berthold  Miaalon.  N.  Dak..  100.  Ohllll- 
eothe:  Ch..  10.  Forrest:  Ch.,  Lincoln  Memorial. 
12.  Galesbnrg:  Central  Ch..  Covenant  Daugh- 
ters, for  Kings  MounUin.  N.  a.  20.  MoUne: 
First  Ch.,  97.90:  K.  D.  B..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 100:  P.  8.  McG..  for  Talladega  College.  6. 
Nepenaet:  Ch..  7.20.  Plymouth:  White  Flock  Ch.. 
2.40.  Paxton:  Mra.  M.  E.  8.,  26.  Baseeet  8.  8.. 
Lincoln  MemoHal.  4.22:  L.  M.  Soc..  for  Marlon, 
Ala.,  6.  St.  Chariea:  8.  8..  4.69.  Seatoavllle:  8. 
a,  1.64.  Strawn:  Ch..  16.66.  SyeaoMre:  Ch.,  26. 
8.  8.,  Lincoln  Memorial,  12.  West  Ohleago:  Mrs. 
K.,  goods  for  Lincoln  Academy.  WestvOle:  8. 
S.,  Llneoln  Memorial  Offering.  4.  Wbeaton:  Mrs. 
J.  B.  P..  three  bbla  gooda  for  Marion.  Ala. 
Wllmette:  W.  M.  Soc.  boot  and  bbl.  goods  for 
Saluda  Seminary.  Wtanetka:  Ch.,  for  Tougaloo 
College.  26.  Wyoming.  8.  8.,  Lincoln  Memorial. 
6.72. 

'  Woman's  Home  MIsslsnary   Union   of  IDlnsIs* 
by  Mrs.   A.   A.  Wilson,  treasurer.   996.19. 

Total    for   Illinois    9999.47 

Less  amount  refunded  to  Aurora*  8.  8. . . .       9.96 

Total     9986.61 

IOWA— 9219.00.  ^  .     .      «., 

Burlington:  Missionary  Soc..  box  goods  for  TMil- 
ladega  College.  Cedar  Falls:  Mra.  V.  A.  B.,  for 
Talladega  College.  10.  Dea  Molnea:  J.  C.  C 
for  Talladega  College.  6.  Olenwood:  Miaaionary 
Soc.,  box  gooda  for  Talladega  College.  Indepc^ 
denee:  Miaa  Q.  P..  for  Pleaaant  Hill.  Tenn..  9.60: 
Mra.  B.  M.  P..  for  Talladega  College.  6.  Mlteb- 
eUvUle:  Ch..  11.60.  .Ottumwa:  Plymouth.  8.  a, 
Lincoln  Memorial.  7.  Freaten:  Ch.,  box  goods 
for  Talladega  College.  Shenandoah.  A.  8.  L.* 
for  Talladega  College.  2.  Waterloo.  Mrs.  J.  D. 
B..    for   Talladega   College.    26. 

Through    the    Congregational      Oonferenee      sC 
Iowa,  from  Churches  A  8.  8..  $90.10:  from  W.  H. 
M.    U..   of  Iowa.    969.90. 
WISCONSIN— $87. 00. 

La  Croaae:  Flrat  S.    8..  Lincoln  Memorial.   60. 
Looe  Rock:   Ch..   Lincoln  Memorial.    6.   Madison: 
Mra.    B.    C,    for    Tillotaon    College.    26.    Spring 
Green:  Ch..   Lincoln  Memorial.   6. 
BUNNESOTA- $  494.12. 

Auatin:  W.  M.  Soc.  bbl.  gooda  for  Marion. 
Ala.  Bralnard:  L.  M.  S..  bbl.  gooda  for  Moor- 
head.  Mlea.  Little  Falla:  C.  A.  W..  for  Talla- 
dega College,  100.  BUnneapoUa:  Lowry  Hill  Ch., 
L.  M.  Soc..  for  Marlon.  Ala..  4.91:  Lyndale 
Ch..  for  aalary  at  Marion.  Ala..  126;  A.  K.  F., 
26:  C.  N..  16:  A.  P.  8..  26:  C.  H.  W..  10,  for 
Talladega  College.  Northfleld:  L.  M.  8..  bbl. 
gooda  for  Moorhead.  Miaa.  St.  Paul:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  8..  for  Talladega  College,  26.  Stewarts- 
vUle:    Mra.    J.    C    box    gooda    for    Marlon.    Ala. 

The    Congregational    Conference    sf    Mlnnesstn. 
9164.21. 
MISSOURI- 987.60. 

St.  Loula:  S.  S..  2.60;  Mra.  J.  J.,  for  Pleaaant 
Hill.  Tenn..  10.  Webster  Groves:  Flrat  Ch..  26. 
KANSAS— $268.19. 

Burlington:  Mra.  A.  J.  B..  60.  EUla:  8.  8., 
Lincoln  Memorial.  11.16.  Eureka:  Mra.  B.  T..  for 
Talladega  College.  10.  Leavenworth:  Flrat  8.  8., 
Lincoln  Memorial.  6.96.  Lenora:  Flrat  8.  8.. 
2.21.  Partridge:  Ch..  20.  Plevna:  Mra.  W.  W. 
D..  box  gooda  for  Saluda  Seminary.  Wlehltat 
Mra.  C.  B.  W.,  for  Saluda  Seminary.  6. 

Kanaaa  Congregational  Conference  by  Ruth  B. 
Wood.   Treaaurer,    9162.99. 
NEBRASKA— $  94. 44. 

Elgin:  Park  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  6.60. 
Famam:    Ch.,    2.99.    Hastlnra:    Ch.,    99.26.    Nn^ 
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PMIm:  Ch..  6.92;  S.  8.,  lanooln  M«morlal.  6.81. 
ObuUm:  Oerm&n  Ch.«  4.40;  Oerm&n  8.  8..  Lin- 
ooln  Memorial.  7.60:  R.  C.  H..  for  Talladeira 
ColIec«.  6.  Santee:  Santee  Normal  Training 
School,  for  building  fund.  Troy.  N.  C.  15. 
NORTH  DAKOTA— 1878.00. 

North   Dnkote   Chnrehes   Throosh   the   PUsrlm 
TletoiT  CamiMilcB,  884. 

Woman's  Home  MleeloaniT  Unloii  eC  No.  Dn- 
i.   Bertha   C.    Btlckney.   treaeurer,    44. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA^8 1^.00 

Gregory;   Union   Ch..   8.    8..    Lincoln  Memorial. 

6.  Luke   Preeton:    Ch..    Lincoln   Memorial,    10. 
COLORADO— $8  8. 26. 

Berthovd:  First  German  Ch..  16.  Boolder: 
Mrs.  B.  8.  W..  for  Talladeca  CoIIece.  26.  Ohapel- 
ten:  Dr.  W.  A.  J.,  for  Talladega  Collece.  6.  Col- 
orado Springs:  First  Ch..  18.  Grand  JonetloB: 
Ch..  6.61.  Joleebonr:  Ch..  6.26.  Paonia:  Ch.. 
1.26.    Pneblo:   Mlnnequa    Ch..    6.26. 

ARKANSAS— 86.00. 

Ptae   Bloff:   L.    L..    for   Talladega   CoUece.    S. 
WTOBIING— 814.82. 

Green  Rlycr:   Ch..   7.82.   Losk:   Ch..   T. 
OKLAHOMA— 811. 40. 

The  Ceagrccatlonal  Coafcrenee  of  Oklahoma. 
by   Mrs.    M.    8.    Rowe.    treasurer.    89.00. 

The  Woman's  Home  Mlsstonary  Ualon  of  Okla- 
homa, by  Mrs.   M.   8.   Rowe.   treasurer.   88.40. 

PACIFIC    DISTRICT 

CALIFORNIA.  (Northern)— 862.66. 

CloTerdale:  Ch..  4.S2.  Croekeitt  9.96.  Fields 
Landing:  97c.  Martlnex:  6.08.  Bflll  Talley:  17c. 
Morphys:  1.29.  Oakland:  Japanese  Ch..  12.42. 
PaeUe  Groye:  14.86.  Saratoga:  Mrs.  8.  D.  B.. 
for  Talladega  College.  2.60.  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  No. 
Cal..  for  Rio  Grande  Industrial  School.  10. 
CALIFORNIA.  (Southern)— 8S. 367. 10. 

Long  Beach:  "A  Frtend"  in  First  C^i.,  160. 
W.  M.  8..  60.  for  Straight  College:  F.  C,  for 
Tougaloo  College.  10.  Los  Angeles:  First  Ch..  60. 
Pasadena:  First  Ch.,  S7.60.  Redlands:  J.  8.  B.. 
for  Straight  College.  6;  J.  P.  F..  for  Talladega 
College.  6.  Riverside:  First  Ch.,  16.  Saa  DIegd: 
First  Ch..  87.90.  Santa  Ana:  Ch..  20.  Saata  Mar- 
garita:  Rev.    B.    H.    P..    10.    Whlttler:    Ch.,    80. 

Southern  California  Congregational  World 
Movement  Emergency  Fund.  82.867.77. 

Woman's    Home    Missionary    Union    of    South- 
ern  California.    878.93. 
WASHINGTON— 8 1 68. 96. 

Blaine:  Pilgrim  Legion,  for  salary  of  Nurse, 
at    Ryder    Memorial    Hospital.    10.    Harper:    Ch.. 

7.  Metallne  Falls:  Ch..  6.  Moxee:  Ch..  2.20.  Or- 
chard Prairie:  Ch..  4.  Seattle:  Columbia.  C%.. 
2.60;  Fauntleroy,  Y.  P..  2.60:  Qreenlake.  CJh..  1; 
Pilgrim,  Ch..  46:  Plymouth.  Ch..  78.76.  Spokane: 
E.  E.  S..  for  Talladega  College.  6.  Tonasket:  8. 
8.,    1. 

OREGON— 838.60. 

Eugene:   Ch..    12.60;    8.    8..    1.    Portland:   First 

8.  8..    25. 
UTAH- 816.00. 

Provo:    Procter    Academy,     for    building    fund, 
Troy,   N.   C.    16. 
IDAHO — 85.00. 

Ketchom:  Mrs.  G.  Q..  for  Fort  Berthold  Mis- 
sion.   N.    Dale..    5. 

THE   SOUTH.    Ac. 
VIRGINIA — 819.16. 

Cappahosic:  Teachers  and  students  of  Glouces- 
ter  School,    Christmas   fund.    819.16. 

KENTUCKY— $8. 50. 

Lexington:  S.    S..   Lincoln  Memorial.   8.60.. 

NORTH    CAROLINA— $330.88. 

Bear  Creek:  S.  S..  3.  Bricks:  J.  M.  F..  6:  L. 
P.,  2.  for  Joseph  K.  Brick  School.  Burlington: 
O.  W.  H..  5:  Mrs.  O.  W.  H..  6,  for  Talladega 
College.   Dudley:  Ch.,    1.30:  8.    8..   2.01.    Ellerbee: 


Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial.  1.86.  Haw  River:  8L 
Andrews.  8.  8..  10;22.  Kings  Momrtala:  Llneola 
Academy,  for  Troy.  N.  CX.  8.10.  Msauuiu.  M. 
N.  McR.,  for  Talladega  College.  6.  Tiror:  Pen- 
body  Academy.  Lincoln  Memorial  Offering.  278. 
WeMon:  M.  McL.  for  Jos.  K.  Brick  ScbooU  6. 
Wnmlngtoa:  C.  F.  B..  foe  Tallad^a  CoUece.  6. 
SOUTH   CAROLINA— 82.00. 

Greenwood:  "Friend."  for  8.  A..  Brewor  Nor- 
mal School.  2. 

TENNESSEE— 847. 01. 

Memphis:  LeMoyne  Institute,  for  building  fond. 
Troy,  N.  C.  87.61.  NashvUle:  Howard  Ch.,  Ltn- 
coin  Memorial,  6:  Flsk  Community  8.  8..  Ltncola 
Memorial.  8.60.  Pleasant  HDl:  L.  V.  T..  for 
Pleasant  Hill  Academy.   1. 

GEORGIA— 898.87. 

Athena:  Knox  Institute,  for  building  Fund. 
Troy.  N.  C,  88.  Demorest:  Union  Ch..  li.7f: 
Mrs.  L  8..  for  Saluda  Seminary.  1.60.  Hagaw:  Sn* 
relca  Ch..  7:  Eureka  8.  8..  2.08.  Hsiilssa:  ScoU 
Chapel.  6.  Marietta:  Ch..  6.  Swlasksro; 
1.60.  ThomasvUle:  Bethany  (^.  Lincoln 
rial.  10;  Allen  Normal  School,  for  buUdtng  fund. 
Troy.   N.   C,    18.12. 

ALABAMA— 8878. 60. 

Aanlston:  First  Ch.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  16: 
Rev.  J.  B..  for  Talladega  Ck>lle«e.  6:  Mrs.  F.  M 
R..  for  Talladega  College.  6.  Athena:  Trinity 
School  for  building  fund.  Troy.  N.  C.  10.  Bsaar: 
Ch.  and  W.  M.  Soc.  6:  G.  W.  H..  for  Talladsga 
College.  6.  Birmingham:  First  Ch..  for  hosvltal. 
Talladega.  Ala.,  14:  First  Ch..  W-  M.  U.,  for 
Talladega  College.  26:  8.  J.  B..  10:  F.  O.  R..  6; 
H.  D.  B..  60:  Mrs.  C.  W.  H..  6:  Dr.  L  B.  K.. 
10;  F.  H.  L..  10:  Dr.  U.  O.  M..  10:  W.  H.  8..  ItO. 
for  Tallageda  College.  Blarlon:  Lincoln  Nor.  8^ 
for  building  fimd.  Troy,  N.  C.  26.  PtekeasvOse 
D.  W.  W..  for  Talladega  College,  60a  Tlsl- 
ladega:  First  Ch..  20:  W.  H.  M.  U..  16:  L.  D. 
P..  6;  Mrs.  8.  D.,  2.  for  Talladega  Collega 
Thorshy:  Mrs.  E.  M.  L..  for  Saluda  Seminary.  6. 
Tnskegee:  Mrs.  M.  B.  R..  6:  R.  O..  6.  for  Tal- 
ladega College. 
MISSISSIPPI— 8166.00. 

Meridian:   S.    A.   R.,    for  Talladega  College.  6. 
Moorhead:    "A    Friend."    for      Girls'      Industrial 
School.    60.    Toogaloo:    "Friends."    for    Tongalos 
Col  lege.   10  O.- 
LOUISIANA—828. 16. 

Houma:  Mt.  Horeb.  Ch..  1.  LaIco  Charles:  Ch.. 
12:  8.  8..  3.60.  New  Orleans:  Ontral  Ch..  2.16; 
Howard  Ch..  2.60:  8.  8..  1.60.  Rooeland:  Misi 
L.  E..  for  Straight  College.  1.  Sehrlcrcr:  8l 
Mark   Ch..    4.60. 

TEXAS— 810.00. 

Beanmont:    Graham    Ch..    2.    Paris:    8.    8..   8. 

FLORIDA— 8174. 86. 

Fesseoden:  Fessenden  Academy.  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial. 160.  Oeala:  H.  C.  for  Fessenden.  Fla..  6: 
A.  W..  for  Fessenden.  Fla..  1.  West  Taaps' 
Latin  American  Institute,  for  building  fund.  Troy. 
N.    C.    8.26. 

Woman's  Home  Mlsstonary  Unloik  of  JlsrMsi 
by  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Marsh.  Treasurer.  16.  for  Wtst 
Tampa   Mission. 

Congregational  World  Movement,   88.2SLtf. 

A.  M.  A.  League.  81.018.60. 

SUMMARY    OF    RECEIPTS    FOR    FEB..    IMI 

Donations     8  29.689.12 

Legacies 12.874.71 

Total     8  41.918.81 

SUMMARY    OF    RECEIPTS    FIVE   MONTHS 

(From  09t.    1.   1920.  to  Feb.    28.   1921.) 

Donations     8280.021.13 

Legacies     41.271.74 

Total     8271.291-87 
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THE  STATUS  OF  THE  MINISTRY 

^jrHE  "economic  crime"  of  the  church  still  persists.  The  usual 
/|l  salary  received  by  the  pastors  of  our  Congregational 
\^  churches,  with  their  noble  traditions  of  an  educated  minis- 
try, is  still  incredibly  small.  Nearly  thirty  per  cent  in  1919  received 
less  than  $1,000  cash  salary  and  only  seven  per  cent  received  as 
much  as  $3,000.  No  class  in  the  community  has  been  treated  with 
such  relative  economic  indifference  through  these  difficult  years. 
While  the  cost  of  living  has  enormously  increased  and  wages  have 
been  correspondingly  advanced,  only  one-fourth  of  our  churches 
are  reported  in  The  Congregationalist  as  having  added  anjrthing 
whatsoever  to  the  pastor's  salary  since  January  1,  1918. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  this  neglect  is  not  economic  but 
moral.  It  is  an  utterly  inadequate  conception  of  the  minister's 
office.  The  last  ten  years  have  seen  strenuous  campaigns  to  right 
the  wrong,  but  the  minister  too  frequently  kept  in  view  is  the  man 
who  is  down  and  out,  an  object  of  pity,  a  poor  unfortunate  who 
must  be  helped.  That  trenchant  article  in  the  last  American 
Missionary,  written  in  a  white  heat  of  protest  by  a  virile  pastor 
against  the  habitual  conception  of  the  minister  in  the  photoplay, 
the  drama  and  current  literature,  meets  response  in  the  hearts  of 
tens  of  tiiiousands  of  ministers  who  have  been  wounded  to  the  quick 
by  the  failure,  not  only  of  men  of  the  world  but  of  their  Christian 
brethren  of  the  churches,  to  give  them  that  respect  which  is  worth 
more  in  fulfilling  their  high  office  than  measureless  gifts  of  pity 
and  charity.  Futhermore,  a  subtle,  half  unconscious  but  inevit- 
able impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  of  vigorous  youth  that  the 
ministry  is  not  a  job  for  a  red-blooded  man  and  this  impression 
becomes  a  formidable  obstacle  in  providing  the  future  leadership 
of  the  church. 

The  picture  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine  represents  that 
pathetic  moment  which  comes  to  the  honored  servant  of  Christ 
when,  because  of  his  years,  he  must  make  way  for  a  younger  man. 
It  suggests  the  tragedy  of  the  unprovided  future  for  the  dear  old 
miniver.  But  the  mute  appeal  is  not  based  upon  a  bedraggled 
wardrobe,  or  an  anaemic  mind,  but  upon  the  righteous  claim  of  one 
who  has  for  a  life  time  held  a  commission  as  an  ambassador  of 
God  in  the  Court  of  Humanity.  Honor  him  with  justice  and  re- 
spect, protect  his  life  not  because  he  is  a  suppliant  for  charity  but 
because  his  office  and  his  service  are  worthy  of  the  best  and 
because,  unless  tiiat  estimate  is  adequately  translated,  we  cannot 
secure  as  his  successors  men  competent  to  walk  in  his  footsteps. 

The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  is  not  an  ultimate;  it  is  only  a 
beginning,  an  incidental  by-product  of  the  long  delayed  movement 
to  lift  the  dignity  of  the  great  vocation  and  to  interpret  it  in  terms 
commensurate  with  its  service. 

C.  S.  M. 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  FOREMAN 
By  Charles  E.  Burton,  D.  D. 
^rfT  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  great  and  terrible  War  that  a 
ill     certain  good  man  having  ten  likely  children,  besides  many  other 
^C'     important  interests,  discovered  that  his  income  was  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  his  family. 

Now  this  good  man  discovered  further  that  only  a  third  part  of  his 
estate  was  under  cultivation,  and  he  said,  "Go  to,  now,  I  will  hire  a  good 
foreman,  provide  him  capital  and  instruct  him  to  put  under  cultivation 
the  remaining  two  parts  of  my  lands." 

CultlTtaion 
Then  did  he  find  a  foreman  both  willing  and  eager  to  make  the 
estate  most  fruitful,  and  he  proceeded  first  to  cultivate  one-third  part  aa 
a  garden  whose  produce  would  come  to  market  quickly ;  another  third 
did  he  plow  and  sow  to  grain,  which  in  the  time  of  harvest  would  yield 
its  fruit ;  while  the  other  third  part  he  did  set  out  with  fruit  trees  as  an 
orchard  whose  produce  should  make  rich'  years  yet  to  come,  lliua  did 
he  expend  all  the  capital  available  for  machinery,  for  seed,  for  nursery 
stock,  and  for  the  living  and  wages  of  workmen. 

Marketing 

Now  the  time  of  marketing  the  garden  stuff  came  quickly,  triaHi 
the  harvest  time  was  still  distant  and  the  orchard  was  yet  young  trees. 
Then  was  it  discovered  that  with  the  sale  of  a  considerable  portion  from 
the  garden,  it  required  twenty-four  parts  with  which  to  replace  the  capi- 
tal expended,  leaving  but  seventy-six  parts  as  food  for  the  master's 
children. 

AppM«nt  DlacrepBDcy  Between  OatUy  and  Betdnu 

Then  did  the  owner  complain  that  it  was  never  before  known  that 
it  required  twenty-four  parts  to  pay  for  the  planting  and  gathering  of 
such  garden  stuff.  Though  he  was  a  good  man,  yet  did  he  forget  that 
these  twenty-four  parts  paid  not  only  for  this  which  was  already  sold 
but  for  the  remainder  to  come  from  the  garden,  and  yet  more  for  the 
cultivation  of  that  third  part  sown  to  grain  and  yet  to  be  harvested, 
and  still  further  of  that  other  third  part  planted  to  the  orchard  which 
would  be  richly  fruitful  in  years  to  come. 

Still  was  he  a  good  man,  and  when  these  truths  were  shown  him, 
he  gladly  acknowledged  the  faithfulness  of  his  foreman  who  had  given 
heed  to  the  returns  of  the  future  as  well  as  those  of  today. 

What  the  Panble  Teaches 

What,  now,  is  the  plain  interpretation  of  this  parable?  The  good 
man  stands  for  the  Congregational  churches ;  the  estate  typifies  the  re- 
sources of  these  churches  for  doing  good ;  the  children  are  the  misaion- 
ary  causes ;  the  shortage  of  income  refers  to  the  inadequacy  of  receipts 
in  these  days  of  postwar  costs,  precipitating  a  crisis  and  threatenisg 
the  destruction  of  no  small  part  of  the  work ;  the  foreman  is  the  Congn- 
gational  World  Movement  appointed  on  the  initiative  of  the  National 
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Council;  the  capital  invested  refers  to  the  expenses  of  this  Movement,, 
which  were  advanced  by  the  Missionary  Societies;  the  garden  refers  to 
the  Emergency  Fmid  of  1920 ;  the  sowing  of  the  grain  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  apportionment  for  1921 ;  the  planting  of  an  orchard  symbol- 
izes  the  missionary  education  and  stewardship  program,  which  promises 
large  returns  in  the  future ;  the  laborers  are  the  staff  of  the  World  Move- 
ment, most  of  whom  are  the  secretaries  of  the  benevolent  societies. 

ThreeMd  Promotion 

Now  when  the  expense  account  was  computed  as  on  January  10, 
1921,  it  covered  the  expenditures  for  promoting  the  Emergency  Cam- 
paign, the  Apportionment  of  1921,  and  the  missionary  education  and 
stewardship  program.  But  at  that  time  the  collections  covered  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Emergency  Fund  alone,  with  no  returns  on  the  1921 
apportionment,  and  of  course  no  advantage  from  the  general  cultivation. 
When  it  was  found,  therefore,  that  24.22  per  cent  of  the  money  thus  far 
received  was  needed  to  meet  the  expenses,  it  did  not  mean  that  this  rep- 
resented the  percentage  of  cost  of  raising  the  money,  but  simply  a  me- 
chanical proportion  of  the  first  receipts  to  cover  the  expenses  of  pro- 
moting returns  many  times  larger. 

The  True  Percentage  of  Cost 

While  this  would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  fact,  nevertheless  a  consid- 
erable number  of  officials  of  Societies,  members  of  Boards,  Superin- 
tendents of  State  Conferences  and  others,  have  assumed  that  it  was  cost- 
ing 2A.22  per  cent  to  raise  our  money.  That  is  far  from  the  truth.  A 
careful  calculation  indicates  that  the  cost  of  raising  the  Emergency 
Fond  did  not  exceed  3.5  per  cent. 

But  Congregationalists  need  only  to  be  shown  this  fact  to  be  ready 
to  applaud  the  economy  with  which  the  Congregational  World  Move- 
ment has  been  conducted. 


BUSINESS  VERSUS  MISSIONARY  EFFICIENCY 

• 

^JfJE  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad  built  a  viaduct  near  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
ill  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000  in  order  to  reduce  the 
V^  running  time  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  by  twenty  minutes. 
The  money  was  considered  to  have  been  well  spent  because  it  enabled  a 
great  railway  to  do  its  work  more  efficiently  and  quickly. 

Protestantism — our  own  denomination,  like  all  the  others — ^now 
faces  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  and  one  of  the  most  important 
crises  of  its  history.  Money,  generously  contributed  and  wisely  spent  in 
the  present  emergency,  will  mean  not  only  the  saving  of  time,  but  the 
preservation  of  what  has  been  built  up  at  a  tremendous  cost  of  sacrifice 
and  treasure  in  the  past. 

The  apportionments  to  the  churches  on  the  $5,000,000  basis  have 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  excessive  and  unnecessary  under  present 
conditions,  but  the  Secretaries  and  the  Executive  Committees  of  our 
Missionary  Societies  and  the  leaders  in  our  educational  institutions  are 
faced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  unrelenting  demands  of  the  work,  if  it  is 
to  be  maintained  on  its  former  scale,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  un- 
willingness of  some  churches  to  accept  their  share  of  the  common  burden. 

If  our  church  people  as  a  unit  were  to  look  at  the  situation  just  as  a 
sreat  business  corporation  looks  at  its  needs  and  emergencies,  would 
there  be  any  failure  anywhere  to  co-operate  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
amount  named? 


I     r-       m  at 
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PREACHING  IN  RECONSTRUCTION  DAYS 

By  Howard  J.  Chidley,  D.  D.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

^yr  HE  word  "reconstruction"  has  gripped  the  imagination  of  the 
/ 1 1  American  people.  Whether  the  process  will  measure  up  to  the 
\^  phrase  remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  every  department  of 
life  is  to  be  reconstructed.  There  have  been  wordy  and  violent  wars 
in  the  press  on  ''What  is  Wrong  with  Our  Churches?"  The  caption 
differs  in  different  articles,  but  the  content  is  always  the  same.  We 
have  heard  of  the  messagie  of  "The  Church  in  the  Trench  to  the  Church 
at  Home;"  "The  Message  of  the  World  to  the  Church;"  "The  Low  Ebb 
of  American  Preaching."  The  church  is  out  of  joint,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  Don  Quixotes  abroad  tilting  at  imaginary  windmills. 

I  note  that  nearly  every  criticism  against  the  church  assumes 
that  the  world  is  right  and  the  church  is  wrong.  It  is  assumed  tha; 
the  church  must  do  all  the  changing  and  the  world  none.  It  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  that  the  church  is  a  cultural  institution.  ShaO 
we  cheapen  music  because  people  do  not  enjoy  the  opera,  or  debase  art 
because  people  do  not  appreciate  a  fine  painting?  The  church  has 
never  been  what  you  would  call  a  "popular  institution."  Even  Christ 
had  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  followers  after  three  years'  work- 
There  is  the  previous  question  here  as  to  who  is  right— the  world  or 
the  church — before  we  begin  to  make  over  the  church  to  suit  the  critics. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  labor  leader,  telling  our  Congregational  pastors 
recently  that  the  church  should  side  with  labor  in  its  fight  against 
capital.  I  quote:  "I  believe  that  you,  clergjonen  and  all  leaders  of 
churches,  should  not  stand  aside  and  look  at  the  labor  processions 
passing  by.  Join  in  the  parade  with  us;  it  is  your  fight  as  well  as 
ours  against  injustice.  Why  should  not  the  railroad,  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph  and  all  great  organizations  work  for  the  service  of  ail 
the  people,  instead  of  working  for  profit?  Why  don't  the  clergymen  go 
to  the  Legislature  and  use  their  influence  with  us  to  obtain  better  laws? 
You  should  take  your  place  with  us  and  fight  for  proper  legislation." 

Another  fallacy  in  the  labor  man's  point  of  view  is  that  economic 
ills  can  all  be  cured  by  legislation.  The  most  popular  motto  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  at  present  seems  to  be,  "When  in  doubt, 
pass  a  law."  But  the  process  is  futile.  You  cannot  get  a  good  cosmos 
out  of  rotten  atoms,  a  golden  age  out  of  lead  ideals,  a  fighting  army 
out  of  tin  soldiers  or  a  righteous  society  out  of  unrighteous  men.  We 
must  have  a  spiritual  revolution  before  any  other  kind  will  be  effective. 

But  if  preaching  in  reconstruction  days  is  not  to  be  a  partisan 
discussion  of  labor  troubles,  what  is  it  to  be?  That  question  is  best 
answered  by  asking  another.  With  what  kind  of  preaching  did  Jesus 
get  His  gospel  onto  its  feet  and  under  way  for  world  conquest?  Was 
not  Christ's  endeavor  to  show  the  fatherly  interest  of  God  in  men ;  to 
teach  them  to  hold  things  of  this  world  with  a  loose  grasp,  under  the 
assurance  of  immortal  life? 
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Another  task  of  reconstruction  is  to  emphasize  the  terriblenesa 
of  sin.  And  the  first  duty  to  that  end  is  for  preachers  to  realize  it  for 
themselves.  We  are  apt  to  accept  social  convention  for  holiness.  We 
have  been  preaching  to  the  tops  of  our  constituents'  characters.  Thafs 
all  very  well — ^but  we  have  not  preached  to  the  bottom  of  their  charac- 
ters often  enough.  The  result  is  a  lost  sense  of  sin.  Sin  is  not  good 
in  the  maJdng ;  sin  is  not  immaturity.  Self-interest  is  no  cure  for  sin, 
neither  is  the  law  of  the  state  or  no  law  in  the  state.  Self-conceit, 
self-will,  greed,  inhumanity  are  the  same  monsters  everjrwhere.  "Those 
eightecai,'*  said  Jesus,  "upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  and  then 
slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem?  I  tell  you.  Nay;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  like-wise 
perish." 

Another  emphasis  reconstruction  preaching  must  make  is  upon 
belief  in  immortali^.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  few  years  ago,  said 
that  the  decline  of  belief  in  immortality  had  tended  to  loosen  the  under- 
pinning of  the  confidence  in  American  business  and  had  led  to  chicanery 
and  rapacity. 

Nor  must  we  be  afraid  of  the  unfathomable  elements  of  our 
religion.  We  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pulpit  to  teach,  to  make  things 
plain,  to  rationalize  religion.  Jesus  was  not  afraid  of  being  obscure. 
I'm  afraid  some  of  us  have  so  rationalized  His  religion  that  we  have 
squeezed  all  the  vitality  out  of  it.  We  have  thought  things  out  so  well 
that  we  have  thought  them  out  of  our  lives.  We  say  men  will  not  be- 
lieve in  the  scientifically  lawless  events  with  which  religion  deals. 

Francis  Richardson,  when  he  was  a  missionary  in  Africa,  was 
teaching  the  natives  the  New  Testament.  All  went  well  until  he  camo 
to  the  passage,  "Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away."  That  passage  gave  him  pause 
because  these  particular  natives  were  notorious  beggars,  and  he  was 
afraid  that  if  he  dealt  frankly  with  the  phrase,  they  would  ask  him 
for  everything  that  he  had.  He  consulted  a  commentary  of  the  t3rpe 
that  is  familiar  to  you  and  me,  and  it  said  that  this  passage  was  not  to 
be  taken  literally.  That,  however,  did  not  suit  Richardson.  He  then 
prayed  for  light  on  the  passage,  but  no  effulgence  dazzled  his  eyes.  So, 
as  a  last  resort,  he  went  out  and  told  these  children  of  the  jungle  what 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  passage  was.  The  result  was  electrifying. 
Within  an  hour  the  natives  were  in  possession  of  his  entire  equipment, 
including  his  clothes,  watch  and  medicine  chest.  It  then  seemed  to 
dawn  on  one  old  native  that  the  missionary  could  not  go  on  without  his 
equipment,  and  he  persuaded  his  friends  to  return  all  the  articles  they 
had  taken.  Richardson  reported  his  experience  to  a  friend,  who  told 
him  that  he  would  not  dare  try  such  an  exegesis  with  some  notoriously 
dishonest  natives  a  little  farther  inland.  This,  however,  Richardson 
did,  and  to  his  utter  surprise,  they  did  not  ask  for  a  thing.  He  had  put 
his  gospel  to  the  test.  He  had  proved  that  it  would  work.  I  somehow 
suspect  that  we  should  find  our  gospel  more  practicable  than  we  some- 
times think.  Wiseacres  assure  us  that  it  is  of  too  fine  stuif  to  wear 
well,  and  like  the  gold  in  a  wedding  ring,  it  must  b?  mixed  with  alloy  in 
order  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  work-a-day  world.  What  we 
Jieed,  I  believe,  is  just  the  faith  to  stake  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God  against  over-worldly  wise  philosophy  and  give  the  gospel  a  chance. 
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One  of  the  significant  features  of  this  issue  is  Superintendent 
Stickney's  story  of  his  years  of  superintendency  in  North  Dakota,  pre- 
pared for  The  American  Missionary  at  our  request. 


We  are  hoping  for  a  fine  participation  in  the  Story  Contest 
If  you  did  not  read  the  conditions  you  will  find  them  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  The  American  Missionary,  Home  Missionary  Section. 


Let  Memorial  Day  be  not  only  a  remembrance  of  those  veterans 
of  this  Society  whose  Christian  patriotism  has  made  this  a  nobler  land* 
but  also  an  inspiration  to  us  to  give  them  a  more  worthy  and  adequate 
support. 


All  members  of  women's  societies  should  hereafter  watch  these 
pages  carefully  for  stories  concerning  the  pledged  work  in  the  several 
states.  We  hope  to  feature  this  branch  of  our  publicity  work  increas- 
ingly in  the  future. 


Did  you  know  that  The  American  Missionary,  duxing^  the 
year  which  closed  on  March  15th,  gained  almost  1,900  subscribera 
over  the  year  preceding,  and  that  the  net  gain  for  three  years^  and 
all  in  paid  subscriptions,  is  more  than  9,000? 


The  Primary  Stories  of  our  work,  with  illustrations,  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  those  who  are  leaders  of  children's  classes.  The 
stories  were  prepared  by  the  Missionary  Education  Department  of 
The  Congregational  Education  Society  and  may  be  had  at  14  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  or  at  this  office. 


Second-hand  clothing  for  men  and  women  and  children  is  much 
needed  at  Ellis  Island  for  immigrants  who  are  arriving  in  a  most  des- 
titute condition.  Write  to  Rev.  Henry  M.  Bowden,  Director  of  For- 
eign-Speaking Work  of  this  Society,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Promotion  for  further  information  and  for 
mailing  or  express  address. 


The  Congregational  Church  at  Fairfield,  Montana,  sends  out 
an  S.  O.  S.  call  for  thirty  hymnals  suitable  for  church  use.  Any  church 
which  can  meet  this  call  is  asked  to  correspond  with  the  field  through 
the  Secretary  of  Promotion.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Ralph  B.  Noyes,  writes 
also  that  some  hymn  books  suitable  for  Sunday  School  use  only,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen,  could  be  used  to  advantage.  Here  are  two  first- 
class  opportunities  for  home  missionary  service. 
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father.  Rev.  William  H. 
Hf  I  heard  something  of  the 
rcqsational  Methodist" 
,  and  I  well  remember  one 
in,  when  an  uncle  who  was 
ister  in  the  above-named 
,  called  on  my  father  and 
o  persuade  him  not  to  unite 
that  "Ywikee  crowd,"  the 
Bgationahats,  because  they 
1^  come  to  take  from  us  all 
e  had  won  and  would  never 
'  good  in  the  South,  no  mat- 
bo  might  join  them.  My 
listened  respectfully  to  aU 
[Jncle  Billy"  had  to  say,  but 
■ard  told  U3  that  it  was  his 


SOME  ALABAMA  COMMUNITY  ACnVITIES 

By  Rev.  James  M.  Graham,  Thorsby,  Ala. 

1XNG  my  boyhod  days  in    exercise  our  own  judgment  about 
the   Georgia  home  of  my    leaving  the  Methodist  church.     I 

"  soon  experienced  a  strong  desire 

to  become  a  member  of  ttie  Con- 
gregational organization,  and  I 
lost  little  time  in  arriving  at  a  de- 
cision and  putting  it  into  effect 

A  few  years  later,  I  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Flint  River  Dis- 
trict Conference  of  Congregation- 
al Churches,  and  then  made  my 
way    to    Alabama,  where  I  have 
labored    constantly    since    1900, 
when,  under  the  guidance  of  Rev. 
Almon  Taylor  Clarke,  at  that  time 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Mis- 
sions, I  was  regularly  ordained  to 
the  Congregational  ministry. 
During  the  twenty  years  I  have 
spent    in    Alabama,    I 
have  labored  as  pastor, 
pastor  -  teacher.      Boys' 
Club    Secretary  in   Bir- 
mingham,   and    devoted 
much     time     to     work 
along  other  lines  of  so- 
cial service.  There  have 
been    periods    when    all 
my  time  Iwas  given  to 
rocial  welfare  and  pub- 
lie  health  work.     I  have 
had  many  opportunities 
to    observe    closely    the 
results  attained  through 
Congregational       teach- 
ing,  but  perhaps  I  ob- 
served it  more  closely  during  the 
four  years  I  served  as  home  mis- 
sionary   Superintendent    of    the 

During  the  'eighties,  Congrega- 
tionalism took  into  her  fold  a  large 
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n  that  the  Congregational- 
ould  eventually  take  over  all 
progressive  Congregational 
idist  churches,  and  that 
members  of  our  own  church 

lodist     Episcopal,     South),  .      ,  ,,  .,- 

find  in  the  Congregational     number  of  Congregational  Metho- 


lination  the  ideals  they  had 
s  cherished.  He  said  he  saw 
e  Congregational  movement 
«  making  for  real  democracy 
Iglon,  and  tb&t  it  was  his  in- 
n  to  join  it    We  were  left  to 


dist    churches    and    ministers 
Alabama,    many    of    whom   were 
thoroughly    indoctrinated    against 
organized  missions,  educated  min- 
isters, and  80  forth.    We  accord-    j 
ingly  started  omi  -woit  MuAst  *. 
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terrible  handicap.  Many  more 
churches  have  bieen  reported  in 
the  Year-Book  in  other  years  than 
we  are  able  to  report  today,  but  I 
have  never,  in  the  twenty  years  of 
my  intimate  association  with  the 
work,  seen  a  time  when  we  were 
really  stronger,  or  even  as  strong 
as  we  are  today.  As  far  back  as 
1910,  special  efforts  were  made  to 
develop  strength  in  our  churches 
then  organized  rather  than  try  to 
add  to  the  number  of  organiza- 
tions.    Much    progress    has    been 


forces  we  have  ever  had  in  the 
state  is  Thorsby  Institute.  This 
is,  as  perhaps  everyone  knows, 
one  of  our  regular  mission  schools, 
but,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  ascertain,  it  has  never  re- 
ceived its  entire  support  from  any 
of  the  benevolent  Societiea  of  the 
denomination,  although  it  has 
been  aided  by  The  American  BJjs- 
sionsry  Association  at  times,  and 
at  other  times  by  the  Education 
Society.  Most  of  the  money  used 
in  the  support  of  the  school  has 


LADIES'    GUILD,    THOBSBY. 


made  in  the  years  that  have  inter- 
vened, and  today  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  Alabama  are 
stronger  than  they  have  ever  been. 

Enough  of  the  history  of  Con- 
gregationaliam  in  the  state.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  reader  will  ask, 
"But  what  are  you,  as  Congrega- 
tionalists,  doing  in  Alabama  to- 
day?" That  is  the  very  question 
I  want  to  touch  upon.  It  cannot  all 
be  told  in  this  article,  but  I  can 
tell  enough  to  make  a  start,  and  if 
people  are  sufficiently  interested 
to  write  me,  I  shall  take  special 
pains  to  tell  the  story  fully. 

One  of  the  strongest    building 


been  contributed  by  individuals 
who  have  known  the  instntotion 
and  the  work  it  is  doing.  It  has 
called  to  its  dormitories  and  class- 
rooms young  men  and  women  from 
more  than  twenty-two  of  the  sixty- 
six  counties  of  Alabama.  It  has 
stood  for  a  very  high  standard  of 
literary  work,  always  keeping  one 
grade  higher  than  have  the  hi^ 
schools  of  the  state.  In  addition, 
it  has  always  stressed  the  value 
of  moral  and  religious  training  of 
the  young  people  committed  to  its 
care.  One  result  is  that  we  have 
sent  out  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  state  young  folks  who  are  real 
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friends  of  Congregationalism,  and 
supporters  of  the  high  ideals  of 
Christian  citizenship  for  which  it 
stands.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  de- 
nomination would  have  had  very 
much  in  Alabama  which  might  be 
pointed  to  with  pride  had  it  not 
been  for  Thorsby  Institute  and 
the  work  it  has  done  in  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

Just  now  the  school  is  in  great 
need  of  financial  aid,  and  if  it  is 
to  hold  its  place  in  the  lives  of  the 
young  people  of  the  state  it  must 


here.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
Congregational  effort  in  Alabama 
should  be  state-wide  and  that  it 
should  be  very  closely  affiliated 
with  Thorsby  Institute.  The  work 
was  formally  launched  September 
Ist.  Since  that  time  the  following 
equipment  has  been  provided  by. 
the  Home  Missionary  Society:  A 
Ford  car,  equipped  with  a  De  Vry 
Generator  attached  to  the  engine 
and  permanently  fixed  under  the 
hood;  a  De  Vry  Motion  Picture 
Projector,  weighing  a  httle  more 
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have  the  liberal  support  of  its 
friends,  old  and  new.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  young  men 
and  women  of  Alabama  will  come 
to  Thorsby  if  they  can,  and  that 
th^  will  not  go  anywhere  if  they 
do  not  come  here. 

Last  June,  Rev.  Malcolm  Dana, 
representing  the  Department  of 
Rural  Work  of  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  Dr.  Keller,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Southeast  Dis- 
trict, visited  Thorsby,  and  pre- 
sented the  idea  of  the  "Larger 
Parish,"  or  system  of  community 
development.  The  idea  appealed 
80  singly  to  those  who  were 
present  that  a  movement  was  soon 
on  foot  to  get  such  a  work  started 


than  twenty  pounds,  and  so  con- 
structed that  the  regular  standard 
film  can  be  run  in  it;  one  Corona 
typewriter;  one  3-A  Eastman 
Kodak. 

While  the  equipment  has  been 
in  process  of  assembling,  we  have 
organized  the  following  in  the  way 
of  community  development: 

At  Thorsby,  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  been  instituted  with  the 
following  departments :  Ladies' 
Guild,  Community  Lyceum  and 
Entertainment  Bureau,  Parents  . 
Teachers'  Association,  Thorsby 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.  The 
first  and  last  named  department 
organizations  were  already  in  ex- 
istence, but  since  the  others  have 
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been  organized  they  have  eome 
into  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  departments.  In  addition,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  its 
regrular  committees  on  Civic  Im- 
provement, Housing  and  Indus- 
try, Education,  Health  and  Sani- 
tation, and  Agriculture.  All  or- 
ganizations and  the  several  com- 
mittees are  in  the  full  swing  of 
active  service. 

These  people  are  just  like  peo- 
ple elsewhere,  and  will  follow 
those  who  show  them  how  to  de- 


served by  Antioch  Churc 
dalusia,  K.  F.  D.,  has  bee 
pleted.  Before  we  were  i 
with  the  survey  we  found 
for  a  mission  Sunday  Sch< 
three  miles  from  the  churcfe 
Community  organizations 
formed  there  to  fit  into  tl 
munity  needs. 

The  work  at  Hackleburg 
beginning,  but  we  shall  br 
ministers    and    churches 
working   co-operation,    anc 
enthusiasm  is  already  dev 
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velop  their  community  for  better 
things.  Besides  the  above,  a  com- 
plete house-to-house  survey  was 
made  of  the  town  and  school  dis- 
trict, and  the  name  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  was  registered, 
with  the  ages  of  the  children,  their 
school  attendance  and  grades.  The 
occupations  of  the  adults  were 
listed,  together  with  the  church 
membership  and  the  Sunday 
School  attendance  of  all.  A  list  of 
the  papers  and  other  reading  mat- 
ter coming  regularly  into  the 
homes  was  also  made.  A  digest 
and  card  catalogue  of  the  com- 
munity is  now  in  preparation. 
A    survey    of   the    community 


for  the  work.  A  vocationa 
(three  miles  from  the  villa, 
cently  completed  and  wi 
work  under  way,  was  eagei 
into  the  game  of  survey  i 
ganization,  and  another 
community  a  few  miles  o 
also  co-operate. 

Do  the  people  care  for  tl 
of  thing?  Are  they  ready 
ganization  and  service? 
name  an  instance?  One  ' 
cently  I  gave  an  address 
public  school  teachers'  inst 
Chilton  County,  and  at  tl 
the  teachers  crowded  roui 
ing  me  to  visit  their'  scho 
talk  to  the  children,  young 
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and  parents,  and  to  assist  in  f  onn- 
ing  some  kind  of  community  or- 
ganization for  moral  and  social 
culture.  Does  it  pay?  Yes,  in- 
deed! How  much  will  it  pay  in 
better  churches,  homes,  schools? 
Time  alone  will  tell.    Do  the  peo- 


ple appreciate  this  work?  There 
are  more  calls  than  we  can  answer. 
If  the  people  want  it,  will  they  pay 
the  bills?  Certainly  they  will  help 
all  they  can  just  now,  and  some 
day  they  wiU  take  up  the  work  and 
do  it  themselves. 


A  CHURCH  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  IDAHO 

By  Rev.  John  L.  Jones,  Challis,  Ida. 


^•yrHE  people  who  are  served  by 
ill  the  Challis  Congregational 
\i^  Church  are  scattered  over  a 
wide  field.  It  was  not  until  the 
Congregational  Service  Car  reach- 
ed us  IMt  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  reach  nearly  as  many  of  the 
folks  living  in  the  parish  as  I 
greatly  desired  to  visit,  owing 
largely  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
very  poor  facilities  for  traveling 
over  so  large  a  field.  However, 
my  little  wife  and  I  managed  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  great 
many  people,  even  before  the  car 
arrived.  When  we  first  came  to 
Challis,  it  happened  that  there 
were  a  number  of  public  gather- 
ings, and  I  was  called  upon  to 
speak  at  the  great  majority  of 
them. 

Our  church  is  the  only  one  in 
this  section,  and  it  ministers  to 
the  religious  needs  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  people.  True,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  comes  here  at  rath- 
er long  intervals,  but  apparently 
there  is  not  a  large  number  present 
on  these  occasions.  Ours  is  a  much 
needed  work,  and  I  pray  for 
strength  to  keep  at  it  long  enough 
to  see  real  results. 

We  have  organized  a  Cradle 
Roll  of  about  thirty  members  in 
Challis,  and  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  a  very  efficient 
woman  take  charge  of  it.  During 
the  summer  months,  my  daughter 
worked  up  quite  an  interest 
among  the  little  folks  in  the  Sun- 
day School,  and  now  that  she  has 
gone  away  to  teach  school,  the 
wife  of  the  principal  of  the 
schools  has  taken  her  place.  This 


is  the  Beginners'  and  Primary 
Class.  In  my  Bible  class  there 
are  Mormons,  a  Russellite,  an 
Episcopalian,  a  Unity  convert,  a 
Nazarene,  two  Adventists,  two 
Methodists,  a  Baptist,  a  Presby- 
terian, a  Universalist,  as  well  as 
a  sprinkling  of  Congregational- 
ists. 

I  believe  that  the  word  faith- 
ful describes  our  Christian  En- 
deavorers.  Their  number  is  small, 
but  they  certainly  are  loyal.  The 
Junior  Christian  Endeavor  is 
very  promising.  The  average  at- 
tendance totals  thirty-five  or 
forty.  I  have  used  object  les- 
sons in  teaching,  and  with  a 
measure  of  success,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following: 

I  asked  if  any  of  them  remem- 
bered a  certain  verse  I  had  taught 
them  last  year.  An  eight-year- 
old  boy  got  up  and  exclaimed, 
''Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet, 
and  a  'flashlight'  to  my  path." 
I  had  used  a  flashlight  to  illus- 
trate the  verse.  This  year  we  are 
teaching  the  Juniors  to  lead,  both 
in  prayer  and  in  presenting  the 
different  topics. 

We  have  many,  many  things  to 
be  thankful  for.  Our  Congrega- 
tional Service  Car  is  one,  and 
then  we  have  many,  many 
friends  here  and  elsewhere  who 
remember  us  in  one  way  and  an- 
other. We  also  have  the  con- 
tinued good  will  of  our  people,  a 
fair  measure  of  health,  and  the 
feeling  that  the  Lord  is  blessing 
our  work  and  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  ba.cking  up  bur  ef- 
forts. 
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ELLIS  ISLAND  TODAY 
By  Rev.  Henry  M.  Bowden,  Director  of  Foreign-Speaking  Work 


CHILDREN   DETAINS  D  AT   ELLIS   ISLAND 


l-ITH  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
the  work  at  Ellis  Island 
ceased  in  consequence  of 
the  cessation  of  immigration  in 
large  measure  and  the  need  of  the 
Island  for  other  puniosea.  Some 
of  the  Societies  retained  mission- 
aries at  the  docks  for  work  among 
the  few  people  who  landed,  but 
the  Congregational  denomination 
had  no  one  rendering  such  service. 
With  the  reopening  of  the  Island  a 
year  ."'go  the  work  was  placed  on 
an  entirely  different  basis,  and  it  is 
continuing  on  that  basis. 

The  General  Committee  on  Im- 
migrant Aid  at  Ellis  Island  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  So- 
cieties doing  work  there,  and  has 
the  general  oversight  of  social 
service  activities.  There  is  a  Di- 
rector of  Social  Service  appointed 
by  the  Government,  who  is  in  ad- 
ministrative charge.  This  Direc- 
tor is  Colonel  Helen  R.  Bastedo, 


who  was  connected  with  the  wom- 
en's transport  corps  during  the 
war.  Colonel  Bastedo  has  special 
rooms  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  who  are  confined  in 
the  detention  rooms,  and  the  little 
folks  are  allowed  in  these  special 
rooms  for  a  part  of  each  day.  Here 
tliey  are  cared  for,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent instructed  by  those  in  c^rge. 
Mrs.  Mary  Baharian  has  been 
appointed  by  The  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  as  our 
worker  among  the  children  on  the 
Island.  She  is  an  Armenian  wom- 
an who  has  been  in  America  for 
about  ten  years.  Three  months 
after  her  arrival  in  this  country, 
she  entered  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children  in 
Boston  and  is  a  graduate  nurse 
The  difi^cultiea  under  which  she 
obtained  her  training  may  perhaps 
be  appreciated  when   one   knows 
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that  when  she  entered  upon  the 
work  she  was  ahnost  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  langruage  in  which 
she  had  to  receive  her  instruction, 
bat  die  graduated  with  a  good  rec- 
grd  and  has  done  excellent  work 
rinoe.  When  asked  how  she  got 
^ffvnsh  her  examinations  in  spite 
aC  ibe  handicap  of  the  language, 
Aa  udd,  "I  prayed  God  all  the 
.tiBMp  and  He  held 
toiy  hand  and  helped 

In    the    old    days 
before  the  war,  ev- 
t|T   worker   on   the 
Uuid        practically 
aid     everything     in 
flw  line  of  mission- 
ed work  that  came 
nider  his  or  her  ot>- 
WBmtion,  and  each 
ms  more  or  less  a 
tav     nnto     himself. 
This  meant  freedom 
for    the    individual 
worker,  but  it  also 
meant  a  great  deal 
of     duplication      of       ^ 
work  and  much  loss 
of     time.       It     was 
not,  however,  so    serious    a    mat- 
ter in  those  days,  when  there  were 
sometimes   sixty   workers  on  the 
Island.     The  Government  recently 
made  a  ruling  which  allowed  only 
fifteen  workers  in  all,  and  it  has 
become  necessary  to  organize  the 
work  much  more  closely  in  order 
^hat  the  small  number  of  people 
there  are  to  care  for  it  may,  in 
some     measure,     accomplish     the 
things  that  are  needed.     The  mis- 
sionary or  social  worker  is  a  buffer 
between   the    immigrant    and    the 
Government    agencies    which    he 
many   times    misunderstands    and 
which  do  not  always  understand 
him.    As  a  case  in  point,  an  Italian 
girl  was  on  the  eve  of  deportation 
as  being  of  bad  moral  character, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
impression  was  due  simply  to  mis- 
translation of  what  had  been  said 


in  evidence.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  discovery  of  this  fact  by  one  of 
the  social  workers,  the  girl  would 
have  been  deported  wiUi  an  utterly 
undeserved  stain  upon  her  char- 
acter. The  missionary  and  social 
worker  also  serve  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  immigrants  and 
their  friends  in  this  country. 

For  example.  Last  fall  a  woman 


arrived  from  Eastern  Europe  with 
five  children  and  no  money.  Her 
husband  was  supposed  to  be  at  a 
certain  address  in  a  western  city, 
but  letters  sent  by  the  Government 
to  that  address  were  returned.  One 
of  the  social  workers  was  asked  to 
locate  the  husband  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, and  two  or  three  days  later  he 
arrived  at  the  Island  from  the 
Middle  West,  When  asked  why  he 
had  not  met  his  wife,  he  replied 
that  he  had  thought  she  was  lost. 
Seven  months  before  she  had 
started  for  America,  but  had  suf- 
fered delay.i,  and  had  been  all  that 
time  on  the  road.  In  the  meantime 
the  husband  had  moved  and  his 
mail  had  not  reached  him. 

At  the  present  time  no  one 
knows  just  what  will  be  done  in 
the  way  of  changes  in  immigration 
ta^vs.      It     seems     probable     that 
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changes  of  some  sort  will  be  made. 
What  interests  us  most,  however, 
in  our  work  on  the  Island  is  not 
so  much  the  law  as  the  immigrant. 
It  is  not  our  business  to  make  laws, 
but  it  is  our  business  to  take  care 
of  the  people.     Whatever  changes 
may  take  place  in  the  laws  cover- 
ing the  admission  of  aliens,  there 
will  be  aliens  ar- 
riving in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Our  task 
is  to  see  to  it  that 
these     aliens     are 
brought  into  some 
sort  of  sympathet- 
ic connection  with 
the    life    of    the 
country  into  which 
they    have     come. 
Almost  without  ex- 
ception, those  who 
come    here    do   so 
with  the  intention 
of   making   them- 
selves  a   part   of 
America.    If  they 

are  received  with" 
an  intelligent  sym- 
pathy,   ttiey 

play     their     part 

In  the  common 
game.  If  they  feel  that  other  peo- 
ple are  trying  in  all  ways  to  gel 
the  best  of  them,  they  will  con- 
sider that  it  is  their  game  to  get 
the  best  of  the  other  people.  This 
is  the  practical  question  that  is 
before  us  in  all  our  work  with 
those  who  are  coming  from 
abroad. 

A  question  we  all  ask  when  we 
think  of  the  people  who  are  com- 
ing into  the  country  through  Ellis 
Is^nd  is  what  do  all  these  foreign- 
ers propose  to  do  here?  What  part 
do  they  take  in  ordinary  life?  The 
average  immigrant  is  the  man  who 
does  our  work — the  man  who  digs 
our  ditches  and  makes  our  steel. 
In  very  large  proportion  the  ordi- 
nary hard  work  of  the  country  is 
done  by  immigrants  and  in  some 
lines  of  business  the  common  la- 


bor is  almost  one  hundred  per  cent 
foreign.     Many  of  the  people  who 
are  coming  in  at   the    immediate 
moment,  however,  are  not  them- 
selves workmen.    There  is  a  very 
large     immigration      composed 
of    the    wives    and    children    of 
men  who  have  previously  come  to 
the  United  States,  but  who  were 
unable  to  send  for 
their  famihes  un- 
til the  close  of  the 
war. 

More  important 
than  the  things 
which  these  peo- 
ple do  is  the  atti- 
tude which  they 
take  toward  life, 
and  we  find  that 
here  they  are  pret- 
ty much  like  the 
rest  of  us.  There 
is  a  great  diversity 
in  their  opinions 
and  in  their  re- 
sponse to  the 
duties  and  privi- 
leges  of   the   life 


T^ll   ON     THE     THRESHOLD     OF     THE   into      which      they 
NEW  WORLD  ^^^    ^    thg„  % 

among  ourselves. 
In  general,  observers  notice  that  a 
foreigner  in  America  is  more  apt 
to  take  a  serious  interest  in  life 
than  is  the  American.  Probably 
the  cause  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
We  Americans  are  here  and  we 
have  for  ourselves  what  advantage 
accrues  from  having  been  bom  in 
the  country  and  having  a  heritage 
of  past  prosperity.  The  foreigner 
must  make  his  own  way — often  no 
easy  thing  for  him  to  do.  He  is 
forced  to  take  life  seriously.  A  few 
days  ago  a  Slovak  called  the  writ- 
er's attention  to  his  three  daugh- 
ters: "My  oldest  daughter,"  he 
said,  "is  a  trained  nurse,  now  work- 
ing in  one  of  the  hospitals.  My 
second  daughter  is  a  trained 
teacher  in  the  public  schools.  My 
third  daughter  is  in  high  school, 
training  as  a  missionary.  These  are 
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the  three  things  we  must  have  in 
this  world:  hospitals,  schools  and 
missions."  This  was  the  reaction 
upon  the  life  of  the  Slovak  steel 
worker  who  had  trained  his  three 


children  to  take  their  part  in  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  three  most 
aerioua  occupations  of  the  commu- 
nity life  of  the  people  of  the  new 
world. 


FORTY  YEARS  OF   MISSIONARY   WORK   IN  THE 
NORTHWEST 


By  Superintendent  E.  H.  Stickney,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

told  me  that  he  knew  of  no  Aeld  in 
the  state  or  an  adjoining  one, 
which  he  considered  as  difficult  as 
the  one  I  had  undertaken  to  care 
for.  After  we  had  been  in  the 
parish  for  some  time,  we  became 
so  discouraged,  that  my  wife  pro- 
posed that  we  dispose  of  the  few 
things  we  had,  and  raise  enough 
money  to  start  East,  where  condi- 
tions were  mote  favorable.  But 
somehow    we  could 


fROM  my  boyhood  days,  the 
work  oftheministryandthe 
idea  of  becoming  amission- 
ary  in  some  neglected  district  ap- 
plied very  strongly  to  me,  and 
during  my  seminary  course  at  An- 
dover  I  definitely  determined  to  be 
a  missionaiy.     My  first  idea  was 
to  go  to  China,  but  later  changing 
circumstances  made  it  seem  best 
for  me  to  remain  in  my  own  coun- 
try.   I  offered  my 
services     to     the 
Home     Missionary 
Society,     and     was 
sent  to   northwest- 
ern      Minnesota, 
where     with     m  y 
bride,  I  arrived  one 
morning     in     Sep- 
tember,    1881.      A I 
good  lady"  resident 
of    the     field     had 
written  to  me  that  I 
in  her  judgment  we 
had     better     not 
come,     as     several 
ministers  had  tried 
to  care  for  the  par- 
ish and  had  failed. 
But    I    adhered    to 
my  decision   to  go 
West,       mentioned 

the  letter  to  no  one,  e.  h.  stickney. 

and  went.  Later 
on  I  realized  very  fully  the  con- 
ditions which  had  led  to  my  re- 
ceiving the  discouraging  letter.  An 
old  missionary,  who  had  been  in 
the  work  for  many  years,  and  was 
very  familiar  with  the  Northwest, 


not  bring  ourselves 
to    do    this,     and 
stayed    on.    Things 
began'  to  look  a  lit- 
tle    brighter,     and 
after   two    years,  I 
received     my     first    ■ 
member     into     the 
fellowship    of     the 
church    on    profes- 
sion   of  her    faith. 
The  ice  was  broken. 
The    great    need 
of    the    people,    es- 
pecially    the     chil- 
dren,    appealed    to 
me  strongly.    I  was 
surprised    to    dis- 
cover that  I  could 
organize  a  Sunday 
School.  During  my 
seminary  course,  I 
had     received     in- 
struction in  systematic    theology, 
church    history,    Greek    and    He- 
brew, but  I  had  never  been  given 
even  a  suggestion  as  to  how  to  or- 
ganize a  Sunday  School  or  church. 
Yet    when    I    reached    my    mis- 
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sionary  field,  the  thing  I  most 
needed  to  do  was  to  organ- 
ize a  Sunday  School  and 
gather  the  children  into  it.  In  con- 
nection with  that  first  school,  one 
family  of  five  girls  and  two  boys 
became  interested  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  church,  and  proved 
most  efficient  and  devoted  mem- 
bers. As  a  result  of  this,  one  of 
our  fine  self-sjipporting  churches 
in  North  Dakota  was  organized 
when  these  young  people  sought 
new  homes.  This  new  church 
which  sprang  up  on  the  prairies 
was  no  accident,  but  the  initial 
step  toward  its  organization  was 
taken  when  this  family  was  gath- 
ered into  our  Sunday  School. 
Church  after  church  has  come  in- 
to existence  as  a  result  of  this 
work,  and  in  many  cases  they  have 
been  a  great  power  for  good.  One 
of  our  strong  and  substantial 
churches  in  Montana  was  also  di- 
rectly traceable  to  our  little  fron- 
tier Sunday  School.  It  has  been 
equally  interesting  too  to  trace  the 
growth  of  individuals  in  this  work. 
One  boy,  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  was  an  attendant  at  one  of 
our  small  Sunday  Schools,  and 
later,  on  confession  of  faith,  united 
with  the  church  when  it  was  or- 
ganized. Here  he  got  a  vision  of 
service,  went  to  college,  then  to 
seminary,  and  is  now  an  efficient 
minister  of  the  gospel.  It  is  a 
most  beautiful  story,  and  this  poor 
little  Sunday  School  on  the  prairies 
of  North  Dakota  was  the  turning 
point  in  his  life.  Within  two  years 
I  had  organized  ten  Sunday 
Schools  in  the  country,  which  was 
as  large  as  the  state  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and. It  was  this  work,  done  in  my 
early  ministry  in  the  West,  that 
led  to  my  later  taking  up  general 
work  along  Sunday  School  lines. 

After  a  pastorate  of  three  and 
a  half  years  in  Minnesota,  and  four 
years  in  the  territory  of  Dakota, 
the  portion  now  known  as  North 


Dakota,  I  reluctantly  gave  up  the 
pastorate  and  went  into  general 
missionary  and  Sunday  Sdiool 
work.  One  never  realizes  the  ex- 
tent of  his  powers  until  compeUed 
.to  use  them.  Not  only  must 
churches  and  Sunday  Schools  be  or- 
zanized,  but  church  buildings  must 
be  erected,  and  before  leaving:  the 
pastorate  I  had  been  instrumental 
in  the  building  of  three  houses  of 
worship. 

During  the  forty  years  of  my 
service,  my  work  has  been  very 
largely  in  what  is  now  the  state 
of  North  Dakota.  For  ten  3rears 
I  did  missionary  work  in  north- 
western Minnesota  as  well,  and  for 
three  years  reached  over  into  the 
great  state  of  Montena.  In  North 
Dakota  I  have  seen  the  churches 
grow  from  three  to  two  hundred 
and  forty.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious 
that  work  of  ttiis  kind  cannot  be 
done  without  some  effort  Since 
assuming  the  general  work  in 
April,  1889,  I  have  passed  the  mil- 
lionth mile  of  actual  travel.  This 
long  journeying  has  been  done  in 
the  heat  of  sununer  and  the  cold 
of  winter,  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day;  I  recollect  one  trip  on  which 
the  ofiicial  thermometer  registered 
forty-six  below  zero.  There  have 
also  been  occasions  when  I  have 
been  overtaken  by  storms  and  en- 
tirely lost  in  them.  During  the  se- 
vere storm  of  January  12,  1888, 
when  so  many  people  perished,  I 
walked  thirty  miles  on  the  railroad 
track,  all  trains  having  been  aban- 
doned, and  reached  home  without 
any  bad  effects.  The  hand  of  a 
kind  Father  led  to  a  place  of  safety. 

During  my  first  summer  in 
North  Dakota,  I  rode  my  pony  a- 
cross  the  prairies  to  a  little  town 
where  I  established  a  work  which 
has  gone  on  most  hopefully  and 
has  become  self-supporting.  A 
church  was  erected  which  never 
cost  either  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  or  the  Church  Building  So- 
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ciety  a  dollar,  but  which  is  con- 
stantly making  returns  for  the 
Kingdom.  It  was  certainly  work 
worth  doing,  though  it  involved 
hardship  and  exposure.  A  fact 
that  has  impressed  itself  on  my 
mind  during  my  years  of  active 
service  is  that  many  times  the 
work  that  gave  the  least  promise 
in  the  beginning,  frequently  be- 
came the  very  best  we  had  in  the 
state.  Williston  is  a  noticeable  ex- 
ample. In  August,  ,1889,  I  organ- 
ized a  little  church' of  only  seven 
members,  really  all  gathered  from 
one  family.  The  only  hopeful  fea- 
ture about  it  was  a  good  old 
Scotchman,  who  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  School, 
and  who,  with  his  family,  stood  by 
the  work  with  real  Scotch  grit. 
It  is  truly  a  marvelous  result 
that  has  been  accomplished 
throuj^h  these  little  Sunday 
Schools  and  churches,  and  the  good 


that  will  come  from  them  will 
reach  on  until  time  shall  be  no 
more.  North  Dakota  owes  much 
to  the  home  missionary  work  that 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done 
within  her  borders. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  look 
back  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years 
and  think  that  in  one  small  way 
or  another  I  have  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  Sunday  Schools,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  churches,  and  in 
the  erection  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred houses  of  worship.  I  have 
given  gladly  these  forty  years  to 
this  great  work,  and  I  believe  there 
are  yet  many  years  of  service  be- 
fore me  in  the  harder  fields.  If  I 
had  a  hundred  lives  to  give,  I 
should  want  to  give  them  all  to 
missionary  work,  and  the  greatest 
happiness  I  know  is  that  my  own 
Fon  has  taken  up  the  glorious  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry. 


A  HARD  JOB  BUT  A  GLORIOUS  ONE 

By  Rev.  Otis  Moore,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

^|T  is  a  hard  job  to  go  into  an  isolated  country  community  or 
41  small  town  where  people  are  discouraged,  where  perhaps 
/icf  there  are  no  modern  conveniences  for  you  or  your  faniily, 
where  there  are  sometimes  petty  squabbles  of  long  standing, 
where  people  are  sometimes  narrow  and  prejudiced  and  little 
and  where  what  you  do  will  never  be  appreciated  by  some  of  the 
people,  probably  least  by  those  for  whom  you  make  the  greatest 
sacrifices. 

But  it  is  a  glorious  job  to  put  your  Faith  up  against  the 
lack  of  faith  of  many ;  to  put  your  Hope,  unquenchable  because 
supplied  from  an  unquenchable  source,  up  against  the  hopeless- 
ness of  many;  to  put  your  Love,  all  embracing  and  tender  and 
mighty  to  the  breaking  down  of  strongholds,  up  against  the  bit- 
terness and  antagonism  around  about  you. 

By  the  grace  of  God — and  how  sure  you  are  in  Such  a  situ- 
ation that  it  is  His  grace  alone — you  are  able  to  have  the  joy  of 
Achievement.  It  may  be  that  the  achievement  doesn't  emerge 
in  any  way  so  that  anyone,  your  neighbor  pastors  or  your  friends 
or  anybody,  knows  it.  But  you  know  that  things  have  happened, 
that  the  good  Lord  Himself  has  been  your  partner  in  the  enterprise, 
and  that  it  is  a  success.  Tender  expressions  of  affection  and  loy- 
alty will  come  to  you  from  unexpected  sources. 

It  is  a  hard  job  but  a  glorious  one  to  be  a  country  minister. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  OUR  MISSIONARIES  IN  THE  BIG 
BLACK  MOUNTAIN 

By  Rev.  Neil  McQvarrie,  Steams,  Ky. 


»VARTS,  Kentucky,  is  located 
in  Harland  County,  in  the 
heart  of  Big  Black  Moun- 
tain, and  near  the  West  Virginia 
line.    The  field  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  in  the  state 
of    Kentucky    and    the 
home  missionaries  who 
are   in    charge   of   tiie 
work  should  be  known 
to    all    our    Congrega-  i 
tional  friends  through-  | 
out  the  country.  l 

Before  I  formally  in-  ' 
troduce  them,  however, 
let  me  tell  you  of  the 
church  and  its  oppor- 
tunities. The  church  at 
Evarts  was    organized 
in  1892,  and  the  pres-  "•'•v-  John 
ent     building     erected     in     1912. 
Until  three  years  ago  the  field  was 
a  long  distance  fr©m  any  railroad, 
but  now  there  is  a  road  which  runs 
some  seven  miles  beyond  the  town. 
In  the  town  proper  there  are  only 
five  hundred  people,  but  if  we  in- 
clude  the    population    of   near-by 
mining  districts,  the  total  popula- 
tion   will    number    nearly    fifteen 
hundred.  The  distance 
from     Harland,     the 
county    seat    of    Har- 
land County,  to  the  end 
of  the  railroad  is  about 
fifteen    miles,    and    in  j 
making     the     journey 
one    is    never    out    of 
sight    of    a    town;    in 
fact,  stations  are  only 
a  mile  or  so  apart. 

The  Evarts  church 
is  located  in  the  center 
of  a  large  and  needy 
field  and  in  order  to 
meet  this  need  in  some  measure, 
we  are  planning  to  put  up  a  com- 
munity church  building,  or  build- 


ings, at  a  cost  of  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars.     Last  year  the 
pastor  secured  a  community  work- 
er for  the  summer  nionths,   and 
the  experiment  convinced  all  who 
were     interested     that 
much     more     of     this 
iy^  of  endeavor  was 
necessary    if    real    re- 

I  suits  were  to  be  accom- 
plished. A  plan  is  now 
on  foot  to  secure  the 
same  community  work- 
er who  was  so  helpful 
last  season,  and  a 
kindergarten  teacher 
as  well.  Both  these 
young  women  will  give 
-  lessons  in  vocal  and  in- 

M.  TRosPKR  strumental  music,  and 
this  will  be  a  valuable  aid  in  get- 
ting into  touch  with  the  people  of 
the  entire  section.    Rev.  and  Mrs. 
John  M.  Trosper,  who  have  been 
in  the  Big  Black  Mountain  region 
for  eight  years,  are  devoted,  self- 
sacrificing     missionaries.        They 
were  bom  in  Kentucky,  have  spent 
the    greater    part    of    their    lives 
there,  and  are  popular  with  Ken- 
tucky people.  Mr,  Tros- 
per    keeps     in     touch 
with    up-to-date    meth- 
ods   of    church    work, 
and  does  all  in  his  pow- 

ier  for  the  Evarts 
church  and  the  sur- 
rounding communities. 
Mrs.  Trosper  is  capa- 
ble of  filling  the  pulpit 
in  an  acceptable  man- 
ner in  her  husband's 
absence,  and  takes  her 
turn  in  going  out  on 
Sunday  afternoons  to 
two  mission  stations,  taking 
charge  of  the  Sunday  School 
and     meeting    the 
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greatest  number  of  the  people 
in  this  great  mountain  region. 
The    opportunity    is    before    us. 


preaching     appointments. 

The  Trospers  say  that  a  new 
community  building  is  badly  need- 
ed at  Evarts,  so  that  the 
people  may  be  served 
seven  days  a  week.  Only 
"vrith  new  buildings  and 
one  or  two  additional 
helpers  will  they  be  able 
to  do  this.  These  mis- 
sionaries are  indeed 
zealous  workers,  never 
thinking  of  their  own 
comfort,  but  ready  at  all 
times  to  render  loving, 
helpful  service.  The 
question  uppermost  in 
Uie  mind  of  the  writer 

is,  "What  can  we  do  to         ^"^  ^"^  ^"^  °^  ""^  ^^""^  mountain 
encourage  these   servants   of  the    Let    us     do     our    share    toward 
King  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the    meeting  it. 

SHALL  IT  FAIL?    WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  TO  PREVENT? 

By  Malcolm  Dana,  D.  D.,  Director  of  Rural  Work 
^1  AM  writing  from  Collbran,     and  snow.    Crops  of  com,  wheat 


i||  Colorado,  a  little  village  of 
0CM  some  three  hundred  popula- 
tion, situated  six  thousand  feet 
up  among  the  Rockies  of  the 
Western  Slope,  in  the  one  time 
country  of  the  Ute  Indians.  The 
nearest  railroad  point  is  De- 
Beque,  twenty-five  miles  distant 
on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad*. 

Collbran  marks  almost  the  ex- 
act center  of  Plateau  Valley, 
nestled  high  up  in  the  great 
horseshoe  bend  of  the  Battlement 
Mesa  National  Forest.  The  val- 
ley is  thirty  miles  long  and  from 
one  to  six  miles  wide.  It  contains 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  tillable 
land.  The  soil  is  a  black  and 
porous  loam  and  red  volcanic  ash. 
Thirty  thousand  acres  of  this  rich 
and  fertile  land  are  already  un- 
der cultivation.  The  region  is 
plentifully  watered,  either  di- 
rectly or  from  irrigation  ditches. 
This  section  suffers  from  no 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  is  blessed  with  well  propor- 
tioned amoonts  of  sunshine,  rain 


and  rye  abound  and  vegetable 
gardens  thrive.  Most  of  the 
farms  have  orchards  and  bee  cul- 
ture is  on  the  increase.  Fifteen 
thousand  acres  of  the  farm  lands, 
however,  are  sown  to  alfalfa  and 
hay,  since  the  one  great  industry 
of  the  valley  is  stock  raising. 
Forty-eight  thousand  cattle  graze 
on  the  ranges  of  the  Battlement 
Mesa  National  Forest,  and  twen- 
ty thousand  of  them  belong  to 
the  valley  ranchers.  Pure  bred 
dairy  stock  is  the  goal  of  eifort 
Already  there  are  two  herds  of 
registered  Shorthorns  and  several 
of  registered  Herefords.  An  era 
of  promise  is  seen  in  the  future 
of  the  oil  shale  industry. 

Here  is  a  veritable  world  in 
miniature,  comprising  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of 
territory.  It  is  largely  shut  in 
upon  itself  by  nature  of  its  en- 
vironment. Life  is  distinctly  ru- 
ral and  of  the  thirty-five  hundred 
people  in  the  valley  only  seven 
hundred  and  seven^  live  in  the 
four  small  ^rtU&fteB  «t  CQ^^^««xv, 
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Plateau  City,  Molina,  and  Mesa. 
The  neighborhood  is  still  the  so- 
cial  unit,  and  there  are  at  least 
ten  small  neighborhoods  oi  "ba- 
sins," each  with  its  little  one-room 
grade  school.  There  are  perhaps 
two  thousand  children  in  the  val- 
ley, and  six  hundred  and  ten  of 
them  are  in  attendance  upon 
these  and  the  two  larger  schools 
which  are  located  at  CoUbran  and 
Mesa. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance 
which  brought  the  writer  into 
this  little  valley  something  over  a 
year  ago  and  here  he  found  an 
old  college  acquaintance,  the 
much  loved  and  veteran  pastor, 
Rev.  James  F.  Walker,  "follow- 
ing  the  gleam"  and  ever  yearn- 
ing for  larger  things.  The  re- 
ligious problem  in  Plateau  Val- 
ley is  a  difficult  one.  It  has  alto- 
gether five  church  buildings,  and 
in  three  of  them  Mr.  Walker  and 
Rev.  L.  M.  Isaacs,  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  "demon- 
stration" work  are  holding  serv- 
ices. 

Here  is  the  challenge  of  a  big 
need  and  opportunity.  Congre- 
gationalism is  taking  up  that 
challenge  even  to  the  extent  of 
"blazing  trails"  and  adventuring 
some  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Plateau  Valley,  with  Collbran 
village  and  church  as  the  center, 
has  been  constituted  a  "demon- 
stration parish,"  following  in  re- 
ligious work  the  "demonstration 
farm"  method  used  by  the  United 
States  government,  whereby  cer- 
tain promising  fields  are  selected 
and  cultivated  under  instructions 
from  the  Washington  Bureau, 
such  "model  farms"  to  be  for  the 
inspiration  and  guidance  of  the 
neighboring  farmers.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Church  Extension  Boards 
have  selected  Plateau  Valley 
and  are  co-operating  with  its  peo- 
ple to  secure  for  their  social  and 
religious  enterprise  all  needed 
equipment,    adequate    personnel 


and  ample  support,  to  the  end  of 
showing  what  such  a  movement 
can  do  and  be  throughout  a  large 
area  when  furnished  with  every- 
thing required  for  a  complete  and 
varied  ministry.  It  is  the  expec- 
tation that  other  communities 
will  be  inspired  by  this  "model 
parish"  to  make  of  themselves 
demonstration  centers.  The  be- 
ginnings of  this  work  are  attract- 
ing attention  and  causing  wide 
comment  all  over  the  country. 

The  great  achievement  of  this 
modern  socio-religious  program 
will  be  the  erection  of  a  central 
Community  House  adjoining  the 
present  modest  church  edifice  in 
Collbran  village.  The  original 
idea  involved  an  improvement  of 
the  present  plant  at  a  cost  of  six 
or  seven  thousand  dollars.  But 
when  the  results  of  a  local  survey 
were  set  before  the  Plateau  Val- 
ley folks,  together  with  visualized 
building  plans  inspired  by  this 
study  of  actual  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities, a  group  of  business  men 
and  ranchers  decided  that  "only 
the  best  is  good  enough  for  us." 
An  immediate  campaign  was  in- 
augurated, under  the  tuition  of 
the  church  trustees  and  an  ad- 
visory committee,  consisting  of 
five  representative  citizens,  to  se- 
cure sufficient  funds  to  erect  a 
Community  House  which  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,"^ 
000.  Initial  impulse  was  given  to 
the  movement  by  assurance  of  a 
loan  from  The  Congregational 
Church  Building  Society  to  the 
amount  of  $7,000.  Local  pledges 
and  funds  were  secured  for  a  like 
amount.  Architect's  plans  were 
obtained,  additional  ground 
bought,  and  contracts  let.  Build- 
ing was  begun  and  the  foundation 
finished  just  before  the  winter 
snows  began.  The  cornerstone 
was  laid  December  5,  1920. 

The  Parish  House  will  have  fa- 
cilities    for     an     ideal     Church 
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School,  kindergarten,  game  room, 
library,  rest  room  and  men's  club. 
The  gymnasium  building  will  fur- 
nish a  floor  space  72x54  feet,  and 
a  gallery.  This  room  will  be  used 
primarily  for  the  customary  ac- 
tivities of  a  gymnasium,  but  will 
also  provide  an  auditorium,  stage, 
dressing  rooms,  moving  picture 
booths,  etc.  These  will  make  pos- 
sible such  community  events  as 
Chautauquas,  lecture  and  enter- 
tainment courses,  home  talent 
shows  and  banquets.  The  base- 
ment of  this  building  will  have 
bowling  alleys,  billiard  room, 
lockers,  baths,  dining  room  and 
kitchen. 

The  inauguration  of  the  com- 
munity program  is  not  being  held 
in  abeyance  until  the  completion 
of  this  ideal  plant.  A  building 
on  the  main  street  of  the  village 
has  been  rented  and  put  into  com 
mission  as  a  temporary  Commu- 
nity House.  It  is  already  the 
popular  center  for  indoor  ath- 
letics, meetings  of  every  sort,  and 
a  regular  moving  picture  night.  It 
contains  a  library  of  twelve  hun- 
dred volumes  which  is  being 
widely  circulated.  The  immedi- 
ate demonstration  is  slowly  but 
surely  selling  the  idea  of  the  more 
complete  program  to  the  entire 

valley. 

The  task  of  the  Extension  man 
is  many  sided.  He  is  the  minis- 
t  e  r-a  t-1  a  r  g  e  throughout  the 
"larger  parish,"  establishing  out- 
stations  as  fast  as  time,  strength, 
and  thorough  work  permit.  He 
maintains  a  regular  circuit  of 
preaching  appointments,  Sunday 
Schools,  and  "brothering  people" 
in  the  valley.  The  old  circuit  rider 
system  is  being  replaced  here  by 
this  comprehensive  seven-day^a- 
week  effort  which  has  in  mind 
the  whole  man — ^body,  mind  and 
soul.  He  is  also  an  organizer,  so- 
cial engineer,  and  community 
builder.  The  Home  Missionary 
Society  co-operated    in   providing 


the  worker  and  also  his  equip- 
ment, which  consists  of  a  Reo 
truck,  auto,  moving  picture  ma- 
chine and  generator. 

Here  are  the  beginnings  of  a 
socio-religious  adventure  which 
is  significant  because  it  tells  of 
the  church  not  merely  aspiring 
to  leadership,  but  seizing  it  by 
the  practice  of  a  real  program.  It 
is  the  church  asking  no  favors  be- 
cause of  its  divine  origin — ^what 
it  is — ^but  determined  to  make  it- 
self a  "felt  necessity"  above  ev- 
ery other  institution  in  the  com- 
munity by  virtue  of  what  it  does. 
It  is  the  church  actually  serving 
all  the  people  all  the  time,  while 
practicing  a  religion  of  fellow- 
ship like  unto  His  who  came 
"that  they  might  have  life  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly." 

Temporarily  the  building  part 
of  the  program  has  suffered  a 
setback.  The  original  plan,  as 
our  readers  know,  was  to  con- 
struct the  Community  House  in 
its  entirety  at  once.  Gifts  of  cash 
from  Collbran,  pledges  made  on 
the  field  supplemented  the  aid  of 
the  Church  Building  Society,  and 
made  this  a  safe  method  of  pro- 
cedure. On  this  basis,  representa- 
tives of  the  Society  have  featured 
Collbran  in  platform  utterances. 
Similarly  this  work  was  made  the 
basis  of  the  service  published  by 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  for 
January,  in  connection  with  the 
Chart  Plan  for  the  Sunday 
Schools. 

The  people  are  not  disheart- 
ened in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  a 
night  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the 
cattle  market,  well-nigh  annihil- 
ating the  chief  source  of  liveli- 
hood of  the  valley.  Uncle  Sam 
had  told  these  dwellers  in  the 
"paradise  of  the  cowman"  that 
it  was  their  patriotic  duty  to 
raise  the  maximum  of  herds  and 
cattle.    They  did  so.    Now  two 
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years'  profits  are  entirely  wiped 
out,  and  even  the  present  is  mort- 
gaged to  the  uncertain  future. 
While  one  meat  concern  declares 
a  dividend  of  thirty-seven  mil- 
lions the  rancher  gets  scarcely 
enough  for  his  cattle  to  pay  for 
their  keep;  while  shoes  are  sell- 
ing for  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  a 
pair,  the  cattle-grower  gets  one 
dollar  and  ninely-three  cents  for 
an  entire  hide.  The  difficulty  is 
not  only  "no  money  at  all.''  There 
is  a  deep  feeling  of  resentment 
that  the  cattle  man  is  getting  the 
bitter  end  of  present  Inevitable 
economic  readjustments.  The  psy- 
chology of  the  moment  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  completion  of  the  Pla- 
teau Valley  demonstration. 

•  Cattle  men  are  optimistic,  how- 
ever, and  have  no  doubts  as  to  the 
ultimate  "come  back."  Men  whp 
have  subscribed  so  generously  to 
a  unique  enterprise  which  has 
captured  their  imagination  and 
won  their  confidence  will  make 
every  effort  to  redeem  their 
pledges  to  the  last  cent.  But 
they  cannot  do  it  now.  Time 
limits  will  have  to  be  extended  to 
cover  a  period  of  one  or  two 
years.  And  still  more  tragic,  the 
psychology  of  the  times,  as  well 
as  the  financial  stringency  itself, 
forbids  an  immediate  campaign 
for  additional  and  necessary 
funds  to  "carry  on"  now  to  the 
desired  finish. 

Here  is  the  bald  and  unescapa- 
ble  fact :  Just  now,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come,  there  will 
be  an  utter  lack  of  money  in  Pla- 
teau Valley.  And  it  takes  cash 
in  hand  to  build !  To  do  nothing 
would  imperil  the  whole  project. 
To  do  something  is  imperative  if 
what  has  been  gained  is  to  be 
held   and  the  further    program 


completely  sold  to  tfan  entire  val- 
ley. 

This  enterprise  has  gripped  the 
people  of  the  valley  as   nothing 
else  ever  did.    It  is  only  the  build- 
ing part  of  the  program  which  is 
being  held  up.     The  orsraniza- 
tions  of  men  and  young  people 
are  proceeding  according  to  the 
program.     On  Easter  Sunday  a 
number  of  the  leading  men  and 
women  of  the  community   were 
received  into  the  membership  of 
the  church.    Similarly  other  de- 
partments of  the  work  are  flour- 
ishing. The  people  have  pledged 
their  support  splendidly.     They 
expected   to   pay   their   pledges 
promptly;   then   their  resources 
were    cut    off  without  warning. 
The  present  alternatives  are  to 
worry  along  without  the  equip- 
ment   necessary    to    full    success 
and  with  a  loosening  grip  on  the 
task,  or  to  find  relief  from  some 
source.     A    possible    means    of 
help  would  be  a  loan   of   a    few 
thousand  dollars  to  these  people 
with  their  pledges  as  collateral, 
until    with    the    return  of  more 
normal  times  they  are  able  to  re- 
deem their  pledges,  which  are  as 
good  as  bonds.    Because  of  the 
unique  character  of  this  enter- 
prise   the    Building  Society  has 
given  extraordinary  aid,  and  it  is 
now     a     question     of    local     fi- 
nancing, but  with  no  money  in 
the  valley  this  cannot   be   done 
without  help  from  outside.    The 
work  must  not  drop.    A  field  of 
one    hundred    and   fifty   square 
miles,    three   thousand   five   hun- 
dred people,  two  thousand  chil- 
dren, hangs  in  the  balance.    It  is 
our  challenge  and  responsibility. 
Religion  must  vindicate  itself  as 
a  force  able  to  win  out  in  the 
face  of  heavy  odds. 


Only  as  the  Church  fills  the  social  movement  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  which  is  always  and  everywhere  the  spirit  of  love,  service,  sacri- 
fice, can  it  give  the  leadership  which  makes  and  keeps  the  spirit  of  the 
mifirhty  movement  Christian. — Selected. 
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BUILDING  UP  A  COMMUNITY  OUT  OF  A  CHURCH 


By  Mrs.  Louise  B.  Esch,  Mohridge,  S.  D. 


^mtHE  general  financial  strin- 
/||  gency  has  struck  Mobridge 
\£^  very  hard.  The  employees 
of  the  Milwaukee  road  have  been 
laid  off  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  are  a  great  many  famihes 
without  an  income,  and  no  one  can 
tell  how  long  the  unemployment 
is  likely  to  last.  Some  say  one 
month,  some  two,  and  others  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  late 
in  the  spring  before  the  road  will 
resume  normal  schedules.  Be- 
cause of  the  financial  troubles 
men  with  families  hesitate  to 
make  pledges  toward  the  support 
of  the  church  which  they  are  not 
at  all  sure  they  can  fulfill.  And 
yet,  at  this  time  of  depression  and 
idleness  we  know  they  need  what 
the  church  can  give  more  than 
they  would  in  a  time  of  prosperity. 
In  spite  of  these  discourage- 
ments, our  audiences  remain 
about  the  same,  and  the  Sunday 
School  had  never  been  in  better 
condition.  Our  great  embarrass- 
ment has  been  to  keep  up  our 
force  of  teachers  to  the  needs  of 
the  school.  We  used  the  Tercent- 
enary Chart,  and  the  total  offer- 
ings amounted  to  eighteen  dollars, 
not  including  our  special  Child- 
ren's Day  collection  or  the  Christ- 
mas special  for  foreign  missions. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the 
church  I  reported  629  calls  made 
during  the  year.  I  consider  this 
a  very  important  part  of  my  work. 
A  few  days  ago  I  called  at  a  house 
where  I  had  noticed  a  family  mov- 
ing in.  I  found  a  woman  past 
sixty  at  home.  She  had  come  from 
Boston  to  keep  house  for  her  son 
and  had  brought  with  her  a  wid- 
owed dau«rhter  and  the  daughter's 
child.  She  was  desperately  lonelv 
and  felt  "so  far  from  home.'*  I 
told  her  of  my  own  eastern  trip 
rather  recently  made,  and  found 
«he  had  once  lived  in  Hartford, 


Connecticut.  The  fact  that  I  had 
been  there  but  a  short  time  before 
was  a  "point  of  contact"  which 
drew  us  together,  and  I  left  her 
happy  in  the  feeling  that  the  East 
is  not  quite  so  far  away  as  she  had 
been  thinking.  While  that  family 
may  not  be  of  much  help  to  the 
church  in  the  months  to  come,  the 
church  has  ministered  to  them — 
and  that  is  what  the  church  is  for 
— "not  to  build  itself  up  oul  of  the 
community,  but  to  build  up  the 
conmiunity  out  of  the  church." 

While  I  was  in  Connecticut  in 
October,  General  Missionary  Juell 
held  services  at  Trail  City  in  my 
place.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  the  organization 
jf  a  church,  and  before  he  left 
this  was  accomplished,  with  elev- 
en charter  members.  In  Decem- 
ber a  recognition  service  was 
held  bx  which  this  church  was 
welcomed  into  the  Northwestern 
Association.  There  has  resulted 
a  new  feeling  of  responsibility  on 
the  field,  and  the  Sunday  School 
is  now  maintained  every  Sunday 
and  with  increasing  attendance. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  their  positive 
dread  of  any  indebtedness.  They 
have  organized  a  Ladies'  Aid,  and 
this  means  more  to  the  social  life 
of  the  community  than  can  be 
realized  by  our  eastern  friends, 
unless  they  have  lived  in  a  small 
place  where  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  go  to. 

In  November,  a  former  worker 
in  our  church  at  Mobridge — ^both 
she  and  her  husband  were  of  great 
help  to  us  while  they  lived  here — 
came  to  see  if  there  were  any  way 
by  which  a  Sunday  School  and 
some  kind  of  religious  service 
might  be  started  in  the  little  town 
to  which  they  had  moved.  It  is 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
west  of  the  river  on  the  main  line. 
I  told  her  to  ascertain  how  many 
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of  the  people  were  willing  to  have 
a  Congregational  work  there,  and 
two  weeks  later  she  reported  that 
everyone  was  in  favor  of  it  and 
again  urged  me  to  come.  I  report- 
ed this  to  Mr.  Juell  and  he  held 
services  in  the  little  place  the  Sun- 
day after  Christmas,  and  arranged 
to  have  me  go  over  to  Wakala 
on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  each 
month.  It  is  too  early  to  prophesy 
as  to  the  results  of  our  efforts. 

These  Sundays  which  I  spend 
at  outlying  points  break  into  my 
work  in  Mobridge,  especially  with 
the  chcrirs,  and  very  especially 
with  the  young  people's  groups. 
The  needs  of  these  places  are 
great,  however,  and  I  cannot  feel 
that  it  would  be  right  to  close  our 
eyes  and  ears  to  these  calls.  When 
I  spend  three  days  in  Trail  City 
each  month,  and  see  things  as  the 
people  there  see  them,  I  realize 
that  it  is  tremendously  important 
that  they  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  religious  training  and  growth. 

Since  my  eastern  tour  I  have 
received  many  evidences  oi  deep 
interest  in  the  Mobridge  field,  in 
the  way  of  letters,  cards  of  greet- 
ing, etc.,  which  express  a  desire  to 
help  the  work  and  workers.  There 
come  requests  too  for  letters  to  be 
read  at  missionary  meetings  in 
various  places.  Three  good  sized 
boxes  of  books  have  been  received, 
two  from  Mrs.  Barney  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  Society  of  Farm- 
ington,  Connecticut,  and  one  from 
the  Young  Ladies'  Societies  of 
Fourth  Church,  Hartford.  While 
I  was  in  East  Hartford  I  was  iriven 
three  framed  pictures  to  bring 
back  with  me,  and  a  Sunday 
School  class  of  young  women  in 
Putnam  sent  me  two  splendid 
pictures  and  the  money  with 
which  to  have  them  framed. 
These  pictures  will  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Sunday  School  room.  Three 
circles  of  the  Norwalk  Society 
united  in  sending  a  sum  of  money 


for  our  Cradle  Roll  expenses. 
This  will  help  out  wonderfully 
with  some  things  we  have  been 
planning  to  do.  A  great  deal  of 
good  literature  comes  to  us  regu- 
lar— The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Har- 
per's, The  Bookman,  The  Literary 
Digest,  The  Christian  Herald,  and 
others.  Much  of  this  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  teacher 
at  the  high  school,  and  she  is  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  for  them.  We 
are  anxious  that  the  books  on 
hand  and  those  recently  received 
shall  be  a  nucleus  for  a  much 
needed  city  library.  It  would  be 
something  to  be  proud  of  forever, 
if  we  can  be  instrumental  in  start- 
ing a  library  movement,  and  I  am 
very  hopeful  about  it. 

We  have  made  one  worth  while 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity already.  As  a  result  of 
our  Religious  Day  School  last 
June,  quite  a  number  of  moihers 
found  that  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  have  a  kindergarten.  In  the 
fall  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  trustees,  and  they  have  giv- 
en the  use  of  the  church  basement 
for  this  purpose,  while  the  patrons 
pay  the  teacher  and  the  running  ex- 
penses other  than  the  room  rent. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing 
community  spirit  here,  for  whi<5 
we  rejoice.  There  was  a  municipal 
Christmas  tree  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  place,  and  on 
Christmas  night  a  group  of  people 
from  all  the  churches  led  in  the 
singing  of  carols.  The  Woman's 
Civic  Club  is  doing  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  promoting  this  com- 
munity spirit. 

The  backward  look  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  but  there  are 
things  that  hearten  us.  And  so  we 
take  the  forward  look  with  cour- 
afi:e  and  confid^ce — ^not  because 
of  our  own  ability  to  accomplish 
things,  but  because  we  are  enlist- 
ed under  a  Captain  who  cannot  be 
overcome.  Like  Paul,  we  would 
"thank  God  and  take  courage." 


THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Treasurer 
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DEBT 

J  T  is  an  ugly  word  in  missionary  treasury  circles,  but  debt  it  is  this 
year  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it.  The  books  of  the  Na- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  closed  on  March  31st,  showing  a 
deficit  of  $20,503.58.  This  debt  has  accumulated  in  spite  of  rather 
serious  economies  and  cuts  in  the  work  which  were  made  to  avoid  it. 
A  casual  glance  at  the  above  table  would  lead  to  the  natural, 
but  erroneous  conclusion,  that  all  this  debt  and  more  is  accounted  for 
by  the  decrease  in  legacies.  On  the  contrary,  all  this  deficit  in  legacies 
was  provided  for  from  the  Legacy  Equalization  Fund,  established  for 
the  very  j)urpose  of  meeting  such  deficits.  Moreover,  nearly  $10,000 
more  was  taken  from  this  Fund  toward  decreasing  the  additional 
deficit. 

The  occasion  for  the  debt  is  to  be  found  alone  in  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  receipts  is  not  as  great  as  the  necessary  increase  in 
costs.  Taking  the  total  income  of  the  Society  into  account,  the  in- 
creases amount  to  about  twenty-two  per  cent,  whereas  the  average 
percentage  of  increase  in  costs  is  considerably  more  than  double  that 
amount. 


The  Coiurre»atlonal  Home  Missionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  Income.  Legacies 
furnish  approximately  forty-seven  per  cent.  Income  from  investments  amount  to  fifteen  per 
G«nt.  C<mtributionB  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals  afford  substantially  thirty-eight  per 
cent.  For  all  but  elirhteen  states  the  treasurer  of  The  Conffreflratlonal  Home  Missionary  Society 
reoei'ves  and  expends  these  contributions.  In  those  eighteen  states,  affiliated  organisations  ad- 
minister home  missionary  woric  in  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society. 
Eftdi  of  these  organisations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national  treasury. 
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ASSOCIATION 


THE  NATIONAL  NEGRO  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  IN  CONVEN. 

TION  ASSEMBLED  MAKES  THE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESS 

TO  THE- PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


''The  organized  Negro  press 
of  America,,  mouthpiece  of 
15,000,000  black  people,  who 
have  never  retarded  die  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States,  have 
never  molested  her  peace,  but 
jhave  defended  her  honor  in 
every  national  crisis,  congratu- 
lates America  on  possession 
and  development  of  her  stal- 
wart black  citizenry. 

''We  view  with  interest  the 
continued  exodus  of  Negro 
communities  northward.  We 
regard  this  movement  as  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  the  South,  involv- 
ing millions  of  dollars  and 
years  of  development.  And  we 
consider  settlement  of  Negroes 
in  northern  communities  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  for  that  sec- 
tion. 

"Acconunodation  in  waiting 
rooms,  on  street  cars,  in  rail- 
¥mj  coaches  and  other  public 
conveyances  must  be  made 
identical  for  white  and  black 
before  the  thrifty  Negro  mi- 
grant from  the  South  to  the 
North  will  return  to  southern 


"We  lament  the  inadequacy 
of  educational  facilities  in  the 
south  and  cite  the  lack  as  a 
further  cause  of  Negro  migra- 
tion. 

"We  do  not  believe  the 
North  will  ever  turn  south- 
ward her  more  intelligent  Ne- 
gro migrants.     But  we  do  be- 


lieve in  the  Negro's  desire  to 
return  to  the  southland  nHien 
assured  similar  oppcurtunities 
for  development  as  to  the 
north  and  westward,  identical 
protection  in  all  States  of  the 
Union  of  federal  authority 
against  violence  and  plunder, 
and  the  removal  of  evidence  of 
caste  throughout  the  southern 
section. 

^  "We  cmigratulate  socializa- 
tion eflForts  of  colored  cc»in- 
munities  north,  and  rommnnd 
likewise  the  efforts  of  the 
southern  congresses  to  secure 
better  inter^racial  relation- 
ships. 

"But  for  the  countrsr's  wel- 
fare and  her  fair  name  •wMM^g 
nations  of  earth,  we  solemnly 
proclaim  that  burning  of  hu- 
man beings,  lynching  and  mob 
violence  and  similar  evidences 
of  savagery  must  at  once  be 
made  offences  sigainst  federal 
law  and  sununarily  punished 
thereby. 

"Finally,  we  recommend  all 
honorable  means  for  cultiva- 
tion of  friendly  feeling  be- 
tween the  races  in  America, 
and  the  continued  teaching  of 
the  loftiest  patriotic  motives 
and  ideals  to  black  citizens 
eversrwhere  that  the  watch- 
word at  every  colored  fireside 
shall  be,  America  first,  the 
land  of  freedom  henceforth 
and  forever." 
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SYMPATHY 

By  Paid  Larvrence  Dunbar 
I  know  what  the  caged  bird  feels,  alas ! 

When  the  sun  is  bright  on  the  upland  slopes; 
When  the  wind  stirs  soft  through  the  springing  grass. 
And  the  river  flows  like  a  stream  of  glass ; 

When  the  first  bird  sings  and  the  first  bud  opes. 
And  the  faint  perfume  from  its  chalice  steals-^ 
I  know  what  the  caged  bird  feels! 

I  know  why  the  caged  bird  beats  his  wing 

Till  its  blood  is  red  on  the  cruel  bars; 
For  he  must  fly  back  to  his  perch  and  cling 
When  he  fain  would  be  on  the  bough  a-swing; 

And  a  pain  still  throbs  in  the  old,  old  scars. 
And  they  pulse  again  with  a  keener  sting — 
I  know  why  he  beats  his  wing ! 

I  know  why  the  caged  bird  sings,  ah  me, 
When  his  wing  is  bruised  and  his  bosom  sore, — 

When  he  beats  his  bars  and  he  would  be  free ; 

It  is  not  a  carol  of  joy  or  glee. 
But  a  prayer  that  he  sends  from  his  heart's  deep  core, 

But  a  plea,  that  upward  to  heaven  he  flings — 

I  know  why  the  caged  bird  sings! 

H       n       n 
VIOLETS 

By  Alice  Dunbar-Nelson 

Mrs.  Alice  Dunbar  Nelson  is  a  graduate  of  our  Straight  College  in  Ne^ 
Orleans.  As  the  widow  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  she  became  Mrs.  Nelson. 
Straight  College  has  sent  out  many  of  exceptional  gifts  and  attainments  but 
never  a  poet  who  could  write  such  an  expuisitely  charming  poem  as  this  of  Mrs. 
Nelson  which  we  give  to  our  readers  now  when  the  violets  are  upspringing — 

I  had  not  thought  of  violets  of  late, 

That  wild,  shy  kind  that  spring  beneath  your  feet 
In  wistful  April  days,  when  lovers  mate 

And  wander  through  the  fields  in  raptures  sweet. 
The  thoughts  of  violets  meant  florists'  shops, 

And  bows  and  pins,  and  perfumed  papers  fine ; 
And  garish  lights,  and  mincing  little  flops. 

And  cabarets  and  songs,  and  deadening  wine. 
So  far  from  sweet  real  things  my  thoughts  had  strayed, 

I  had  forgot  wide  fields,  and  clear  brown  streams; 
The  perfect  loveliness  that  God  has  made — 

Wild  violets  shy  and  Heaven-mounting  dreams. 
And  now — imwittingly,  you've  made  me  dream 

Of  violets,  and  my  soul's  forgotten  gleam. 
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THE  BIGGEST  THING  ON  EARTH 

^^rHE  church  of  Christ  has  an  enterprise  on  its  hands  so  vast  that 
III  no  other  enterprise  known  to  man  can  for  a  moment  be  named 
^^  in  the  same  breath.  One  stands  in  awe  before  the  marvelous 
foresight  and  world  reach  of  Standard  Oil,  United  States  Steel, 
the  Bell  Telephone,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  a  dozen  other  wonders 
of  modem  business  and  commerce.  Modem  science  is  a  composite 
miracle.  Geology  brings  us  to  our  knees,  and  astronomy  makes  us 
worship.  The  European  War  overwhelms  imagination  as  a  sheer  feat 
of  the  human  brain.  But  compared  with  the  task  of  the  church — the 
task  that  Jesus  Christ  planned  and  committed  to  those  eleven  humble 
Galileans — ^these  things  are  like  specks  in  a  sunbeam.  To  plan,  the 
task  of  winning  the  whole  human  race,  man  by  man,  from  the  love  of 
its  pet  sins  to  the  love  of  an  unseen  Master  whose  demands  on  life  are 
the  most  exacting  possible,  is  an  effort  of  mind  and  will  so  prodigious 
that  no  mind  or  will  less  than  divine  could  ever  have  dreamed  of  it. 

And  when  we  see  Him,  having  completed  His  perfect  human 
life  as  man's  example,  calmly  and  confidently  committing  that 
boundless  enterprise  to  a  few  half-awake  and  untrained,  but  devoted 
peasants,  assuring  them  that  He  will  always  be  with  them,  but  bluntly 
telling  them  that  they  need  expect  in  this  world  only  opposition  and 
hardship,  we  are  irresistibly  won  to  Him  by  the  sheer  audacity  of  it 
all. 

And  then,  when  we  see  the  centuries,  twenty  of  them,  roll  by 
with  their  boundless  flood  of  human  life  and  death,  peace  and  war, 
achievement  and  failure,  sin  and  sacrifice,  and  through  it  all  see 
clearly  as  from  a  mountain's  top  the  sure  growth  of  His  enterprise, 
its  resistless  spread  from  age  to  age,  from  land  to  land,  from  race  to 
race,  and  from  man  to  man,  until  today  it  is  the  mightiest  force  on  top 
of  earth,  to  be  a  member  of  any  church  that  stands  for  His  task  be- 
comes the  greatest  earthly  honor  a  person  can  know. 

Our  supreme  duty  of  pushing  on  that  enterprise  demands  a  de- 
gree of  devotion  and  efficiency  that  none  other  can  claim. 

The  challenge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  today  as  it  has  always 
been  the  most  exacting,  the  most  stirring,  the  most  commanding,  the 
most  ennobling  word  that  can  fall  upon  human  ears.  To  have  a  share, 
as  leader  or  layman,  in  a  work  like  this  is  a  task  that  any  intelligent, 
earnest  man  can  covet  with  far  greater  zest  than  to  be  the  president 
of  a  bank,  a  railroad,  or  of  the  United  States.  It  may  well  enlist  all 
of  himself,  all  of  his  service,  and  all  of  his  substance. 

— The  Chapel  Bell,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
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SECRETARIES  VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS 


Secretaries  Cady  and  Brownlee  have  recently  made  a  visitation  of  a  large  number 
of  our  Southern  schools.  We  extract  from  their  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  a 
sample:  such  as  the  limitations  of  our  pages  permit.  All  of  these  schools  are  rooted 
deeply  in  the  past;  they  have  not  changed  their  characteristics  or  their  quality.  They 
have  always  had  the  same  type  of  self  denying  and  capable  teachers  that  the  secretaries 
find  now.  Their  histories  are  full  of  honor  in  the  students  they  have  sent  forth  from  year 
to  year  who  are  now  high  among  the  best  factors  in  the  Negro  race.  There  has  been 
no  mistake  in  our  methods.  What  has  been  done  is  a  mighty  argument  and  a  great  hope 
for  the  work  that  is  now  being  done.  It  is  no  time  to  think  of  doing  less.  We  cannot 
take  the  entrenchments  by  retrenchments. 

Emerson  Institute,  Mobile 

"In  the  evening,  we  met  some  of  the  leading  colored  citizens  of 
Mobile,  a  fine  group  of  forward-looking  men.  They  were  intelligent 
and  earnest  about  their  race  and  manifestly  are  the  leaders  of  their 
people  in  that  city.  They  were  also  well-to-do  men  in  business.  One 
man  was  rated  at  something  between  one  quarter  and  one-half  of  a 
million  dollars  and  others  far  more  than  comfortably  well  off.  These 
are  the  men  who  pushed  the  campaign  for  securing  the  funds  to 
finance  Emerson  Institute  this  year.  They  were  very  frank,  however, 
in  saying  that  if  they  were  expected  to  do  so  next  year  they  were  sorry 
that  Emerson  had  not  been  closed  last  fall,  sim'ply  because  it  was  be- 
yond their  power;  but  after  the  situation  of  the  A.  M.  A.  had  been 
put  frankly  to  them  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  everjrthing 
they  could  for  the  continuance  of  the  school.  They  said  that  they 
simply  could  not  do  without  Emerson  Institute,  that  it  was  furnishing 
the  kind  of  education  and  was  bringing  them  in  touch  with  a  type  of 
character  which  would  not  be  given  them  in  the  public  schools.  Be- 
sides, the  public  schools  were  not  equal  in  the  grades  to  Emerson, 
even  as  far  as  they  went,  and  there  is  no  school  above  the  tenth  grade, 
and  the  tenth  grade  would  probably  not  be  much  more  than  equal  to 
the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  of  our  Emerson  Institute.  A  large  number 
of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  nearly  all  of  the  leading  colored  people  of 
the  city,  have  been  either  students  of  Emerson  or  much  influenced  by 
it  during  the  years  of  its  existence  there.  An  interesting  thing  was 
that  these  colored  men  were  quite  opposed  to  putting  in  a  full  colored 
faculty.  They  frankly  stated  that  they  did  not  believe  their  children 
could  attain  unto  their  best  unless  they  had  the  touch  of  the  Northern 
white  culture  which  had  been  so  helpful  in  their  own  lives  in  the  past. 

We  called  upon  some  of  the  white  people  in  Mobile,  and  found 
a  growing  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  colored  race.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  stated  frankly  that  he  felt  that  the 
colored  people  must  have  given  to  them  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  whites,  but  that  the  standards  of  education  and  equipment  of 
the  whites  had  been  so  backward  that  it  was  diflScult  to  secure  the 
funds  which  justice  demanded  for  the  education  of  the  colored  peo- 
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pie.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose,  however,  to  use  every  effort 
possible  to  see  that  the  same  equable  division  of  school  money  was 
made  in  the  county.  It  is  our  conviction  that  Emerson  Institute  is 
needed,  and  will  be  for  some  years,  in  the  city  of  Mobile. 

SIralfht  CoUe^e,  New  Orleans,  LooisUiim 

This  college  holds  a  strategic  place  of  far  more  importance 
than  any  of  the  other  institutions  now  under  the  A.  M.  A.    It  is  in  a 
city  of  100,000  Negroes  and  is  by  far  the  best  institution  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Southland.    The  public  schools  are  meeting  the  situation 
very  inadequately.    There  is  one  high  school,  crowded  to  its  capacity, 
with  only  500  students,  for  a  city  of  100,000.    This  year  it  will  gradu- 
ate its  first  class  from  the  twelfth  grade.    The  need  of  Straight  is 
characteristic  of  the  need  of  most  of  our  institutions,  that  of  furnish- 
ing teachers  and  leaders  for  the  race.    We  may  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  are  not  in  the  business  of  educating  the  colored  race, 
but  that  of  creating  leaders  and  teachers  who  themselves  shall  be- 
come educators  of  their  people.    About  one-half  of  the  colored  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  are  graduates  of  Straight  Col- 
lege and  they  are  by  far  the  best  teachers  there.    Whatever  the  South 
may  do  for  the  elementary  education  of  its  colored  citizens,  there  is 
no  immediate  promise^  or  even  one  that  we  can  see  in  the  distance,  of 
the  South  furnishing  higher  education  for  its  colored  people.  Straight 
is  as  centrally  located  as  it  can  be  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  constit- 
uency.   The  students  are  of  an  exceptionally  superior  class.    It  is  true 
that  they  are  lighter  than  those  in  most  of  our  schools,  as  the  colored 
population  in  New  Orleans  has  been  diluted  through  the  years  by 
large  infusion  of  white  blood.    They  were  well  dressed,  and  well  be- 
haved, and  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  anxious  to  secure  the  best 
things  for  themselves. 

Here  also  in  New  Orleans,  we  found  a  very  intelligent  and 
earnest  Alumni  scattered  throughout  the  business  houses  of  the  city. 
This  ought  to  be  a  source  of  great  power  and  helpfulness  in  the  fu- 
ture, provided  we  put  on  a  program  which  will  challenge  their  en- 
thusiasm. There  is  also  a  good  feeling  among  the  white  people  of 
New  Orleans  and  undoubtedly  there  are  untapped  sources  of  help 
that  can  be  utilized  to  carry  out  a  fine  program. 

Le  Moyne  Instltiite,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Le  Moyne  is  one  of  our  very  best  Secondary  Schools.  It  has 
maintained  a  very  high  standard  of  educational  excellence.  The  one 
school  building  is  new,  well  situated,  but  needs  to  be  completed  as  it 
is  impossible  to  accommodate  all  those  who  desire  to  attend.  There 
were  two  hundred  turned  away  this  last  fall.  The  influence  of  the 
school  is  felt  throughout  that  whole  section  of  Tennessee.  Forty  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  are  now  teaching.  Nearly  all  the  principals  of 
Memphis  schools  and  one-half  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  Le 
Mo3me.    Their  standing  is  so  good  that  they  are  eagerly  sought  by  the 
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public  school  authorities  and  are  started  at  five  dollars  more  than 
those  from  the  Memphis  High  Schools.  We  found  that  among  both 
colored  and  white  people  as  well  there  is  great  enthusiasm  for  Le 
Mo3me.  We  interviewed  the  Department  of  Education  that  has  charge 
of  the  colored  schools  in  Shelby  County  and  were  told  that  Le  Mojme 
is  the  one  school  to  which  all  the  students  of  the  country  aspire  and 
covet  its  diploma.  Its  graduates  were  far  above  all  others.  They  said, 
"'We  consider  it  indispensable  to  the  best  conduct  of  our  other 
schools."  While  there  are  high  schools  that  give  the  twelve  grades, 
yet  we  were  assured  that  all  those  grades  were  not  within  one  or  two 
grades  as  high.  We  felt  that  the  buildings  should  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  there  are  large  possibili- 
ties for  assistance  to  that  end  among  both  the  colored  and  white  citi- 
zens of  the  city. 

Glovoester  Hlf  h  School,  Cappmhosic,  Va. 

Cappahosic  is  one  of  the  most  secluded  of  our  A.  M.  A.  institu- 
tions. Here  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  have  invested  their  lives  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  grounds  are  ample  and  well  located  in 
sight  of  the  York  River.  Your  secretary  only  wishes  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  could  have  been  with  him  as  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  surrounding  country  visiting  both  the  white  and  the 
colored  citizens.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  is  more  enthusiastic 
over  Cappahosic.  Mr.  Price  may  easily  be  counted  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Gloucester  Country  and  no  man — ^white  or  black — ^is 
more  respected. 

Cappahosic  is  the  only  High  School  above  the  seventh  grade 
for  a  population  of  60,000  Negroes.  The  influence  of  the  school  may 
be  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  the  last  census  for  Gloucester  Country 
with  12,000  colored  citizens,  while  there  were  117  white  people  who 
were  renters,  there  were  only  34  Negro  renters.  Fifteen  years  ago 
Mr.  Price  was  the  originator  of  the  Gloucester  Land  Building  and 
Loan  Association  in  which  time  there  has  been  received  and  disbursed 
$44,646.00  with  a  little  over  $5,000.00  in  the  treasury.  This  amount 
of  money  has  gone  back  into  the  purchasing  of  homes  and  farms  for 
the  colored  race.  There  are  319  stockholders.  Some  of  the  very  best 
homes  in  that  region  are  being  secured  by  this  means — one  of  them 
being  the  summer  home  of  Major  Moton.  The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture perhaps  in  that  section  is  the  perfectly  beautiful  democracy  that 
exists  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  In  fact  the  white  people 
address  Mr.  Price  as  ''Mr."  and  seem  to  treat  him  on  a  perfect  equal- 
ity. More  than  half  of  the  patients  of  Dr.  Stokes — a  colored  physi- 
cian— ^belong  to  the  white  race.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  would  be  be- 
lieved in  Mississippi. 
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Florence,  Ala. 

At  Florence,  Alabama,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  White  have  lab- 
ored in  such  a  fine  and  beautiful  way  for  eighteen  years  that  the  best 
colored  and  white  people  of  the  town  and  throughout  the  country 
have  come  to  not  only  respect  them,  but  also  to  believe  very  much  in 
the  work  that  they  are  doing.  Their  influence  has  not  only  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  students  who  come  to  Burrell  Normal 
School,  but  also  upon  the  entire  life  of  Florence.  The  Mayor  of  the 
town  turns  to  Mr.  White  with  his  various  Negro  problems.  The  lead- 
ing white  doctor  of  the  town  looks  to  Mr.  White  for  advice  and  coun- 
sel, and  the  general  superintendent  of  schools  as  well  as  the  post- 
master think  of  him  in  the  very  highest  terms.  He  is  doing  a  splendid 
piece  of  work  and  maintains  in  connection  with  the  school  a  most 
modest;  yet  most  refined  and  well  appointed  home.  The  same  things 
might  be  said  about  his  work  that  I  have  said  about  Miss  AUyn's. 
Dormitories  for  boys  and  girls  would  add  much  to  the  influence  that 
needs  to  be  brought  to  bear  in  a  vital  way  upon  the  lives  of  young  col- 
ored boys  and  girls. 

l|^  l|^  dfa 

FROM  TOUGALOO  COLLEGE 


In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
February  last,  Mr.  Howard  Sny- 
der of  an  unnamed  town  in  Madi- 
son County,  Mississippi,  has  an 
article,  "Plantation  Pictures,"  in 
which  he  paints  in  dark  colors 
the  condition  and  character  of  the 
field  Negroes  as  he  sees  them.  In 
an  introduction,  the  editors  ex- 
plain that  Mr.  Snyder's  plantation 
is  "far  from  the  meliorative  influ- 
ence of  Hampton  or  Tuskegee,"  by 
doing  which  they  entirely  ignore 
the  "meliorative  influence"  of 
Tougaloo  College  at  Tougaloo  in 
Mr.  Snyder's  own  county.  Doubt- 
less he  writes  truthfully  concern- 
ing what  he  himself  has  seen  of 
the  field  Negro.  Doubtless  also 
the  "meliorative  influence"  of 
Tougaloo  does  leave  many  thou- 
sands of  field  Negroes  untouched 
even  in  its  own  county.  Probably 
many  thousands  also  live  thus  un- 
touched   or    abnost  untouched  in 


the  vicinity  of  Tuskegee.  Hamp- 
ton could  hardly  be  expected  to 
reach  many  of  those  such  as  Mr. 
Snyder  mentions.  Nevertheless, 
like  Hampton  and  Tuskegee, 
Tougaloo  College  does  exert  its 
meliorative  influence,  and  has  been 
doing  it  for  fifty  years,  and  even 
though  it  leaves  many  thousands 
content  with  being  field  hands  it 
draws  the  ambitious  and  the  cap- 
able few,  teaching  them  to  become 
teachers,  ministers,  blacksmiths, 
dressmakers,  home  makers,  busi- 
ness men  and  women,  and  farm- 
ers. If  many  of  them  did  not  go 
back  to  field  hand  plantation  life, 
they  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  if 
in  larger  life  and  in  other  sur- 
roundings they  fulfill  their  ambi- 
tions and  their  destinies,  and  serve 
their  race  in  a  larger  way.  May 
not  the  Tougaloo  influence  that 
has  made  them  what  they  are  be 
rightly  deemed  "a  meliorative  in- 
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fluence"?  For  fifty-two  years,  Tou- 
galoo  has  been  doing  this  in  the 
very  county  from  which  Mr.  Sny- 
der writes,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  editors  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  express  a  feeling  all  too 

common  at  the  North,  that  Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee  are  about  the 
only  educational  influences  among 
the  Negroes.  They  certainly  are 
well  advertised,  but  Tougaloo  and 
many  other  A.  M.  A.  schools  have 
long  proved  "meliorative/*  This 
school  in  Mr.  Snyder's  own  county 
has  taken  thousands  from  all  sorts 
of  conditions  in  life  and  has  sent 
them  forth  with  educated  thoughts 


and  powers.  Hundreds  have  gone 
back  to  the  localities  from  which 
they  came  to  teach  and  uplift  the 
same  ignorant,  belated  ones  how 
to  live.  In  hundreds  of  little 
schools  in  dark  places,  the  work 
has  been  going  on  but  there  are 
great  masses  to  be  reached,  and 
the  work  is  not  spectacular  like 
those  that  are  more  in  the  public 
eye  and  can  be  advertised.  There 
is  One,  however,  whose  eyes  are 
over  all  and  who  sees  every  holy 
endeavor  knows  that  the  meli- 
orative influences"  which  have 
streamed  forth  from  these  schools 
like  light  from  the  face  of  the  sun 
can  never  be  measured. 


•        •        • 

SCHOOL  NOTES 


m 


Talladega  College 

E  have  274  persons-teach- 
ers and  students — eating 
in  our  dining  room  and  it  is 
crowded  to  the  doors.  The  Col- 
lege Department,  our  special 
pride,  has  enrolled  115  mem- 
bers. College  spirit  is  running 
high.  Athletics  have  no  small 
part  in  attracting  young  men  to  a 
college. 

Another  thing  which  helps  to 
keep  our  ranks  full  is  the  work 
of  our  large  body  of  loyal  alum- 
ni. Scattered  over  the  country, 
north  and  south,  they  never  for- 
get Talladega.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  long  in  the  service  re- 
ceive many  letters  telling  us  how 
grateful  old  students  are  for 
what  Talladega  did  for  them  and 
in  their  enthusiasm  they  send 
many  young  people  to  us.  When 
a  Talladegan  goes  as  a  stranger 
to  any  city  where  other  Tallade- 
gans  are,  they  do  all  they  can  to 
help  him  find  work  and  feel  at 
home,  even  if  they  were  never 
acquainted  before. 


Our  graduating  class  number- 
ed only  twelve  last  May,  but  you 
may  be  interested  to  know  what 
its  members  are  doing.  The  only 
theologue  is  having  good  success 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Montgomery.  Two 
men  are  school  principals,  and 
two  girls  are  teaching  in  high 
schools.  One  man  is  studying 
medicine,  one  is  studying  busi- 
ness administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  another  min- 
ing engineering  in  Colorado,  and 
a  fourth  is  at  Harvard,  prepar- 
ing to  teach  chemistry.  The  re- 
maining three  are  working  to 
save  money  so  that  they  may  en- 
ter professional  schools  next  year 
This  class  is  typical  of  our  gradu- 
ates who  by  being  here  a  term  of 
years  gain  a  vision  of  service  and 
also  learn  that  service  of  the 
highest  kind  requires  thorough 
preparation. 

One  of  our  graduates  has 
charge  of  the  Negro  illiteracy 
work  in  Alabama.  He  informs 
us  that  600  persons  have  learned 
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to  read  and  write  since  spring 
and  that  a  larger  campaign  is 
planned  for  this  year.  While  di- 
recting this  work  from  his  office 
in  the  Capitol,  he  is  also  organi- 
zing a  Junior  School  at  the  State 
Normal. 

We  have  two  or  three  students 
who  are  planning  for  this  year. 
Dowells,  our  graduates  who  are 
missionaries  in  Africa.  It  does 
us  good  to  hear  what  a  useful 
life  they  are  leading  there.  Mr. 
McDowell  has  the  direction  of 
out-station  teachers  and  evangel- 
ists, and  he  also  teaches  in  a  boys 
school.  He  is  a  practical  man 
and  in  odd  hours  repairs  the 
buildings  and  makes  furniture. 

San  Mateo 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
neediest  fields  I  ever  knew  for 
missionary  work.  But  there  is 
some  encouragement  as  the  chil- 
dren do  improve  both  mentally 
and  morally — (and  we  hope 
spiritually)  if  ever  so  little. 
Those  who  have  been  in  the 
work  for  some  time  say  that 
there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  children  and  in  the 
town  since  the  work  was  started 
here.  Children  come  into  school 
younger  and  stay  more  years  so 
that  more  can  be  accomplished. 

While  there  are  comparatively 
few  Protestants  here,  we  have  a 
larger  Sunday  School  than  have 
the  Catholics.  Even  some  of  the 
Catholic  children  prefer  to  come 
to  ours  as  they  say  they  are  "treat- 
ed better"  in  our  Sunday  SchooL 
They  come  if  their  parents  do  not 
object. 

We  need  your  prayers  if  any- 
one does.    In  many  respects,  the 


work  here  is  the  hardest  I  ever 
was  in,  and  I  was  in  missionary 
work  eight  years  before  coming 
here — ^in  colored,  mountaineer 
and  Spanish  work  in  Porto  Rico! 
This  is  the  hardest  field. 

Trinity  Schocrf 

I  wish  you  could  see  some  of 
the  notes  we  receive  concerning 
the  needs  of  the  people.  Let  me 
copy  a  few  requests  from  a  ser- 
ies of  notes  from  one  country  mo- 
ther: "Will  you,  please,  save  a 
overcoat  for  Edward  and  three 
bodies  for  Willie  and  a  sweter 
for  me  so  I  will  close  by  saying 
anna  Brown.'* 

"Please  send  them  pance,  a 
pare  of  suspenders  for  Willie  a 
pare  of  pance  and  coat  for  Ed- 
ward if  they  are  long  a  nice 
white  dress  for  Mary  some  over- 
alls for  Edward.  If  there  are  a 
pair  of  overalls  for  Willie."  "Send 
me  two  black  skirts  let  them  be 
long  please  let  them  be  large 
enough.  If  you  would  think  for 
Emily  Brown." 

Across  the  margins  of  this  last 
note,  she  has  written  'in  the 
waste"  and  "for  every  day.' 
You  see,  she  does  not  approve 
of  the  modem  short  skirts,  but 
her  figure  is  a  la  mode,  i.  e.,  large 
in  the  waist.  These  notes  I  have 
quoted  verbation  except  the 
hames.  Let  me  add  that  the 
writer  is  one  of  our  dearest  old 
ladies  who  welcomes  us  when- 
ever we  call  with  stately  cordial- 
ity, and  converses  on  current 
topics  in  the  sweetest  of  voices, 
with  well  chosen;  Ehiglish.  She 
has  a  refined  and  cultured  spirit 
if  not  an  educated  pen. 


Not  less  than  thirty-five  pupils  at  Dorchester  Academy,  Mcintosh, 
Georgia,  walk  at  least  fifteen  miles  a  day  in  goinsr  to  school  and  home 
again.  For  two  of  them  it  is  a  twenty  mile  walk.  Their  path  leads 
through  cypress  swamps  and  is  often  deep  in  water.  Dorchester  Aca- 
demy supplies  the  only  educational  opportunity  for  a  large  district  in- 
habited almost  exclusively  by  colored  folks. 
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SECRETARY  BROWNLEE'S  NOTE 


C^  ECRETARY  BROWNLEE 
flBI  recently  sent  out  a  circular 
^^  letter  directed  to  the  Stu- 
dent Members  of  the  A.  M.  A. 
Family  as  follows : 

**The  home  of  a  group  of  your  sisters 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  the  Girl's 
Dormitory  at^Peabody  Academy,  Troy, 
North  Carolina.  There  was  some  insur- 
ance on  the  old  building,  but  not  enough 
to  put  up  a  modem  dormitory.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  very  quickly.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  all  the  students  in  the 
A.  M.  A.  Schools  would  like  to  do  theh- 
bit  toward  erecting  a  new  home  for  the 
Peabody  girls.  In  my  recent  trip  Soutr 
I  spoke  to  various  student  bodies  about 
contributincT  ten  cents  apiece  for  this 
work.  The  total  amount  raised  in  this 
way  perhaps  will  reach  $1,000,  but  you 
will  be  doing  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  good,  since  you  will  be 
thereby  demonstrating  but  when  one 
member  of  our  family  EAiffers  all  mem- 
bers suffer  with  it. 

"Ballard  School  has  already  sent  in  ten 
cents  each  for  210  pupils.  Will  each  of 
you  do  his  or  her  best  to  send  through 
your  principal  to  the  office  within  the  next 
ten  days  an  amount  equal  to  ten  cents  per 
pupil?  The  time  may  come  when  your 
school  may  meet  with  a  similar  misfor- 
tune, and  you  will  be  happy  then  to  kno^ 
that  all  the  students  in  the  other  schools 
are  willing  to  share  your  burden  with 
you." 


One  of  the  responses  to  this  has 
recently  come  to  our  knowledge 
in  a  letter  from  Athens,  Ala- 
bama. It  is  directed  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  reads  as  follows: 

"I  ironed  all  night  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  so  I  could 
collect.  Poor  Willis  went  to  col- 
lect so  he  and  other  kids  could 
give  you  some  change,  and  this 
was  all  he  got.  Please  excuse 
him  for  being  late.*' 

The  principal  adds: 

"This  mother  works  herself 
almost  to  death  washing  and 
ironing  and  keeping  her  family 
for  she  has  six  children,  four  in 
school.  She  sent  thirty  cents 
with  the  note  which  the  ten-year- 
old  boy  brought  in  the  afternoon. 
He  had  come  late  in  the  morn- 
ing and  gone  back  home  because 
we  do  not  allow  late  comers  un- 
less with  a  very  good  excuse.  He 
did  not  consider  his  collecting 
tour  an  excuse  suflSciently  good 
to  be  offered." 

We  give  the  letter  and  the 
teacher's  comment  as  a  little 
side  light  upon  the  A.  M.  A. 
family. 


AN  INDIAN  STORY 


^jf^ONG  ago  on  a  steep  promon- 
41 1  tory  extending  into  the  Mis- 
Um  souri  River,  lieved  three 
tribes  of  Indians.  The  steep 
banks  surrounded  the  village 
like  a  fort  and  for  this  reason 
they  had  chosen  this  part  for 
protection  against  their  enemies 
the  Sioux. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  story 
of  the  life  of  an  Indian  woman 
brought  up  in  this  village.  She 
was  cared  for  by  her  grand- 
mother, a  wonderful  woman. 
Over  and  over  the  writer  has 
marvelled  at  the  high  moral 
standard  of  the  admonitions 
given    by    this    granddaughter. 


The  Indians  had  gardens  on  the 
bottom  lands  where  they  planted 
com,  potatoes  and  beans.  This 
was  the  especial  care  of  the  In- 
dian women.  As  it  was  quite  a 
walk  from  the  village  to  the  gar- 
dens, they  would  go  in  the  cold 
of  the  early  morning  with  their 
short  handled  hoes,  a  certain 
bone  of  the  animals  forming  the 
hoe  part.  In  going  to  the  garden 
one  morning  the  little  girl  heard 
a  bell  ringing  and  asked  "What 
is  that?"  The  grandmother  re- 
plied "A  holy  man  has  come  here 
and  is  calling  the  people  to- 
gether." 
Years    went    by,  and  the  bell 
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Years  went  by,  and  the  bell  and 
the  holy  man  seemed  to  have  had 
little  influence  upon  the  grand- 
mother, but  a  government  school 
was  started  seventeen  miles  away, 
in  the  buildings  where  the  soldiers 
had  been  kept,  and  the  little  girl, 
now  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  taken  there.  Homesick,  she, 
with  several  of  her  schoolmates, 
decided  to  run  away.  As  she 
neared  her  home,  she  was  afraid 
to  see  her  folks.  The  training  of 
her  grandmother  made  her  feel 
that  she  had  not  done  what  was 
right.  Going  to  the  window,  she 
peeped  in  and  seeing  her  grand- 
mother sewing  on  a  dress  for  her, 
she  was  more  ashamed  than 
ever.  When  her  courage  allowed 
her  to  go  in,  her  folks  decided  at 
once  that  she  must  go  back  to 
the  school,  and  they  took  her. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  holy 
man's  wife  needed  assistance, 
and  the  folks  of  the  young  girl 
consented  to  her  going  to  help. 
When  she  went,  everything  was 
so  new  and  strange  she  like 
a  young  deer  was  afraid  of  ev- 
erything; the  first  night,  afraid 
to  go  to  bed.  She  had  never 
slept  in  a  room  by  herself. 

More  years  went  by,  and  one 
Sunday  afternoon  the  young  girl 
is  out  in  the  mission  yard  stand- 
ing by  a  swinging  hammock  in 
which  is  a  young  man.  He  sits 
and  she  stands  while  they  visit, 
most  of  the  afternoon.  The  re- 
sult of  this  courtship  is  a  Chris- 
tian marriage.  The  young  girl 
has  accepted  the  teaching  of  the 
holy  man,  as  has  the  young  man 
also.  The  people  are  called  to- 
gether; the  living  room  of  the 
mission  house  is  trimmed  for  the 
ceremony,  which  means  a  Chris- 
tian home.  In  their  little  home 
were  many  happy  weeks,  but  the 


young  man  died  quite  suddenly 
with  tuberculosis. 

Soon  after  the  young  woman 
and  the  holy  man  seemed  to  have 
had  little  influence  upon  the 
grandmother,  but  a  government 
school  was  started  seventeen 
miles  away,  in  the  buildings 
where  the  soldiers  had  been 
kept,  and  the  little  girl,  now  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  was 
taken  there.  Homesick,  she, 
with  several  of  her  schoolmates, 
decided  to  run  away.  As  she 
neared  her  home,  she  was  afraid 
to  see  her  folks.  The  trainin^r  of 
her  grandmother  made  her  feel 
that  she  had  not  done  what  was 
right.  Going  to  the  window,  she 
with  a  babe  bom  after  the  fath- 
er's death,  returned  to  the  holy 
man's  and  lived  again  in  his 
home.  Then  the  brother  of  the 
husband  took  courage  and  told 
the  young  woman  that  he  had 
wanted  to  marry  her,  but  seeing 
his  brother's  choice,  he  had  kept 
quiet.  The  young  woman  was 
married  to  him  and  this  time  in 
the  chapel  which  the  Indians 
had  built  by  their  own  efforts. 

Again  the  years  rolled  by.  chil- 
dren were  bom  and  died.  There 
was  sickness  and  sorrow,  but 
there  was  always  kind,  true  and 
appreciative  treatment  from  her 
husband.  Then  he  died  and  she 
was  left  with  a  little  girl  and  boy 
to  care  for.  Again  she  went  back 
to  the  holy  man's  home  and  there 
lived  and  worked  many  years. 
Grown  into  a  faithful,  depend- 
able Christian  woman,  her  peo- 
ple have  envied  her,  and  they 
have  been  jealous  of  her,  but  she 
has  always  remained  true  and 
loyal  to  her  faith.  Now  she  is 
matron  for  the  boys  in  the  Mis- 
sion School  and  her  people* are 
glad  to  put  their  little  boys  un- 
der her  care. 
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FROM  HAWAII 


^^rHE  Ninety-eighth  Annual  Re- 
/|  I  port,  which  the  E  v  a  n- 
^f  gelical  Association 
published  is  inspiring  in  its  re- 
cord of  the  year's  accomplish- 
ment. It  rejoices  in  the  strength- 
ening of  the  spirit  of  unity 
among  the  races,  and  especially 
in  its  closer  relationship  with  the 
American  Missionary  Associ- 
ation as  a  result  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Secretary  Cady 
and  District  Secretary  Hinman 
after  their  survey  of  the  islands. 
The  A.  M.  A.  will  receive  a  de- 
finite proportion  of  funds  raised 
for  missionaries  in  the  Hawaiian 
churches  and  the  Hawaiian 
Board  will  receive  an  increase 
of  $1,000  per  annum  beyond 
that  hitherto  appropriated.  The 
number  of  churches  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Association  is  108,  of 
which  ninety-eight  are  of  the 
colored  races,  and  of  these  4,173 
are  menib**rs  of  the  Hawaiian 
churches.  2,1.^4  in  the  Japanese, 
672  in  the  Chinese,  627  in  the 
Filipino,  and  302  in  the  Portugu- 


ese.  The  year  has  wrought  a 
large  increase  to  these  churches 
of  different  races.  The  totai 
number  received  is  greater  than 
in  any  year  since  the  Board  wlas 
organized.  The  Christian  work 
among  these  races  is  full  of  hope 
and  encouragement,  but  we  are 
not  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  Japanese  temples 
in  the  territory  than  there  are 
Christian  churches. 

*  *  9 
In  California,  there  are  75 
churches  and  missions  for  Jap- 
anese which  are  under  the  super- 
intending care  of  Secretary  Hin- 
man and  who  find  him  a  devoted 
friend  of  their  spiritual  interns 
not  only  but  a  jealous  one  of 
their  human  rights  and  welfare. 
It  will  interest  our  readers  to 
know  that  the  Chinese  pastor  in 
San  Franisco — ^Rev.  Lee  S.  Hong, 
is  Secretary  of  a  Chinese  Com- 
mittee which  has  so  far  raised 
and  forwarded  $120,000  for  the 
relief  of  sufferers  in  the  appall- 
ing famine  in  China. 


OBITUARY 


Rev.  Austin  Hazen 

Universal  was  the  sorrow  of 
the  faculty  and  students  when 
the  word  came  to  Tougaloo  that 
Mr.  Hazen  had  passed  away  on 
March  13th,  at  his  late  home  in 
Thomaston,  Connecticut.  Some 
weeks  after  his  retirement  from 
Tougaloo  in  November,  he  had 
to  undergo  an  operation  from 
which  he  was  never  to  recover. 
The  services  in  his  memory  at 
Thomaston,  Connecticut,  where 
he  had   been   a   Congregational 


pastor  for  about  fourteen  years, 

was   held  on   Tuesday,   the   15th. 

Mr.  Hazen  had  been  connected 

with     Tougaloo     University     as 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer  for 

some  twenty  years.  A  fine  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  greatly  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  hon- 
ored for  his  ability  and  sound 
judgment  as  a  counsellor  and  for 
his  excellence  in  religious  leader- 
ship, he  leaves  a  most  precious 
memory. 


THE  AUBRICAN  HIS8I0NABT 

REAL  PAGANS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 


We  all  know  that  there  are 
lots  of  pagans  in  Darkest  Africa 
and  other  far  off  lands,  but  it 
comes  to  us  rather  a  blow  that 
there  are  over  a  thousand  pagan 
Indians  in  the  civilized  state  of 
Minnesota. 

On  the  Red  Lake  Reservation 
there  are  some  450  of  them  liv- 
ing, who  hold  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers  and  who  are  more 
or  less  under  its  sway. 

On  the  Leech  Lake  Reserva- 
tion there  is  Bow  String  Village 
with  about  200  Indians  without 
any  missionary  activities  whatso- 
ever. 

On  the  Canadian  border,  near 
Basswood  Lake,  a  band  of  some 
50  Indians  are  roaming,  who 
have  neither  church  nor  school 
and  are  living  pretty  well  like 
their  forefathers,  about  whom 
we  read  in  the  Leather  Stocking 
Tales.  All  of  these  Indians  be- 
long to  the  Chippewa  tribe. 

There  is  a  group  of  some  450 
pagan  Indians  left  on  one  of  the 
Chippewa  Reservations  of  Min- 
nesota which  is  at  present  not 
reached  by  any  church. 


IN  A  CHIPPEWA  PAGAN  CEMETERY- 
NOTE  THE  HOLE  IN  THE  END  TO 
PERMIT   THE   SPIRIT  TO   OO 
OUT  AND  IN 


The  leader  of  one  of  the  de- 
nominations in  that  state  has 
asked  his  Mission  Board  for  $8,- 
500.00  to  erect  mission  buildings 
at  this  place.  Also  adequate  sal- 
aries for  a  staff  of  five  misaion- 


INDIAN     BOARDINa      SCHOOL, 
LAKE  RESERVATION— ALL  1 
CHILDREN  ABE  FROM  PAGAN 
HOMES 

aries,  a  minister  and  his  wife,  a 
farmer  and  his  wife,  and  a  wom- 
an worker. 

R.  Hertz,  Missionary. 


THE  A.   M.   A.  TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Treasurer 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for 
M anh  and  for  the  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  March  31st. 

BECEIPTS  FOB  MABCH 


list 

1121 


Inc. 
Dec 


S.T80.19 
7.141.11 


1.S61.M 


Bmdfty  I  Women'  ■ 
Btihools  SocietiM 


l.BtO.«l 
l,t7S.12 


IIS.II 


S.080.S6 
1.153.17 

•   ••••••a 

927.19 


T.  P.  8.1  C.  W.  U.\ 
as.    ,       Ac 


I    Individ-, 
TOTAIi    ',        uala     ' 


I 
TOTALi  Lesaoiesi     TOTAL 

! 


40.71| 9.491.18:4.617.66  14.108.82     8.457.28 

28.221    6.117.10      16.417.89'    4.822.17' 19.740.06'    6.828.10 


22.566.71 
26.568.16 


I    6.117.10        6.926.71 6,681.28 '    4.001.45 

7.>9 296.48...., j    1.629.781 


I 


BECEIPTS  SIX  MONTHS  TO  MABCH  31 
Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


1920 
1921 


Inc. 
Dec. 


C3iurclM« 


Sundar 
BcboolB 


88.762.17  i  4.118.18 


102,841.16 


lS.B78.lt 


Women's 
Societies 


20.941.72 


Y.  P.  S. 
C.  E. 


864.70 


4.877.68!  21. 669.36     488.48 


259.511        627.64 


123.73 


C.  W.  M. 

Ac. 


Indivld- 
TOTAL    I      uals 

I 


I 


TOTAL.    I  I^evaoiea 


r 


I  I 

6.00"  114.192.77|7.391.60|  121.684.27  47.198.67 
80.030.47]  208.807.311  !».176.47|  217.983.78  44.599.84 


80.026.47, 


168.777.94 
262.588.62 


94.614.64' 1.784.97i     96.399.61, I     93.806.68 

! '     ,    2.693.83      


TOTAL 


Deslffnated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 


1f20 
1f21 


Inc. 
Dec. 


ChnroliM 


lO.lOS.ll 
l.TSS.St 


8.869.12 


Sunday 
8<dioolB 


1.078.51 
1.094.38 


16.87 


Women's 
Societies 


I 


r.  p.  8. 

C.B. 


a  w.  M.I 

Ac       '     TOTAIi 


Individ-I  I  I 

uals    I     TOTAL'  Leffaoies      TOTAL 


4.164.43,    189.12 .i      16,634.17  22.968.06!  38.492.22 ,38.492.22 


6.234.75.      63.00 


1.070.32 


I 
8.124.42'  23.662.99'  31,777. 4l'    3.600.00  36.277.41 


•  •   •   • 


126.12' 


694.941     I    3.600.00! 

7.409.75 I'  6.714.81' i   3.214.81 


SUMMABT  OF  BECEIPTS  SIX  MONTHS 


RECEIPTS 


Arsilable    for   Aiymropriations 

Dsslsnated   by   Contributors   for   Special   Objects, 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  SIX  MONTHS 


1919-20         1920-21       Increase      Decrease 


$168,777.94    262.583.62,     93.805.68 


38.492.22      35.277.41 


3.214.81 


1207.270.16,  297.861.03,     90.690.87 


FORM    OF    A    BEQUEST 


"I  Vive  and  bequeath  the  sum  of- 


.. ..  dollars  to  "The  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, incorporated  by  act  of  the  I^>Klslature  of  the  State  of  New  York."  The  will  should  be 
attested  by  three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Anticipated  beanests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Gift  plan:  the  Association  arreeinv  to  pay 
an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  tht;  donor  or  other  designated  person^ 
For  Information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Association. 


THE   CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


Our  church  in  Geneseo,  Illinois,  was  struck  by  lightning  on 
March  5th,  the  bolt  shattering  the  steeple,  and  tearing  out  part  of  the 
ceiling.  Within  a  week  sufficient  repairs  were  made  to  permit  holding 
service  in  the  building.  Committees  have  been  appointed  to  see  what 
can  be  done  about  erecting  a  new  church  more  modem  and  commodious 
than  the  present  structure  which  dates  back  to  1855. 

9a  9a  9 
Who  will  give  a  church  bell  to  Doby  Springs,  Oklahoma?  This 
is  a  rural  church  in  the  northwest  corner  of  that  great  state  whose  woric 
is  developing  well.  They  are  about  building  a  tower  and  entrance  I^iQ 
to  the  building,  and  would  like  to  put  in  the  tower  a  bell  whose  sum- 
mons to  worship  would  sound  far  over  the  prairies.  What  church  or  in- 
dividual speaks  first  for  the  privilege  of  donating  to  this  church  this 
much  desired  article  of  equipment? 

9a  9a  9a 
These  balmy  spring  days  afford  just  the  opportunity  needed  for 
beautifying  the  grounds  around  your  church  building.  City  churches 
unfortunately  are  so  shut  in  by  other  buildings  and  by  crowding  streets 
that  in  many  cases  there  are  no  grounds  to  adorn.  But  village  and  rural 
churches  frequently  have  ample  spaces  about  them  which  may  be  trans- 
formed into  rare  beauty  with  painstaking  care.  We  know  a  village 
church,  fronting  a  great  open  space,  where  the  old  "common"  has  been 
changed  into  a  splendid  lawn,  with  groups  of  noble  trees  here  ana  there, 
and  with  the  approaches  to  the  church  bordered  with  roses  and  other 
flowering  shrubs.  It  is  a  veritable  garden  of  the  Lord.  What  can  yo»i 
do  to  make  the  grounds  around  your  church  attractive? 

9a  9a  9a 
In  Powder  River  County,  Montana,  where  there  are  5,000  peo- 
ple within  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  and  where  there  are  seventy 
^choolhouses,  but  not  a  single  Protestant  church,  a  movement  is  on  foot 
to  buy  a  frame  building,  twenty-four  by  fifty  feet  in  size,  move  it  onto  a 
good  foundation  on  a  donated  lot,  and  put  it  in  good  order  for  a  house  of 
worship.  As  this  county  has  been  assigned  to  Congregationalists  as 
their  special  field  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  something.  This  will  be  the  cathe- 
dral church  for  the  county,  and  the  twenty-five  members  under  Pastor 
Waters  will  do  a  far-reaching  work.  They  need  $500  to  match  the 
$1,000  they  are  raising  themselves.  This  will  be  a  fine  beginning  even 
though  this  first  temple  may  be  architecturally  imperfect.  Would  you 
like  to  help?  Your  contribution  to  the  Church  Building  Society  will 
!  make  you  a  stockholder  in  the  enterprise. 

9a       9a       9a 
Our  church  in  St.  Helen's,  Oregon,  has  happily  escaped  from  the 
'  hall  it  has  been  compelled  to  occupy  as  a  place  of  worship  for  some 

^  months.    It  rejoices  in  the  completion  of  its  new  and  attractive  churcli 

i  which  gives  it  equipment  for  a  larger  work.    We  are  glad  to  have  had  a 

'  share  in  securing  this  needed  improvement. 


THE  CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


JEAUTIFUL  San  Diego,  in 
the  extreme  southwestern 
comer  of  the  nation,  has 
many  attractions.  Coronado  Beach 
whidi  protects  its  great  bay  from 
the  breakers  of  the  Pacific  has  a 
charm  all  its  own.  The  busy 
streets  of  the  city  show  representa- 
tives of  many  countries  and  climea. 
Its  suburban  villages  are  delight- 
ful. The  fields  in  April  are  car- 
peted with  cloth  of  gold  because 
of  the  innumerable  blossoms. 

Our  First  Church  in  Sari  Diego, 
mother  of  five  others  within  the 
city,  has  taken  under  its  wing  the 
Japanese  Church  and  made  it  a 
branch  of  itself.    There  are  seven 


A  JAPANESE  BRANCH 


hundred  newcomers  from  the  Is- 
land-Empire within  three  miles  of 
the  church,  and  hundreds  more  in 
the  country.  No  other  Japanese 
Christian  church  exists  in  that  sec- 
tion though  there  are  four  others 
in  California,  and  one  in  Wash- 
ington at  Seattle,  Our  First 
Church,  remembering  the  splendid 
work  we  are  doing  in  Japan 
through  the  American  Board,  felt 
that  foreign  missions  has  come  to 
its  doors,  and  started  a  mission 
among  these  newcomers  fourteen 
years  ago.  A  church  was  organ- 
ized as  an  outlying  part  of  the 
main  church,  very  influential  in  its 
ministry  to  the  Orientals  in  both 


THE  AMERICAN  UISSIONABY 


SAN  DIEOO,  CAL.,  JAPANESE  CHURCH  DEDICATION 


city  and  country.  This  branch 
church  itself  conducts  a  mission 
of  its  own  among  Japanese  people 
conducting  a  fiah-cannins  busi- 
ness. Its  pastor  also  goes  all  over 
the  country  in  an  automobile  pro- 
vided by  the  church  and  carries 
the  gospel  message  to  the  hundreds 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  scat- 
tered among  the  hundred  thousand 
people  of  tJiis  comer  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Of  course  they  wanted  a  church 
home,  and  in  due  time  they  se- 
cured a  good  lot  on  which  they 
themselves  paid  $1,000,  the  mother 
church  meeting  the  balance  of  the 
cost.  Then  there  wns  Ijullt  the 
church  and  community  house, 
which  this  Society  helped  to  com- 
plete. It  is  a  good  building,  with 
an  auditorium  seating  more  than 
two  hundred,  a  large  room  for 
night  school  and  Sunday  School,  a 
ladies'  parlor,  a  well-equipped 
kitchen,  and  four  rooms  for  pas- 
tor's study,  guest  room  and 
classes. 


When  dedication  day  came 
they  made  it  a  great  occasion.  Del- 
egates from  Japanese  Clubs  and 
Associations  brought  their  greet- 
ings. Japanese  ministers  from 
Los  Angeles  and  Japan  added  their 
congratulations.  A  very  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  occasion  was  the 
ordination  of  the  pastor  of  this 
branch  church,  the  Rev.  Jinshiro 
Kikuchi.  This  was  conducted  by 
ministers  of  the  San  Diego  Asso- 
ciation. 

An  interesting  historical  ac- 
count of  the  building  enterprise 
was  presented  by  Captain  Joseph 
H.  Smith  of  the  mother  churcn, 
followed  by  a  similar  statement 
from  Mr.  S.  Saitlow  of  the  Jap- 
anese church. 

Dr.  Willard  B.  Thorp,  pastor  of 
the  mother  church,  conducted  the 
offertory,  and  $200  was  raised  to 
pay  for  the  furnishings.  The  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Dr.  George  W. 
Hinman,  Pacific  Coast  Representa- 
tive of  the  American  Missionary 
Association. 


TBS)  CHUKCH  BUILDING  SOCtlffrY 


GETTING  AN  ORGAN 

By  Secretary  Charles  H.  Richards. 


A  PIPE  organ  is  not  essential 
to  a  noble  and  inspiring 
service  of  worship,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  desirable.  Many  a  lit- 
tle chur^  gets  on  very  well  with 
a  good  reed  organ  or  a  Vocalion; 
and  in  a  larger  sanctuary  a  strong 
chorus  has  often  found  needed 
leadership  and  support  in  a  well- 
played  piano,  perhaps  reinforced 
by  an  orchestra. 

But  these  are  generally  regard- 
ed as  but  preliminary  steps  toward 
an  ideal.  The  time  comes  when  n 
progressive  and  up-to-date  church 
feels  that  it  must  complete  its 
equipment  by  getting  an  organ,  as 
large  and  fine  as  its  resources  will 
permit  This  is  not  that  it  may 
gratify  its  pride,  but  that  it  may 
eoUst  for  Christian  service  the  po- 


tent influence  of  music  at  its  best, 
which  has  such  power  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  men  and  move  them  to 
action. 

The  organ  is  "the  king  of  in- 
struments," and  can  soothe,  de- 
light, arouse,  and  thrill  men  as  no 
other  can.  It  is  a  combination  of 
many  instruments,  an  orchestra  in 
itself.  Its  many-voiced  diapasons, 
flutes,  trumpets,  strings  and 
chimes  can  touch  the  soul  and 
sway  the  will  with  magic  power. 

It  is  the  product  of  Christian 
civilization,  for  it  was  unknown 
till  long  after  the  Christian  Era 
began.  It  had  a  slow  develop- 
ment. The  earliest  organ  of  eight 
pipes,  a  single  octave  of  tones,  had 
no  key  board,  but  needed  a  blower 
for  each  pi\ft.    It  ■««&  ».  ^^a'CxxisX 
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advance  when  keys  three  inched 
wide,  pounded  with  the  fist,  sup- 
planted the  individual  blowers. 
Not  till  the  fifteenth  century  was 
there  a  pedal  keyboard.  But  stead- 
ily the  instrument  grew  in  range 
and  power,  till  at  last  in  our  day 
we  have  the  magnificent  organs 
which  are  found  in  our  great 
cities.  We  may  well  claim  it  as  an 
aid  to  worship,  for  it  is  the  most 
effective  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  devout  feeling,  the  mightiest 
supporter  of  the  service  of  song, 
the  glory  of  the  sanctuary. 

Well  may  we  sing,  after  it  is  in- 
stalled in  the  church,  and  the  hour 
for  its  dedication  has  come : 

"Hark!  Hark  the  organ  loudly  peals, 

Our  thankful  hearts  inviting, 
To  sing  our  great  Creator's  praise, 
^    Both  rich  and  poor  uniting. 

Ye  heavens  and  earth,  rejoice! 
And  every  heart  and  voice 
Your  joyous  strains  upraise 
In  notes  of  endless  praise, 
Before  His  throne  forever!" 

It  is  important  that  the  special 
enterprise  of  getting  an  organ 
should  be  financed  beforehand. 
No  contract  for  its  purchase 
should  be  drawn  till  the  church 
knows  with  certainty  that  the 
funds  to  pay  for  it  will  be  in  hand 
when  the  instrument  is  finished. 

When  assured  as  to  this  prac- 
tical matter,  a  first  rate  organ 
committee  should  be  appointed  to 
carry  the  enterprise  through. 
Some  musicians  of  knowledge  and 
experience  should  be  on  this  com- 
mittee, and  some  good  business 
men. 

This  committee  should,  first  of 
all,  visit  other  churches  where 
there  are  good  organs,  and  hear 
for  themselves  excellent  instru- 
ments. They  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  construction 
and  tone  of  the  organs.  The  more 
they  can  learn  of  the  complicated 
mechanism,  the  value  of  the  stops, 
the  combinations  that  may  be 
made,  the  material  used,  the  loca- 


tion of  the  parts,  and  the  general 
effectiveness  of  the  instrument, 
the  better. 

A  good  organist  should  assist 
the  committee  to  make  out  the 
specifications  for  the  new  organ. 
He  will  prevent  them  from  being 
confused  or  misled  by  a  preten- 
tious schedule  of  stops  and  parts. 
He  will  assist  in  planning  an  in- 
strument best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  church.  His  practical  ex- 
perience will  be  an  invaluable  aid. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to 
know  just  where  the  organ  is  to 
be  placed.  The  old  way  was  to  put 
it  over  the  front  door,  out  of  sight 
of  the  congregation  when  seated. 
The  modem  way,  which  has  great 
advantages,  is  to  place  the  organ 
and  choir  at  the  pulpit  end  of  the 
church.  If  the  organ  is  a  large  one 
it  is  often  divided  and  placed  in 
ample  spaces  prepared  for  it  on 
both  sides  of  the  chancel.  Fre- 
quently it  occupies  a  space  against 
the  wall  directly  back  of  the  pulpit 
and  choir.  Many  churches,  how- 
ever, prefer  to  have  this  space  left 
open  and  free,  with  antiphonal 
choirs  placed  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  the  pulpit  and  lectern  ar- 
ranged in  front  on  each  side.  Why 
should  we  let  the  so-called  "liturgi- 
cal churches"  monopolize  the  beau- 
ty and  convenience  of  a  real  chan- 
cel when  we  can  also  have  them? 

Some  churches  have  placed  the 
organ  and  choir  along  the  side  of 
the  church ;  some  in  the  balcony  in 
one  of  the  transepts.  In  one  of 
our  large  churches  in  London,  the 
organ  pipes  appear  back  of  the 
pulpit,  with  the  large  choirs  in  two 
<side  galleries  facing  each  other, 
while  the  organist  is  invisible  to 
the  congregation.  Such  arrange- 
ments are  not  desirable,  and  few 
churches  will  wish  them. 

Plenty  of  room  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  pipes  and  .wind 
chest,  with  space  enough  within 
the  instrument  to  permit  the  or- 
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ganist  to  enter  it  to  correct  a  "ci- 
phering" note  or  other  imperfec- 
tion. Approximate  figures  for 
width  and  depth  needed,  subject 
to  modification,  are  as  follows  for 
organs  of  the  prices  named: 


|2,000„ 
3.500_. 
5.000. 
8.000. 

10.000. 


10  ft.  wide  by    5  ft.  deep 
_10  ft.  wide  by    7  ft.  deep 


12  ft.  wide  by  10  ft  deep 
18  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  deep 
_^5  ft  wide  by  12  ft  deep 


The  height  of  such  a  space  for 
the  organ  should  not  be  less  than 
sixteen  feet,  although  a  recent  in- 
vention makes  it  possible  to  get 
a  sixteen-foot  tone  from  a  pipe  con- 
siderably less  in  height.  A  very 
large  organ  will  require  a  height 
more  than  thirty-two  feet  to  ac- 
commodate the  "tuba"  and  "bom- 
bard" pipes  and  others  of  similar 
length. 

The  committee  must  consider, 
also,  the  size  and  seating  capacity  • 
of  the  church.  A  very  large  and 
complicated  instrument  is  out  of 
place  in  a  room  too  small  for  it.  An 
auditorium  seating  two  hundred 
and  fifty  should  not  have  an  organ 
intended  for  a  room  seating  a 
thousand.  The  sound  would  be 
overpowering,  and  it  would  be  an 
extravagance  rather  than  a  help. 

When  all  of  these  matters  have 
be^i  considered  the  committee  is 
then  ready  to  visit  an  organ  build- 
er and  see  what  can  be  done.  He 
should  be  one  of  the  best.  It  will 
be  a  mistake  to  deal  with  one  mere- 
ly because  his  price  is  low.  He 
should  be  a  thoroughly  reliable 
man,  who  does  good  work,  and 
will  give  a  square  deal.  A  cheap 
man  often  does  inferior  work. 

• 

Perhaps  the  first  interview  will 
be  disappointing.  He  may  tell  the 
committee  frankly  that  they  have 
not  money  enough  to  buy  a  really 
first  class  organ.  If  they  have  less 
than  $3,000,  he  will  perhaps  ad- 
vise them  to  get  a  powerful,  sweet 
toned  reed  organ  to  use  till  their 
pipe  organ  fund  is  large  enough 


for  the  more  ambitious  project. 
Such  an  instrument  may  be  found 
of  such  range,  variety  and  power 
as  to  be  a  very  good  temporary 
substitute. 

Or  he  may  advise  them  to  watch 
for  a  chance  to  buy  a  "used"  or- 
gan which  some  prosperous  church 
wishes  to  sell  that  it  may  secure  a 
better  one.  Such  a  one  can  be 
procured  for  half  price  or  less,  and 
may  render  excellent  service. 
Sometimes  for  $1,200  or  $1,500  a 
good  bargain  of  this  sort  may  be 
picked  up. 

But  if  the  committee  is  de- 
termined to  have  a  new,  thorough- 
ly good,  modem  organ,  the  present 
cost  of  material  and  labor  wiil 
compel  them  to  consider  $3,000  as 
a  minimum  figure.  From  that 
point  they  may  go  on  to  plan  for 
something  ten  times  as  costly  if 
the  room  is  suitable. 

What  can  be  bought  for,  say  $3,- 
400?  A  two  manual  organ,  made 
of  the  very  best,  seasoned  mate- 
rial, with  three  sets  of  pipes  for 
each  manual,  with  another  set  of 
pedal  diapasons,  from  four  to  nine 
couplers,  and  four  other  combina- 
tion stops,  with  an  electric  motor 
and  pneumatic  action  connecting 
keys  and  pipes,  with  all  the  mod- 
ern appliances  to  make  the  organ 
the  most  effective  instrument  pos- 
sible. There  will  be  a  "crescendo" 
stop  by  means  of  which  automatic- 
ally there  will  be  developed  from 
the  "dulciana"  (the  softest  stop 
in  the  organ)  by  means  of  the 
various  couplers  and  combina- 
tions, the  flutes  and  trumpets  and 
strings  and  deep  voiced  diapasons, 
till  the  full  power  of  the  organ  is 
reached,  and  it  thunders  forth  its 
exultant  harmonies  with  thrilling 
effect.  Or  the  organist,  working 
with  hands  and  feet,  touching  a 
stop  here  and  a  coupler  there,  may 
quickly  produce  any  combination 
desired,  and  may  choose  from  a 
considerable  variety  of  solo  stops 
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whatever  he  needs  to  produce  the 
effect  wished  for. 

Such  an  instrument  is  complete 
in  itself  and  admirably  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  average  church. 
It  can  be  built  in  such  a  way  that 
additions  can  be  made  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  new  stops  added  and 
a  richer  variety  given.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  plan  for  this  beforehand  so 
that  as  few  changes  as  possible 
will  need  to  be  made.  A  ten-thou- 
sand-dollar organ  can  be  built  in 
three  instalments  if  it  is  desired. 
Many  of  the  largest  organs  are 
continually  being  added  to. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the 
committee  that  all  stops  should 
have  the  full  quota  of  pipes,  ex- 
tending through  the  whole  key- 
board, and  the  pedals  should  have 
the  standard  keyboard  without 
abridgement. 

An  echo  organ  may  be  added  if 
desired.  This  may  have  but  a  sin- 
gle stop,  or  it  may  include  several. 
The  extra  cost  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  stops. 
Such  an  organ  will  be  placed  at 
some  distance  from  the  other,  per- 
haps in  the  gallery  at  the  other  end 
of  the  church,  or  possibly  above 
the  ceiling,  through  openings  in 
which  its  angelic  sounds  float  down 
to  the  people,  as  in  the  municipal 
building  in  Portland,  Maine.  The 
extra  cost  of  such  an  echo  organ 
may  range  from  $1,400  to  $3,000 
and  up. 

A  chime  of  bells  is  another  extra 
which  many  desire.  They  are 
made  of  bronze  tubes,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  in  number,  and  can  be 
secured  for  from  $500  to  $1,000. 
They  should  be  used  rather  spar- 
ingly. 

The  console  of  the  organ,  with 
its  assemblage  of  keys  and  stops 
and  couplers,  may  be  built  against 
the  organ  in  the  old  fashioned  way, 
or  as  most  organists  and  choir- 
masters now  prefer,  it  may  be 
drawn  out  at  some  distance  from 
the  organ,  the  electric  and  pneu- 


matic connection  between  the  keys 
and  pipes  being  such  that  the  or- 
gan can  be  played  from  any  posi- 
tion which  tibiese  cables  of  electric 
connection  can  reach. 

Of  course  the  committee  will 
have  a  carefully  drawn  contract 
with  the  organ  builder,  clearly 
stipulating  the  agreement  as  to 
material,  plan,  style,  stops,  elec- 
tric motor,  console,  time  of  com- 
pletion and  of  payment,  and  other 
items  of  importance.  And  it  will 
also  make  sure  that  when  the  or- 
gan is  completed  there  will  be  a 
competent  organist  ready  to  play 
it 

The  value  of  a  good  pipe  organ 
to  a  church  in  its  various  services 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It 
can  lead,  support  and  inspire  con- 
gregational singing  as  nothing  else 
can.  If  the  people  lag  behind  and 
are  listless  in  singing,  pull  the 
trumpet  stop  and  play  the  melody 
on  that.  It  will  electrifjr  them  into 
action.  The  work  of  the  choir, 
also,  in  rendering  the  anthems  and 
other  music  for  spiritual  impres- 
sion, will  be  doubly  effective  when 
aided  by  the  organ. 

There  are  special  occasions,  also, 
when  it  seems  an  almost  indispen- 
sable aid.  In  the  hour  of  sorrow 
when  words  of  farewell  are  to  be 
said  over  our  sainted  dead,  its  soft 
and  soothing  tones  calm  the  trou- 
bled hearts.  Or  when  the  jubilant 
hour  arrives  when  two  mated  souls 
are  to  be  wedded,  nothing  can  voice 
the  ecstasy  of  the  occasion  like  this 
instrument,  when,  every  stop 
drawn,  it  pours  forth  a  flooding 
tide  of  melody  in  the  wedding 
march. 

There  are  often  persons  in  the 
congregation  who  wish  to  com- 
mjemorate  a  dear  one  passed  from 
earth.  No  finer  memorial  gift  can 
be  bestowed  upon  a  church  than  a 
good  organ,  whose  rich  and  mellow 
tones  shall  lead  the  praises  of  the 
people,  as  though  echoing  the  songs 
of  heaven. 
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Two  professions  not  overcrowded ;  work  constructive,  rewarding ; 
to  be  commended  to  those  choosing  a  life-work — ^the  ministry  and 
teaching. 

9a       9a       9a 

A  majority  of  two  hundred  young  women  to  be  graduated  from 
Mount  Holyoke  College  in  June  will  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

9a       9a       9a 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Mount  Hermon 
School  by  D.  L.  Moody  occurs  this  year.  From  two  small  farms  and 
twenty-five  students  the  school  has  grown  to  a  plant  of  about  sixty 
substantial  buildings,  property  valued  at  over  one  million  dollars,  and 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  students  during  this  school  year. 

9a       9a       9a 

A  fine  set  of  slides,  and  a  lecture  accompanying  it,  is  ready  for 
use  by  any  church  desirous  of  knowing  of  the  institutions  of  the  Educa- 
tion Society.  Rev.  Arthur  E.  Holt  has  prepared  a  lecture,  illustrated  by 
slides,  which  he  is  giving  in  the  churches,  on  the  subject,  "Moral  and 
Reli^ous  Objectives  in  Religious  Education."  Both  of  these  lectures 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The  Congregational  Education  Society, 
14  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

9a       9a       9a 

The  man  or  woman  belated  in  education  finds  a  place  in  several 
of  our  schools.  Such  men  and  women  are  able  to  make  up  lost  time, 
and  their  application  to  their  tasks  and  their  earnest  spirit  augurs  well 
for  future  usefulness. 

9a       9a       9a 

A  young  woman  wrote  from  Moravia  to  a  sister  in  the  Schaufller 
School,  saying  she  must  be  very  happy  to  be  in  America  where  she  could 
make  lots  of  money.  The  sister  replied  that  she  had  not  a  penny,  but  she 
had  something  more :     **I  have  God  and  a  Christian  school." 

'9a       9a       9a 

The  passing  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  is  an  irreparable  loss  to 
our  denomination.  He  had  made  a  reputation  as  a  great  preacher  and 
a  leading  educator.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  president  of 
the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  in  Chicago.  This  institution  had  its 
beginning  one  Sunday  when  Dr.  Gunsaulus  preached  what  has  been 
called  the  "$2,800,000  sermon,"  appealing  for  aid  for  boys  and  girls  of 
the  city.  Not  long  after  this  P.  D.  Armour  came  to  him  with  an  oflfer 
of  financial  aid  in  founding  Armour  Institute  of  which  Dr.  Gunsaulus 
was  made  president.  He  had  held  lectureships  at  Yale  Divinity  School, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  other  colleges.  His  last  address  was  on 
''The  Education  of  an  American.'' 
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>JNISH  PASTOR,  REINO  HURONEN.  AMONG  HIS  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

FOREIGN-BORN  COMMUNITY  LEADERS 


JT  requires  not  more  than 
twenty  years  to  make  an 
American,  but  it  takes  two 
centuries  to  make  a  Belgian,  a 
Frenchman  or  an  Englishman."  So 
aaid  a  Belgian  Protestant  chaplan 
in  Europe  during  the  war,  as  he 
watched  the  patriotic  American 
boys,  and  also  those  of  the  first 
generation  of  the  foreign-bom. 

Thinking  over  this  conclusion 
reached  by  a  thoughtful  observer, 
there  cornea  a  vision  of  a  glorious 
company  of  noble  men  and  women 
who  were  born  on  foreign  shores, 
came  to  this  country  during  child- 
hood or  youth,  attended  our 
schools  and  colleges  and  are  filling 
positions  of  influence  and  leader- 
ship, and  all  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  In  our  denomination  we 
have  many  such  to  whom  we  may 
point  with  pride. 

Our  theological  schools  for  the 


foreign-bom  are  helping  to  prcK 
vide  leaders,  ministers,  mission- 
aries. Scattered  over  the  countrj' 
are  many  graduates  doing  strong, 
constructive  work. 

The  former  Superintendent  of 
our  Finnish  work  had  been  direct- 
ing the  education  of  young  m^i  of 
his  nationality  for  the  ministry 
since  1903,  until  about  a  year  ago. 
The  school  started  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  at  present  is  located  in 
Chicago.. 

Among  the  graduates  is  a 
young  man  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  Finland  about  ten  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  After 
a  three-years'  course  he  gradu- 
ated and  has  been  in  the  pastorate 
for  the  last  five  years.  He  is  now 
located  in  Astoria,  Oregon,  where 
he  works  fearlessly  and  tirelessly 
among  his  own  people  in  an  indus- 
trial community. 
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NORWEGIAN  CHURCH.  MAPLE  VALLEY,  WIS. 


He  is  still  studying,  having  tak- 
en a  course  this  winter  at  Forest 
Grove.  He  13  anxious  to  go  to 
India  as  a  foreign  missionary,  hav- 
ing become  interested  in  the  Hin- 
dus on  the  Western  Coast. 

The  picture  shows  that  it  haa 
not  taken  twenty  years  to  make  a 
Finnish  young  man  into  an  Amer- 
ican. It  shows  also  that  he  has 
become  a  leader  among  his  young 
people,  as  well  as  those  older.  The 
service  flag  is  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  young  men  of  Finnish 
antecedents  are  loyal  Americans. 

A  Norwegian  family  settled  on 
a  farm  in  Kansas.  From  this 
family  there  came  two  brothers 
to  the  Foreign  Department  of  the 
-  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
and  no  one  could  have  foreseen  in 
these  boys  the  useful  men  who  are 
now  ministering  to  their  people. 
While  a  student  the  summer 
found  one  of  them  visiting  neg- 
lected farmers  and  holding  meet- 
ings in  country  places  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

It  is  now  over  twenty-flve  years 
since  he  organized  the  Norwegian 
church  in  Maple  Valley.  Rev. 
Severt  Martin  Andrewson  is  the 
name  of  this  minister,  and  he  is 


shown  at  the  left  of  the  picture. 
The  other  three  are  charter  mem- 
bers of  this  church.  The  church 
itself  is  composed  of  Norwegian 
people  who  decided  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversi^  to  make  it  a  dis- 


tinctively American  church,  using 
only  the  English  language  in  the 
services.  The  young  people  have 
gone  to  Northland  College  and 
other  schools.  Mr.  Andrewson  is 
now  working  in  three  Scandi- 
navian flelds  in  Iowa,  and  is  a  most 
popular  and  useful  community 
leader. 


Take  us  out  of  self  so  that  we  shall  neither  fear  nor  covet  for 
ourselves,  but  shall  live  gladly  and  freely  for  others. — Selected. 
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NORTHLAND  COLLEGE  GRADUATING  CLASS  1921 

THREE  NORTHLAND  LEADERS 


0^  HE  four  Fortiera  were  chil- 
/|1  dren  of  French  parentage 
^^  in  the  North  Country.  Or- 
bin,  a  little  lad  in  knee  trousers, 
seemed  very  young  and  small 
when  he  arrived  at  Northland 
College.  His  ambition  and  capac- 
ity for  work  were  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  his  size,  and  he  made 
good  from  the  start  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  working  his  way  through 
as  well  as  advancing  steadily  in 
other  ways.  Hq  soon  began  to 
grow  and  became  a  stalwart 
young  fellow  who  shone  in  ath- 
letics, was  the  mainstay  of  the 
Glee  Club  and  quartette,  served 
on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cabinet,  and 
was  foreman  of  the  Northland 
press. 

The  next  brother  to  come  was 
typically  French.  He  had  had 
few  opportunites  and  many  re- 
sponsibilities on  his  broad  young 
shoulders.     Study  did  not  come 


easy  to  Jean,  but  he  bad  a  quiet 
persistence  bound  to  win  in  all  he 
undertook.  At  first  he  did  not 
shine  in  athletics,  but  fae  kept  on 
till  he  was  leader,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  has  continued  for  the  past 
three  years.  In  scholarship  be 
grew  steadily.  No  one  realized, 
least  of  all  himself,  just  whoi  he 
came  to  be  the  real  College  leader. 
He  grew  into  the  place.  This  year 
Jean  graduates,  leader  in  debate, 
in  student  government,  in  atii- 
letics,  in  the  Glee  Club. 

The  third  brother  of  this  fam- 
ily is  Walter,  who  also  came  as  a 
small  boy,  but  advanced  quickly. 
He  worked  in  the  printing  office 
under  his  brother  who  was  fore- 
man. He  caught  the  spirit  of 
Northland  also. 

These  three  boys  all  entered  the 
service  and  remained  each  at  a 
different  post  till  the  close  of  the 
war,  then  resumed  their  studies. 
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The  fourth  member  of  the  For- 
tier  family  is  the  little  sister. 
"Alice  must  go  to  Northland" 
said  the  brothers  and  she  went, 
and  there  she  still  is,  keeping  up 
the  record.  President  BrovmelVs 
'^SpUnters:' 

Jean  Fortier  is  one  of  the 
graduating  class  of  1921.  He  is 
in  the  center  of  the  picture,  and 
those  who  have  heard  the  Glee 
Club  sing  may  recall  him. 

Beside  him  is  Harloflf  Ora, 
manager  of  the  college  paper  and 
president  of  the  debating  club. 

All  these  young  people  are  pro- 
ducte  of  Northland  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  young  woman  who 
had  part  of  her  college  work  at 
Coe  College,  Iowa,  but  is  now  a 
Northlander  by  adoption. 


A  ROOTER  FOR 

AMERICANISM 

AT  last  I  have  found  her!  A 
contented  worker.  She  is 
Annie,     our      Hungarian 
kitchen  slavey. 

Annie  cannot  read,  but  evident^ 
ly  someone  has  been  telling  her 
the  headline  news.  For  she 
stormed  about  all  one  day  recent- 
ly, berating  the  'working  classes/ 
"What's  the  matter  with  them? 
What  do  they  want?     America's 
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a  good  country.  The  best  country. 
They  get  more  money  here  than 
back  in  Europe.  What  they  come 
here  for?  For  the  great  big 
money.  Now  what  they  want? 
They  try  to  make  Ajnerica  like 
Europe.     Bah !" 

All  this  in  a  brand  of  broken 
language  only  intelligible  to  the  in- 
itiated. 

"They  not  know  when  they  well 
off.  They  forget  how  it  was  in 
Europe.  If  they  not  like  it  here, 
why  don't  they  go  back?" 

Pointing  to  our  dog's  blanket 
bed,  she  spat  out  venomously. 

"In  Europe  they  had  not  that  to 
sleep  on.  I  had  not  that  to  sleep 
on.  But  I  know  now  I  have  a 
good  bed. 

"I  no  can  read,"  she  railed  on. 
"I  no  can  write.  In  the  old  coun- 
try no  poor  people  can  read  or 
write.  If  I  bom  here  I  could  read 
and  write.  Here  everybody  go  to 
school. 

"Huh!  What  they  want?  They 
make  me  sick.  America's  the  best 
country." 

Maybe  if  the  press,  particular- 
ly the  foreign  language  press, 
would  give  some  space  to  the 
preachings  of  Americanized  folk- 
like  this  loyal  woman,  it  would 
open  the  eyes  of  some  others. 

— Schauffler  Memorial 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

1                 > 

'     Churches      W.  H.  M.  V.          Legacies 
1  Individuals 

Other 
Sources 
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TOTAL 

UECEIPTS    FOB 

FEBBUABT 

MAECH. 

mi 

This  Year 
Last   Year 

6.026.00 
1        8,704.00 

699.00       21,197.00 
780.00 

21.197.00 
1.000.00  1 

27.921.00 

4.610.00 

Increase 
Decrease 

1.821.00 

1 
21  197  00 

1 
874.00 

81.00 
81.00 

81.00 

,  ,  The  biggest  missionary  enterprise  on  earth  is  the  Christian 
school  To  the  influence  of  a  Yale  graduate  is  attributed  the  whole  sys- 
tern  of  land-grant  universities. 
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The  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIETY 
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SOME  'BOUNTIFUL"  STORIES 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  UTAH 


,  NEofthemostefficientwork- 
ers  of  the  Sunday  School 
Extension  Society  is  Miss 
Madeline  Gile,  who  is  field  worker 
in  Utah  at  Bountiful  and  sur- 
roundi  n  g  _ 
territ  o  r  y. 
Taking 
hold  of  the 
work  after 
a  long  per- 
iod without 
leaders  h  i  p. 
Miss  Gile 
has  been  in- 
strumental 
in  the  reor- 
ganization 
of  S  unday 
School  work 
and  other 
activities 
in  several  important  communities. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  de- 
velopment in  three  communities  as 
indicating  the  possibilities  when 
trained  leadership  and  consecrate 
ed  service  unite  in  a  program  of 
Christian  endeavor. 

Commencing  with  Plymouth 
Church,  where  at  first  little  inter- 
est was  manifested,  a  gradual  but 
steady  increase  in  attendance  has 
been  in  evidence.  Social  activities 
supplemented  religious  work;  a 
fine  young  man  was  provided  by 
First  Church,  Salt  Lake  City,  to 
superintend  the  Sunday  School. 
The  actual  value  of  the  organiza- 
tion soon  put  it  "on  the  man,"  so 
that  additions  to  the  enrolment  of 
the  school  came  voluntarily  from 


families  moving  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  later  on  several  mothers 
asked  for  the  consecration,by  bap- 
tism, of  their  little  ones.  Then 
came  the  impetus  of  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas.  For  the  latter  oc- 
casion the 
Sunday 
School 
building 
and  the 
church  a  u  - 
d  i  to  r  i  um 
was  a  r  - 
ranged  for. 
Then  on 
the  Sunday 
preceding 
the  time  set 
for  the 
Christmas 
festivities 
the  grate  in 
the  furnace  fell  to  pieces.  The 
foundry  men  were  appealed  to,  and 
to  the  suprise  and  delight  of  the 
workers,  cast  a  new  grate  and  de- 
livered it  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

At  Sandy,  not  only  is  Christian 
work  very  difficult,  but  because  of 
a  general  spirit  of  indilTerence,  all 
movements  for  the  betterment  of 
the  community  suffer.  To  some 
extent,  however,  our  own  work  i.s 
gaining  on  account  of  our  having 
a  good  corps  of  teachers,  and  a 
superintendent  who  is  much  ap- 
preciated. The  room  in  which  the 
Sunday  School  meets  is  also  very 
attractive.  Several  families  are 
poor  and  shiftless  in  their  habits 
and  this  has  resulted  in  the  boys 
forming  an  "Overall  Brigade"  and 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOCIBTT  U7 

alt  aereeing  to  attend  Sunday  sight  was  the  Beginners'  Lesson 
School  cloaked  in  that  garb.  Not  Book  which  lay  on  the  center  table. 
only  has  this  had  its  effect  along  The  mother  told  me  how  much  Lil- 
attendance  lines,  but  other  "stay-     Han    (five  years  old)    learned  at 

Sunday  School.  "Every 
evening,"  she  said, 
when  her  father  comes 
home,  he  takes  Lillian 
in  his  lap  and  she  tells 
him  her  Sunday  School  * 
lesson  again.  She  re- 
members other  things 
you  teach  her,  too." 
"What  things?"  I 
asked.  "Oh,  she  says  a 
piece  that  begins  'The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,' 
and  something  about 
'Our  Father,  Who  Art 
in  Heaven,' "  was  the 
reply. 

at-homes"  have  joined  the  ranks,  know  the  Ijord's  Prayer,  did  not 
Moreover,  the  juniors  are  using  recognize  it,  in  fact,  and  had  never 
very  effectively  the  Missionary  ^^ned  a  Bible  and  the  family  is 
Education  Chart,  and  both  Senior  American  bom  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Junior  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Societies  gnd  brought  up  in  the  public 
have  been  organized  with  a  total  schools.  Of  course,  the  family  has 
enrolment  of  forty-six.  a  Bible  now   with    certain    refer- 

The  Bountiful  School,  great  in  ences  marked,  and  I  am  hoping 
interest  and  fine  in  spirit,  is  mak-  that  in  teaching  Lillian,  the  father 
ing  encouraging  ad- 
vancement along  many 
lines  of  effort.  We 
believe  that  its 
name  is  prophetic  of 
the  entire  work  of 
which  it  is  the  center. 
Difficulties  face  the 
workers  on  every  hand ; 
problems  many  and  ser- 
ious have  to  be  met  and 
dealt  with;  a  challeng- 
ing program  calls  con- 
stantly for  patience, 
perseverance  and  cour- 
age, but  with  the 
knowledge  that  God  is 

on  the  winning  side  the  sandy  .tunior  endeavorbrs 

outcome  is  assured.    At  ,         .,  ,  4.1,    n,  ,. 

the  close  of  a  recent  report  Miss  and  mother  may  learn  the  Way 
Gile  says:  "I  was  in  the  home  of  the  daughter  is  travehng,  and  take 
one  of  the  Sunday  School  pupils  the  the  same  path.  *_*And  a  htUe  child 
ottier  day,  and  the  only  book   in     shall  lead  themi 


THE  SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  JUNE 


YOUR  GIFTS  ON  CIULDREN'S  DAY  WILL  MAKE  POSSIBLE 

New  Hisaioiuiry  Sunday  Scbook  for  »ome  27JXM,000  of  Boys 
•ltd  Girla  ami  Young  People  in  the  United  Stales,  nominally 
Proteitaot,  who  are  not  in  any  Sunday  School. 

Our  ConsresBtional  Share  of  Tfacie  Twenty-Mven  Millioiu  b 
One  Million,  Three  Hundred  and  Seventjr-Bve  Thonaand 

SOME  OUTSTANDING  FIGURES  CONCERNING  THE  UN- 
CHURCHED CHILDREN  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

In  Oklahoma,  there  are  450,000  who  never  go  to   Sunday  ScfaooL 
In  Washington,  there  500,000  who  never  go  to  Sunday  School. 
In  Texas,  there  770,000  who  never  go  to  Sunday  SchooL 

WHY? 

BECAUSE  THERE   IS   NO  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  FOR   THEM 
TO  GO  TOl 

In  Fifteen  Western  States  there'are  15,000  School  DiBtricts  without  a  Sunday  School, 
or  any  other  kind  of  religious  service 


One  of  109  Uibbion  Sunda 
Tiiouai 

For  Information  about  the  Children's  Day  Service  addreaa 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL   EXTENSION    SOCIETY 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  ANNUITY  FUND  for  CONGREGA- 

TIONAL  MINISTERS  and  THE  BOARD 

of  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


THE  STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 

MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


ffkMyW  that  the  Pilgrim  Memo- 
J\]  rial  Fund  has  reached  such 
Jir\  proportions,  and  the  An- 
nuity Fund  is  offering  member- 
ships on  the  Expanded  Plan,  ha3 
the  usefulness  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Board  of  Ministerial  Belief 
ceased,  or  will  it  soon  cease?  These 
questions  are  in  the  minds  of  some 
ministers  and  many  laymen  who 
have  been  faithful  supporters  of 
Ministerial  Relief  for  years.  Un- 
certainty as  to  the  answer  is  so 
grave  a  peril  to  a  great  body  of 
our  ministry  that  the  questions 
deserve  careful  and  explicit  reply. 

In  a  sentence,  the  Congrega- 
tional Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 
and  the  State  Relief  Societies  have 
not  ceased  to  function,  cannot 
cease  to  function,  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  in  their  income 
for  any  period  that  is  now  visible 
to  the  most  far-seeing  eye. 

The  situation  is  as  follows: 
The  Original  Plan  of  the  Annuity 
Fund  has  now  986  members. 
These  members  have  disability 
and  death  protection  to  a  modest 
amount,  depending  on  their  years 
of  service,  but  in  no  case  to  ex- 
ceed $350.  The  Expanded  Plan 
which  has  just  begun  its  operation 
has  as  yet  less  than  forty  mem- 
bers. The  most  of  these  members 
are  comparatively  young  men, 
have  made  slight  payments,  and 
have  as  yet  only  a  small  amount  to 
their  credit,  with  a  consequently 
small  protection  in  case  of  sick- 
ness.     What    happens    in    either 


case,  if  sickness,  or  sudden  death 

ensues?    Rev. ,  an  honored 

and  worthy  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  a  member  of  the  Original 
Plan.  Sudden  illness  came  with 
a  complete  breakdown.  The  An- 
nuity Fund,  bound  by  its  proper 
legal  limitations,  which  are  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  could  allow  him 
only  $200  disability  benefit.  Ap- 
peal was  made  at  once  to  the  Con- 
gregational Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief  to  supplement  this  $200 
with  any  aid  in  their  power.  As 
a  result  a  grant  of  $100  was  im- 
mediately made  to  be  added  to  the 
disability  benefit  —  an  amount 
small  enough,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  nevertheless  fifty  per 
cent,  of  his  annuity,  and  all  that 
the  Board  was  able  to  add.  Ev- 
ery lover  of  our  ministry  will 
share  in  the  thanksgiving  of  the 
officers  of  the  Board  over  a  letter 
that  came  from  a  triend  of  this 
minister.  "Rev. died  on  Sun- 
day evening  in  a  sanitarium  to 
which  he  was  taken  the  day  be- 
fore. You  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  when  the  grant  arrived 
last  week,  he  was  cheered  for  a 
moment,  and  his  wife  and  he  sang 
together  the  doxology."  Who  is 
not  comforted  with  the  thought 
that  this  beloved  brother  was 
cheered  in  his  last  days  with  this 
remembrance  of  Christian  affec- 
tion and  with  the  assurance  that 
those  he  left  behind  would  be  like- 
wise remembered  when  he  was 
gone?    He  turned  his  face  to  the 
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Long  Day  with  a  new  peace  in  hia 
heart,  because  the  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Relief  is  still  in  action. 

Fortunately  no  such  case  of  sud- 
den collapse  has  yet  taken  place 
in  the  number  of  those  who  have 
joined  under  the  Expanded  Plan, 
but  in  the  Providence  of  God  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  upon  some 
men  who  are  still  in  the  prime  of 
life  with  wives  and  children  to  bi 
cared  for,  disease  and  death  may 
fall.  Very  probably  they  are 
ministers  on  small  salaries,  who 
in  the  end,  are  to  receive  the 
largest  proportion  of  benefit  from 
our  noble  Pilgrim  Fund,  but  who, 
after  several  years,  will  have  less 
than  $1,000  to  their  credit  with 
which  to  purchase  a  disability  an- 
nuity for  themselves  or  a  widow's 
annuity  for  the  one  who  is  left. 
In  such  cases,  which  are  almost 
sure  to  arise,  the  Board  of  Minis- 
terial Relief  is  their  hope,  their 
comfort  and  their  exceeding  re- 
ward. If  our  churches  would  con- 
tribute with  sufficient  generosity 
to  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief, 
or  if  individuals  would  follow  the 
exalted  example  of  Mrs.  D.  Willis 
James  in  making  a  large  bequest 
for  Ministerial  Relief,  the  Board 
could  stand  as  an  assurance  of 
protection  for  every  worthy  Con- 
gregational minister,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Annuity  Fund, 
against  the  sudden  disasters  of 
life  and  for  the  protection  of  his 
widow  and  children. 

In  addition  to  the  1,000  minis- 
ters who  are  now  members  of  the 
Annuity  Fund  there  are  at  least 
800  Congregational  ministers  who 
are  already  too  old  to  become 
members  of  the  Annuity  Fund 
and  who  consequently  cannot 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Fund.  Many  of 
these  800  veterans  have  served 
the  churches  on  very  small  sal- 
aries and  have  been  able  to  make 
no  saving  against  the  day  of  old 
age.     The  day  of  retirement,  to 


which  those  who  are  comfortably 
situated  look  forward  with  a 
blessed  serenity,  is  to  others  a  day 
of  darkness  and  not  of  light.  It 
has  meant  the  cessation  of  salary, 
increasing  and  bitter  economies, 
in  some  cases  complete  depen- 
dence. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  was  a  min- 
ister whose  sermons  were  the 
stimulus  and  guide  of  the  best  and 
most  thoughtful  people  in  a  small 
village.  The  contributions  of  his 
pen  were  from  time  to  time  ac- 
cepted by  some  of  the  leading 
magazines  in  the  country;  a  man 
of  culture,  integrity  and  charac- 
ter, but  not  gifted  with  the  qual- 
ity of  "push,'*  which  has  some 
value  even  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been 
the  prophet  and  inspirer  of  minds 
that  are  sincere  and  appreciative, 
but  always  with  a  pitiably  small 
salary.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he 
cannot  enter  the  Annuity  Fund 
and  cannot  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Pilgnm  Memorial  Fund. 
Where  shall  he  look  for  the  proper 
leward  for  a  ministry  that  has 
been  Christian  in  every  element? 
The  Congregational  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Relief  says  to  such  a  man, 
"Up  to  the  limit  of  the  gifts  of  tiie 
churches  we  will  grant  you  a  pen- 
sion on  the  basis  of  the  invaluable 
service  that  you  have  rendered." 
The  time  will  never  come  when  the 
Annuity  Fund  will  include  our 
ministry  to  such  a  perfect  extent 
that  the  call  for  such  service  of  re- 
ward will  no  longer  exist.  The  Di- 
rectors of  the  Board  of  Relief 
cherish  no  intention  to  destroy 
thrift  and  self-dependence  by 
granting  pensions  equal  to  what 
can  be  secured  if  a  man  will  m^e 
his  own  payments  under  the  An- 
nuity Fund,  but  for  those  who  are 
already  too  old,  an4  who  have 
valid  reasons  for*  not  becoming 
members  of  the  Fund,  the  Board 
of  Relief  should  be  their  assur- 
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ance  of  an  enduring,  Christian  ap^ 
preciation.  The  extent  of  that  as- 
surance will  depend  on  the  con- 
tinued generosity  of  the  churches. 

There  will  always  be  a  large 
class  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  deem  it  impossible  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Annuity 
Fund.  Perhaps  they  have  large 
families,  their  children  are  in  col- 
lege, invalids  are  dependent  on 
them,  salaries  are  small,  employ- 
ment is  intermittent — ^many  cir- 
cumstances intervene  to  prevent 
men  from  acting  according  to  the 
normal,  average  principle.  Con- 
sequently, when  sickness  and 
death  befall,  and  their  friends 
have  done  the  best  they  could  for 
the  widow  and  little  children, 
there  is  only  one  source  to  which 
they  can  turn  for  the  help  that 
they  need.  The  National  and 
State  Societies  have  on  their  roll 
670  grantees,  which  represent 
670  families.  The  contributors  to 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 
can  be  sure  that  nothing  which 
they  do  is  more  completely  an  ex- 
pression of  the  very  spirit  of 
Christ  than  grants  of  this  Board 
to  those  who  are  its  beneficiaries. 

Some  recent  transactions  indi- 
cate the  way  in  which  the  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief   is  working. 

Rev.  was  a  successful  and 

trusted  minister  in  the  South. 
Death  struck  him  low,  leaving  a 
wife  and  little  children.  The  bills 
incurred  by  the  sickness  and  death 
had  to  be  met.  After  the  church 
and  the  widow  had  done  their  ut- 
most, these  bills  were  met  by  the 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 
the  following  letter  was  received 
from  a  business  man  in  the  com- 
munity. "I  am  enclosing  receipt 
from  the  undertaker  and  doctor 
for  $— ,  covering  the  draft  from 
the  Mmisterial  Relief  Board,  for 
which  I  wish  to  express  the  grati- 
tude of  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity in  geneoral." 

The  Superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Distarict  wrote,  concern- 


ing the  same  matter:  "I  enclose 
the  receipt  covering  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  generous  check  which 
you  sent  through  me,  and  again  I 
want  to  assure  you  of  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  denominational  ef- 
ficiency and  generosity  expressed 
in  this  case." 

From  the  widow  came  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "I  certainly  do  ap- 
preciate what  you  have  done  for 
me  and  I  thank  the  Ministerial  Re- 
lief Fund.  I  think  the  Congrega- 
tional  Church  is  the  greatest 
church  on  earth.  I  will  always  love 
it  for  what  it  has  done  for  me." 

From  the  widow  of  a  minister 
in  the  North,  to  whom  the  aid  of 
the  Board  is  being  given,  come 
these  words  descriptive  of  the 
boys  whom  the  Board  of  Relief  is 
helping  to  get  a  start  in  life:  "I 
think  my  boys  are  pretty  fine  and 
they  deserve  quite  a  bit  of  credit 
for    growing    up    so    clean    and 

straight.     is  fifteen  and  a 

senior  in  High  School.  He  is  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  High  School 
paper,  stands  third  highest  in  a 
class  of  seventy-five  in  scholar- 
ship, carries  five  studies  and  has 
just  been  chosen  to  take  the  lead- 
ing part  in  the  annual  High 
School  play.  Last  Spring  he  won 
a  sterling  silver  medal  at  the  Uni- 
versity of for  taking  sec- 
ond place  in  the  400-yard  dash  at 
a  track  meet.  Also,  last  week  he 
represented  our  church  here  in  an 
older  boj^*  conference  held  at  — ." 

Do  the  fathers  and  mothers  in 
our  Congregational  churches,  who 
want  their  own  boys  to  have  a 
chance  in  life,  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  help  this  mother  set  these 
two  straight,  clean,  American  lads 
in  the  way  of  service  with  a  good 
education?  If  the  Board  of  Re- 
lief had  the  means,  every  widow 
of  a  Congregational  minister, 
standing  with  her  back  to  the  wall 
and  with  her  little  ones  clutching 
her  skirts,  would  receive  the  prom- 
ise that  want  and  dependence 
should  never  be  their  portion. 
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TO  STATE  CONFERENCES  AND  LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

^  ROMPT  attention  is  requested  to  the  following  suggested  action, 

jP  ^'Whereas,  Denominational  plans  for  years  in  the  making  are 
now  coming  to  fruition  and  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  in  its  mas- 
sive and  increasing  total  is  making  the  Annuity  Plan  available  as  a 
financial  security  against  the  needs  of  disability  and  old  age,  and 

"Whereas,  Its  power  for  good  depends  upon  the  membership 
of  the  ministers  through  the  payinent  by  or  for  them  of  sums  sci- 
entifically determined,  without  which  the  benefits  are  not  available, 
and 

"Whereas,  Membership  of  all  ministers  is  a  means  of  fellow- 
ship, of  security  and  consequent  peace  of  mind,  and  of  substantial 
relief  in  old  age  or  disability, 

"Therefore,  Resolved,  That  the 

Association,  in  line  with  the  action  of  the  National  Council,  call 
upon  each  church  in  its  membership  to  assume  as  an  item  of  the 
regular  annual  budget,  and  to  instruct  its  treasurer  to  pay  annually, 
one-half  of  the  dues  of  the  Pastor's  membership  in  the  Annuity 
Fund  for  Congregational  Ministers,  this  action  to  apply  to  any  min- 
ister regularly  settled  over  the  parish  during  the  period  of  his  in- 
cumbency. 

"And,  Further  Resolved,  That  this  Association  appoint  a 
committee  of  three,  charged  to  bring,  and  to  commend  persuasively, 
the  action  herein  taken  to  the  attention  of  the  churches  of  our  As- 
sociation and,  finally,  that  this  committee  be  asked  to  report  to  the 
next  meeting  of  this  body." 


THE  DOUGHBOY  AND  THE  VETERAN 


^^AST  year  two  High  School 
41  I  boys  in  South  Church,  Con- 
JS^  cord.  New  Hampshire,  Ed- 
ward Odey  and  Carl  David  Eric- 
son,  produced  before  their  church 
school  a  little  play  illustrating  the 
work  of  the  Congregational  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief,  the  Annuity 
Fund  for  Congregational  Minis- 
ters and  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund.  It  was  so  intelligent  in  its 
grasp  of  the  work  of  the  Boards, 
so  bright  and  "full  of  pep,"  that 
the  Secretaries  secured  the  con- 
sent of  its  authors  for  its  general 
presentation  in  connection  with 
the  Missionary  Education  Chart 
Plan.  It  is  necessarily  revised  and 
extended  to  meet  altered  .condi- 
tions and  this  larger  use,  but  the 
characters,  the  general  plan  and 
much  of  the  original  language  is 
retained.  It  was  sent  last  month 
to  the  Church  Schools  in  the  hope 


that  it  may  be  produced  widely. 
Any  school  failing  to  receive  a 
copy,  or  any  Young  People's  So- 
ciety, or  friend  of  the  Board 
wishing  one,  may  send  to  the  Gai- 
eral  Secretary,  875  L^ngton 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  large  service  rendered  by 
these  boys  is  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. May  it  stimulate  many 
others  to  aid  the  Boards  in  similar 
fashion.  The  production  of  an 
original  program  of  appealing 
power  is  worth  as  much  as  a  great 
gift. 

The  Missionary  Education  De- 
partment, 14  Beacon  Street,  Bos- 
ton, will  be  delighted  to  receive  any 
such  programs.  Due  credit  will  be 
given  for  such  as  are  found  usable, 
but  by  far  the  greatest  return  will 
be  the  consciousness  of  valuable 
service  rendered. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


THE  WOMAN'S  AUXILIARY  IN 

THE  LOCAL  CHURCH 
^•r  HE   challenge   of  the   great 

ill  ^^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  denomina- 
^r  tion  must  be  shared  by  the 
women  of  our  churches,  particu- 
larly by  that  unit  of  power  and 
adiievement,  that  dsmamic  of  the 
life  of  the  local  church — ^the  Wom- 
an's Society.  From  this  group  radi- 
ate all  influences  which  affect  the 
social,  economic,  benevolent  and 
devotional  life  of  the  church  and 
here  should  be  found  the  most  effi- 
cient organization  that  these  bene- 
fits may  be  realized  by  the  local 
church* 

The  puri>ose  of  organization  is 
twofold :  The  conservation  and  .de- 
velopment of  resources  in  mate- 
rial and  power,  and  elimination  of 
unnecessary  machinery  and  conse- 
quent loss  of  energy.  Its  value  is 
evident  in  its  efficiency  to  mobilize 
aU  forces  to  attain  some  great  ob- 
jective. It  should  be  simple  in 
method,  sane  in  activity,  fraternal 
in  fellowship,  enthusiastic  in  mem- 
bership. The  peril  to  efficiency 
lies  in  providing  machmery  with- 
out developing  life.  We  should 
keep  our  enthusiasms  and  ideals 
well  to  the  fore.  We  should  ideal- 
ize our  institutions — ^not  institu- 
tionalize our  ideals. 

Efficient  organization  relates  it- 
self to  fellowship  with  other  inter- 
denominational bodies.  If  we  thus 
may  realize  such  enthusiastic  co- 
operation through  efficient  organ- 
ization we  may  exi>erience  the  sat- 
isfaction of  accomplishment  ex- 
pressed in  the  Master's  promise 
and  interpreted  by  Saint  Paul — 
that  prince  of  efficiency — ^''Greater 


things  than  these  shall  ye  do" — 
because  ''All  the  building  fitly 
framed  and  knit  together  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplieth  ac- 
cording to  the  working  in  due 
measure  of  each  several  part 
maketh  increase  to  the  building  up 
of  the  body  in  love." 

Efficient  organization  considers 
not  the  group  only  but  also  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual;  not 
intelligence  and  activity  in  one 
field  but  in  all  fields  of  missionary 
philanthropic  church  life  and  en- 
deavor. 

Efficient  organization  should 
relate  itself  to  the  youth  of  the 
church  in  its  respective  groups 
with  broad  sympathy,  tactful  ap- 
proach and  helpful  suggestions  for 
constructive  programs. 

Hie  modem  missionary  society 
is  an  evolution  from  earlier  forms 
of  organization.  The  Ladies'  Aid 
was  the  pioneer.  Dorcas  was  the 
president  of  this  society.  Later  in 
succession  the  Missionary  Aid,  the 
Cent  Societies,  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  the  Wom- 
an's Home  Missionary  Society. 
None  of  these  forms  is  found  to  be 
equal  to  meet  the  present  day 
task.  Therefore  the  merger  of 
the  above  and  other  units  of  wo- 
men's church  organizations  is  the 
present  prevailing  type  or  general 
body  variously  known  as  Associa- 
tion, Union,  Guild. 

The  aim  of  the  model  organiza- 
tion is  to  study  and  build  up  the 
missionary,  philanthropic  and  so- 
cial life  of  the  church,  having  re- 
gard to  the  lines  along  which  such 
endeavor  has  been  pursued  in  the 
past  and  such  additional  interest 
as  the  religious  and  civic  better- 
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ment  of  the  present  day  requires. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
a  program  of  activity  and  in- 
formation attractively  presented. 
The  life  of  the  church  cannot  at- 
tain to  a  higher  level  of  mission- 
ary activity  than  that  which  is  set 
by  the  women  of  the  church. 

There  is  a  subconsciousness  in 
the  membership  that  the  women 
will  do  the  mothering,  and  they 
will;  but  the  mothering  must  be 
that  leadership  in  the  realm  of 
moral  and  spiritual  endeavor — 
that  counsel  which  guides  wisely 
to  new  fields  of  service  as  they 
present  themselves;  that  courage 
which  undertakes  greater  respon- 
sibilities for  the  church  in  those 
larger  fields  which  invite  to  splen- 
did adventures  of  faith.  It  must 
not  be  the  mothering  which  cares 
for  the  physical  needs  of  the 
church  only.  The  model  woman's 
society  i^  a  unit  acting  as  one 
body.  It  administers  all  the  mis- 
sionary activity  which  is  the  share 
of  the  women;  provides  the  social 
occasions  of  the  church  as  they 
occur;  relates  itself  sympathetic- 
ally to  the  philanthropies  of  the 
community  and  to  all  expansion  of 
tjhe  scope  of  the  service  of  the 
church.  Here  is  opportunity  for 
ministering  to  the  poor  and  him 
that  hath  no  helper;  to  the  sick 
and  bereaved;  the  aged  and  the 
stranger  within  our  gates;  to  the 
housekeeping  of  the  church  and  to 
the  definite  denominational  serv- 
ice in  mission  fields  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Particularly  are  the  women  of 
our  churches  responsible  for  their 
share  of  the  increased  apportion- 
ment under  the  Congregational 
World  Movement  and  the  work  of 
Reconstruction — ^making  a  well- 
balanced  program  for  head  and 
heart  and  hand. 

When  one  thinks  and  acts  in 
world  terms,  one  is  able  to  under- 
stand    responsibilities     involving 


these  relationships  naturally.  The 
membership  s^iould  include  all 
women  of  the  church.  We  have 
used  the  volunt^r  metiiod  too 
long.  The  need  is  urgent!  The 
King's  business  requires  haste  and 
his  army  must  be  recruited  to  the 
full  quota.  Use  the  selective  draft 
and  enlistment  until  the  end  of  the 
war  against  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness, when  we  shall  crown  Him 
Lord  of  all.  This  calls  for  enrol- 
ment of  every  woman. 

The  method  of  the  Model  So- 
ciety is  by  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee  sufficiently  representative 
which  through  sub-committees 
plans  programs  one  year  in  ad- 
vance. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

♦ 

TOPIC  FOR  MAY,  1921 

"BUILDERS  OP  THE  COMMUNITY" 

Congregational  Board  of 

Ministerial  Relief 

HYMN:    "O  God  Our  Help  In  Ages  Past" 
Scripture.    Deut  31:1-13  Selectiona  from 
the  last  words  of  a  great  leader 
of  the  people  to  his  successor. 
11  Cor.  6:1-10.    Paul's  Ministry. 
PhU.  4:9.19.    Liberal  Givers. 
Prayer: 

Remembering  the  Church  Pastor,  all 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  aged  and 
the  infirm. 
Hymn:     "Ye  Christian  Heralds,  go  pro- 
claim." 
THE  BUILDERS  AT  THEIR  TASK 

Selections  from  the  leaflet:  "Our  Hon- 
ored Veterans."  Personal  testimonies  from 
those  present  to  the  work  of  pastors  they 
have  known. 

THE  BUILDERS  DISABLED 

Short  extracts  from  accounts  In  The 
American  Mission abt  1920,  July,  p.  248: 
Sept.  p.  310:  Oct  p.  377-379. 
Hjrmn:     "Master,  No  Offering  Costly  and 
Sweet." 

THE  DEBT  OP  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE 
COMMUNITY  TO  THE  BUILDERS 

Honoring  the  veterans.     The  share  of 
the  wife  and  children.    How  we  may  pay 
the  debt.    (See  leaflets). 
Hymn:    "We  Give  Thee  Bat  Thine  Own." 

Write  for  new  material  and  for  the 
leaflets  "Service  Grants  for  the  Mlnl8ten> 
of  Christ,"  "The  Annuity  Fund"  and  •TTie 
Fourfold  Work  for  Congregational  Min- 
isters" to  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Rice,  D.  D.,  376 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Inring  C.   Gaylord.  Trwtmir^r  -  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  March.   1921 
The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

Income  for  March  from  Investmenta 16.185. 62 

Prevloosly    acknowleilflred    27.812.70 


122.998.22 


Current  Receipts 


KASTKRN   DISTRICT 

MAIMB— 1367.34. 

Aahliuid:  Union  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.39. 
Aakom:  Ch.  bbl.  roods  for  Athena.  Ala.;  Mra.  A. 
B.  S..  for  Fort  Berthold  Miasion,  5.  Dexter: 
S.  S..  2.  EaatiMTt:  Central  Ch.,  6.48.  Limerick: 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  .10.  Madlaon;  S.  8.. 
5.80.  New  Sharwi:  Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.65. 
North  Anson:  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  10.50. 
Portland:  State  Street  Ch..  200;  Weat  Ch..  33:37: 
S.  S..  7.13:  Woodsforda  Ch..  Jr.  C.  B.  Sac.,  bbl. 
Kooda  for  Athena.  Ala.  Searsport:  £tocond  8.  S.. 
3.  Solon:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.34.  Water- 
ferd:  First  Ch..   18.60. 

The    Woman's   Home     Mlsstomurj     Union      of 
Maine.    Mrs.   C.   E.    Leach.   Treaaurer.    161.03 
2VBW  HAMPSHIRE— 1511.86. 

(Donations   1150.42;   Lers^cy  1361.44.) 

Bristol:  Ch..  80.06.  East  Deny:  First  Ch.. 
13.26.  Lebanon:  Ch..  94.50.  Orfm'dTllle:  8.  S.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  2.37.  Salem  Depot:  8.  S..  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  5.25.  Swanscy:  Ch..  8.90:  S.  8.. 
1.10. 

Leniejr 

Roscawcn,  Samoel  N.   Allen.  1.084.32.     Reserve 
U^acy  722.88)  361.44. 
VERMONT— 1100. 17. 

Barre:  8.  8.  (Jr.  Dept.)  1.66.  Borllnvton:  Trof. 
S.  P,  B..  for  Toovaloo  Collese.  6.  Cornwall:  8. 
8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.50.  East  St.  4ohn»btinr: 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.60.  Enosbiirc:  Mrs. 
E.  L..  for  Mcintosh.  Oa..  1.16.  Hartford:  Sec- 
ond Ch.,  8.  8..  6.38;  Lincoln  Memorial.  Ulnes- 
barv:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  12.  Lyndon rilie; 
Mrs.  C.  F..  for  Mcintosh.  Ga..  5.  Melndoe  Falls: 
S.  S..  2.60.  North  Bcanlncton:  First  Ch..  3.95. 
North  Craftsbory:  S.  8..  5.91.  Orleans:  S.  S..  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  10:  Richmond:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. 4.82.  St*  Johnsbory:  South  8.  S..  5.25: 
Sooth  Ch..  8.  8.  Lincoln  Memorial.  4.58.  Sooth 
Dnbory:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.  Sooth  Hero: 
8.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial,  l.fSiThetford:  8.  8. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  1.99.  Thetford:.  S.  S.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  2.26.  Underbill:  S.  8.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  3.60.  Yerrennes:  8.  S..  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  6.20.  Westmore:  8.  S..  Lincoln 
Memorial.  3.51.  Wlldor:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial, 
7.46. 
MASSACHUSETTS— 18.699. 90. 

(DonaUons  2.233.24:  Legacies  1.466.66). 

Andorer;  Free  Ch.  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial. 
4.42.  Aahlleld:  Ch..  5.92.  Athol:  Mrs.  W.  H.  6.. 
10.:  Mrs.  O.  F.  D..  8..  for  Talladega  College. 
BaHard  Yale:  Y.  P.  8.  C.  E..  4.25.  BUlerlea:  Ch.. 
80.  Boston:  Pilgrim  8.  8..  25.:  Union  Ch..  bbl. 
(oods  for  Marion.  Ala.:  W.  E.  P..  for  Straight 
Colleco.  50.:  M.  8..  for  Straight  College.  20.  Box- 
hOToacfa:  Erangelical  Ch.,  4.12^  Brockton:  First 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  6.02.  Brookileld:  Mrs. 
U.  B.  J..  10:  Miss  B.  J..  6.  for  Straight  College. 
BrookUne:  Leyden  8.  8..  40:  C.  F.  C.  for  S.  A. 
Talladega  Ck>llege.  12.  Clinton:  First  8.  S..  10: 
German  Bran.  8.  S..  L76.  Dalton:  C.  A  and  L. 
B.  L..  Straight  Colleg.  5.  Danvers:  First 
Ch.  fl.  8..   Lincoln  Memorial.   5.     Dorchester:  Vil- 


lage Ch.  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  9.65.  Draant: 
First  S.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial,  7.72.  East  Boston: 
Williams  8.  8..  in  Mayerick  Ch..  17.60:  East 
Taonton:  Ch.,  3.  Eaathampton:  O.  C  B..  for 
Straight  College  2.  Edgartown:  8.  S.,  Lincoln 
Memorial.  8.  Erwett:  Mystic  Side  8.  8..  Lincoln 
Memorial,  10.  FaU  RItst:  Central  8.  8..  for 
Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn.,  7:  First  8.  8.,  83;  Pilgrim 
S.  S..  3;  A.  F.  D..  for  Talladega  College.  8:  A. 
S.  B.  D..  for  Straight  College.  6.  Eayrllle:  Mrs. 
S.  H.  O.,  3.  Feeding  Hills:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. 18.  Flsherrille:  Union  8.  8.,  Lincoln  Me- 
Memorial.  5.56.  Fltchborg:  Rollstone  Ch..  93.83. 
Framlngham:  Mrs.  E.  8.  8..  for  Saluda  Semin- 
ary. 16.68.  Great  BarrlngtMi:  C.  8.  R..  for 
Straight  College.  2.  Greenfield:  Second  Ch.,  67.50. 
Hamilton:  8.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  1.43.  Har- 
vard: Evan.  (^..  8.  Hatfield:  Mra.  T.  Q..  Sr..  for 
Straight  College.  1.  HaTorblll:  West  Ch.  S.  8.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  2.20.  Huntington:  First  Ch.. 
5:  First  8.  8.,  2.  Jamaica  Plain:  Boylston  8.  8.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  8.67.  Lee:  M.  L.  B.,  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  25.  Lexington:  Hancock  S.  8.. 
for  bed  in  Humacao  Hospital,  50.  Lynn:  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  S.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  4.69.  Maldco: 
First  S.  S..  61.07.  BCattapolsett:  Ch..  87.45;  8. 
S..  12.55.  Marblehcad:  Mrs.  J.  J.  H.  G..  50. 
Melrose  Highlands:  Ch..  69.96.  Milton:  East  Ch.. 
9.80.  Bllttlneagoa:  Ch.,  11.90.  Mootgomeryi  B. 
and  H.  K..  for  Straight  College.  8.  NepMisei: 
Trinity  8.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  16.05.  New- 
bnry:  First  Ch..  16.51.  Newboryport:  Belleville 
S.  S..  8.  Newton:  Centre  Ch..  8.  8..  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. 19.04;  J.  A.  G..  for  Talladega  College.  2: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  K..  for  Straight  College.  10: 
C.  H.  L..  for  Straight  College,  10.  Newton  High- 
lands: W.  H.  M.  See.,  three  boxes  goods  for 
Athens.  Ala.  Northampton:  "Northampton."  10. 
North  Andover:  Trinitarian  8.  8..  11.98.  N<wth- 
boro:  Ch..  58.73:  8.  S..  14.17.  North  Raynham: 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.  Pepperdl:  8.  8.  of 
Community  Ch..  5.  PIttsfleld:  First  8.  S..  32.26: 
Second  Ch..  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  7.81;  Dor- 
cas Class,  for  Lexington.  Ky..  10:  C.  8..  for 
Talladega  College.  5.  Reading:  8.  S.,  Lincoln 
Memorial,  20.  Rockland:  8.  8..  5.75.  Roxbory: 
Immanuel-Walnut  Ave.  8.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial. 
23.87.  Sheffield:  Ch.,  25.30:  Y.  P.  8.  C.  B..  8. 
So.  Amherst:  C.  J.  K..  for  Straight  Ck>llege.  10. 
South  DeerflHd:  S.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  5. 
South  Hadley:  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  100.  Sooth  Hadley:  W.  M.  Soc..  ^•ox 
groods  for  Talladega  College.  Springfield:  R.  W. 
E..  for  Straight  College.  10:  Mrs.  A.  M.  F..  for 
Tougaloo  College.  20;  I.  G.  F..  for  Talladega 
College.  15;  H.  C.  H..  for  Talladega  College.  10: 
E.  G.,  25:  W.  L.  P..  10.  for  Straight  College. 
Sterling:  Federated  Ch..  for  Lexington.  Ky..  5. 
Swampseott:  8.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  3.80.  Taon- 
ton. Winslow  S.  S..  16.21.  Three  Rivers:  O.  J. 
B..  6.  Wakefield:  Corps  No.  69,  for  'lalladega 
College.  2.  Waltham:  A.  A.  C,  for  Talladega 
College.  3.  Ware:  Mrs.  B.  S.  P..  for  Fort  J*.er- 
thold  Mission.  7.25.  Warren:  W.  D.  B.,  tor 
Straight  College.    5:  Miss  L.   K.   B.,   for  Straight 
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College.  1:  D.  L.  K.  H..  for  Straight  Collece.  2. 
WftTerljr:  Hiss  O.  N..  voods  for  Kino  Mountain. 
N.  C.  Warland:  Trinitarian  8.  8..  2.40.  WHles- 
Ifj:  MlM  E.  H.  K..  for  Talladega  Ck>neve.  2. 
Wellealegr  Hills:  L.  C.  for  Pleasant  HIU  Anadomy. 
2.  Weoham:  Cli..  10.  WMthamirton:  Ch..  €6: 
8.  8..  10:  Lincoln  Memorial.  Westbaro:  8.  8.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  S.70.  West  Boylfton:  8.  8.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  10.  Westfleld:  a.  W.  AI..  for 
8traisht  College.  10:  L.  D.  O.,  ?or  Talladega 
College.  10.  West  Newt«i:  Second  Ch..  Woman's 
Qoild.  goods  for  Talladega  College.  West  Spring- 
Aeld:  Pirst  8.  8..  4. 24.  West  StoekbrMge:  Mrs. 
Union  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  17  cts.  WoUaston: 
First  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  19.29.  Wlnthrop: 
Union  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  .17.  WoUaston: 
8.  8..  7.  Worcester:  Bethany  8.  8..  4.80:  W«r- 
eester:  Old  8outh  Ch..  40.  Tarmooth:  First  8. 
8..   2.62. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Association  of 
Mass.  and  R.  I.«  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence  Hathe- 
way.  Treasurer.  1439.70. 

Salem:  Tabernacle  Ch..  Woman's  Association, 
for   Piedmont  College.    26. 

"A   Friend   In   Stoneham,"    for    Piedmont   Col- 
lege.   100. 
Total-~|664.70. 

Legacies 
Leominster,  Ellsa  A.   H.   Qrassie.   600. 
Newton.    Luoinda    K.     Cutting.     2.600.00    (Re- 
serve Legacy  ll.733.S4)  866.66. 
RHODE  I8LANI>~I132.86. 

Bristel:  First  Ch..  65.62.  Central  Falls:  8.  8.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  16.67.  Pawtodcet:  Park  Place 
Ch..  Bible  School.  19.06.  Prorldcnoe:  Free  Bran. 
Ch..  88.96.  Ttrerton:  Bliss  Comer  Ch.  and  8.  8.. 
2.66. 

CENTRAL  DISTRItrr 
CONNECTICUT— $1,779.24 

.%nsonla:  German  S.   8..   4.     Bethlehem:  Church 
of  Christ.   Lincoln  Memorial,   for  .Vmerlcan  High- 
landers. 4.40:  Bolton:  8.  8..  1.  Bridgeport:  Black 
Rock  8.   8..    10.10.   Bridgeport:  King's  Highway. 
Ch..   8.   8..   Lincoln  Memorial.   28.66.   BridgepMi: 
West    End    Ch..    two    bbls.    goods    for    Talladega 
College:  A.  L.  B..  for  Talladega  College.   1.  Brls- 
tol:   J.    T.    C.    for  Tougaloo   College.    6.  Burling- 
ton:  Ch..    20.      Canaan:   Pilgrim   Ch.    and   8.    8.. 
12.13.      Centerbrook:   Ch..    9.      Chester:   Ch..    18. 
Colchester:  First  Ch..  by  A.  A.   B..   10:  First  Ch. 
8.    8..    22.      Durham:   S.    8..    12.      East   Canaan: 
Ch..  for  Thomasvllle.  Oa..   10.     Easthampton:  C. 
O.    B..   for  Talladega   College.    25.      East  Haven: 
Ch..  22;  C.  H.  Q..  for  Straight  College.  1.     East 
Norwalk:  Miss  O.    A.    M..    for   Saluda   Seminary. 
6.      Fttrmlngton:    8.    8..    16.26.      Ooshen:    8.    8.. 
4.80.      Greens   Farms:    8.  -8..    Lincoln   Memorial. 
6.46.     Greenwich:  Second  Ch..  65.     Guilford:  First 
8.   8..   8.     Hanover:  8.   8..   8.17.     Hartford:  Asy- 
lum Hill   8.    8..    42.84:  Mrs.    E.   C.   R..    for  Talla- 
dega College.    6.     Ivoryton:  Ch..    11.25:   Kensing- 
ton: 8.   8..   7.80.     Madison:  First  Ch..   L.   H.   M. 
Soc..  for  El  Paso.  Texas.  20.     Marlborough:  8.  8.. 
1.96.     Merlden:    Mrs.     A.     H.     W..     for     Talla- 
dega College.    20.     Middletown:  First   Ch..    25.66. 
Nepaug:  Ch..   8.     Newlngton:  J.   M.   B..   for  Fort 
Berthold  Mission.    5.     New  Haven:  8.   T.   L..    for 
Talladega  College.   6:  Center  Ch.  8.  8..  for  Ryder 
Memorial   Hospital.    16:   Westville   S.    8..    Lincoln 
Memorial    18.46:    New    London:      First      Ch.      of 
Christ.  Woman's  League,  goods  for  Athens.  Ala.: 
Second    8.    8..    24.73.      Nlantlc:    Ch..    13.      North 
Woodstock:   8.    8..    1.76.      Norwalk:  First   8.    8.. 
Lincoln   Memorial.    14.60.     Norwich:  First  8.    8.. 
Lincoln    Memorial,     10:    United    Ch..     26:    United 
Ch..  Sodalitas  Club,  for  Lexington.  Ky..   10.  Mlsa 
E.  M.  N..  for  Talladega  College.   200.     Plalnlleid: 
Ch..  6.     Plalnvllle:  Ch..  18.76.     Sonthlngton:  First 
8.   8..   18.94.     South  Manchester:  Mrs.   H.   C.    C. 
for  Talladega   College.    10.      Thomaston:  First   8. 
8..    6.98:   H.    E.    8..    for   Tougaloo      College.      25. 
Tkvmbnll:    S.    8..    5.86.       Unlonvllle:    8.    S..    10. 
Waterbnry:   Second    Ch..    616.68:   Miss   A.    C.    B.. 
100:  Mrs.   H.    B.    C.    150;  C.   L.   H..   25:  Mrs.   H. 
L.    W..    25.    for    Tougaloo    College.      Watertown: 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    W.    W..    for    Lexington.    Ky..    25. 
Westchester:  8.   8..  Lincoln  Memorial.   1.50.  West 
Hartford:  8.   8..   30.     WhltneyviUe:  S.   8..   7.09. 
NEW   YORK— $3,285.67. 

Aquebogue:   S.    8..    6.64;   L.    M.    8..    three   bbls. 
goods    for    Marlon.    Ala.      Binghamton:    Plymouth 


Ch..  5:  J.  a  D..  10:  A.  J.  N..  1:  H.  J.  a.  S.  for 
Straight  College:  B.   M.  M..   10:  T.   A.   Vf.,  3.  for 
Straight  College.     Brooklyn:  Ch.  of  the  Pilgrims. 
152.35:    Clinton    Avenue    Ch..    2.000:    St.    MaaVu 
Ch..    Bible  School.    10:  St.   Mark's  C3i..    T.    P.   a 
C.    B..    4:    Do-a-Llttle    Circle.    Klnca    Dangbtera. 
bbl.  goods  for  Marion.  Ala:  EL  H.  L..  for  Straight 
College.  10:  Dr.   F.   B.  O..  for  Talladeca  Oollege. 
7.50:  J.    L.   R..    40:   Mra    E.    L.   T..    for   Marien. 
Ala..   7:   "A  Stranger."   for  Straight  Oollece.    ir 
Bnffalo:  H.   K..   15:  H.  W..   10:  for  Straight  Col- 
lege.    Carthage:  Ch.,  12.     Cental  Nyndc:  a  h,, 
Lincoln   Memorial.    4.      Chappaaua:  First    Cb..   & 
8..   1.55.     Chenango  Forks:  8.  8..  2.  ft.      Chnteh 
vllle:  Union  Ch..  21.12:  8.  8..  9.     Caratec:  B.  D. 
B..  for  Straight  College.  6:  Mrs.  a  McC..  10:  H.  P. 
8..   10.  for  Straight  College.  Elmlra:  Mrs.   B.   D.. 
1;  M.   W.   D..   1:  Mrs.   F.   A.   W..   2.    for   MtraJght 
College;  J.  D.  W..  for  Straight  College.  10.     Falvo 
port:  R.  T.  B..  for  Straight  CoUege.   2:  .\.  M.  L.. 
10.     Friendship:  L.  M.  8..  bbl.  goods  for  Marloa. 
Ala.      Groton:   Ch..    Crescent    Class,    for    Straight 
College.  26:  8.   8..  Lincoln  Memcrlal.   9.2ft.     IlnH: 
Union  8.   8..   2.60.   Irondeqaolt:  United  Ch..  Wo- 
man's Guild,  bbl.  goods  for  Marion.  Ala.      fsssss 
town:    Olivet    Community   Ch..    for    Straight    OA- 
lege.    8:    T.    H.    S..    5:    Mrs.    a    J.    W..     5.    tor 
Straight   College.     UtUe  TaUey:  a    a.    S. 
dleCown:  North  Street  8.  8..  for  Mari<m. 
10.      Morrlstown:   First    Ch..    8.61.    New 
8.    S..    Unooln  Memorial.    6:  New  Terk:   Badford 
Park  Ch..  8.  8..   Lincoln  Memorial.  17. 8S:  Forest 
Avenue   8.   a.    16.   (10.    of  which  for  aninrr  af 
Nurse   at   Humacao.    P.    R..    and    6.    for    TJnooln 
Memorial):    Miss    D.    E.    E..    for    Qregorr    Insti- 
tute.   50:    a    a    S..    for   Mary   Elisabeth    Black- 
man  Bed.   Ryder  Memorial  Hospital,   15;  ICra.  B. 
M.    D..    for  Talladega  College.    100:  Mrs.    V.    a. 
for  Talladega  College.    10:   D.    W.   8..    for   TWla- 
dega    College.    250.      North   Collins:  First    a    a. 
6.79.      Orlskany  Falls:   W.    M.    Soc.    bbl,    goods 
for  Talladega  College.     Ponghkeepale:  Firat  a  a. 
Lincoln    Memorial.    15.      Bcnsselaer:    a     a.    If. 
Rlverhead:  Sound  Avenue  Ch..   66.01.    BsfiKintw, 
South  Ch..  for  Straight  College.  10:  K.  D.   dnds. 
bbl.    goods    for    Talladega    College. 
A.    T.    F..    for   Straight    College.    10.      8ai 
Ch..    7.     Searsdale:  8.   8..   8.94.  Shertenrae:   Mm 
O.  P.  N..  for  TaUadega  College.   100:  Mm.    L  R 
D..  box  goods  for  Kings  Mountain.  N.  C 
vllle:  Mrs.  8..  for  Saluda  Seminary.  6. 
Ch..   Lincoln  Memorial.   2.     Spring  YalW:   a    a. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  13.43:  Syraense:  Good  W^UI  Ch. 
SO:  W.   J.   D..   for  Straight  College.   5:  Q.    A.    P.. 
3:  O.  A.  8..  10.  for  Straight  College:  "A  Friend." 
for  Straight  College.  6.     WeUsvlOe:  H.  McK..   for 
Straight  College.   50.;  W.  M.   Soc..  bbl.  goods  for 
Talladega  College. 
NEW  JERSEY— 8415.34. 

Jersey  City:  First  Ch..  C.  E.  Soc..  for  Knrae's 
Salary  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  6:  Miss  A.  a. 
for  Fort  Berthold  Mission.  10.  Chatham:  Stan- 
ley 8.  8..  7.51.East  Orange:  Trinity  Ch..  SIT.M. 
Montclair:  Miss  C  8.  H..  15:  Miss  F.  W..  SS.  ftor 
Tougaloo  College;  "Friends."  goods  tor  TaUa- 
dega College.  Newark:  First.  Jube  Memorial  Ch.. 
8.  8..  10.80.  Orange:  C.  E.  E..  for  Tougaloo  Ool- 
lege.  25.  Upper  Montclair:  Miss  A.  M..  snbnertp- 
tlon  to   "Outlook."    for  King's  Momitain. 

PENNSYLVANIA— 87. 45. 

Allentown:  First  8.  8..  2.46.    Warren:  J.  W.  K.. 
for  Straight  College.   6. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— 822.00. 

Washington:  First   Ch..    for  Talladega  CoUece. 

26:  Cleveland  Park  8.  8..  8. 

OHIO— 871.27. 

Ashland:  First  Ch..  Woman's  Assoc,  bbl.  goods 
for  Talladega  College.  Clevdand:  H.  C  H..  tor 
Talladega  College.  5:  First  Ch..  87:  L  a  Olab. 
for  Marion.  Ala..  6.  Hudson:  Woman's 
tion,  goods  for  -Talladega  College, 
burg:  Ch..  for  Amerioin  Highlanders,  10.27 
O.  O.  H.,  for  Talladega  College.  2. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  G..  D.  A.  R.  Annette  Phillip,  for 
Ploasant  Hill.  Tenn.  19.  Lerrain:  First  Cb.. 
Woman's  Assoc.,  bbl.  goods  for  Talladega  CM- 
lege.  Lucas:  W.  M.  Soc.  two  boxes  for  Ktncs 
Mountain.  N.  C.  Peter sborg:  Mlse  a  D..  2. 
Toledo:  Plsrmouth  Ch..  bbl.  goods  for  Moorhead. 
Miss. 
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INDIANA— SI.  00. 

CkmnhiQBOot  L.  J.  D..  for  Talladesa  College.  6. 
MICHIOAN— 1 477. 8 1. 

DrtiiiH;  First  Ch.,  Woman's  AsaocSatlon.  for 
AtlMiis.  Ala..  25:  Dr.  W.  A.  E.,  for  Touualoo 
OoUece.  16:  Mrs.  A.  D.  F..  for  Fort  Berthold 
Mlaalon.  5.  Hsward  CHj:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memor- 
ial. 1.01.  Laasbw:  Mayflower  Ch..  8.  8..  for 
Talladesa  College.  6.  I«wJlngt<m;  Primary  8.  8.. 
for  Thomasvllle.  Qa.,  5.  Ovid:  8.  8..  Lilncoln 
M«orial.  S.11. 

Mlrhlgaii  Oonsrcsatlflnal  Confercnee.  by  L.  P. 
Halvht,   Treasurer.   1194.69. 

WiBssw's  Home  Missionary  Unloo  of  Mlehlgan, 
fay  Mrs.  L.  8.  Towler,  Treasurer,  226. — (126.  of 
which  specials  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital,  6. 
for  Nurse's  8alary  at  Humacao  Hospital,  and  60. 
for  Bod  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Tbnn.) 

WBdTEBN   DISTRICT 
n^UNOIS— 96. 38  6. 88. 

(Donatlcms  1.986.88:  Legacy  6.000.00) 
ftmhsar;  Ch..  9.44.  Area:  8.  8..  Unooln  Me- 
morial. 6.29.  Austin:  First  Ch..  6.26.  BUr  Woods: 
MiMiafkary  Soc.  bbl.  voods  for  Klnvs  Mountain. 
N.  C  CnikMro:  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Ch.. 
94.41;  Crawford  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  17.79: 
Dorsmus  Ch..  4;  S«ssex  Ch..  8.:  Grand  Avenue  8. 
S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  91.46:  Maplewood  Center 
8.  S.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  4:  Rosers  Park  Ch..  26.: 
Waveiand  Avenue  Ch..  17.04;  F.  W.  C.  for 
TUIadeca  Collese.  100;  Mrs.  J.  Q.. 
jpoods  for  Marion.  Ala.;  B.  O.  H.,  for  Fort 
Borthold  Mission.  10.;  F.  H.  T..  for  Fort  Berthold 
100.:  ''Chicaso  Friend."  90.  DanyiUe: 
Ch..  1.89.  Downers  Grove:  Ch..  19.06. 
»;  mrst  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  10.  Bv- 
t:  First  Ch..  306.26.  Glen  EUyn:  Ch..  9. 
^:  Ch..  96.60:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial,  8.60. 
8.  8.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  4. 91.  Hunt- 
Isgr:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  14.81  Laeon:  Ch.. 
X.41:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.11.  Leo  Center: 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  10.  Mato«Mi:  Union  Ch.. 
LST.  MoUne:  Williams.  White  Co..  for  Tousaloo 
Collece,  26:  W.  P..  for  Tousaloo  College.  6.  Mon- 
r:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.88.  €hik 
IX  Pllvrim  Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial.  20.82;  Sixth 
8.  8.*  Lincoln  Memorial.  10.07.  Pazton:  Ch.. 
4.CS;  8.  8..  1.62.  PcUn:  Ch.,  8.  Peoria:  Union 
16.  Qotecy:  First  Union  Ch..  200.  Bock 
:  Ch..  6.16:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  9.80. 
»:  First  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.62. 
I:  Primary  8.  8..  for  Pleasant  Hill.  Tenn.. 
S.  SprlngfleM:  First  Ch..  8.  Sprlns  Valley:  8. 
8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  10.60.  Sycamore:  First  8. 
8.,  7.06.  West  (?Uca^:  Mrs.  W.  W..  voods  for 
Kftosa  Mountain.  N.  C.  Wheaton:  College  Ch.  of 
duiat  C1.74:  Wheaton  College  8.  8..  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. 96.06.  WUmette:  North  End  Circle,  for 
8alods  Seminary.  10.     Wyanct:  Ch..  8. 

WiBsaw's  HoBBO  Missionary  Union  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson.  Treasurer.  9111.92. 


:,  Mary  Davis  McKnisht.   96.000.00. 
IOWA— 842.46. 

i:  8.  8.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  7.46.  Des 
i:  J.  M.  Q.,  for  Talladega  College,  10.  Mar- 
i:  H.  O.  B.,  for  Talladera  Coll^re.  26. 
i:  Missionary  '800..  box  soods  for  Talla- 
OoUese.  BieevUle:  Golden  Rule  Circle,  box 
soods  for  Talladega  College. 
WISCONSIN— 960. 00. 

■Irsor:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  3.60.  Hartland: 
8.  8..  1.60.  Boscodalo:  Mra  A.  R.  W.,  for  Lex- 
lagtoo.  Ky..  26.  Superior:  Pilgrim  8.  8.,  Lin- 
cofai  Memorial.  20. 

.96. 
it  It,  M.  80c..  bbl.  goods  for  Moor- 
bead.  Miss.  Mtameapolls:  Lowry  Hill.  S.  8..  Lln- 
cofaB  Manorial.  7.62;  O.  A.  Lu.  for  Talladega  Col- 
lage, 26.:  Miss  C.  W..  for  Tahadega  College.  16. 
Tko  Csagrtgational  Confcreoeo  of  Minnesota, 
204».»6. 

]^fiMnf^«*«  Wosaaa's  Homo  Missionary  Union, 
by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Fancher.  Treasurer,  107.49. 

MI8SOUBI— 997. 60. 

a  L.    8.   O.,   for  Talladega  College.    6. 

City:  O.  J.  H..  for  Talladega  College.  10: 

A.    T.    8..    for   Talladega   College,    10.     Lebanon: 
First  Ch..  9.60.     Sedalla:  Second  Ch..  3. 
KANSAS— 9117.44. 

City:  Mrs.  W.  E.  M.,  goods  for  Will- 


cox  Academy.  Douglas:  Mrs.  W..  goods  for  Will- 
cox  Academy.  Enporla:  Mrs.  J.  H.  J.  B.»  goods  for 
Wllloox  Academy.  Humboldt:  "A  Friend."  2.60. 
Plevna:  Mrs.  N.  8..  goods  for  Wilcox  Academy. 
Sabetha:  8.  8..  12.90;  Mrs.  R.  M.  McC.  goods 
for  Willcox  Academy.  Seneca:  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.. 
goods  for  Willcox  Academy. 

Through    The    Kansas    Congregational    Confer- 
ence. 102.04. 
NEBRASKA— 969. 49. 

Fairmont:   Ch..    92.      Grafton:    8.    8..    Lincoln 
Memorial.  6.     Grand  Island:  German  Pilgrim  Ch.. 
7.      Uneoln:   Tine    Ch..    12.29.      Sutton:    Ch..    5. 
Wtllowdale:  Bast  Ch..   1.26. 
NOBTH  DAKOTA— 9269.99. 

Amenla:  Mrs.  B.  F.  E..  for  Fort  Berthold  Mis- 
sion. 20.  Carrington:  W.  M.  Soc.  for  Fort  Ber- 
thold Mission.  16.  Fargo:  Plymouth  Ch..  Sun- 
shine Club,  for  Fort  Berthold  Mission.  6.  Gar- 
rison: Mrs.  D.  McG.,  for  Fort  Berthold  Mission, 
6.  HanUnson:  Mra  R..  for  Fort  Berthold  Mis- 
sion. 10.  Jamestown:  W.  E.  B..  6;  Rev.  C.  H.  P.. 
6.  for  Fort  Berthold  Mission.  Sawyer:  M.  8..  for 
Fort  Berthold  Mission.  8.84.  Selfrldge:  Mission- 
field  Congregation.  Lincoln  Memorial.  2.88. 
Shlelis:  Ch.  and  S.  8..  6.12. 

Through  the  Congregational  Conference  of 
North  Dakota,  by  Bertha  C.  Stickney.  Treasurer. 
81.16. 

Through  the  Congregational  Conference  of 
North  Dakota,   from   Pilgrim   Victory  Campaign: 

From     Churches 977.00 

From   Woman's   Home   Missionary   Union..   12.00 

Through  the  Congregational  Confwoiee  of  No. 
Dakota: 

From  the  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  No.   Dakota.   912. 
(10.  of  which  for  Elbowoods.  No.  Dak.) 
SOUTH  DAKOTA— 914.67. 

Canton:  First  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.76. 
Scenic:  8.  8..  9.98^     Underwood:  8.  8..  2. 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 
CALIFOBNIA  (Northern)— 9186.98. 

Alturas:  C3i..  2.72.  Boreka:  Ch.,  9.04;  8.  8., 
6.82.  Grass  YaUcy:  Ch..  1.62.  NUes:  Ch..  1.94. 
Oakland:  First  8.  8..  16.  Olivet:  Ch..  2.14.  Palo 
Alto:  Ch..  21.06.  Petaluma:  Ch..  16.02.  Pitts- 
burg: Ch..  1.66.  San  Fkmnelsco:  First  C^i.,  48.60. 
San  Juan:  Ch.,  1.94.  San  Mateo:  Ch..  19.40. 
Santa  Rosa:  First  Ch.,  9.49.  Tipton:  8.  8..  1.69. 
Woodslde:  Ch..  1.51:  8.  8..  1.  San  Frandseo: 
L.  T.  8..  for  Oriental  Missions.  90. 
CALIFORNIA— (Southern)    9660.29. 

Claremont:  Ch..  40.03.  Glcndale:  Ch..  6.60. 
Long  Beach:  Ch..  360.  Los  Angdes:  C!hlnese  Ch., 
60.:  West  End  Ch.,  .24:  Mesa  Ch.,  1.44;  Japanese 
Union  Ch..  1.80.  Maricopa:  Ch..  8.67.  Moreno; 
Ch..  1.23.  Pasadena:  First  Ch..  87.60;  Mrs.  8. 
S..  for  Oriental  Missions.  10.  Bedlands:  Ch..  36. 
Riverside:  Ch..  16;  First  Ch.,  36.83.  San  Diego: 
La  Jolla  Ch..  8.40.  San  Jadnto:  Ch.,  1.69.  San 
Tsidro:  Ch..  .96..  Santa  Ana:  Ch.,  20.  Wblttler: 
Ch..  30. 
OREGON— 944.30. 

Forest  Grove:  Ch..  11.66;  Hoodvlcw:  8.  8..  8.60. 
lone:  S.  8..  2.26.  Jennings  Lodge:  CHi.,  1.18.  Os- 
wego: Ch..  2.14.  Portland:  Atkinson  Memorial 
Ch..  4.23;  Highland  C%..  1.36;  Laurelwood  Ch.. 
13.00. 

WASHING'TON- 981. 69. 

Bellingham:  Ch..  6:  Black  Diamond:  Ch..  6. 
Brewster:  Ch..  3.  Chattaroy:  Ch.,  2.  Cnsick: 
Y.  P..  2.76.  Deer  Park:  Ch..  2.  Kconewiek:  8. 
S..  3.80.  Lakeside:  Ch..  2.  Lopes:  Ch..  4. 
Pleasant  Prairie:  Ch.,  3.  Rosalia:  8.  8..  6.  Seat' 
tie:  Columbia  Ch..  10..  by  J.  L.  C:  Fauntleroy 
Ch..  2.:  Pilgrim.  8.  8..  7.64.  Spokane:  Westmm- 
ster  Ch.,  6.  Tdt:  Ch.,  8:60  South  Band:  W.  M. 
Soc..  10;  Taklma:  Ch.,  7. 
IDAHO— 93.60. 

Kellogg:  Jr.  C.  E..  3.50. 
ARIZONA— 113.82. 

Phoenix:  First  S.  S..  3.82;  C.  W.  O..  for  Ft. 
Berthold  Mission.  10. 

THE  SOUTH.   ETC. 

NORTH    CAROLINA— $239.76. 

Ashboro:  Ch.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  6.  Beaufort: 
S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  5.  Bricks:  Joseph  K. 
Brick,  I.  ft  N.  School.  Lincoln  Memorial.  110. 
E.  D..  6.;  E.  L..  2:  L.  P.,  8.  for  Electric  Lights 
at  Jos.  K.  Brick  School.  Concord:  First  8.  8.. 
Lincoln   Memorial.    2.      Dry    Creek:   C^i..    Lincoln 
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Memorial.  4.  Ort^guboro:  Ch..  4.20.  HAjwood: 
Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial,  9.69.  Hlffh  Point:  Ch.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  2.  Klnvs  Moontaln:  Lincoln 
AtMdtmj,  Lincoln  Memorial.  10.  Klnr*  Moantaln: 
Lincoln  Academy,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  for  Troy.  N.  C, 
5.  Mooenre:  Jones  Chapel  8.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial, 
7.  Mt.  Pleasant:  First  Ch..  8.01.  Old  Fort:  M.  A. 
M..  for  Talladeva  College.  2.  8aloda:  Saluda 
Seminary,  for  Buildlns  Fund,  Troy.  N.  C,  6. 
Sedalla.  Ch.,  8.61  and  Lincoln  Memorial,  30. 
ShliiBSTilie.  Ch.,  1.26.  Wadsworth:  Ch.,  Lincoln 
Memorial.  16. 
M>UTH   OABOUNA— 121.30. 

Charleston:  Ch..   Lincoln  Memorial.    10.   Green- 
wood: Brewer  Normal   School.   Lincoln  Memorial. 
9.30.     I4^kesland:  Veisrhle  Chapel,   S.   S..    2. 
KENTUCKY— 12  6. 00. 

Lffdnston:  Chandler  School.   Third  and  Fourth 
Grades.   26. 
TENNE8SKB— 1 47. 61. 

Ohattanoova:  First  S.  S..  1.29.  KnoxvUIe:  Ch.. 
2.66;  S.  S..  8.77.  Memphis:  Second  S.  S.,  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  86.  Nashville:  L.  S.  H..  for  Tal- 
ladera  Collet.  6.  Pleasant  HUI:  J.  C.  A.:  for 
Pleasant  Hill  Academy.  10. 
GEORGIA— 167.96. 

Andcrsonvllle:  Ch.,  Lincoln  Memorial,  6.  At- 
lanta: First  Ch..  W.  M.  Soc..  Lincoln  Memorial. 
20.  Atlanta:  Rush  Memorial  Ch..  6:  S.  S..  3.20. 
Lincoln  Memorial:  Mrs.  G..  1;  Mrs.  M.  K..  1: 
Mrs.  O.  M,  1;  A.  T.,  6:  Mrs.  Z..  1;  for  Talla- 
dega Collet.  Haoon.  First  Ch.  and  S.  S..  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  9.76.  Sayannah:  W.  M.  S.,  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  6. 
ALABAMA— 18  40. 90. 

Annlston:  L.  A.  B.,  1:  V.  A.  B..  1:  Mrs.  M.  L. 
B..  1:  Mrs.  R.  B.,  1;  Rev.  B.  EL  B..  1:  Dr.  T.  O. 
J..  10:  Dr.  D.  A.  R..  1:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  R., 
2:  W.  H.  Z..  60.;  C.  C.  S..  1;  "A  Friend,"'  1.  for 
Talladesa  College.  Belolt:  Union  S.  S..  Lincoln 
Memorial.  2.  Birmingham:  Ch..  2.91;  EInsley  Ch.. 
Lincoln  Memorial,  4.82.  Ilorenee:  First  Ch.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  6.09:  Citizens,  for  Burrell  Nor- 
mal School,  184.48.  Fort  Davis:  Cotton  Valley 
School.  Lincoln  Memorial.  40.  Gadsden:  Ch..  6; 
S.  8.,  2.60:  Lincoln  Memorial.  Ironatoo:  Ch.. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  6.  Mobile:  Ch.,  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. 6.  MoBtcomery:  8.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial, 
10.60.  Mootsomery:  W.  M.  Soa.  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. 20.  Seima:  Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial.  12. 
ShcAeld:  First  Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.     Shelby: 


Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial.  8.20.     TaUadesa:  Pint  & 
8..    16.96. 

B1I88I8SIPPI— 188. 00. 

Caledonia:  Piney  Grove  Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial. 
6.  Cllnt4Mi:  Momit  Hermon  Seminary.  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. 7:  Mount  Hermon  Seminary,  for  Troy. 
N.  C.  10.  Moorhead:  Girls'  Industrial  School. 
Lincoln  Memorial.  10. 
LOUISIANA— 198. 86. 

Abbeville:  St.  Peter's  Ch.,  Lincoln  MeraorlAL 
4.60;  Greydon  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  2:  St 
Mary's  Ch..  22.18:  8.  8..  6.26:  Lincoln  MemorUL 
Chacahoala:  8.  8..  Lincoln  Memorial.  6.  bstk: 
Beard  Ch..  2.;  8.  8.,  1.60;  W.  M.  8..  l.SO;  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  Grand  Bayoa:  Little  Zlon  Ch.. 
6.  New  Orleans:  Central  Ch..  11.C8:  8.  &.  MS: 
Lincoln  Memorial:  Beecher  Memorial  Ch..  IJa- 
coln  Memorial.  4.06;  Strai^t  College  8.  8..  114. 
New  Iberia:  St.  Paul  Ch..  7.76:  8.  a.  2.14:  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  St.  Paol:  W.  M.  8..  Lincoln  Ib- 
raorlal.  10. 
TEXAS — 1116.08. 

Austin:  Tillotson  CoUece.  67.98.  BcasoMSt: 
Graham  Ch..  8.50;  S.  S..  1.60.  Csrpos  Chrfati: 
First  Ch..  2:  also  Lincoln  Memorial.  1.10.  Eui 
El  Paso:  .8.  S.,  16.68:  Mother's  Sodety  and 
C.  E.  Soc.  8.37.  Fort  Worth:  First  Ch..  11 
HUh:  .Bethel  Ch.,  Lincoln  Memorial.  10. 
FLORIDA— $26.26. 

Interlachen:  Miss  M.  W..  for  Fesoenden  Acade- 
my. 6.  Ocala:  Mt.  Moriah  Ch..  for  FessendeB 
Academy.  10.  West  Tampa:  Uni<m  Ch..  3.71: 
Union  Ch..   Lincoln  Memorial.   2.60. 

The  Florida  Woman's  Home  MissloBary  Vwlmk 
by  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Marsh,  Treas..  6. 
PORTO— BICO— 846. 66. 

LaquUlo:  Ch..  10.  Na^nabo:  Ch..  14.  Ssatwcr. 
Ch..  17.06.     Porio  Rico  Churches.  4.60. 

Conirrccatlonal  World  Movement.  85.117.10. 

A.  M.  A.  Leacae,  81.198.08.  * 

8UMMABT   OF   RECEIPTS   FOB   MARCH,   ml 

Donations     819.74l.lt 

Leiracies     6.82l.itf 

Total     S26.SII.1* 

SUMMARY  OF  BBCEIPT8   SIX  MOVTEB 

(From  Oct.    1.    1920.   to   Blarch   81.   1921) 

Donations    S249.7IL19 

I..evacles     48.e9f.t4 


S297,8ILtS 


J 
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MEASURING  UP 

^■^llE  boy  s  mind  was  radiant  with  great  ideas.  He  was  in  a  hurry 
III  to  get  a  big  job  done.  Asked  to  write  a  five  minute  essay,  he 
V^  chose  for  his  theme:  *'  The  rise,  progress  and  consummation  of 
all  things.'*  He  had  caught  the  modem  spirit  of  large  planning  and 
rapid  doing.  Without  being  too  hasty  in  our  action,  we  should  heed  the 
call  to  measure  up  to  the  opportunity  of  the  hour. 

The  world  is  facing  great  material  opportunity.  For  our  own 
country,  Emerson's  words  are  increasingly  fitting:  **  America  is  another 
name  for  opportunity.'*  To  seek  its  challenge  and  reach  its  ideal,  we 
must  traverse  the  distance  between  where  we  now  are,  and  where  we 
ought  to  be,  if  we  do  our  part  as  world  builders. 

Touching  the  intellectual  forces  of  life,  the  call  is  to  put  our  best 
energies  to  the  forefront.  As  never  before,  there  should  be  the  upward 
trend.  Bear  rank  illumination  is  not  sufScient.  Not  what  we  are,  but 
what  we  are  becoming,  is  the  measure  of  our  life. 

We  must  measure  up  socially.  The  spirit  of  real  brotherhood  is 
setting  a  high  standard ;  we  should  join  forces  in  maintaining  it.  Certain 
ideals  are  going  to  be  reached.  The  world  that  ought  to  be  is  the  world 
that  shall  be.  We  can  afford  to  be  generous  toward  those  who  do  not 
see  the  greatness  of  the  way,  but  we  must  insist  upon  the  larger  ideals, 
glad  ourselves  to  be  in  a  world  where  God  is  worlang. 

We  must  measure  up  spiritually,  living  in  a  larger  sense  every  day. 
The  record  of  the  world's  progress  contains  no  chapter  more  thrilling 
than  that  which  tells  the  story  of  the  onward  march  of  the  Christian 
order  of  things.  Foundations  strong  and  sure  have  been  laid  and  the 
call  of  today  is  to  settle  down  to  our  task.  Never  has  the  opportunity 
been  so  great.  Never  have  the  means  of  doing  been  so  numerous  and 
efficient.  But  machinery  is  not  enough ;  there  must  be  the  hidden  fire. 
Loyalty  to  great  Christian  ideals  is  called  for.  A  real  living  for  the 
good  of  others  is  demanded. 

The  living  of  life  on  this  fourfold  basis  will  mean  making  the 
most  of  life  now.  Life  in  the  large  is  the  most  worth  living  to  him 
whose  life  is  most  worth  while.  It  is  not  whether  one  is  good,  but 
whether  he  is  good  for  something.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  have 
religion,  but  whether  religion  has  us.  Hence  we  need  the  stimulus  of 
a  high  ideal,  loyalty  to  jthe  highest  vision,  and  helpful  entering  into  the 
lives  of  others. 

Never  before  did  it  mean  so  much  to  be  a  Christian.  The  call 
today  is  to  give  a  nobler,  more  convincing  expression  in  daily- life  to  the 
Christian  opportunity  we  face ;  to  pray,  *  *  Help  us  Lord,  to  do  the  thing 
w6  talk  about."  The  best  way  to  teach  a  virtue  is  to  live  it.  Charles 
Eingsley  wrote :  * '  Thank  God  every  morning  when  you  get  up  that  you 
are  forced  to  do  your  very  best,  for  that  wUl  breed  in  you  self-control, 
diligence,  content,  strength  of  will."  Then  the  ordinary  man  will  dis- 
cover himself  doing  the  extraordinary  thing.  — W,  K.  B, 


CONGREGATIONAL 

WORLD  MOVEMENT 


MISSIONARY  EDUCATION  CONFERENCES 

^JTHE  summer  conferences  in  behalf  of  missionary  education  are  again 
Lf  i  to  be  conducted  this  year  by  the  Missionary  Education  Movement^ 
V^  after  having  been  held  for  two  summers  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement.  The  major  purpase  of  all  these  conferenccB 
is  the  training  of  leaders.  All  are  invited  to  attend  who  are  willing  to  take 
serious  training  such  as  will  fit  them  for  places  of  responsibility^  or  who 
earnestly  desire  to  increase  their  missionary  knowledge  with  a  view  to  help- 
ing them  decide  what  their  life  work  shall  be,  or  to  enable  them  to  bee<Hne 
more  intelligent  and  eflScient  church  workers. 

A  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  is  required  of  all  delegates  and  must 
be  paid  before  room  assignments  are  made.  Bates  for  room  and  board  vary 
according  to  the  location  of  the  conference,  but  in  every  case  are  reasonable. 
The  local  headquarters  of  each  conference  as  shown  below  will  furnish  fuU 
information: 

Winter  Park,  Fla.,  June  7-June  17,  Mr.  R.  W.  Greene,  RoUins  College,  Winter  Park,  FU. 
Blue  Kldge,  N.  C,  June  24-July  4,  Dr.  H.  F.  Williams,  P.  O.  Box  330,  NashviUe,  Tenn. 
Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.,  July  8-July  18,  Dr.  G.  Q.  LeSourd,  Mohawk  Building,  leo  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Asllomar,  Cal.,  July  19-July  29,  Dr.  John  C.  Worley,  435  Van  Nuys  Building,  Loe 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Ocean  Park,  Me,  July  19-July  29,  Rev.  Asa  M.  Parker,  Pastor  Central  Square  Church. 

Brldgewater,  Mass. 
Seabeck,  Wash.,  July  27-August  6,  Rev.  John  H.  Matthews,  Plymouth  Church,  Seattle, 

Wash. 
LfSke  Geneva,  Wis.,  August  2- August  12,  Rev.  Paul  R.  Reynolds,  19  West  Jackson  Streee, 

Chicago,  111. 

Missionary  committees  of  churches,  women's  org^anizations,  Young 
People's  Societies  and  Sunday  Schools  can  well  afford  to  send  representatives 
to  the  conference  nearest  to  them  and  pay  all  expenses.  Such  outlays  will 
prove  to  be  a  good  investment  for  the  work  of  the  church  in  the  future. 

New  York  and  Other  Congregational  Young  People's  Summer  Conferences 

A  Congregational  Summer  Conference  for  Young  People  will  be  held 
at  Wells  College,  Aurora,  New  York,  June  24-July  3.  The  cost  will  be  fifteen 
dollars  for  room  and  board  and  two  dollars  for  registration  fee.  This  confer- 
ence is  for  young  people  of  high  school  ages.  The  program  of  study  Includes 
the  Bible,  Missions,  the  Devotional  Life,  Community  Service  and  Methods  for 
Leaders.    Ample  provision  will  be  made  for  rest  and  recreation. 

House  mother,  counselors,  trained  nurse,  doctor  and  athletic  directors 
will  be  on  the  ground. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Rev.  C.  A.  Lincoln,  1400  East 
Twenty-first  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Other  Congregational  Young  People's  Summer  Conferences  are  sched- 
uled as  follows : 

Crete,  Neb.,  June  9-15,  Secretary  C.  G.  Murphy,  408  Ganter  BuUdiug,  LUicoln,  Neb. 
Topeka,  Kan.,  June  13-20,  Secretary  Fred  Grey,  713- Kansas  Avenue,  Topeka,  Kan. 
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Placer vllle,  S.  D.,  July  12-18,  Rev.  Glen  Llndley,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 
Waubay,  S.  D.,  July  20-25,  Rev.  Carl  Bast,  Milbank,  S.  D. 
JameBtown,  N.  D.,  July  26-AugU8t  1,  Rev.  Samuel  Hitchcock,  Willlston,  N.  D. 
Long  Beach,  Cal.,  July  25-31,  Conference  Director  of  Religious  Education,  Southern 
California  Conference,  831  South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Pastor  as  Le.\der.  In  the  promotion  of  the  causes  entrusted  to 
the  Congregational  World  Movement  by  the  National  Council,  no  discovery 
is  more  interesting  or  significant  than  the  one  that  leadership  is  an  essential 
qualification  of  the  successful  pastor. 

Unreasonable  church  conservatism  and  unwise  pastoral  leadership  may 
have  palsied  some  churches,  but  no  leadership  at  all  has  rendered  many  more 
churches  barren  and  weak. 

TiMTOiTY  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  an  inadequate  pastoral  leadership. 
We  are  afraid  to  lead  because  we  think  our  people  will  not  follow.  The  one 
I>ertinent  suggestion  that  can  be  offered  in  this  connection  is — Be  sure  you 
are  right,  then  go  ahead! 

Iqnorance  is  another  reason  for  unsuccessful  ministerial  leadership. 
We  fail  to  see  the  need  of  our  taking  the  lead  in  certain  important  matters 
because  we  fail  to  inform  ourselves.  The  material  may  be  at  hand  whereby 
we  may  gain  the  information  that  will  impel  to  the  proper  course,  but  we 
are  not  particularly  interested,  and  anyway,  **  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise." 

And  a  third  occasion  for  an  incompetent  pastoral  leadership  is  the 
lack  of  a  proper  sense  of  proportion.  We  see  the  importance  of  one  cause 
but  are  blind  to  the  worthiness  and  the  necessity  of  another  that  may  be 
equally  deserving  and  perhaps  more  fundamental  than  the  first.  Some  of 
our  churches,  for  example,  under  the  leadership  of  their  pastors  received 
pledges  and  collected  large  sums  of  money  for  relief  work  during  the  past 
year,  while  they  gave  almost  nothing  for  the  regular  missionary  work  of 
the  denomination.  **  These  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the 
other  undone.'*  The  relief  work  was  worthy  and  merited  a  generous  re- 
sponse, but  to  turn  all  the  stream  of  a  church's  giving  into  the  channel  of 
relief  work  is  to  manifest  a  lack  of  that  sense  of  proportion  which  is  one  of 
the  essentials  of  efl&cient  leadership. 

The  campaigns  of  last  year  in  behalf  of  the  Emergency  Pmid  and  of 
this  year  in  behalf  of  the  enlarged  Apportionment  have  presented  many  in- 
teresting disclosures  in  relation  to  pastoral  leadership.  We  have  found  that 
a  church  is  seldom  ready  to  respond  to  the  missionary  appeal  unless  the  pastor 
takes  the  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  pastor  has  been  willing  to 
lead,  what  seemed  at  the  outset  a  diflBcult,  if  not  an  impossible,  task  has  been 
rendered  easy.  The  two  things  in  this  connection  that  are  most  worthy  of 
being  emphasized  are,  first,  the  place  of  strategic  importance  which  the 
pastor  of  a  church  occupies;  and,  second,  the  need  that  our  pastors  them- 
selves shall  have  a  new  sense  of  the  importance  of  actual  leadership  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  and  shall  cultivate  and  develop  to  the  fullest  extent 
their  ability  in  this  direction. 

A  church  is  often  likely  to  fall  far  short  of  its  missionary  Apportion- 
ment and  indeed  give  it  scant  attention,  unless  the  pastor,  by  reason  of  his 
training,  his  confidence,  his  knowledge  and  his  larger  vision,  leads  the  way 
to  the  raising  of  the  full  amount  which  he  as  well  as  his  brethren  of  the 
same  aFsociation  of  churches  recognizes  as  possible.  By  insisting  that  his 
church  shall  do  its  utmost  toward  reaching  or  exceeding  its  Apportionment, 
a  pastor  may  often  prove  to  himself  and  others  that  he  has  some  of  the 
chief  qualifications  of  pastoral  leadership. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  EVANGELISM 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

SECRETARY 

^^  HE  present  Commission  on  Evangelism  was  appointed  at  Grand  Rapids 
/■I  in  1919.  During  the  period  for  which  it  has  been  responsible  for  the 
V^  work  there  has  been  a  reasonable  degree  of  development  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Commission  has  been  an  effective  agency  in 
the  life  of  the  denomination.  There  are  at  least  three  direct  results  now 
evident : 

(1)  Many  churches  have  accepted  the  **  Program  of  Parish  Evangel- 
ism ''  proposed  by  this  Commission.  This  Program  follows  in  the  main  the 
Christian  year  and  is  divided  into  three  movements:  the  fall  period  leading 
t6  the  fall  communion.  The  Lenten  period,  running  from  the  first  of  the 
year  to  Easter,  and  embracing  four  major  lines  of  church  work — a  program 
of  preaching,  the  pastor's  training  class,  the  enlistment  and  training  of 
personal  workers,  and  the  deepening  of  the  prayer  life  of  the  people.  This 
period  leads  to  the  communion  at  or  near  Easter.  The  third  period  extends 
from  Easter  to  the  summer  communion.  This  program,  with  variations  to 
suit  the  local  needs,  is  being  followed  by  more  than  half  of  our  churches. 

(2)  Many  pastors  and  church  workers  have  come  to  a  fuller  realization 
of  the  possibility  of  programing  the  work  of  the  church.  This  is  of  value 
not  only  to  evangelism  but  to  missionary  education,  the  financial  canvass, 
social  service  and  religious  education. 

(3)  There  is  a  better  feeling  of  optimism  and  esprit  de  corps  among 
our  pastors.  The  thought  most  generally  emphasized  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  ofiice  with  pastors  of  all  kinds  of  churches  is  that  they  are  greatly 
encouraged  that  the  denomination  has  set  up  an  evangelistic  body  which 
seeks  to  furnish  them  with  the  message  and  method  of  successful  pastors.  1 
believe  all  who  have  had  opportunity  of  meeting  groups  of  pastors  will 
testify  that  they  look  upon  their  work  with  greater  optimism  and  assurance 
and  feel  a  closer  fellowship  with  their  brethren. 

The  results  of  the  Commission  in  the  membership  of  our  churches  will 
appear  more  in  the  future  perhaps  than  at  present.  During  1919  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  accessions  over  that  of  the  previous  year 
of  approximately  10,000;  the  number  of  removals  however  also  increased 
10,000  and  thus  our  net  membership  was  only  144  above  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  figures  for  1920  are  not  yet  complete  but  indications  are  that  the 
accessions  will  show  a  very  satisfactory  increase  over  1919,  and  while  the 
losses  also  have  been  greater  there  will  be  nevertheless  a  net  gain  in  mem- 
bership somewhere  near  10,000  for  the  year.  The  present  year  will  quite 
likely  show  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  number  of  accessions.  The  im- 
mediate future  ought  to  show  a  continuing  increase,  for  it  is  the  testimony 
of  individual  churches  that  have  used  a  program  of  evangelism  in  their  own 
parishes,  that  the  program  grows  more  effective  year  by  year.  As  tliis  is 
true  of  local  churches,  it  ought  to  be  true  also  of  the  denomination  at  large. 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  work  which  are  especially  encouraging. 
First:  the  widespread  use  of  the  **  Fellowship  of  Prayer.*'    This  has  been 
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used  the  present  season  by  approximately  two-thirds  of  our  churches  and 
through  its  use  many  thousands  have  been  led  into  a  deeper  religious  life. 
Its  total  circulation  has  been  203,000.  Second:  the  degree  of  co-operation 
we  have  been  able  to  render  the  Education  Society  in  the  work  of  building 
up  the  pastor's  training  class.  A  conservative  estimate  would  be  that  1,500 
churches  conducted  the  pastor's  training  class  this  Lenten  season.  The 
circulation  of  the  textbook  furnished  by  this  Commission  has  been  above 
40,000. 

We  ought  not  to  consider  the  program  as  a  rigid  thing  but  be  willing 
to  adopt  new  features,  to  develop  some  features  now  in  the  program,  and 
perhaps  we  will  find  some  items  which  ought  to  be  discontinued.  Among 
the  items  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  stressed  most  in  the  immediate  feature 
are:  (1)  The  encouragement  of  pastors  to  emphasize  more  the  teaching 
function  of  the  church,  both  in  pulpit  and  in  training  class. 

(2)  The  development  of  an  effective  method  to  correct  absenteeism. 
One  of  our  great  weaknesses  is  that  we  have  approximately  110,000  absentees. 
We  are  adding  to  this  list  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  per  year.  Our 
losses  here  are  no  greater  in  proportion  to  our  membership  than  those  of 
some  other  denominations.  All  denominations  are  making  careful  study 
of  methods  to  help  in  this  situation.  Our  main  hope  lies  in  the  development 
of  a  spirit  of  worship  and  effective  programs  of  social  sei'vice,  missionary 
and  religious  education ;  through  these  we  believe  that  more  of  the  members 
will  find  the  church  of  spiritual  helpfulness  and  will  remain  true  to  its 
worship  and  service. 

(3)  The  development  of  methods  of  summer  evangelism  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  work  of  the  colored  churches.  We  have  approximately  150 
colored  churches;  for  the  most  of  these  the  summer  is  the  most  favorable 
season  for  evangelistic  service.  The  American  Missionary  Association  is 
contemplating  an  appropriation  of  $500  to  assist  this  Commission  in  develop- 
ing literature  which  will  be  of  particular  helpfulness  to  the  colored  churches. 
Here  is  a  wide  field  of  service  and  one  that  promises  very  great  benefit. 

(4)  Still  another  feature  is  closer  contact  with  the  young  men  of  our 
seminaries.  The  theological  students  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
Congregational  ministry  ought  to  be  fully  informed  of  our  denomination 
program,  the  material  available  and  the  evangelistic  methods  of  effective 
pastors. 

The  total  circulation  of  literature  by  the  Commission  has  been  ap- 
proximately 500,000.  Of  this  41,000  pieces  have  been  distributed  through 
state  offices  and  29,500  through  the  Pilgrim  Press.  The  rest  has  l)een  from 
the  office.  During  the  period  from  January  to  Easter  more  than  3,000 
packages  of  literature  have  been  sent  out  to  the  churches.  This  literature 
is  supplied  the  churches  at  the  cost  of  printing  which  by  placing  contracts 
for  40  and  100  thousand  lots  is  very  reasonable.  The  majority  of  the 
churches  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  literature.  The  treasurer's  report 
shows  that  the  receipts  from  sale  of  literature  are  more  than  $4,000  which 
is  approximately  one-half  of  the  bill  for  printing.  We  have  not  yet  de- 
veloped a  very  satisfactory  plan  for  supplying  the. weaker  clnirehes  with 
literature. 

P.S.  The  total  additions  to  the  church  for  1920  are  71,857.  Net  in- 
crease in  membership  for  1920,  10,959.  Tlie  number  of  accessions  is  the 
largest  for  any  year  in  our  congregational  history  though  we  have  made 
higher  net  gains. 
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as  it  emerges  on  biilletin  boards, 
in  newspaper  advertisements, 
and  in  connec- 
tion with  the 


THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  CHURCHGOING 

By  Utingshn  L,  Taylor,  D.  D:,  Canandaigaa,  N.  Y, 

^•■THE  argument  for  churchgoiiig     not   appeal   very   effectively.     Some 
/ 1 1  as  it  emerges  on  bulletin  boards,     years  ago  a  sensational  bit  of  typog- 
\^  in    newspaper    advertisements,      raphy  was  distributed  by  a  pastor  an- 
nouncing a  trite 
=1     quip  of  a  topic 

whole  effort  to  ^.jjE  man-on-the-street  ^^^  ^^^  *®f,  f 

induce      people           ^^^    ^^^    man-on-the-street    talk    re-  ^in^S«'    TTn 

to  attend  rehg-             ^^^^^^  SmaU  Man  Un- 

ions services          Not  often.    But  at  Churcn  ?  ^^    Pressure, 

does  not  always          what  does  he  want  at  Church?  Many  who  reac 

treat  with  great          Plain  words  that  search  him  out  it     must     have 

respect  those  to           Brave  words  that  put  heart  in  him.  said     to     them- 

whom  it  is  ad-           Great  words  that  lift  him  up  selves:        **  He 

dressed  or  the  '^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  World  of  builded  better 
cause   which   it             ^^°-          .    ,  ^  ,  than  he  knew!" 

is    designed    to                           ^^^  ^^  Another    bad 

promote.     The     I'  'I     kind    of    ad- 

most     insignifi-  vertising      for 

cant  and  unrelated  features  are  churches  to  indulge  in  is  competitive 
stressed  as  the  compelling  "  attrac-  advertising.  A  large  church  in  an 
tions,"  and  appeal  is  made  unblush-     inland  city  recently  displayed  on  its 


ingly  to  the 
crudest  forms 
of  curiosity.  It 
seems  sometimes 
as  if  every  poor 
artifice  which 
can  be  comman- 
deered is  em- 
ployed to  dis- 
guise the  fact 
that  the  Church 
is  concerned 
primarily  with 
Religion. 

It  cannot  be 
denied  that 
there  are  many  persons  who  react 
favorably  to  this  sort  of  thing  and 
are  willing  to  take,  after  a  fashion, 
what  they  get  when  they  fall  to  the 
lure.  But  to  the  more  discerning, 
and  to  most  people  on  second 
thought,  these  all-too-ingenious  and 
not  always  ingenuous  methods  will 


UP  AND  DOWN  ARSENAL  HILL 

What  you  need  going  up  is  Power. 
What  you  need  coming  down  Is  Control. 
As  true  at  the  street-curb  as  on  the 

hin! 
True  everywhere! 
That  is  Life!    That  is  Religion! 
Every  day  a  call  for  Power  to  keep  us 

going. 
Every  day  a  call,  perhaps  sudden,  for 

Control. 
Every   day,   and   both   ways.   Religion 

helps. 


very  conspicu- 
ous bulletin 
board  for  sev- 
eral weeks  these 
words: 

"  THE.     CHURCH 

THAT  IS 
DIFFERENT !  " 

That  may  be  a 
little  more  ex- 
plicit than  most 
churches  would 
care  to  be  in 
their  advertis- 
ing, but  it  is 
easy  to  say 
things  very  much  like  it.  It  is  hardly 
dignified  or  gracious  to  expre^  such 
self-confident  and  persuasive  sympa- 
thy with  those  who  have  never  j'et 
found  a  church  to  their  taste. 

Advertising  which  may  not  be 
meaiit  to  be  competitive  takes  on  a 
certain  brazen  appearance  of  bein^ 
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sueh  when  it  is  massed  in  the  Satur- 
day papers.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
away  with  the  actual  competition  of 
the  more  resourceful  churches  with 
the  best  that  the  smaller  churches 
can  do  to  attract  people  to  their 
services,  but  that  competition  may  be 
made  unnecessarily  damaging  and 
disheartening  by  inconsiderate  meth- 
ods of  propaganda.  And  yet  it  may 
be  the  churches 
that  are  more 
evenly  matched 
which  will 
afford  us  the 
most  painful 
examples  of 
strident  comi)e- 
tition.  What  the 
public  is  most 
in  need  of  be- 
ing told  is  that 
the  things  in 
which  the 
churches     are 

alike  are  very  much  more  important 
than  the  things  in  which  they  happen 
to  differ. 

One  other  futility  remains  to  be 
properly  labeled.  It  is  the  practice 
of  basing  our 
efforts  to  in- 
duce  people  to 
attend  services 
90  largely  upon 
the  ground  that 
they  are  going 
to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the 
ordinary  serv- 
ices. Verily, 
when  we  do 
such  things  we 
have  our  re- 
ward. We  succeed  brilliantly  in  con- 
firming our  public  in  the  impression 
that  what  we  do  ordinarily  in  church 
is  of  very  little  interest. 

This  stressing  of  the  special  at  the 
expense  of  the  permanent  appeal  of 
what  we  have  to  offer  must  weaken 
our  hold  upon  the  community,  and 
even  upon  our  membership.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  pastor  to  have  some- 


PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE 

A  public  place,  a  public  meeting. 
Things  are  said  and  even  snng. 
"Public  Worship"  they  call  it 

All  In  the  open! 
AU?    Not  all.    Not  most. 
A    starter    merely    for    thoughts    not 

public. 
Public    Worship,    in    nothing    greater 

than  In 

Its  sacred  privacies! 


A   PRAYER  FOR  THE   CHURCHES 

God  bless  the  Churches! 

We  need  them  and  they  need  us, 

Help  us  to  make  them  what  they  should 

be. 
And  help  them  to  make  us  what  we 

should  be. 
May  the  good  they  do  be  more  and 

more. 
God  bless  the  Churches,  every  one! 


thing  like  this  said  to  him:  ''  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  there.  If  I  had 
known  that  there  was  going  to  be 
anything  of  special  interest  I  should 
have  been  on  hand."  Such  a  remark 
bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  **  special  attractions." 
Variety,  invention,  the  element  of 
surprise  have  a  legitimate  place  in 
the  ordering  of  our  work  and  wor- 
ship, but  to  be 
e  V  e  r  1  a  s  tingly 
advertising 
''special  attrac- 
tions "  is  the 
surest  way  in 
which  to  edu- 
cate our  people 
in  the  gentle 
art  of  absenting 
themselves  when 
there  are  no 
**  special  attrac- 
tions," and 
when,  ulti- 
mately, our  '*  special  attractions 
cease  to  be  "  special." 

Some  desultory  contributions  to  the 
argument  for  churchgoing  may  be 
found  in  the  accompanying  attempts 

at  publicity  by 
means  of  which 
the  churches  of 
Canandaigua, 
New  York, 
sought  recently 
to  remind  peo- 
ple of  their  op- 
portunities to 
do  good  and 
to  get  good 
through  regu- 
lar   habits    o  f 


church  attend- 
ance. The  results,  while  not  spec- 
tacular, were  notable,  and  abundantly 
sustained  the  view  that  neither  sensa- 
tional topics,  competitive  propaganda 
nor  special  attractions  are  necessary 
to  successful  advertising. 


But  however  things  may  be  going 
with  us,  it  is  always  in  order  to  think 
of  ''the  other  fellow." 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


This  Society  is  making  strenuous  effort  to  furnish  certain  novel  features 
in  connection  with  the  exhibit  at  Los  Angeles.  If  you  are  attending  the 
National  Council,  do  not  miss  this  feature. 

4«        4«        4« 

Are  you  thinking  of  purchasing  a  moving  picture  machine?  If  so  write 
us.  We  may  be  able  to  save  you  something  on  the  purchase  price.  CorresjMjnd 
with  the  Assistant  Treasurer,  Mr.  Prank  F.  Moore. 

4«        4«        4« 

Please  take  note  that  this  Society's  exhibit,  which  is  being  prepared  for 
use  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting,  is  being  made  in  such  fashion  that  it  may 
travel  among  the  churches  later,  as  do  now  the  stereopticon  lectures. 

4«        4«        4« 

Be  sure  to  read  the  story  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  pageant  in  this  issue. 
From  the  standpoint  of  dramatic  and  spiritual  quality  an  American  Board 
Secretary  who  witnessed  the  presentation  accords  it  a  primary  place. 

4"        4"        4« 

The  month  of  July  is  accorded  The  Congrep^ational  Home  Mi-ssionarj- 
Society  in  connection  with  the  Chart  Plan  for  Sunday  Schools.  A  service  is 
being  prepared  for  use  in  the  Sunday  Schools  which  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution June  first. 

4«        *        4« 

The  Board  of  Editors  of  The  American  Missionary  greatly  regret  the 
delays  of  the  last  months  in  the  mailing  of  the  magazine.  With  the  June 
number  we  trust  an  arrangement  has  been  made  which  will  allow  all  our 
rapidly  increasing  list  of  subscribers  to  receive  The  American  Missionary 
on  time. 

if        if       •!• 

The  thirteen  stereopticons  mentioned  in  the  April  number  of  Tin: 
American  Missionary  have  been  sold.  While  we  cannot  obtain  additional 
stereopticons  at  the  same  low  price  as  before,  we  are  able  to  offer  brand  new 
Bausch  and  Lomb  stereopticons  at  material  saving.  Model  C  $85  machine  for 
$57.50  and  the  portable  model,  $60  regular  price,  for  $42.50.  Send  your  check 
with  order  to  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Machines  will 
be  shipped  by  express  collect. 

•fi       if       if 

The  corporate  niombors  of  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society* 
who  arc  not  nuMnbors  of  tlio  National  Council  are  entitled  to  attend  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  tliis  Society  as  voting  members  on  Tuasday,  July  5th,  in  First 
Cimprregational  Church,  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  connection  with  the  bien- 
nial ineetinf^  of  the  National  Council.  The  names  of  these  corporate  members 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Society's  Annual  Report  for  1919.  Delegates  who  wfll 
attend  and  desire  entertainment  should  correspond  with  Rev.  Holland  F. 
Burr,  845  South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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"THE   MONTROSE  WAY" 

Bg  Rtt.  Itaat  Cauil,  Moaint,  Cob. 

(CoiTOB'e  Note.— Desiilte  the  fact  thnt  an  article  relating  to  the  Montrose  work 
\vu8  printed  in  the  March  nunil>er  of  The  American  Missionaby,  we  again  feature 
this  parish,  Inasmuch  as  the  paslor,  Rev.  Isaac  Gassel,  is  the  autlior  of  the  double 
prise  HiDDlDg  story  which  appeared  In  the  April  issue  uf  Home  Land*,  published  by 
me  Department  of  Church  and  Country  Life  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions.   We  reproduce  the  story  by  peruiisslon  from  Home  Laadn.) 


SHE  Union  Congregational 
Church  of  Montrose,  Colorado, 
has  tackled  the  rural  problem 
in  a  real  modem 
fikshion. 

Montrose  is  a 
oity  of  about 
4,400  population. 
It  is  located  on 
the  Western 
Slope,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Un- 
eompabgre  val- 
ley. This  valley 
ia  irrigated  from 
the  Ounnison 
river  through 
what  is  called  the 
Gunnison  tunnel. 
The  tunnel  is 
about  six  miles 
long  and  carries 
enough  water  to 
irrigate  about 
125,000  acres. 

The  main  crops 
are  alfalfa,  pota- 
toes, onions, 
wheat,  oats  and 
ragar  beets.    Tie      K!"S?i»,"l'„,S 

fnuta  are  apples,         RiaM:  Harry  a,  Spen< 

cherries,      pears, 

apricota,  and  a  few  prunes.  The  val- 
ley and  monntainoua  districts  are  also 
known  for  extensive  stock  and  sheep 
raising.  Some  farmers  are  making  a 
specialty  of  thorough-bred  cattle,  and 
others  are  raising  many  hogs. 

The  valley  in  which  Montrose  is 
located  is  rather  populous  for  a  rural 
section.  Certain  directions  from 
Montrose  the  school  districts  have  a 
popalation  ranging  from  250  to  350. 

In  1917,  the  Union  Congregational 


Church  building  in  Montrose  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  Immediate 
action  was  taken  to  plan  for  a  new 
building.  The 
building  contem- 
plated was  to  be 
for  community 
service.  Plans 
were  adopted 
which  included 
these  accommoda- 
tions. Building 
operations  were 
delayed  on  ac- 
count of  the  war 
until  the  fall  of 
1919.  OnDecem- 
ber  5,  1920,  the 
institution  was 
dedicated.  The 
plant  cost 
$68,500.  The  in- 
stitution has  an 
auditorium 
equipped  with  a 
splendid  pipe  or- 
gan, and  seating 
capacity  of  450. 
It  has  three   of- 

!r.  Pbrilcal  Director.  nasium    O  n    the 

main  floor.  The 
gymnasium  may  be.  opened  into  the 
auditorium.  The  following  rooms  are 
down  stairs:  two  shower-bath  rooms, 
three  departmental  Sunday  School 
rooms,  a  club  room,  kitchen,  banquet 
room,  store-room,  two  other  small 
rooms,  furnace  and  coal  room. 

The  regular  parish  of  the  church 
consists  of  310  families,  most  of  them 
in  the  city,  making  a  constituency  of 
1,250  persons.  When  the  plans  for 
the  building  were  decided  upon,   it 
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was  this  constituency,  together  with 
the  larger  service  that  the  institution 
might  render  to  the  community, 
which  the  committee  had  in  mind. 

With  this  vision  for  community 
service,  there  naturally  grew  a  larger 
vision  concerning  the  communities  in 
the  open  country  about  Montrose.  As 
a  result  of  this  larger  vision,  the 
Union  Congregational  Church  of 
Montrose  has  developed  a  rural  cir- 
cuit for  social  service.  The  church 
has  a  circuit  rider  who  makes  regular 
rounds.  He  does  not  go  on  horseback, 
as  in  the  olden  days,  but  in  a  flivver. 
Neither  does  he  carry  a  saddle-bag 
like  those  of  his  predecessors,  but  a 
coupe  on  the  rear  of  his  roadster  in 
which  he  carries  a  Delco  light  plant, 
a  moving  picture  machine,  reels  and 
slides  to  aid  him  in  his  social  service 
work.  Our  circuit  rider  goes  by  the 
designation  of  Extension  Secretary. 
We  think  of  him  as  a  '*  social  re- 
ligious "  engineer.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  tell  what  the  church 
is  doing  through  the  Extension  Sec- 
retary. 

The  circuit  consists  of  five  school- 
house  centers.  This  means  about  390 
families  with  a  population  of  approx- 
imately 2,000  people.  One  school  has 
two  teachers,  three  schools  have  three 
teachere,  and  the  other  has  five 
teachers,  which  includes  some  High 
School  work.  All  the  schoolhouses 
but  one  have  auditoriums  suflRcient  to 
accommodate  gatherings. 

In  this  group  of  five  schoolhouses 
we  have  two  distinct  types  of  rural 
life.  At  three  of  the  centers,  they 
have  Sunday  School  and  preaching 
services.  At  two,  Parent-Teachers* 
associations  and  grange.  The  others 
until  we  entered  the  field  had  no  com- 
munity gatherings  except  an  occa- 
sional dance,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
woman's  clubs.  These  two  types  of 
community  life  will  make  an  interest- 
ing study,  as  we  seek  to  serve  them 
through  our  social  service  ministry. 
The  church  with  its  institution  for 
community  service  stands  as  a  cen- 
tralizing and  co-operative  feature  of 


this  larger  parish  program.  The  in- 
stitution has  four  full  time  workers 
on  the  staff:  Isaac  Cassel,  minister; 
Ernest  J.  Davies,  extension  secretary; 
Harry  A.  Spencer,  physical  culture 
director,  and  J.  C.  Soutierland,  jwii- 
tor.  The  church  has  a  splendid  group 
of  workers,  men  and  women  of  vision. 
They  are  ready  to  do  things  when  the 
indications  are  that  the  things  done 
will  be  worth  while. 

In  the  midst  of  the  building  enter- 
prise, the  church  by  unanimous  vote 
decided  to  take  up  this  extension 
work.  This  involved  over  $1,300  in 
equipment.  The  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  through  Dr.  Mal- 
colm Dana,  Rural  Work  Department 
Director,  visited  the  field  and  encour- 
aged this  feature  of  the  work.  Through 
Dr.  William  J.  Minchin,  state  repre- 
sentative for  the  Society,  an  offer  was 
made  to  assist  in  the  payment  of  the 
salary  for  our  extension  worker. 

Our  aim  is  to  develop  a  communty 
spirit,  to  increase  community  eflScien- 
cy,  and  to  stimulate  ideals.  The 
equipment  and  motive  power  consist 
of  a  man  who  is  known  as  Extension 
Secretary,  a  car  equipped  to  carry  a 
light  plant,  and  moving  picture  ma- 
chine for  the  use  of  both  reels  and 
slides,  and  the  enlistment  of  local  tal- 
ent in  each  community  to  assist  in 
putting  on  programs.  In  addition 
there  is  the  co-operation  and  a«sis^ 
ance  of  both  the  physical  director  and 
the  minister  backed  by  the  central  in- 
stitution, the  church. 

The  service  rendered  is  somewhat 
as  follows :  During  the  school  months 
a  program  is  put  on  every  two  weeks. 
During  the  time  between  the  pro- 
grams the  secretary  helps  to  enlist 
talent  and  plans  programs  for  the 
future.  He  also  visits  the  schools  on 
the  circuit  at  least  every  two  weeks  at 
the  noon  hour.  By  the  assistance  of 
our  physical  culture  director,  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  organized  play.  In 
co-operation  with  this  feature  of  the 
work,  each  Saturday  afternoon,  two 
hours  of  our  gymnasium  schedule  are 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  rural  cen- 
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ters  on  our  circuit.  This  gives  these 
districts,  in  addition  to  organized 
play  on  the  school  ground,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  physical  culture  and  play 
in  the  gymnasium,  including  shower 
baths,  which  they  do  not  now  enjoy 
in  their  respective  communities. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  co-operate  with 
existing  organizations.  For  example, 
last  year  at  one  place  where  they  had 
a  Farm  Bureau,  and  also  a  Parent- 
Teachers'  organization,  we  met  once 
every  four  weeks  with  each  organiza- 
tion. As  the  work  develops,  and  we 
plan  our  programs  further  in  ad- 
vance, we  will  be  able  to  give  greater 
assistance  through  our  educational 
films  to  the  organizations  with  which 
we  co-operate. 

In  order  to  give  a  concrete  exam- 
ple of  the  type  of  programs  put  on, 
an  outline  of  three  recent  programs 
is  given:  moving  pictures,  "  A  Mod- 
em Ruth,"  two-reel  drama.  Music 
between  the  first  and  second  red. 
Following  the  second  reel,  a  short 
talk  by  the  Extension  Secretary.  A 
third  reel  was  a  comedy,  **  Fatty  Ar- 
bnckle."  Music.  Anouncements  and 
adjournment. 

Program  two  weeks  later :  one  reel, 
*'  Grazing  on  the  National  Forests.'' 
Recitation.  **  The  Panama  Canal," 
one  reel.  A  short  talk  by  the  minis- 
ter, who  keeps  in  touch  with  the  ex- 
tension work.  One  reel,  **  The  Boys 
and  Girls'  Cluh  Work  of  the  State, 
as  Seen  at  the  State  Fair."  Social 
games  in  which  both  old  and  young 
took  part. 

Another  program  still  two  weeks 
later:  "  Old  New  England,"  one  reel. 
Recitations  and  music.  **  Pay  Your 
Dues,"  one-reel  comedy.  Paper  by 
member  of  Parent-Teachers'  organi- 
zation, *'  Business  of  the  Organiza- 
tion." 

We  mean  to  plan  our  programs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  carry  the  spirit  of 
the  season:  Christmas,  February  pa- 
triotic, Easter,  and  other  important 
occasions  during  the  year.  This  is 
done  through  the  music,  recitations, 
song  slides,  and  moving  pictures.   On 


one  round  we  carried  eight  illustrated 
song  slides  on  the  hymn  ** America." 
At  another  time  we  carried  illustrated 
slides  on  *'  Rock  of  Ages."  The  re- 
action of  this  feature  of  the  program 
was  most  gratifying.  The  attendance 
has  never  averaged  less  than  one  hun- 
dred at  each  place  on  any  round  on 
the  circuit,  and  sometimes  the  aver- 
age has  gone  up  above  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  As  the  work  con- 
tinues, the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
grow. 

Work  of  this  nature  will  not  pro- 
duce fiaring  and  immediate  results, 
but  the  writer  is  confident  that  in  the 
course  of  two  to  five  years,  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  influence  for 
character-making  of  any  program  be- 
ing put  on  in  the  open  country.  We 
have  in  every  community  people  co- 
operating, representing  the  non- 
religious,  various  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, also  Catholics.  It  is  our  aim 
to  have  back  of  this  work  a  Christian 
motive  calling  for  the  highest  type  of 
service. 

At  this  early  date  there  are  some 
indications  as  to  the  trend  of  results 
along  religious  lines.  As  I  have  stated 
above,  we  have  one  commigiity  on  the 
circuit  where  they  do  not  have  com- 
munity life  of  any  kind  except  danc- 
ing. The  community  numbers  over 
three  hundred  in  population. 

It  was  a  non-church-going  commu- 
nity. After  our  work  was  begun 
there,  two  families  started  coming 
regularly  to  church  in  Montrose. 
Four  other  families  have  started  to 
come  occasionally.  Four  in  one  fam- 
ily of  six  have  united  with  the  church, 
including  the  father  and  mother. 
This  school  district  is  nine  miles  from 
Montrose. 

In  another  district  of  over  three 
hundred  they  have  been  known  as  a 
non-religious  community ;  this  is  four 
and  one-half  miles  from  Montrose. 
One  teacher  who  taught  three  years 
in  this  district  told  the  writer  that 
there  were  not  six  families  making 
any  pretense  of  going  to  church.  She 
also  said  the  teachers  were  cautioned 
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to  omit  everything  of  religious  nature 
in  their  school  work.  I  asked  this 
teacher  whether  they  would  object  to 
having  Sunday  School  in  the  school- 
house.  Her  reply  was,  ' '  No,  hut  no 
one  would  come."  At  this  same  place 
we  are  having  splendid  attendance  af 
our  Extension  programs.  At  a  recent 
program,  a  male  quartet  was  asked  to 
sing.  To  my  surprise,  for  this  com- 
mnnity,     they     sang  ^^^^  ^^_^ 

"  Jesus.  Lover  of  Mv 


an  coming  from  an  irreligious 
niuiiity. 

We  mean  to  give  the  membei 
the  larger  parish  a  fair  ehance  8 
good  things,  to  create  a  right  ni' 
attitude  toward  life  in  the  larg 
develop  healthy  and  well  trs 
bodies,  to  create  a  wholesome  s 
life,  through  these  to  create  the  ii 
of  the  "Man  of  Galilee"  in  order 
the  ultimate  re 
ssioN     ia  j^^y  j^  Christian 


AN  ARCHITECr  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 

Bg  SaptrinttnJtnl  W.  HahtH  Tiftll  of  Saalli  Dakila 

(EorroB's  Note. — It  will  be  remenihered  that  some  lime  since  the  stutemeni 
lunile  in  The  American  Misstdkaby  that  Superintenilent  Thrall  Is  atKiiit  to  retire 
the  oversight  of  the  work  In  South  Daliota  on  ocoount  of  having  reached  the  nge 
although  ull  frlenda  ot  home  missions  nre  omgratulatlng  themselves  because  h< 
continue  an  official  connection  with  the  work  in  his  state.  At  the  request  ol 
Editor,  Dr.  Thruil  has  prepared  the  following  slalenient  retpirding  the  years  h> 
silent  on  the  missionary  field.) 


i-HEN,  in  1881,  I  crossed  the 
\  line  and  entered  the  territory 
'  of  Dakoti,  and  wrote  to  my 
mother,  "  Today  I  am  luurricd  td 
Miss  Dakota,"  I  could  not  foresee 
how  true  this  statement  was  likely  to 
become.  After  thirty-four  years  of 
active  missionary  service  in  the  state, 
more  than  twenty-eight  of  them  under 
the  commission  of  the  Home  Mission- 
ary  Society  as  state  Superintendent, 


I  realize  that  the  statement  ma< 
long  ago  was  really  prophetic. 

Brought  up  ill  a  home  niissio 
parsonage  in  Illinois,  the  appa 
call  had  not  been  to  home  miss 
I  thought  my  father  had  made  a 
take  in  giving  np  things  of  mat 
value  in  Vermont  and  in  cho> 
the  work  of  a  home  missionar 
Illinois.  I  knew  what  it  meai 
stand  by  watching  the  unpackii 
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a  miadonary  barrel,  and  how  I  re- 
joieed,  if  by  some  chance  some  gar- 
ment my  size  came  my  way.  I  also 
knew  the  repeated  disappointment 
that  was  mine  when  there  never  came 
forth  from  the  barrel  a  pair  of  skates. 
I  never  learned  to  skate  because  the 
home  missionary's  salary  never  could 
be  stretched  quite  far  enough  to  buy 
-    skates  for  an  eager  boy. 

It  was  in  Yale  Divinity  School  that 
Ihc  challenge  of  the  need  and  oppor- 
tunity in  the  foreign  field  gripped 
mc,  and  I  opened  correspondence 
with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  as  to 
going  either  to 
Turkey  or  Afri- 
ca. But  at  this 
time  I  was  ap- 
proached by  some 
of  my  classmateR 
as  to  whether  I 
would  become  a 
member  of  a  Yale 
Dakota  Band 
which  tbey  hoped 
to  organize.  I 
studied  the  ques- 
tion from  every 
angle  and  finely 
said  I  would  join 
the  Band  and 
stay  by  long 
enough  to  get  the 
work  well  estab- 
lished. W.  HBRBBRT 

Farewell  meet- 
ings were  held  for  us  in  Boston  and 
Chicago.  In  Chicago  my  host  urged 
me  to  remain  there.  "  Why,"  said 
he.  "  Chicago  alone  has  more  people 
than  all  Dakota."  But  I  had  ^ven 
my  word,  and  when  Superintendent 
Steward  Sheldon  asked  me  where  I 
would  go,  I  replied,  "  Send  me  where 
the  need  is  greatest. "  He  scut  me  to 
Chamberlain,  a  town  on  the  Missouri 
River,  forty  miles  from  the  railway.' 
My  first  night  in  Dakota  I  slept  on  a 
table  in  the  Sanborn  House,  in  Mitch- 
ell, and  paid  fifty  cents  for  the  privi- 
lege.    After  three  days,  I  found  a 


work  train  going  west  and,  throwing 
my  trunk  into  a  box  car,  I  went  as 
far  as  the  road  would  t^e  me.  At 
the  end  of  the  railroad  a  lumber 
wagon,  romantically  called  "  stage," 
carried  me  up  over  "  Hog's  Back  " 
into  Chamberlain. 

No  missionary  had  ever  visited  the 
place.  It  was  a  wide  open  river 
town,  with  all  that  the  term  implies. 
Often  freighters  came  in  and  took 
possession  of  the  town,  literally  drink- 
ing the  saloons  dry. 

I  quietly  went  about  my  business, 
holding  midweek 
and  Sunday  serv- 
ices where  I 
could.  On  one 
occasion  some  of 
the  ringleaders 
of  the  rough  cle- 
ment of  the  town, 
"  Black  Jack  " 
and  "  Slippery 
Jim  "  among 
them,  came  to 
me  and  said, 
"  Young  fellow, 
this  is  a  pretty 
tough  place  for 
you  to  stay." 
"  No  worse  for 
me  than  for 
you,"  I  replied. 
"  That's  BO,"  an- 
swered "  Black 
Jack,"  "  but  say, 

THBALL.  D  D.  I  '11  tcll  yOU.     YoU 

stand  by  us  and 
we'll  stand  by  you,"  and  they  did, 
always  attending  services  when  they 
were  in  town.  Before  the  snow 
foil,  the  church  had  been  organ- 
ized with  thirteen  members,  a  Sun- 
day School  of  thirty  members  and 
a  building,  for  which  I  had  been 
my  own  architect  and  had  writ- 
ten the  specifications,  erected.  Such 
was  my  initiation  in  home  missionary 
work  in  Dakota.  The  last  home  mis- 
sionary commission  I  held  was  as  pas- 
tor at  Redfield.  In  the  fall  of  1892 
the  Superintendent  became  incapaci- 
tated and  three  memberB  of  the  Home 
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Missionary  Committee  were  asked  to 
carry  the  work.  I  cared  for  the  cor- 
respondence together  with  my  pastor- 
ate, and  in  the  spring  of  1893  I  was 
elected  to  the  superintendency  and 
moved  to  Huron. 

At  that  time  the  state  was  only 
half  a  state,  as  the  great  regions  west 
of  the  Missouri  were  still  for  the  most 
part  Indian  Reservations,  and  it  was 
not  until  later  that  the  Black  Hills 
country  was  added  to  my  missionary 
district.  The  nineties  in  South  Da- 
kota werQ  most  discouraging  years. 
Continued  drought  meant  continued 
crop  failures.  There  were  many  places 
in  the  state  where  there  was  actual 
suffering  and  want.  Population  in 
some  places  was  reduced  to  one- 
seventh  and  even  one-tenth  of  what 
it  had  been.  As  late  as  1897  land  was 
selling  (if  it  changed  hands  at  all) 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
quarter,  less  than  the  government 
price.  It  was  even  said  that  South 
Dakota  was  good  for  nothing  but  In- 
dians and  jack  rabbits. 

It  required  untiring  effort  to  hold 
things  as  they  were;  to  keep  up  the 
courage  of  pastors  and  churches 
called  for  personal  faith  and  courage. 
In  those  days  the  Home  Missionary 
Committee  often  sat  up  an  entire 
night  making  plans  by  which  the 
funds  at  their  command  might  be 
stretched  to  meet  the  need.  I  was 
continually  on  the  road.  My  foun- 
tain pen  was  my  office.  Train  service 
was  poor  and  much  travel  had  to  be 
done  with  horse  and  buggy  or  wagon. 
Not  infrequently  it  involved  long 
night  drives  to  meet  appointments. 
To  a  Superintendent,  however,  no  ex- 
perience is  ever  really  lost.  To  have 
stayed  by  a  new  pioneer  work  until  it 
is  safely  established,  or  to  have 
brought  a  decadent  and  discouraged 
church  into  virile  spiritual  condition, 
provides  an  equipment  which  no  Su- 
perintendent can  afford  to  miss. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century  two  new  railroads  were  built 
across  the  state  into  the  Black  Hills, 
and  the  Rosebud  and  Standing  Rock 


Reservations  were  opened  to  settle- 
ment. This  meant  a  large  influx  of 
new  settlers,  and  at  the  same  time 
commercial  conditions  improved.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  state  entered  upon 
a  period  of  steady  and  substantial 
growth.  Pioneer  settlements  changed 
into  thrifty  towns;  pioneer  shacks 
gave  place  to  comfortable  farm 
houses,  and  in  the  towns  modem  im- 
provements came  to  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  There  was  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
churches  coming  to  8elf-supi)ort,  and 
a  new  era  of  permanent  church  build- 
ing began  which  is  still  in  prog- 
ress. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Superintendent  have  been  multi- 
plied and  enlarged  so  vastly  that  the 
situation  is  very  different  from  that 
which  existed  when  the  office  equip- 
ment could  be  carried  in  my  pocket. 
Since  1904  there  have  been  two  gen- 
eral workers  in  addition  to  the  Super- 
intendent. 

As  to  results,  it  is  not  easv  to  re- 
cord  them.  Mere  figures  do  not  meas- 
ure the  value  of  a  work  done,  yet 
they  are  suggestive.  There  are  only 
three  English-speaking  churches  in 
the  state  which  have  not  had  mission- 
ary aid  at  some  time  during  my  su- 
perintendency. The  year  before  I 
took  up  the  work  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen'  English-speaking 
churches  in  the  state,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  of  them  were  receiv- 
ing aid.  In  1920  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  English-speaking 
churches  fifty-seven  are  home  mis- 
sionary. When  I  became  Superin- 
tendent the  membership  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  churches 
(including  Indian  and  Gterman)  to- 
taled about  five  thousand.  Today 
there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  churches  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  thirteen  thousand.  Home 
expenses  have  been  quadrupled  and 
benevolences  trebled,  while  our 
church  property  is  valued  at  well 
over  a  million. 

In  all  the  burden  bearing  which 
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comes  with  a  work  of  this  kind,  I 
have  always  been  favored  with  the 
loyal  support  of  the  state  committee- 
men, who  have  helped  to  plan  for  and 
carry  out  the  detailed  supervision  of 
the  field  during  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  more  than  twenty-eight 
years.  With  the  constantly  changing 
personnel  of  the  committees,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  I  have 
not  felt  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  was  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  me  in  the  work,  and  it 
is  the  consciousness  of  the  remark- 
able backing  on  the  part  of  pastors 
and  laymen,  together  with  the  gen- 
erous and  strong  support  of  the  na- 
tional offices,    which   has    given   me 


courage  and  staying  qualities  during 
all  these  years. 

As  I  look  back  to  God's  leading  I 
can  see  that  through  the  very  shift- 
ing of  the  plans  of  life,  as  it  seemed 
for  a  time,  there  was  evident  a  wis- 
dom in  it  all,  and  I  recognize  today 
that  in  entering  the  home  missionary 
service  I  found  work  which,  in  its  im- 
portance and  outreach,  is  compara- 
ble only  with  the  best  work  of  a  for- 
eign missionary.  Our  home  mission- 
aries are  real  statesmen  and  builders 
of  community  destinies,  and  no  young 
man  need  feel  that  he  is  sacrificing 
opportunity  when  he  listens  to  this 
call  to  service.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
the  best  that  is  in  any  man. 


HOW  ONE  CHURCH  PRESENTED  THE  HOME 

MISSION  PAGEANT 

By  Mrs.  Stanley  J.  SleuxtrJ,  St.  Johmhiry,  Vt. 

(This  pageant,  written  by  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Allen,  for  the  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions,  was  given  at  North  Congregational  Church,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont, 
on  March  27th  and  repeated  on  April  3rd.  It  was  directed  by  the  writer  and  was 
glren  under  the  auspices  of  the  North  and  South  Congregational  and  Methodist  Church 
Schools.  The  church  was  filled  to  capacity,  about  one  thousand  people  being  present 
on  each  occasion,  and  a  great  many  more  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  The  cos- 
tumes were  made  by  the  persons  taking  part,  with  the  exception  of  those  used  by  the 
Puritan  men,  the  Mexicans  and  Columbia,  which  came  from  the  Hooker-Howe  Cos- 
tume Company  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Eskimo  suits,  which  were  rented 
from  the  Baptist  Board  of  Education  in  New  York  City.  A  fine  collection  was  taken 
at  both  presentations,  and  this  was  equally  divided  among  the  three  churches  and 
devoted  to  home  missions.  A  large  chorus  composed  of  double  quartets  from  the 
three  churches,  accompanied  by  the  organ,  added  great  impress! veness  to  the  produc- 
tion. It  was  found  necessaiy  to  change  the  order  of  the  pageant  as  given  in  the  book 
in  several  instances.  The  processional  was  omitted,  the  groups  appearing  in  their 
order.) 


^•r  HE  prologue  was  followed  by 
iJI  ''The  PUgrim  Chorus,''  and 
\^  the  Pilgrims  entered  while 
the  chorus  sang  "  0  God,  Beneath 
Thy  Guiding  Hand."  Prayer  was 
offered  by  the  pastor  of  North 
Church,  the  leader  of  the  Pilgrims, 
as  the  group  knelt  for  the  tableau, 
**  First  Prayer  of  the  Pilgrims.'* 
One  of  the  women  spoke  of  the  Pil- 
grims' abiding  faith  in  Gk)d,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Church  gave  them  as- 
surance of  their  faith.  The  group 
then  sang  ''  As  With  Gladness  Men 
of  Old/'  and  the  Spirit  of  America, 


in  a  patriotic  outburst,  eulogized 
them  for  their  bravery.  The  leader 
of  the  chorus  sang  **  Lord  Gk)d  of 
Hosts  Be  with  Us  Yet,"  as  the  Pil- 
grims passed. 

The  Indian  group  was  led  by  the 
chief  in  full  ceremonial  garb,  fol- 
lowed by  a  warrior  singing  **  The 
Tribal  Song "  most  eflfectively. 
America  spoke  to  them  and  the  chief 
responded.  Cadman's  Indian  song, 
**  The  Moon  Drops  Low,'*  wag  fit- 
tingly sung  by  one  of  the  braves. 
America  made  a  fine  appeal  to  this 
group,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Churoh 
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to  them  and  to  the  audience. 
ot  was  made  to  the  strains  of 

Tribal  Prayer.*' 
Id  Black   Joe  "   prcee<lcd   the 
1  Americans,   while   the   song 
mg  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus 

quartet  of  Qolored  boys.     This 

entered  singing  *'  Steal  Away 
HI."  America  spoke  kindly  of 
ligation  to  them,  after  which  a 
IT  of  small  colored  children 
'*My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 
ipirit  of  the  Church  gave  them 
of  encouragement,  and  they 
le  stage  while  the  chorus  sang 
we  To  Tell  the  Story.'' 
I  Islands  of  the  Sea  were  repre- 
l  by  eight  girls,  who  entered 
g  the  song  in  the  pageant  book, 
I  tune,  **  Glory,  Glory,  Hallelu- 
They  gave  a  very  pretty  flag 
anner  drill. 

ska  was  represented  by  five 
r  people  in  real  Eskimo  suits, 

young  man  wlio  represented  a 
.  They  sang  the  song  given  in 
ageant,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
sh  made  the  following  address, 
ged  by  the  director:    **  Alaska 

to  be  a  land  of  promise  to 
tians.  We  should  establish  more 
hes  in  the  territory,  for  here  are 
ature  homes  of  millions  of  the 
Q  race.  The  importance  of  .the 
unental  work  at  the  very  be- 
Qg  of  the  history  of  the  terri- 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
cted  by  war  wages,  18,000  pco- 
ft  Alaska  to  work  in  the  States. 
ide  is  sure  to  turn,  and  when  it 
we  must  be  in  the  field.    Men  go 

for  the  love  of  gold,  but  few  go 
be  love  of  Christ.  That  they 
be  strong,  mentally,  morally  and 
oally,  is  for  the  Church  of 
t  to  make  sure.*'  This  group 
the    stage    singing    '*  Alaskan 


f» 


9  Mexicans  entered  while  the 
18  sang  **  0  Zion,  Haste  Thy 
yn  High."  *'  A  Spanish  Cava- 
'  was  played  by  a  young  Mexi- 
•n  his  guitar,  accompanied  by  a 
jan  girl  on  the  violin.    America 


spoke  to  one  of  the  Mexican  girls  who 
was  a  representative  of  the  mission 
school  in  that  country.  A  Spanish 
street  scene  was  portrayed.  A  violin 
in  the  distance  played  the  march  to 
the  Shrine  of  St.  Sylvester.  '*  Ave 
Maria  "  was  beautifully  sung  from  a 
window  overlooking  the  audience.  An 
old  Mexican  woman,  accompanied  by 
her  little  grandchild,  on  her  way  to 
the  Shrine,  sank  to  the  ground  ex- 
hausted. The  mission  student  called 
the  nurse  from  the  school,  and  she 
cared  for  the  old  woman.  When 
the  nurse  entered  a  young  lady  in  the 
chorus  sang  ''  The  Rose  of  No  Man's 
Land."  The  Spirit  of  the  Church 
gave  cheering  words  fo  the  group. 

A  Japanese  court  ceremony,  as 
portrayed  in  **  Madame  Butterfly  " 
was  given  next,  and  the  nine  young 
ladies  were  most  charming  in  real 
Japanese  costumes. 

Then  came  the  Children  of  the  Na- 
tions. Twelve  girls  represented  the 
diiferent  nations  Little  Columbia 
gathered  all  the  flags  from  the  girls 
and  brought  them  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  They  sang  **  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner  "  for  America,  and 
**  Stand  Up,  Stand  Up  for  Jesus  " 
for  the  Spirit  of  the  Church.  They 
finished  by  taking  up  the  collection 
in  baskets,  while  the  offertory  solo 
was  rendered  by  a  member  of  tlie 
chorus.  The  pastor  of  South  Church 
gave  the  offertory  prayer,  and  with 
America  and  the  Church  received  the 
offerings  from  the  children.  When 
tlie  pageant  was  repeated,  Rev.  Enoch 
F.  Bell,  Associate  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  in  Boston,  gave  a 
fine  talk  following  this  scene. 

The  group  from  the  Southern 
Mountains  entered  next  while  the 
chorus  sang,  '*  We've  a  Story  to  Tell 
to  the  Nations."  A  mountain  girl 
told  what  the  mission  schools  had 
promised  to  do,  and  she  said  she  was 
on  her  way  to  one  of  them.  She  in- 
vited her  friends  to  go  also.  Ameri- 
ca  entered  with  the  flag  and  an  old 
mountain  woman  who  had  never  seen 
one  before,  when  told  what  it  was. 
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told  a  sad  story  of  some  of  her  people 
who  went  to  war  and  died  in  prison. 
A  quartet  of  boys  sang  **  In  the 
Prison  Cell  1  Sit  Thinking  Mother 
Dear  of  You/'  while  the  group  wept 
with  the  ohl  lady  as  slie  kissed  the 
Red,  White  and  Blue. 

The  missionary  scene  which  was 
added  to  the  original  pageant  may  be 
of  interest  to  many  who  may  give  it 
in  the  future. 

The  missionaries,  all  in  uniform,  in- 
cluded a  Red  Cross  nurse,  a  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  worker,  a  college  girl,  deaconesses, 
teacher.  Salvation  Army  lassie, 
trained  nurses,  field  workers,  army 
surgeon,  college  man,  army  chaplain, 
a  starving  mother  and  her  children, 
and  a  young  girl  dressed  in  white, 
with  a  black  surplice,  bearing  the 
cross,  who  took  her  place  in  the  cen- 
ter. 

As  the  group  entered  the  field  sur- 
geon gave  the  following  stirring  talk 
on  brotherhood : 

**  The  word  for  the  church  in  this 
age  is  brotherhood  and  it  must  be  as 
wide  and  open  as  the  sky  and  free  as 
the  love  of  God.  It  must  have  no  re- 
gard to  race,  nationality,  education, 
wealth,  or  social  position.  The  fii-st 
article  in  its  constitution  will  read: 
*  Whosoever  will  may  come.'  This 
is  the  democracy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  is  the  demoeracv  which 
is  to  sweep  through  the  world.'* 

The  army  chaplain  "sang  that  pa- 
thetic song,  **  Salvation  Lassie  of 
Mine,"  and  the  Salvation  Lassie  re- 
sponded, **  If  you  want  to  serve  your 
race,  go  where  no  one  else  will  go, 
and  do  what  no  one  else  will  do.  I 
cannot,  I  dare  not,  go  up  to  judgment 
till  I  have  done  the  utmost  God 
enables  me  to  do,  to  diffuse  His  glory 
through  the  world." 

The  Red  Cross  nurse  gave  a  very 
effective  musical  reading  to  the  air. 
''  Old  Black  Joe,"  and  the  college 
man  gave  the  following  stirring  call 
to  the  young  people  of  the  land: 
*'  We  give  a  clarion  call  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  our  churches  and 
coUogos  to  seek  a  worthy  investment 


of  life.  Upon  them  must  the  burden 
of  the  world's  reconstruction  rest. 
The  age  belongs  pK'^^arily  to  them. 
*  Come  over  and  help  us  '  build  a 
civilization  on  the  foundation  of  Al- 
mighty God." 

Last  on  the  program,  the  Salvation 
Army  lassie,  entered  with  the  little 
starving  children  and  their  mother. 
The  children  grouped  themselves 
around  America,  clinging  to  her  for 
protection. 

Then  America,  with  the  flag  in  her 
hand,  in  true  American  spirit,  re- 
cited, '*  For  we,  who  scarce  yet  see 
wisely  to  rule  ourselves  are  set  where 
ways  are  met,  to-  lead  the  waiting 
nations  on.  Not  for  our  own  land 
now  are  battle  flags  unfurled,  but  for 
the  world.  America  shall  not  let  the 
people  perish." 

The  review  of  the  pageant  was  to 
many  the  grandest  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, when  the  entire  cast  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  was  led  by  a  little 
child  dressed  in  white  and  carrying 
lilies,  followed  by  an  older  girl  bear- 
ing the  cross.  The  other  groups  in 
their  order  marched  down  the  church 
aisle  singing  **  Ancient  of  Days." 
When  they  had  grouped  themselves 
in  order  on  the  platform,  the  cross  in 
the  center,  America  on  the  left,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Church  on  the  right, 
and  every  group  effectively  posed,  the 
little  girl  who  led  the  procession 
sang,  **  Gather  Them  All  for  Jesus." 
The  Spirit  of  the  Church  then 
said,  ''  Blessed  are  they  that  do 
His  commandments,  that  they  may 
enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the 
city.  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life, 
and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand."  America  added,  **  And  the 
Nations  of  them  which  are  saved  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  it  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  bnng  their  glory  and 
honor  into  it."  The  entire  company 
then  sang  the  splendid  chorus,  *'  Ten 
Thousand  Times  Ten  Thousand,"  and 
the  pageant  closed  with  the  benedic- 
tion, pronounced  by  the  pastor  of 
South  Church. 


(§ 
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A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  WORK  AT  HOME 

By  Ret,  Howard  J,  Ckidley,  Winehesier,  Mats. 

GOiD  of  all  the  Earth,  who  hast  established  Thy  Church  in  the 
world  and  hast  given  some  to  be  apostles,  and  others  to  be 
teachers,  stewards,  evangelists  and  ministers,  we  pray  for  Thy 
ministers. 

Thou  hast  called  them  to  a  work  whose  privileges  inspire  and  whose 
responsibilities  humble,  a  task  as  critical  as  surgery  and  as  sacramental 
as  Calvary.  Thou  hast  called  them  to  the  cure  of  souls,  to  lead  those 
whom  they  shepherd  into  rich  pastures,  to  teach  the  slow  of  heart,  to 
rebuke  the  wicked,  to  comfort  the  sorrowful,  to  slay  vices  that  suck  up 
the  sunlight,  to  open  stifling  corners  never  swept  clean  by  the  winds  of 
heaven  and  to  inspire  all. 

Give  them  wisdom,  as  they  seek  to  translate  into  common  language 
the  things  discovered  at  the  heart  of  God.  As  they  seek  truth  in  all  its 
disguises  may  they  mercilessly  discriminate  between  the  real  and  the 
unreal.  And  as  they  go  in  search  of  new  light  may  they  be  sure  of  the 
solidity  of  the  ground  upon  which  they  are  about  to  move. 

Give  them  grace,  that  they  may  be  spiritually,  enthusiastically  and 
persuasively  Christian.  May  they  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the 
springs  that  connect  with  the  eternal  sources  of  supply.  May  they  not 
grow  so  thin  that  people  may  hear  their  souls  scrape  on  the  bare  ground. 
May  they  be  like  Jesus,  too  strong  to  be  arrogant,  too  sure  to  be  self- 
assertive.  May  the  consciousness  that  institutions  are  more  than  men 
steady  them  as  they  look  before  and  after.  Teach  them  to  keep  ever  in 
mind  the  fruit  for  which  they  labor,  the  fruit  of  all  religion,  dynamic 
characters,  fertilized  by  ideas  and  vitalized  by  convictions. 

And  for  Thy  Church  we  also  pray.  May  she  sustain  her  ministers, 
and  so  help  herself.  May  she  show  to  those  who  try  to  lead  an  affection- 
ate heartiness  of  support.  May  she  have  patience  for  all  diversities  of 
character  and  temperament  in  the  household  of  faith,  room  for  those 
who  can  work  in  Christ's  spirit  although  they  cannot  frame  their  stam- 
mering lips  to  utter  the  simplest  creed ;  room  for  those  who  cannot  make 
a  public  prayer,  but  who  lead  a  perpendicular  moral  life ;  room  for  those 
whose  faith  is  feeble,  that  no  bruised  reed  or  dimly  burning  flax  may  be 
snuffed  out  by  harsh  bigotry  to  the  grief  of  God.  Grant  her  tolerance 
for  all  who  are  seeking  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that  she  may  know 
that  she  cannot  strengthen  any  one  company  in  the  army  of  God  without 
fortifying  the  entire  cause. 

Save  her  from  becoming  an  end  in  herself,  and  so  becoming  an  in- 
growing institution.  May  she  see  herself  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  living  God  for  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  our  Christ. 

Give  unto  all  her  saints,  we  pray  Thee,  comfort,  hope,  good  cour- 
age, confidence  of  victory,  until  the  Church  militant  shall  become  the 
Church  triumphant.    Amen. 
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THE  MEXICAN  WORK  OF  THE  WICHITA  FEDERATION 
OF  CHURCHES 

Bs  A»j  W.  SanJmtn.  D.  D.,  Widiila.  Kaai. 

iMtHE  other  day  I  dropped  in  at  is  tho  spirit  of  team  play.  It  is  just 
i'tl  the  meeting  of  the  Friendly  this  spirit  which  two  or  three  splen- 
\^  Visitors'  Conference  for  Mexi-     did  young  men  from  Friends  Univer- 


_  '  Visitors'  Conference  for  Mexi- 
can Work  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The 
visitors  were  telling  about  their  vari- 
ous calls  in  Mexican  homes  In  Wich- 
ita.     One   after    another    made    the 


MEXICAN  BOYS'  CLUB 

following  remark:  "I  noticed  that 
things  were  a  bit  cleaner  and  neater 
than  they  were  the  last  time  I  called." 
After  four  or  live  had  spoken  in  this 
vein,  I  said  to  myself:  "  It  surely 
pays  to  have  twenty  Christian  women 
make  weekly  viaits  in  as  many  Mexi- 
can homes,  even  if  nothing  more  hap 
pens  than  that  the  homes  are  a  bit 
cleaner  week  by  week." 

One  of  the  workers  was  worried  be- 


cause the  boys  were  not  learning  to     dained  Mexican  pastor,  are  also  going 


work.  Another  remonstrated,  "  Oh, 
but  they  are  learning  tn  play,  and  for 
them  that  is  vastly  more  important. 
A  few  weeks  ago  when  a  hoy  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  and  wanted  to 
tell  a  companion  something  he  had  for- 
gotten to  tell  him,  he  simply  walked 
off  the  floor  and  completed  the  con- 
versation. Now  they  keep  the  ball  in 
play."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mexi- 
can boys  go  to  work  early  enough,  but 
ij.vHalJy  under  men  who  drive  them. 
What  they  need,  for  their  own  eakes. 


sity   have  been   teaching  them   with 
great  loyalty  and  self-sacriflce  during 
the  last  few  months. 
Is  it  not  significant  that  the  leader 
of  the  Americanizatioi) 
work  of  the   Colonial 
Dames  should  willingly 
accept  the  chairmanship 
of    our    Committee    on 
Education  T   And  that  a 
gracious  Congregational 
lajnvoman  from  Evan- 
ston,  Illinois,  should  lead 
off  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding curtains  and  other 
minor    furnishings    for 
the   Community    House 
where  we  center  the  work. 
Eighteen  women's  so- 
cieties have  already  con- 
tributed to   the   work 
through  the  Women  'a 
Department  of  the 
Wichita  Federation  of  Churches.  The 
Christian    Endeavorers  of   the   local 
union  are  contributing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year  and  the  Ep- 
worth  League  ninety.    These  various 
contributions  total  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  Mr.  A.  A.  Hyde,  the  manu- 
facturer   of    Mentholatum,    matches 
this  sum  with  a  like  amount.     The 
Baptist  young  people,  who  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  plans  for  an  or- 


to  help,  so  that  our  meager  budget  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  can  be  ex- 
panded a  little.  Episcopalians  and 
other  folk  not  yet  in  the  Federation 
liave  become  interested  in  the  project, 
and  Sunday  School  classes  are  send- 
ing ill  unsolicited  contributions. 

Now  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
after  these  miscellaneous  remarl^, 
there  has  been  some  Mexican  work  in 
Wichita  for  years.  Misa  Cora  Men- 
denhail  has  been  rendering  sacrificial 
HftTM^ce  o\w  &  XoTv^  period,  but  with- 
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out  any  adequate  oi^^anizatioii  back 
of  her.  Methodists,  Friends,  W.  C. 
T.  U.  women,  and  others  have  helped 
in  varions  ways,  but  the  work  was 
really  never  established  on  an  organ- 
ized basis. 

Then  came  the  Wichita  Federation 
of  Churches.  What  no  one  church 
would  dare  to  attempt  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  a  score  or  two  of 
churches  banded  together  to  accom- 
plish, especially  if  there  is  a  generous 
benefactor  in  the  background  to  start 
things  off  well. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Hyde,  one  of  America's 
leading  laymen,  had  this  work  on  his 
heart.  He  wanted  it  permanently 
established.  Accordingly  he  took  thir- 
teen hundred  dollars  and  bought  a 
ramshackle  little  cottage  down  near 
the  railroad  tracks  and  the  south  end 
Mexican  settlement.  Then  he  made 
some  repairs  and  put  in  electric 
lights,  applied  some  paint,  and  did  a 
few  other  little  things,  which  brought 
the  net  expense  up  to 
about  thirty  -  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

This  property  he  is 
now  deeding  to  the  Fed- 
eration of  Churches 
which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated so  as  to  be  able  to 
hold  property.  Of  course 
that  was  a  big  lift  at  the 
oatset.  Mr.  Hyde  also 
Kuppli&s  half  of  the  first 
annual  budget,  which  is 
another  big  lift.  Mean- 
while, the  young  people 
and  women  of  thirty  or 
forty  churches  are  be- 
coming interested  in  the  the  g: 
work,  and  in  the  Mexi- 
cans personally.  Probably  no  group 
of  people  is  putting  more  than  thirty 
dollars  into  the  budget  this  year,  and 
only  the  strongest  societies  are  doing 
that  much,  but  "  many  mickles  make 
a  muekle, "  and  so  the  budget  is  be- 
ing raised  easily. 

Sunday  School  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, sewing  and  cooking  classes, 
boys'  clubs,  children's  hour,  Englial^ 


classes,  and  so  on,  constitute  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  work.  The  Gilbert 
Street  Community  House  is  simply 
the  headquarters.  It  is  the  residence 
where  the  chief  worker  lives.  From 
this  central  point  she  goes  out  Into 
the  homes,  making  a  hundred  calls  or 
more  a  month.  When  the  babies 
come,  when  the  boys  have  to  go  to 
court,  when  school  children  are  in 
trouble  with  their  teachers,  when  the 
county  must  be  called  on  for  aid, 
when  the  men  or  the  women  need  em- 
ployment, there  Miss  Mendenhall  is 
on  hand  to  help.  The  people  trust 
her,  for  they  know  her  disinterested 
and  sacrificial  spirit. 

But,  after  all,  the  most  noteworthy 
feature  is  the  volunteer  work.  The 
friendly  visitors  are  doing  a  fine 
piece  of  fundamental  social  work.  To 
enroll  several  young  women  from  an 
applied  sociology  class  in  a  college, 
and  nearly  a  score  of  older  women 
from  almost  as  many  churches,  in  a 


II.BERT  STREET  COMMUNITY  HOUSE 

group  meeting  fortnightly,  for  the 
discussion  of  specific  family  problem.^ 
in  the  homes  of  an  immigrant  race,  is 
very  much  worth  doing.  So  far  as  I 
know,  this  was  the  first  family  work 
conference  in  the  city.  An  attempt 
i.s  being  made  to  record  the  histories 
of  all  these  ca,scs  on  Russell  Sage 
blanks.  Many  of  the  visitors  are 
teaching  English,   and   rendering 
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other  specific  aervice,  but  the  main 
intention  is  simply  to  be  a  friend.  It 
is  interesting  to  discover  that  tibose 
homes  in  which  there  has  been  no 
such  visitor  are  beginning  to  ask  for 
such  befriending. 

This  brief  impressionistic  sketch 
has  attempted  to  establish  these 
points  in  the  social  landscape: 

Average  Christian  Americans  of  all 
ages  delight  to  help  befriend  Mexi- 
cans. 

Christianity,  when  organized  on  a 
community  basis,  can  do  eflfectivdy 
what  it  is  powerless  to  do  from  the 


sectarian  approach. 

Sacrificial  Christian  living,  whether 
it  be  through  years  of  service,  or 
through  generous  and  noteworthy 
giving,  often  reaps  a  splendid  harvest 
of  effective  organization  for  a  larger 
work 

Finally,  what  success  we  have  had 
in  this  work  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations.  In  Wichita  the  A^o- 
ciations  are  the  church  in  action, 
united  for  service  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Federation  of  Churches. 


4*        4*        4* 

A  HOME  mSSIONARY  RECRUITING 

By  Miss  Rhoda  Jane  Dickinson,  Glasgow,  Moni. 

(Editob*s  Note. — A  unique  service  was  recently  rendered  to  several  Montana 
educational  institutions  by  Miss  Rhoda  Jane  Dickinson,  our  pastor  at  Glasgow.  Miss 
Dickinson  visited  in  turn  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Boseman  Agricultural  Oollege  and 
the  University  at  Missoula.  She  gave  two  stirring  addresses  on  "The  Meaning  of 
Life"  and  "The  Call  to  Service."  She  also  held  personal  conferences  with  the  girl 
students  and  met  them  socially.  Her  visits  were  much  enjoyed  and  were  felt  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  students.) 


^IP%  0  you  want  a  sure  recipe  for 
m  J  renewing  your  life  f  Then  ae- 
&V  cept  an  invitation  to  make  a 
visit  among  coUege  girls  for  awhile. 
Pack  your  suitcase  with  the  same 
zeal  that  characterized  your  effort 
when  you  were  thinking  of  col- 
lege campuses  for  the  first  time, 
bid  goodby  to  your  church  and  all 
your  churchly  responsibilities  and  go 
and  spend  two  weeks  with  **  just 
girls/'  Do  whatever  they  want  you 
to  do,  whether  it  be  giving  as  digni- 
fied an  address  as  you  can  prepare 
for  a  convocation,  or  joining  with  a 
group  of  girls  around  the  fireplace  of 
a  dormitory  or  sorority  house  and 
singing  college  songs  to  the  music  of 
a  ukelele.  And  if  you  don't  come 
back  to  your  work  with  all  the  vigor 
and  optimism  of  youth  and  find  the 
same  exhilaration  in  all  that  you  did 
when  it  was  brand  new,  you  will  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Where  in  all  the  world  can  you  go 
to  find  anything  so  absolutely  irre- 
sistible as  a  group  of  your  own  ador- 


able college  girls!  You  love  them 
because  you  can't  help  loving  them — 
they  have  so  much  of  loveliness.  And 
when  you  see  these  groups  of  attrac- 
tive, talented,  broad-minded,  splen- 
didly-equipped young  college  women, 
how  your  heart  yearns  to  see  them 
bringing  their  lives  into  touch  with 
the  One  who  is  altogether  lovely  in 
order  that  they  may  know  His  plan 
for  them,  thus  feeling  not  only  life's 
greatest  enjoyment,  but  life's  great- 
est opportunity.  For  it  is  lives  that 
the  Great  Cause  needs,  and  how  large 
the  opportunity  the  consecrated 
Christian  life  affords! 

And  how  much  are  we  doing  in 
many  of  our  colleges,  the  recruiting 
centers  for  Christ  Jesus,  to  present 
His  challenge  in  a  way  that  will 
really  grip  the  lives  of  the  girls  at 
the  time  they  are  making  their  life 
decisions?  In  the  three  colleges  I 
visited  I  found  no  organized  Bible 
classes  or  mission  study  classes,  no 
prayer  groups,  no  Student  Volun- 
t^fer  Bands,  no    regularly   employed 
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r.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary,  and  one  insti- 
tution did  not  have  an  association. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a  Student  Pastor 
at  one  college,  recently  entered  upon 
his  duties,  and  a  Y.  W.  Secretary  is 
promised  for  part  time  in  two  insti- 
tutions next  year.  Ministers  of  va- 
rious churches  are  trying  to  make 
their  church  activities  attractive  to 
the  young  people,  but  at  the  present 
time  we  find  here,  as  in  many  other 
institutions,  a  sad  lack  of  definite 
spiritual  leadership  for  girls  on  the 
campus. 

And  the  girls  want  it.  There  was 
no  message  which  we  gave  concern- 
ing the  personal  relation  to  Jesus 
Christ  or  life  service  to  which  the 
girls  did  not  respond.  Sometimes 
they  didn't  say  very  much,  but  from 
the  way  they  would  grip  your  hand 
when  the  message  was  finished  or  in- 
vite you  to  ".come  and  meet  the 
girls  over  at  our  house  tonight," 
yon  knew  your  message  waft  not  in 
vain. 

I  didn  't  want  to  leave  them — not  a 
single  group  I  met — and  there  is  a 
great  ache  in  my  heart  when  I  think 
how  many  assistant-pastors,  religious 


work  directors,  mission  teachers,  and 
medical  missionaries  our  church  will 
be  deprived  of  because  we  are  failing 
to  provide  spiritual  leaders  for  the 
college  girls  today — leaders  who 
know  how  to  work  and  play  and  live 
with  girls,  that  their  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  them  may  be  instrumen- 
tal in  helping  them  to  know  the  joy 
and  gladness  and  largeness  of  the 
God-planned  life. 

We  of  the  church  can  give  this 
leadership  if  we  so  desire.  There  is 
no  local  church  that  cannot  assist  in 
the  'working  out  of  adequate  plans 
for  the  colleges  of  their  respective 
communities.  We  simply  lack  the 
zeal  to  add  another  duty  to  our 
tasks.  And  how  immeasurably  such 
a  service  would  pay! 

How  much  longer  must  we  wait  be- 
fore we  act  upon  our  knowledge? 
This  is  not  a  task  for  a  single  mission- 
ary or  Education  Society,  or  for  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Min- 
isters alone,  but  a  task  that  is  big 
enough  and  immediate  enough  to 
command  the  united,  concerted  effort 
of  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
future  of  America. 


THE  BUTTE  COMMUNITY  C3iURCH 

By  Rec.  Walter  T,  Lockwood,  BuUe,  Mont 


^IJf  0  begin  at  the  point  of  our  most 
111  recent  activities,  this  church 
\J^  had  a  splendid  day  on  Easter. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-four  were 
present  at  the  Church  School  in 
the  morning,  and  over  two  hundred 
gathered  for  the  evening  services. 
This  is  the  highest  record  of  atten- 
dance since  my  pastorate  began,  one 
year  ago.  Nine  new  members  came 
into  our  fellowship,  and  there  was 
general  rejoicing  at  the  Easter  rec- 
ord, for  it  was  evident  that  the  day 
showed  the  gains  made  during  the 
year  by  way  of  extended  influence  in 
the  community.  This,  in  some  meas- 
ure, compensates  for  the  heavy  loss  in 
members  and  workers  which  occurred 
during  the  year  because  of  removals. 


A  short  time  ago  our  young  people, 
assis^^ed  by  the  pastor  (readers  of  the 
magazine  would  have  enjoyed  seeing 
him  spread  calcimine),  cleaned  up 
the  church,  calcimining  the  walls, 
staining  the  woodwork  and  varnish- 
ing and  oiling  the  floor.  We  put  in 
five  days  at  this  job,  but  felt  well  re- 
paid when  on  a  Sunday  night  the 
splendid  audience  took  up  a  special 
offering  of  twenty-eight  dollars  to 
pay  for  the  materials  used  in  the 
transformation  process,  and  one  and 
all  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
sweet,  fresh  room  in  which  they  were 
able  to  worship  on  Easter  day. 

We  closed  our  indoor  athletic  activ- 
ities in  order  to  do  this  housecleaning. 
The  basket-ball  season  is  over  and  the 
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boys  are  practicing  baseball.  Since 
early  December  the  church  has  been 
used  nearly  every  night  and  several 
afternoons  per  week.  We  have  had 
an  athletic  association,  a  troop  of 
Boy  Scouts,  a  troop  of  Cub  Scouts 
and  two  organized  Church  School 
classes  using  the  building  for  athletics 
and  social  purposes.  Our  church 
basket-ball  team  played  in  the  inter- 
Sunday  School  tournament  at  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  They  also  played  several 
games  with  church  teams  in  our  own 
building.  These  games  drew  large 
crowds  of  spectators.  The  boys  be- 
longing to  this  team  are  all  members 
of  the  church.  They  did  not  win 
honors  at  the  tournament,  but  they 
made  a  fine  record  for  clean  playing 
and  good  sportsmanship. 

The  Church  School  has  enjoyed  a 
slow  but  permanent  growth  during 
the  past  six  months.  We  have  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  sixty-five 
in  October  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  in  March,  which  is  al- 
most one  hundred  per  cent.  We  took 
our  quarterly  missionary  offering  in 
the   school    recently,    with    a    return 


of  over  ten  dollars.  On  an  average, 
we  have  an  offering  of  over  five  dol- 
lars per  Sunday.  A  year  ago  our 
school  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  but  today  this 
indebtedness  has  been  paid  or  we 
have  enough  money  in  the  treasury 
to  complete  all  payments. 

The  church  attendance  has  aver- 
aged about  fifty  for  the  past  three 
months.  This  is  nearly  double  the 
attendance  of  a  year  ago.  We  have 
lost  more  members  by  removal  than 
we  have  received  during  the  past 
twelve  months;  However,  many  new 
people  have  been  drawn  to  our  serv- 
ices and  they  will  line  up  with  us 
later  on.  People  come  and  go  in 
Butte,  almost  with  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  so  that  a  church  is  obliged  to 
gather  new  membership  all  of  the 
time.  In  fact,  there  remain  but  a 
very  few  of  the  charter  members  and 
the  church  is  only  about  five  years 
old.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  day 
will  cotne  when  these  people  will  get 
the  vision  of  the  community  program 
we  are  trying  to  put  on  and  get  into 
it  with  us. 


REV*  EDWARD  WINTHROP  JENNEY 


^^EV.  EDWARD  WINTHROP 
Ml  JENNEY,  for  some  thirteen 
!m\  years  General  Missionary  in 
South  Dakota,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  pastor  of  the  Federated  Church 
in  the  same  state,  passed  away  on 
April  20th,  after  a  short  illness. 

Mr.  Jenney  was  almost  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  but  up  to  the  day  on  which  he 
preached  his  last  sermon,  Easter  Sun- 
day, he  was  energetic  and  active. 
Many  a  younger  clergyman  has 
proved  less  enterprising  and  less  suc- 
cessful than  was  this  veteran  mission- 
ary in  his  later  years.  He  was  to  the 
last  a  modern  proaelior,  oonservativo 
in  his  belief  and  practice,  yet  neyor 
l)ehind  the  times,  which  he  under- 
stood with  an  understanding  that 
enabled  him  to  serve  the  people  of  his 
day  wisely  and  effectively. 


The  various  communities  in  South 
Dakota  and  other  states  in  which  this 
devoted  servant  of  God  exercised  his 
ministry  of  cheer  and  unselfish  serv- 
ice, all  bear  witness  to  the  wonderful 
influence  for  good  which  followed  his 
work  among  them,  often  with  perma- 
nent results.  He  was  one  of  the  real 
state  builders  of  the  commonwealth  in 
which  his  latter  years  were  8i)ent,  and 
his  work,  while  quiet,  unobtrusive  and 
unselfish,  was  thorough  and  abiding. 
He  worked  along  the  lines  which 
are,  after  all,  the  most  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  a  state — character  build- 
ing. The  words  of  the  prophet 
Daniel  may  be  appropriately  applied 
to  him:  **  And  they  that  are  wise 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament;  and  they  that  turn  many 
to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever 
and  ever." 
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HOW  PLAINFIELD  CHURCH  APPROACHES 

HOME  MISSIONS 

(Editor's  Note. — For  some  time  the  Congregational  Sunday  School  at  IMain- 
field,  New  Jersey,  has  been  leading  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  country  in  per 
capita  giving.  The  following  quotation  from  the  church  calendar  Indicates  the 
loyal  spirit  in  which  the  grown  folks  of  the  congregation  approach  one  of  the 
great  missionary  tasks.) 


(§ 


UR  annual  offering  for  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society  will  be  received  this  morning.  Owing  to  the  larger 
aims  of  our  denomination  embodied  in  the  Congregational 
World  Movement  the  apportionments  of  all  the  churches  have  been 
nearly  trebled.  Thus  today  we  are  asked  for  six  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  the  **  C.  H.  M.  S.''  whereas  our  former  apportionment  was 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars.  We  trust  that  all  our  people  will 
revise  their  offerings  accordingly,  that  this  great  national  work  may  not 
suffer  by  reason  of  any  neglect  on  our  part.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  how 
much  of  this  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  asked  of  our  church  is  my 
share.  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  me  as  His  steward  today  ?  Now 
what  kind  of  a  patriot  are  you?  How  much  do  you  really  love  your 
country  and  your  Qod  ?  Since  money  talks,  let  it  speak  up  boldly  today. 
Because  America  at  this  hour  needs  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  all  our  people  and  its  application  to  public  and  private 
life  in  order 

To  meet  the  universal  spiritual  needs  of  the  Human  Heart. 

To  save  the  Rising  Generation  from  an  educated,  cultured 
paganism. 

To  supply  the  one  and  only  social  solvent  for  the  race  question  in 
all  its  colors. 

To  stabilize  our  national  life  and  save  the  republic  from  the  evil 
machinations  of  anarchists  and  the  wild  theories  of  half-baked  social 
reformers. 

To  consecrate  our  great  wealth  to  the  constructive  purposes  of  God 
for  humanity  in  this  hour  of  appalling  need. 

To  solve  the  industrial  question,  which  is  with  us  always. 

To  stem  the  rising  tide  of  the  social  evil  and  tlie  prevailing  moral 
debauchery. 

To  lead  us  up  **  from  things  to  God,''  out  of  the  disappointments 
of  material  possessions  into  the  abiding  satisfactions  of  the  life  which  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

To  recreate  the  New  England  conscience  with  respect  for  and 
adherence  to  the  laws  in  general  and  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  in  par- 
ticular. 

Therefore,  the  true  patriot  who  loves  his  country  and  his  God  will 
give  all  that  he  can  to  save  the  people  from  their  sins  and  the  country 
from  its  enemies  within  our  gates,  that  this  **  Land  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Pride  "  may  become  the  kingdom  of  our  God. 


THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Treasurer 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


1921 

GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 

Contribu- 
tions 

From  State 
Sodetiea 

Total 

Paid  State 
Societies 

Net  Avail- 

able  for 
Natl  Work 

and  Matar- 
ed  Condi- 
tional Gifts 

FOR  THE 
MONTH 

Last  Year 

Present  Year 

8.609.06 
15.640.39 

1.592.87 
3,600.22 

10,201.93 
19,240.61 

3,833.77 
3,841.23 

6,368.16 
15.399.38 

6,721-83 
5.180  63 

OF 
APRIL 

Increase 

Decrease 

7,031.33 

2,007.35 

9,038.68 

7.46 

9.031.22 

1,541  .JU 

ENCOURAGING 

^^JT  HE  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year  makes  a  good  showing  on  the  Treas- 
/  1 1  urer's  books.  If  the  same  proportion  of  increase  over  previous  giving 
^■^  could  be  maintained  through  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  we  should 
have  apparently  our  full  apportionment  on  the  new  $5,000,000  basis. 
Missionary  administrators,  however,  have  long  ago  learned  not  to  be  too  much 
discouraged  when  the  showing  of  a  given  month  is  not  encouraging,  and  on  the 
other  hand  not  to  be  over-confident  when  the  showing,  especially  of  the  first 
month  of  the  year,  is  decidedly  encouraging.  We  remember  the  debt  of  over 
$20,000  with  which  the  year  closed,  and  which  accumulated  in  the  single 
month  of  Marcli.  Probably  some  moneys  which  ordinarily  would  have  been 
received  in  March  have  come  to  us  in  April,  and  appear  in  the  above  state- 
ment. Again  April  is  financially  a  small  month,  and  moderate  amounts  of 
increase  in  dollars  and  cents  show  a  proportionately  large  gain.  Again  a 
special  appeal  to  individual  givers  has  brought  in  special  returns  in  April  that 
ordinarily  are  not  recorded  in  that  month;  nevertheless  we  wish  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  Ilome  Missionary  Society  for  the  very  devoted  efforts 
which  are  being  made  in  our  churches  to  meet  the  present  crisis  on  mission 
fields. 


Tbe  CoDgregational  Home  Missionary  Society  bas  three  main  sources  of  income.  Legacies 
furnish  approximately  forty-seven  per  cent.  Income  from  investments  amount  to  fifteen  per  cent 
Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals  aflford  substantially  thirty-eight  per  cent 
For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer  of  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives 
and  expends  these  contributions,  in  those  eighteen  states,  affiliated  organizations  administer 
home  missionary  worlc  in  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Bach 
of  these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national  treasury. 
To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesignated  contributions  from 
each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  Id  the 
various  states  are  as  follows  : 

California  (North),  12Vj;  California  (South),  5;  Connecticut.  50;  UUnois,  25;  Iowa,  25.  Kan- 
sas, 5;  Maine,  10;  Massachusetts.  33 Ht  ;  Michigan.  15;  Minnesota,  5;  Missouri,  5;  Nebraska.  7^: 
New  Hampshire,  47;  New  York,  10;  Ohio,  13;  Rhode  Island,  20;  Vermont,  28;  Washington,  S; 
Wisconsin,  10. 
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NOTES 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  something  of  what  the  world  might  be, 
something  of  what  our  race  might  become,  were  it  not  for  our  still  raw  hu- 
manity. It  is  barely  a  matter  of  seventy  generations  between  ourselves  and 
Alexander ;  and  between  ourselves  and  the  savage  hunters  our  ancestors,  who 
charred  their  food  in  the  embers  or  ate  it  raw,  intervene  some  four  or  five 
hundred  generations.  There  is  not  much  scope  for  the  modification  of  a 
species  in  four  or  five  hundred  generations.  Make  men  and  women  only  suffi- 
ciently jealous  or  fearful  or  drunken  or  angry,  and  the  hot  red  eyes  of  the 
cavemen  will  glare  at  us  today.  We  have  writing  and  teaching,  science  and 
power ;  we  have  tamed  the  beasts  and  schooled  the  lightning  but  we  are  still 
only  shambling  towards  the  light.  We  have  tamed  and  bred  the  beasts,  but 
we  have  still  to  tame  and  breed  ourselves. — "  The  Outline  of  History/'  H.  G. 
WeUs.    Page  377. 

+        HK       + 

The  National  Urban  League,  of  which  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  of  New 
York  City,  is  president,  with  its  headquarters  at  127  East  Twenty-third  street, 
New  Yor^  is  working  in  thirty  different  cities.  North  and  South,  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  colored  people  in  these  localities  and  to  avert  the  racial  con- 
flict which  so  often  accompanies  the  development  of  colored  communities  in 
close  contact  with  the  white  population.  It  deserves  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
I)ort  of  both  colored  and  white  people  in  its  social  welfare  work  and  in  its 
practice  of  Christian  brotherhood. 


'*  In  this  free  country  the  message  that  cannot  be  proclaimed  from  the 
housetop  ought  not  to  be  heard  by  a  loyal  American  citizen.  The  Ku  BSux 
Klan  believes  in  the  whisper  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  when  the 
strong  man  from  Texas  tried  to  establish  the  Ku  Klux  Elan  in  North  Caro- 
lina, I  rose  up  and  hit  it  with  all  my  might  and  drove  it  from  our  borders. 
Listen  to  your  leaders  who  proclaim  their  message  from  the  pulpit  and 
through  the  local  press.  When  the  whispering  agitator  comes  around,  say  to 
him:    '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.'  " 

"  Let  me  make  a  candid  and  solemn  confession.  The  whites  in  the 
South,  and  in  the  North  as  well,  do  not  always  deal  justly  by  the  Negro.  We 
sometimes  do  him  wrong, — and  God  knows  I  am  ashamed  of  it, — ^but  violence 
will  not  hasten  the  day  of  your  deliverance  and  hate  will  always  hinder.  The 
Ck>d  of  your  redemption  will  come,  not  in  the  mighty  wind,  not  in  the  earth- 
quake, and  not  in  fire,  but  in  a  '  still,  small  voice  '  that  will  trouble  the  white 
man's  conscience  and  drive  sleep  from  his  eyes,  until  he  gives  to  your  people 
the  fullest  measure  of  justice.  The  one  safe  path  for  the  Negro  to  follow  is 
the  i)ath  that  leads  straight  to  the  door  of  the  white  man 's  conscience.  Some 
day  every  plea  that  is  bom  of  wisdom  and  justice  will  be  allowed. 

— Gov.  Btckett  of  North  Carolina. 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 

Secretary  Fred  Leslie  Brownlee 

When  I  was  a  student  in  College  there  came  into  my  life  a  yomig 
Japanese.  We  became  very  good  friends  but  long  since  have  lost  track  of 
each  other.  He  was  an  interesting  chap  and  meant  a  lot  to  me.  The  par- 
ticularly interesting  thing  about  him  was  that  he  came  at  everything  that 
was  80  familiar  to  me  in  such  an  unfamiliar  manner.  He  judged  my  religion 
as  one  looking  at  it  from  the  outside,  and  many  a  time  he  made  me  sit  up 
and  take  notice  how  provincial  my  religious  ideas  really  were.  And  he  did 
the  same  with  the  American  way  of  doing  things  which  the  average  American 
thinks  is  the  only  way.  It  was  a  good  experience.  Both  my  religion  and 
my  Americanism  needed  it. 

What  the  American  Missionary  Association  had  in  mind  when  it  ap- 
pointed me  secretary  is  more  than  I  know.  I  am  here,  however,  and  have 
had  my  first  impressions.  Like  those  of  my  Japanese  friend,  they  are  brand 
new  and  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  one  whose  mind  is  filled  with  neither 
prejudices  nor  cock-sure  solutions  of  the  race  problems.  I  am  therefore 
entitled  to  neither  the  merits  nor  the  demerits  of  the  so-called  expert.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  I  believe  in  the  One  who  said  he  came  to  minister  ra^er 
than  to  be  ministered  unto;  that  I  approach  the  work  of  the  A.M.  A.  with 
an  open  mind,  a  warm  heart  and  a  determination  to  give  myself  unreservedly 
to  the  cause.     Now  for  the  impressions. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  mark  the  time  since  the  A.  M.  A.  was 
born,  yet  my  fellow-worker  who  brings  joy  and  sunshine  into  the  offices  of 
the  Association  almost  every  day  is  considerably  older  than  that.  He  is 
only  one  in  the  list  of  illustrious  men  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  position. 
Great  and  noble  persons  these  men  have  been  and  sometimes  I  am  so  over- 
whelmed with  my  unfitness  to  follow  in  their  train  that  it  frightens  me  to 
read  my  name  on  the  A.  M.  A.  door.  But  when  I  read  Dr.  Beard's  Crusade 
of  Brotherhood  and  learn  what  these  men  endured  and  accomplished  I  am 
so  impressed  with  the  worth-whileness  of  the  thing  that  I  take  courage  in 
the  hope  that  I  may  perchance,  do  something  to  meet  the  A.M.A.'s  task  today. 

Eminent  and  noble  as  the  secretaries  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
sociate them  from  the  hundreds  of  workers  many  of  whom  long  since  have 
taken  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  finished  their  race  and 
kept  the  faith.  On  the  campus  of  Fessenden  Academy  in  Florida  there  is 
a  lone  tombstone.  It  bears  a  simple  inscription  but  commemorates  the  life 
of  one  who  started  that  institution  which  is  still  the  one  bright  spot  in  a 
county  where  many  still  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  where  the  county  per 
capita  amount  paid  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  colored  children  is  $3.80, 
whereas  for  white  children  it  is  $14.76.  Seven  miles  from  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi there  is  another  little  academy  called  Mt.  Hermon.  Under  the  pines 
on  that  beautiful  campus  is  another  lone  tombstone  which  commemorates 
the  life  of  a  sainted  woman  who  toiled  in  days  when  people  thought  that  the 
A.M.A.  workers  like  the  Master  must  be  beside  themselves.    This  good  woman's 
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life  reads  like  the  biography  of  an  historic  mystic.  But  because  she  lived 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  have  been  privileged  not  to  sing  in  vain,  **  I 
wonder,  if  the  light  '11  ever  shine  on  me/' 

In  the  rear  of  the  new  school  building  at  Troy  there  is  still  another 
tombstone  which  marks  the  resting  place  of  a  saint  whose  faith  worked  by 
love  who  died  in  faith  but  not  in  vain.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  buried  on 
the  campus  of  a  school,  particularly  if  one  has  been  the  founder  of  it.  This 
impression  was  especially  profound  as  I  stood  beside  the  grave  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington at  Tuskegee. 

These  founders  and  principals  however  are  but  the  squad  leaders  of 
I)ersons  who  do  the  real  trench  work  and  to  it  not  with  bombs  and  poison 
gas  but  with  love,  goodwill  and  intelligence.  To  the  many  faithful  self- 
sacrificing  and  consecrated  teachers,  both  living  and  dead  I  lift  my  hat  in 
sincere  respect  and  bow  my  head  in  deep  reverence.  The  stories  of  most 
of  their  lives  will  never  be  written.  Many  of  their  graves  will  go  un- 
marked. There  lies  in  Westminster  Abbey  the  body  of  an  unknown  soldier. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  know  his  name.  His  tomb  commemorates  all  that  was 
noble  and  true  in  the  heroic  service  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  sons  of  England 
who  fell  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 

I  was  impressed  also  with  the  alumni  of  the  A.M.A.  schools.  They  are 
a  fine  lot.  They  believe  in  education  and  culture  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  life  fine.  They  occupy  positions  of  responsibility  and  are  respected 
by  everyone  who  knows  them.  They  have  ideas  and  ideals  of  how  good 
people  can  and  ought  to  live.  They  appreciate  what  the  A.M.A.  has  done 
and  want  to  help  to  perpetuate  and  extend  its  influence.  Wherever  Mr. 
Dunn,  the  secretary  of  the  new  A.M.A.  League,  goes  he  finds  among  them 
a  ready  response.  And  so  sad  are  these  people  when  they  learn  that  here 
and  there  an  A.M.A.  school  is  turned  over  to  city  or  country  authorities 
that  one  loyal  alumna  wrote  me  a  letter  the  other  day  bordered  in  crepe.  I 
thought  that  one  our  teachers  had  died,  but  found  it  was  a  plea  not  to  let 
one  of  the  old  schools  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  local  Board  of  Education. 
Did  not  the  A.M.A.  think  that  it  was  serving  the  cause  of  education  best  and 
hastening  the  day  when  every  child  would  have  a  free  education,  it  never 
would  let  a  single  school  pass  from  under  its  control.  It  is  the  right  of 
every  child,  regardless  of  race  to  have  an  education  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  provide  this  education.  The  A.M.A.  schools  have  taught  many 
a  state  that  its  greatest  asset  is  its  children,  and  many  an  individual  that 
colored  children  are  as  educable  as  any. 

What  shall  we  say  about  the  A.M.A.  churches?  I  have  not  as  yet 
rallied  from  the  blow  of  my  first  impression  due  to  the  fact  that  so  few  of 
these  churches  have  come  to  self-support  and  self-direction.  After  fifty 
years  of  experience  the  A.M.A  has  brought  very  few  churches  to  self-support. 
This  is  because  no  association  can  bring  an  organization  to  self-support.  The 
church  that  is  not  fired  by  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  will  never 
become  what  if  should  become,  be  its  assistance  from  the  A.M.A.  great  or 
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small.  I  do  not  blame  the  churches  for  this  failure.  So  long  as  a  son  can 
write  to  Dad  for  a  check  and  Dad  is  willing  to  send  it,  many  a  son  will  keep 
on  writing  Dad.  But  the  A.M A  has  had  its  eyes  open  and  it  does  not  mean 
to  sin  against  the  churches  much  longer.  Next  year  is  to  be  a  test  year. 
Every  church  will  have  set  before  it  a  standard  that  will  mark  progress 
toward  self-support  and  larger  service;  this  same  standard  must  also  mark 
a  decreasing  demand  for  checks  from  Dad.  Now  that  the  southern  churches 
have  begun  to  feel  the  thrill  of  their  larger  denominational  life  through  their 
loyal  response  to  the  program  of  the  Congregational  World  Movement  I  feel 
hopeful  that  they  and  their  pastors  will  not  only  meet  the  goals  set  for  them 
by  the  A.M.A.  but  meet  better  goals  set  by  themselves. 

Just  two  more  impressions  stand  out  clearly  in  my  mind.  The  first 
is  that  the  South  has  awakened  to  the  value  of  education.  North  Carolina 
has  became  almost  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  better  schools  for  both  white 
and  colored  children.  The  General  Education  Board  is  assisting  many  of 
the  States  by  furnishing  broad-minded,  up-to-date  men  as  State  Super- 
visors. The  Jeans  Fund  County  Supervisors  can  be  found  eveiywhere  as 
also  the  Smith-Hughes  farm  and  household  art  demonstrators.  Bosenwald 
colored  schools  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms.  A  new  day  for  education 
in  the  South  has  dawned. 

The  other  impression  is  this.  There  is  a  growing  realization  that,  after 
all,  the  race  problem  is  but  one  phase  of  the  common  human  problem.  Briefly 
stated  it  is  this:  how  can  human  beings  learn  to  live  together  happily  for 
the  good  of  each  and  all  f  The  solution  is  the  Christian  solution  and  centers 
in  the  ideal  that  one  is  the  Father  and  all  are  brethren.  There  never  were 
so  many  people  who  believed  this  today  as  in  the  South.  I  was  impressed  with 
this  hopeful  fact  in  spite  of  the  undeniable  truth  that  race  prejudice  still 
runs  riot,  that  the  Jim  Crow  cars  are  yet  a  reality  and  that  there  are  many 
other  things  too  puerile  and  degrading  to  mention.  But  what  the  Southerner 
has  not  seen  from  the  angle  of  religious  idealism  he  is  seeing  from  the  angle 
of  economics  and-  science.  Some  day  he  will  look  back  upon  the  days  of  a 
dual  system  of  business,  schools,  politics,  industry,  recreation  and  housing 
standards  as  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  look  back  upon  witchcraft.  The  King- 
dom of  Heaven  is  coming.  I  have  seen  the  signs  of  it  in  the  Southland  and 
rajoice  that  not  least  among  the  heralds  of  this  Kingdom  have  been  the 
servants  of  the  A.M. A.  in  whose  ranks  I  am  happy  to  serve.  Don't  you 
hear  the  bugle  Y  File  in !  Attention !  Bight  dress !  Bight  shoulder  arms ! 
Forward  march! 

The  battle  is  the  Lord's.  The  forts  are  schools,  churches  and  ccwnmunity 
centers.  The  ammunition  is  love  and  goodwill.  The  commander-in-chief  is 
the  supreme  example  as  well  as  the  ideal.  Two  thousand  years  ago  He  said 
"  Follow  me."  The  invitation  is  still  good.  Thank  Gk)d,  it  is  being  ac- 
cepted both  South  and  North.    Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad! 


; 
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GOOD  FRIDAY  AT  HUMACAO 

Stadary  Samod  Lane  Loomis 

It  had  been  raining.  The  plaza  was  still  wet  and  the  dark  glossy  leaves 
of  the  oranges  be-diamonded  with  glittering  drops,  but  a  mere  shower  never 
dampens  the  spirits  of  a  Porto  Rico  crowd.  You  may  look  for  rain  out  of  a 
dear  sky  at  almost  any  time  in  Humacao ;  no  one  takes  it  seriously.  You 
merely  make  for  the  nearest  cover  and  wait  five  minutes  until  the  spatter  is 
over.  The  sun  meanwhile  grins  cheerfully  at  you  through  the  silver  streams 
and  at  the  end  paints  you  a  gorgeous  double  rainbow  which  not  only  over- 
arches the  sky  but  garnishes  with  prismatic  colors  the  huge  green  shoulder  of 
a  neighbor  hill,  revealing  the  exact  location  of  the  pot  of  gold. 

Is  it  the  frequency  of  the  rainbow,  occurring  by  night  at  the  full  of  the 
moon  as  well  as  by  day,  which  makes  the  Porto  Ricans  so  fond  of  color?  Or 
is  it  the  brilliancy  of  the  flora  there,  or  perhaps  the  incredible  blueness  of  the 
encircling  sea  streaked  with  the  whitest  of  foam  where  the  waves  break  on 
coral  reefs?  Whatever  the  reason,  the  folks  down  there  certainly  like  bright 
colors.  ^  They  paint  their  houses  pink  and  buff  and  the  long  shutters  that  pro- 
test the  great  unglazed  windows  a  brilliant  blue.  They  plant  flaming  poin- 
settias  and  hibiscus,  with  roses  and  oleanders  about  their  doorways,  and  over 
their  balconies  trail  great  masses  of  cerise-colored  bourgainvilleas.  On  the 
military  road  between  San  Juan  and  Ponce  you  may  drive  mile  after  mile 
mider  flamboyant  trees  which  are  like  canopies  of  scarlet  flame. 

So  here  in  the  plaza  before  the  old  white  church  upon  Good  Friday 
afternoon  you  are  looking  upon  a  living  rainbow.  For  Good  Friday  in  Porto 
Rico,  like  Easter  in  certain  other  towns,  is  the  appointed  time  for  the  grand 
annual  dress  parade.  Then  it  is  that  the  population  gathers  in  the  public 
square,  ostensibly  to  witness  a  solemn  religious  procession,  actually,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  social  enjoyment  and  the  display  of  pretty  clothes.  Together 
with  snowy  white  all  the  rainbow  colors  flash  before  you  in  the  dresses  of  the 
girls,  which  are  daintily  fashioned  and  worn  with  grace.  The  goods  are 
mainly  organdie  and  voile.  The  men  wear  palm  beach  suits  or  spotless  duck. 
No  one  but  a  greenhorn  from  the  States  would  appear  in  a  woollen  coat.  A 
lady  of  our  party  observes  with  surprise  how  daintily  the  young  girls  have 
dressed  their  hair,  and  in  the  latest  style,  too.  *'  How  do  they  learn  about 
the  New  York  fashions?  *'  she  asks.  **  From  Mary  Pickford  in  the  scenic," 
answers  our  hostess.  The  people  are  strolling  about  the  bandstand.  They 
gather  in  little  squads ;  they  laugh  and  chat  merrily.  If  you  enter  the  vener- 
able church  you  find  it  brim  full ;  but  the  reverent  hush  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed  in  the  Catholic  churches  of  other  lands  is  strangely  missing 
here. 

At  length  the  procession  issues  from  the  transept  door  and  every  one 
crowds  about  to  see.  A  group  of  pretty  olive-skinned  children  in  white  dresses 
leads  the  way ;  there  follows  a  company  of  women  in  black  with  black  man- 
tillas, each  bearing  a  lighted  taper.  Then  comes  a  colossal  green  crucifix, 
draped  with  lace,  rising  from  a  platform  which  is  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
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half  a  dozen  prominent  citizens.  A  second  group  bears  aloft  a  piece  of  yd- 
lowish  cloth  which  we  judge  stands  for  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ.  Then 
appears  a  coffin  of  glass  wherein  is  seen  a  waxen  figure  of  the  crucified  Sav- 
iour. And  after  that,  preceded  by  acolytes  with  swinging  censers  and 
followed  by  the  parish  priest  in  purple  vestments,  comes  an  effigy  of  the 
Mother  Mary,  a  colossal  figure  of  a  woman  in  black  with  a  wan  and  tragic 
face.  And  last  of  all  the  musicians  supply,  with  throb  of  muffled  drum  and 
shrill  of  fife,  a  wailing  dirge.  The  crowd  looks  on  listlessly  and  continues  its 
chatter. 

P'or  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  went  away  saddened  and  not  a  little 
puzzled  by  the  spectacle.  How  strange  that  so  many  centuries  after  the  event, 
here  in  this  remote  island  of  the  sea  they  are  still  celebrating  the  death  day  of 
the  Galilean  peasant,  and  stranger  still  that  they  observe  the  time  in  a  fashion 
so  light-hearted,  making  holiday  and  showing  off  pretty  clothes  in  the  presence 
of  these  solemn  symbols  of  His  mortality.  I  said  something  of  this  kind  as  our 
group  strolled  homeward  to  the  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital  at  the  cozy  medical 
residence  of  which  we  were  guests. 

**  Yes,'*  answered  a  planter  who  had  known  them  long  and  intimately. 
*  *  But  you  must  remember  that  those  things  have  no  such  significance  for  this 
crowd  as  they  have  for  you.  To  the  average  Porto  Rican  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  and  I  have  discussed  the  subject  with  hundreds  of  them,  religion  stands 
for  one  of  two  things:  they  either  regard  it  as  the  performance  of  religious 
rites  prescribed  by  the  Catholic  Church — and  most  of  them  have  no  use  for 
the  church — or  else  they  take  religion  to  mean  a  mere  opinion  about  religious 
matters.  They  simply  have  no  conception  of  what  you  and  I  mean  by  follow- 
ing Jesus  Christ.  For  my  part/*  he  continued,  **  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  them 
enjoying  themselves  in  this  way  today ;  they  mean  no  irreverence,  and  I  am 
glad  of  every  bright  spot  in  lives  that  are  upon  the  whole  sombre  enough. 
They  make  a  brave  show  in  these  new  clothes  but  they  are  not  as  gay  as  they 
appear,  after  all.    Do  you  not  see  how  many  of  their  faces  are  sadt  " 

**  Yes,"  said  another.    **  There  is  pathos  in  all  their  eyes." 

*' And  why  shouldn't  there  be  pathos  in  their  eyes?  "  exclaimed  the  plan- 
ter's daughter.  '*  With  wages  back  again  at  the  old  figure,  eighty  cents  a  day. 
and  food  as  costly  as  ever." 

**  One  thing  is  certain,"  said  our  doctor.  '*  Now  begins  a  busy  time  at 
our  hospital." 

I  thought  of  the  incessant  stream  of  sufferers  that  I  had  been  watching 
as  they  poured  in  and  out  of  its  doors  and  I  exclaimed,  **  Can  you  possibly  be 
busier  than  you  have  been  for  these  past  four  days?  " 

The  doctor  smiled.  *'  Do  we  seem  busy?  I  assure  you  that  this  fiesta 
week  is  our  slack  time.  No  one  comes  now  who  can  possibly  postpone  it.  If 
you  only  stay  a  little  longer  you  will  see  a  real  rush.  Twenty  thousand  pa- 
tients a  year  means  a  crowd  every  single  day,  you  know. ' ' 

And  then,  as  we  strolled  home  in  the  twilight,  the  doctor  opened  his  heart 
to  me.    He  told  of  the  poverty  and  the  sickness  that  haunts  those  tiny  thatched 
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cottages  that  sprinkle  the  mountain  sides.  **  They  have  all  the  other  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  and  above  all,  complicating  and  aggravating  everything  else, 
nine-tenths  of  them  are  suffering  from  hookworm.  My  records  show,  *  *  said  he, 
**  that  within  ten  years  I  have  prescribed  for  that  disease  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  times.  And  when  you  remember  that  the  entire  population 
of  Porto  Rico  is  only  a  million  and  a  quarter,  you  will  see  how  large  a  portion 
of  them  come  under  our  hands.'' 

*'  Is  hookworm  a  serious  thing  f  " 

**  Very  serious.  It  greedily  eats  out  the  red  corpuscles  from  the  blood, 
producing  anemia,  and  it  thus  breaks  down  the  entire  system,  seriously  affect- 
ing heart,  brain  and  lungs,  and  finally  it  ends  with  death." 

*'  Can  you  cure  the  thing?  *' 

**  Yes,  every  time,  if  I  get  it  in  season.  Half  a  dozen  treatments  will 
doit.'' 

**  But  do  your  cures  stay  cured?  " 

*  *  They  do  whenever  the  patient  follows  my  directions.  But  usually  they 
don't  and  can't,  and  there's  the  rub." 

"  What  do  you  meant  " 

**  First  of  all,  if  they  are  to  avoid  hookworm,  they  must  stop  going  bare- 
footed. The  soil  about  their  dwellings  is  infected  and  they  take  the  infection 
through  their  bare  feet.  The  only  way  to  escape  it  is  to  wear  shoes.  But 
slioes  are  very  costly  down  here — eight  dollars  a  pair  they  charge  me  for  my 
boys'  shoes.  Thousands  of  these  mountain  cabin  youngsters  haven't  a  shirt 
to  their  back,  not  to  mention  a  shoe  to  their  foot,  before  they  are  four  or  five 
years  old,  but  go  about  in  their  birthday  suits.  They  therefore  inevitably 
contract  hookworm  in  their  babyhood,  which  first  cruelly  distorts  their  poor 
little  bodies  and  finally  makes  an  end  of  them." 

*'And  then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  there  is  the  question  of  malnutrition. 
These  peons  don't  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  their  children.  Half 
the  time  there  are  no  regular  meals,  no  table  set.  When  a  child  gets  hungry 
the  mother  gives  it  a  banana  and  a  gourdful  of  black  coffee  unsweetened,  or 
else  it  chews  the  sugarcane.  Gk>od  honest  food,  bread  and  milk  and  meat  and 
potatoes,  even  beans,  are  scarce  in  the  peon's  home.  So  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  children,  are  often  half-starved  and  thus  they  more  easily  succumb  to 
diseases  of  all  sorts.  Do  you  remember  that  emaciated  baby  at  the  clinic  last 
night  ?  Well,  what  do  you  think  that  child  had  been  living  on,  or  rather  dying 
on?  The  mother  is  a  worker  in  a  tobacco  factory.  She  has  been  giving  it  just 
one  tablespoonful  of  condensed  milk  before  going  to  work  in  the  morning  and 
another  one  when  she  returned  at  night.  That  was  all  the  food  and  all  the 
care  the  baby  had.  You  could  hardly  expect  it  to  be  plump  on  that  diet.  So, 
you  see,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  at  our  hospital  and  the  need  of  our 
work  is  likely  to  continue  for  many  years  to  come." 

We  then  talked  of  all  we  wanted  the  hospital  to  mean  to  the  community, 
— that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  healing  of  the  sick-  might  here  go 
hand  in  hand  as  they  used  to  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  so  that  each  might  in- 
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terpret  the  other  and  the  people  might  learn  to  know,  as  they  never  could  learn 
from  the  crucifix,  the  coffin  and  the  Virgin's  statue,  the  meaning  of  Christ 
Jesus  and  his  gospel. 

*'  In  the  church  and  in  the  porch  meetings,*'  said  he,  **  we  will  teU  them 
and  in  the  clinic  and  the  wards  we  will  show  them  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.'' 
So  we  spoke  as  we  strolled  home  in  the  sweet-smelling  twilight. 

'When  we  approached  the  point  where  the  hospital  road  leads  up  from 
the  highway  the  doctor's  wife  suddenly  api>eared,  hurrying  down  the  hill  to 
meet  us.  *'  Come!  "  she  said.  *'  Come  on  as  fast  as  you  can.  There  is  a  bad 
case  here." 

^'  You  come,  too,"  said  the  doctor  to  me.  '*  I  want  you  to  see  this." 
A  hammock  slung  from  a  green  bamboo  pole,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  men,  carried  the  sufferer,  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  old,  who  was  moaning 
and  screaming  piteously.  He  had  been  terribly  burned.  They  immediately 
brought  him  into  the  men's  ward,  made  ready  a  bed,  gently  shifted  him  from 
the  hammock  to  the  mattress  and  without  a  moment's  delay  the  nurses,  in 
their  dainty  holiday  gowns,  working  with  the  doctor,  began  their  ChrisUy 
ministry.  A  hypodermic  dulled  the  pain ;  they  cut  away  the  garments  from 
the  scalded  flesh ;  a  bath  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  took  out  the  fire.  Soothing 
ointments  and  bandages  followed.  The  lad  was  immediately  quiet  and  soon 
fell  asleep. 

"  He  will  be  comfortable  tonight  and  tomorrow  we  will  cover  all  those 
bums  with  a  skin  of  wax, ' '  said  the  doctor. 
"  Can  you  save  him,  then?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes,  we  shall  have  him  as  good  as  new  in  a  few  weeks." 
'*  Did  they  tell  you  how  he  came  to  be  burned  so  frightfully?  " 
**  Yes,  the  men  said  he  was  boiling  a  vegetable — but  didn't  you  notice 
the  smell  of  his  clothes  1    Bum !    The  vegetable  was  soured  sugar  cane.    That 
sort  of  thing  is  always  happening  at  those  devilish,  illicit,  mountain  stills." 


SECRETARY  GUTTERSON  RETIRES 


The  Rev  George  H.  Gutterson, 
Secretary  for  the  Eastern  District, 
has  recently  presented  his  resigna- 
tion, which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  With  the 
month  of  September,  he  will,  there- 
fore, retire  from  a  position  that  he 
has  been  filling  with  marked  ability 
for  no  less  than  twenty-eight  years. 
It  was  in  1893  that  he  came  to  the 
Boston  oflBce  as  successor  to  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Ryder,  when  the  latter 
was  appointed  Assistant  Correspond- 


ing Secretary  and  transferred  to  New 
York.  In  the  length  of  his  term  of 
service,  with  a  single  exception,  Mr. 
Gutterson  outranks  all  the  other  A. 
M.  A.  officers. 

During  this  long  period,  he  has 
rendered  service  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  Association  and  to  the  races 
for  which  it  labors.  His  attractive 
presence,  natural  eloquence,  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  field  and  work  and 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  have  given 
him  a  high  place  among  missionary 


he  has  made  tboosands  of  ad- 
B  in  the  charches  and  at  re- 
1  meetiBgB  of  all  sorts  through- 
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in.  In  the  coarse  of  these  out  New  England  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  coontry.  Hia  genial, 
fraternal  way  of  meeting  people  has 
made  him  a  welcome  gnest  at  in- 
numerable homes.  In  recent  years  es- 
pecially,  his  wisdom  and  warm- 
hearted sympathy  have  given  him  a 
place  of  counsellor  and  confidential 
friend  to  great  numbers  of  yoonger 
brethren  in  the  ministry. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  of- 
ficial term,  Mr.  Gutterson  has  been 
associated  in  the  work  with  Mrs.  Ida 
Vose  Woodbury  who  retired  from 
active  service  at  the  close  of  last  year. 
Few  missionary  societies  have  been 
more  ably  represented  than  the  A. 
M.  A.  in  the  New  England  field  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  century. 

Mr.  Gutterson  is  in  vigorous  health 
of  body  and  mind,  and  the  giving  up 
of  official  responsibility  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  we  shall  lose  tho 
companionship  and  co-operation  of 
this  delightful  comrade.  We  hope  he 
may  still  give  years  of  useful  and 
effective  service  to  the  cause  he  loves 
so  well. 
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find  a  new  secretary  for  the 
a  office,  who  will  really  meet  the 
ad,  preserve  the  high  traditions 
!  past,  and  adequately  represent 
..  M.  A.  in  our  great  New  Eng- 
Geld,  was  our  earnest  undertak- 

We  are,  however,  glad  to  an- 
«  that  the  Executive  Committee, 

a  long  search,  feel  sure  that 
have  at  last  found  the  very  man 
le  place.  At  their  recent  meet- 
m  April  12,  the  Rev.  Alfred 
e  BUbb  was  elected  by  unan- 


imous vote  to  be  the  District  Secre- 
tary for  the  Eastern  District,  which 
position  Mr.  Bliss  has  accepted.  He 
will  take  up  his  work  early  in  Sep- 
tember, a  few  weeks  before  Mr.  Gut- 
terson departs,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and 
suggestion  of  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Bliss,  a  native  of  Bangor, 
Maine,  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1894  and  from  Andover 
Seminary  in  1897.  He  has  held  pas- 
torates in  Ludlow  and  Tyson,.  Ver- 
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mont,  at  Plymouth  Church  in.ira, 
New  York,  and  is  at  the  paeat  time 
the  pastor  of  the  Winslow  Church  of 
Taanton,  Massachusetts,  which  he  has 
served  for  ten  years.  He  had  a  part 
also  in  the  war  service  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  one  of  the  Comims- 
sion  of  One  Hundred  of  the  Congre- 
gational World  Movement  appointed 
by  the  National  Council,  and  has  had 
a  leading  part  in  that  great  movement, 
especially  in  the  Emergency  cam- 
paign of  last  year. 

A  man  of  fine  mind  and  spirit,  au 
excellent  speaker,  a  natural  leader 
and  organizer,  a  wholesome  man, 
abounding  in  health,  good  cheer  and 
gentle  Christian  spirit,  noted  for  his 
friendliness,  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
and  supporter  of  Christian  missions, 
he  has  for  a  long  wliilc  been  one  of 
the  warm  friends  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association. 


SPIRirUAL  EMANCIPATION 

Rtt.  William  Trmntuff  Habim,  Pntlimt  0/  Taut^  CtlUft,  UiuiuippI 
Fifty-seven  years  ago  President  liberties  does  not  Christianity  itwlf 
Lincoln  set  his  final  seal  on  the  im-  enjoy,  no  longer  under  the  dread 
mortal  document  of  emancipation.  We  necessity  of  trying  to  prove  from  the 
think  of  it  rightly  as  effecting  bodily  Bible  that  slavery  is  divine  T  In  once 
emancipation  for  four  millions ;  but  for  all  rooting  out  a  terrible  evil,  the 
did  it  not  also  effect  a  spiritual  eman-  governing  race  through  its  great  lead- 
eipation  for  the  more  numerous  mil-  er  did  what  it  could  to  set  itself  right 
lions  who  had  held  their  fellows  in  in  the  eyes  of  those  it  had  wronged; 
bondage  f  Statesmen  are  the  freer  in  and  every  wrongdoer  getting  right 
thought  becaose  they  do  not  now  have  with  the  wronged  knows  the  freenea 
to  defend  or  compromise  with  slavery,  of  a  lifted  spiritual  burden.  There- 
Education  is  liberated,  now  that  mil-  fore  do  I  say  that  on  January  1, 1863, 
lions  in  America  no  longer  are  com-  the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  the 
manded,  "  Thou  shalt  not  learn."  white  race  as  well  as  the  black  race. 
The  cotton  crop  is  two  or  three  times  the  free  as  well  as  the  freedmen,  en- 
that  of  sixty-five  years  ago,  because  tcred  into  spiritual  emancipation, 
even  the  land  feels  the  touch  of  an  Is  not  freedom  of  spirit  to  be  foond 
emancipated  intelligence.    What  new  largely  in  simplici^,  harmony,  nni^ 
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^^  of  the  spirit!  Whenever  seeming  con- 
tradictions are  seen  to  be  not  really 
contradictory ;  whenever  apparent  op- 
posites  are  reconciled;  whenever  the 
house  of  the  mind  becomes  a  house  no 
longer  divided  against  itself,  the  will 
no  longer  tries  to  serve  two  masters; 
that  means  emancipation  for  the  soul. 
Polytheists  have  entered  into  liberty 
by  giving  up  their  belief  in  many 
gods,  for  through  faith  in  one  only 
(Jod  they  have  attained  simplicity. 
What  a  sense  of  inward  freedom  has 
philosophy  imparted  to  the  mind,  by 
not  distracting  it  with  belief  in  a 
'*  pluriverse,*'  but  matching  with  be- 
lief in  a  universe  the  mind's  inner 
unity!  What  freedom  has  science 
imparted,  through  its  faith  in  the 
universality  of  natural  law,  displacing 
the  bewilderment  of  conflicting  wills 
in  nature!  The  **  one  God,  one  law, 
one  element  ' '  of  Tennyson  is  a  refrain 
of  spiritual  emancipation.  But  not 
very  long  will  an  intelligent  Christi- 
anity contentedly  try  to  harmonize 
duality  in  ethical  practice  with  faith 
in  the  unity  of  God,  unity  of  natural 
law,  unity  of  the  universe.  Some  day 
it  will  shake  itself  free  from  tribal- 
ism with  its  fetters  of  inner  discord. 
It  will  shrink  from  doubleness,  the 
other  name  of  which  is  duplicity.  It 
will  discover  by  painful  experience 
that  if  its  eye  is  double  its  whole  body 
is  full  of  darkness,  but  if  single  it  is 
full  of  light.  Anew  will  Christians 
hunger  after  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God ;  and  if  there  be  any 
seemingly  irreconcilable  nations, 
races,  classes,  we  must  have  faith  that 
through  Christ's  church  they  will  one 
day  believe  that  to  rise  out  of  tribal- 
ism into  universalism ;  out  of  **  Thou 
shalt  love  and  thou  shalt  hate  '*  into 


*  *  Thou  shalt  love  ' ' ;  out  of  distrac- 
tions and  contradictions  of  trying  to 
live  by  a  double  ethical  standard  into 
the  simplicity  of  the  single  standard; 
is  to  issue  one  more  emancipation 
proclamation  of  the  soul. 

To  make  this  spirit  dominant,  first 
among  Christians  themselves,  then 
throughout  the  world,  is  one  great 
task  of  the  Christian  church.  I  am 
not  sure  but  it  is  the  greatest  task. 
Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing of  the  great  tasks,  even  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  bafOing.  As  the  na- 
tions draw  nearer  and  ever  nearer 
each  other,  through  quick  communica- 
tion and  economic  interdependence; 
as  race  lines  cross  lines  of  nationality, 
and  the  old  races  learn  new  cultures, 
master  newlyfound  energies,  thus 
rivaling  the  new ;  as  industrialism  di- 
vides men  into  classes  by  ever  deeper 
and  sharper  cleavages ;  out  from  such 
an  ethical  bewilderment  can  there 
emerge  an  ethical  unity,  which  means 
universal  justice,  save  on  the  founda- 
tion of  conduct  motivated  by  a  single 
ethical  standard  ? 

I  for  one  do  not  expect  distinctions 
and  differences  between  men  to  be 
obliterated.  Could  Swiss  mountain- 
eers ever  exactly  resemble  nomads  of 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  or  Esquimos  in 
their  huts  of  ice  be  the  exact  counter- 
partsof  South  Sea  Islanders  basking 
in  the  tropic  sun?  Do  not  the  fact« 
of  race,  and  race  traditions  strike  root 
as  deep  down  as  prehistoric  man? 
Differences  in  class  will  persist  be- 
cause rooted  in  differences  of  talent, 
interest,  and  occupation:  wipe  them 
out  today,  and  they  would  begin  to 
emerge  again  tomorrow.  But  though 
they  may  not  be  obliterated,  they  may 
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be  composed.  Rather  let  ns  say  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  obliterated,  they 
may  be  composed.  True  pacifism  con- 
sists not  in  trying  to  abolish  conflicts, 
which  would  be  attempting  the  im- 
possible, but  in  eradicating  from  con- 
flict all  taint  of  tribalism.  High  war- 
rant has  the  Christian  church  for  in- 
sisting that  when  irreconcilables  clash 


they  shall  postpone,  then  spiritualize, 
force;  transform  anger  into  helpful 
energy ;  tolerate  conservatism ;  respect 
opponents  and  respect  their  self-re- 
spect; admit  damaging  truth  because 
it  is  true;  forgivingly  realize  man's 
capacity  for  misunderstanding;  re- 
spond to  the  humanity  underlying  all 
differences. 


possmniTiES  of  the  peanut 


Dr.  George  W.  Carver  of  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  recently  lectured  at 
Tougaloo  College  on  **  The  Peanut 
and  Some  of  its  Products,''  dis- 
playing practically  the  same  exhibit 
which  he  did  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  a  tariff  hearing 
in  Washington.  A  graduate  of  the 
State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  he  has 
taught  agriculture  at  Tuskegee  for 
some  years.  Latterly,  however,  he 
has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  re- 
search work  in  agricultural  chemis- 
try. His  object  is  to  discover  new 
uses  for  Southern  crops,  and  thereby 
to  stimulate  Southern  agriculture. 
Thus  he  has  extracted  a  rubber  sub- 
stitute from  sweet  potatoes,  has  shown 
the  possibilities  of  the  velvet  bean  and 
the  soy  bean.  Prom  the  former,  he 
has  extracted,  e.g.,  an  ink  and  sev- 
eral wood  fillers,  from  the  latter  a 
milk  that  can  be  churned  to  butter 
and  a  valuable  oil. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
he  has  concentrated  attention  upon 
the  possibilities  of  the  peanut,  and  it 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Peanut 
Growers'  Association  that  he  was 
brought  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  show  what  could  be 
made  from  the  peanut,  and  to  help 
decide  whether  a  duty  should  be  laid 
or  not  on  the  billion  pounds  of  pea- 
nuts now  being  imported  mainly  from 
Asia.  At  Tougaloo,  he  declared  that  as 
a  money  crop  for  the  South  through 
the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  cotton 
is  doomed,  and  other  money  crops 
must  be  found.    He  believes  two  are 


sweet  potatoes  and  peanuts.  These 
two  provide  a  perfect  rotation  for 
keeping  up  the  soil.  Together  they 
provide  also  a  perfectly  balanced  ra- 
tion for  man,  and  a  great  variety  of 
products  can  be  extracted  from  each. 
To  the  faculty  and  students  of  Tou- 
galoo, he  exhibited  about  forty  frcnn 
the  peanut,  including  four  different 
kinds  of  breakfast  food,  three  stock 
foods  (these  of  peanuts  and  other 
materials),  an  ice  cream  flavor,  mock 
oysters,  a  Worcester  sauce,  a  chop 
suey  sauce,  a  peanut  coffee  and  an 
instant  coffee,  a  face  pomade,  an  ink, 
several  dyes,  wood  stains,  oils,  and 
most  important  of  all  peanut  milk 
from  which  one  can  get  cream,  but- 
ter, whey,  curds  and  cheeses.  An  im- 
portant element  in  the  manufacture 
of  peanut  milk  is  that  the  amount  of 
proteid  or  strength-giving  matter  in 
it  can  be  varied,  and  that  it  can  be 
made  to  contain  more  than  can  be  in 
cows'  milk,  or  a  maximum  of  32  per 
cent.  In  all,  more  than  one  hundred 
products  from  the  sweet  potato,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  from  the  pea- 
nut have  been  extracted,  and  some 
of  them  are  already  on  the  market. 
Tougaloo  felt  highly  favored  at  hav- 
ing a  visit  from  such  a  notable  sci- 
entist. In  his  own  person,  he  answers 
the  question,  "  Can  a  Negro  assim- 
ilate the  higher  education?  "  For 
this  as  for  all  right  kinds  of  educa- 
tion, Tougaloo  in  common  with  all 
A.  M.  A.  schools  has  always  taken  its 
stand  and  had  its  justification. 
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MARQUEZ,  NEW  MEXICO 

Miss  Maid  Ann  Smiik,  Teacher 


I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  show. 
We  have  been  having  them  every  two 
weeks  since  Christmas.  Perhaps  the 
best  place  to  begin  in  describing  it  is 
with  the  audience.  The  people  who  live 
in  this  little  town  are  American-bom ; 
they  and  their  grandfathers  before 
them  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  votei's  since  the  close  of 
the  Mexican  War,  but  living  thirty- 
five  mountain  miles  from  a  railroad 
station,  and  having  little  dealing  with 
the  world  outside,  and  being  withal 
very  clannish  and  conservative;  they 
still  speak  the  Spanish  tongue  and  re- 
fer to  themselves  as  Mexicans.  Never- 
theless, they  are  pleased  to  come  and 
listen  to  a  program  which  is  presented 
almost  entirely  in  English,  for  they 
realize  that  a  knowledge  of  English  is 
a  good  deal  of  an  asset,  and  they  wish 
their  children  to  be  better  prepared 
for  life  than  they  themselves  have 
been. 

The  children  are  mainly  what  con- 
stitutes the  show,  with  the  songs, 
games,  and  poems  that  have  been 
learned  and  diligently  rehearsed  for 
the  occasion.  This  in  English,  but 
with  a  running  fire  of  explanation  and 
comment  in  Spanish  by  the  presiding 
officer.  For  instance,  she  says,  *'  Now, 
the  children  will  sing  a  song  that  tells 
about  the  work  we  do  on  the  different 


days — ^how  we  wash  on  Monday,  iron 
on  Tuesday,  scrub  on  Wednesday, 
mend  on  Thursday,  sweep  on  Friday 
and  play  on  Saturday.'*  With  which 
introduction,  the  first  grade  pupils 
pass  to  the  front  of  the  room,  and  with 
great  dignity  and  decorum  sing, 
'*  Here  we  go  round  the  Mulberry 
Bush."  It  is  usually  the  first  grade 
that  brings  down  the  house,  though 
everybody  is  listened  to  with  close  at- 
tention. 

We  do  occasionally  have  something 
in  Spanish.  We  pass  around  the  Span- 
ish hymn  books,  asking  the  pupils  to 
join  in.  Everybody  always  helps  sing 
''America  "  at  the  close,  and  then 
after  announcement  that  this  closes 
the  exhibition,  sits  down  again,  and 
has  to  be  told  all  over  that  there  is 
nothing  more. 

Perhaps  you  will  infer  that  the 
American  Missionary  Association  has 
a  school  in  Marquez.  It  has  a  day 
school  and  two  teachers  who  find 
plenty  to  do,  not  only  in  the  ordinary 
school  teaching,  but  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  in  trying  to  make  life  inteUigent, 
healthful  and  worth  the  living.  There 
is  great  lack  in  all  of  these  directions.  . 
The  very  foundations  of  Christian  life 
are  to  be  laid,  and  we  are  trying  to  do 
well  our  share  of  it. 


A  NEW  CHURCH  AMONG  THE  SIOUX 


Our  earnest  and  faithful  mission- 
ary, the  Rev.  George  W.  Reed,  who 
has  devoted  his  life  since  he  began  his 
ministry  years  ago  writes  viz.  "  We 
organized  a  church  of  twenty-seven 
members  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cannon 
Ball  River.    We  had  services  of  nine 


continuous  hours  that  day.  If  this 
seems  to  you  like  over-doing,  we  can 
only  say  the  Indians  over-do  in  every- 
thing— except  manual  labor.  I  expect 
ten  or  fifteen  will  join  at  the  next 
communion  from  our  church  in 
Standing  Rock." 


THE  A.   M.   A.   TREASURY 

IRVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Treasurer 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  April  and  for 
the  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  April  30th. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  APRIL 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
SoeieUes 

Y.  P.  8. 
C:.B. 

C.W.  M. 

Ac. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Lecaci^ 

TOTAL 

1920 
1921 

10.533.80 
11.735.27 

1.933.99 
1.3/3.61 

5.449.93 
1.970.94 

91.91 
20.81 

5,72i5.53 

18,009.63 
20.826.16 

6.127.74 
5.416.80 

23.137.37 
26.242.96 

5,552.70 
5,710.48 

28,690.07 
31,953.44 

Inc. 

1.201.47 

* 

5.725.53 

2.816.53 

289.06 

3.105.50 

157.78 

3,^6337 

Dec. 

560.38 

3.478.99 

71.10 

1 

I 

RECEIPTS  SEVEN  MONTHS  TO  APRIL  30 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Y.  P.  S. 
C.E. 

C.  W.  M. 
Ac. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1920 
1921 

99.172.72 
113.833.88 

5.653.24 
5.536.15 

25.492.02 
23.264.26 

400.94 
504.24 

5.00 
85,756.00 

130.723.92 
228,894.53 

8,550.29 
11,557.37 

139,283.21 
240.451.90 

52.746.37 
50,310.32 

192.029.58 
290,762^ 

Inc. 

14.661.16 

103.30 

85.751.00 

98.170.61 

2,998.08 

101,168.60 

98.732.61 

Dec. 

U/.09 

2.227.76 

2.436.05 

Designated  by  Oontributors  for  Special  Objects  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churehea 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Y.  P.  S. 
C.K. 

C.W.M. 
Ac. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Lecadea 

TOTAL 

1920 

10.226.36 
1.975.04 

1,477.44 
1,309.53 

5.064.06 
5,510.79 

244.79 
68.00 

1/,012.65 
8,863.36 

26.918.00 
26.688.89 

43.930.65 
35.552.25 

43,990.63 

1921 

3.500.00 

39.052.35 

Inc. 

446.73 

3.500.00 

I>*c, 

8,251.32 

167.91 

176.79 

8,149.29 

229.11 

8,378.40 

4,878.'I0 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  SEVEN  MONTHS  TO  APRIL  30 


RECEIPTS 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Increase 

De«aeaaii 

Available  for  Regular  Appronriations 

Designated  by  Contributors  tor  Special  Objects 

192,029.58 
43.930.65 

290.762.22 
39,052.25 

98.732.64 

4.Kra4o 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  SEVEN  MONTHS 

235,960.23 

329.814.47 

93,854^ 

FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST 

**  I  elve  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  The  American  Missionary  Association. 

incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York."     The  will  should  be  attested  bj 
tnree  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Gift  plan  ;  the  Association  an«^nc  to  mj 
an  annual  sum  In  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor  or  other  designated  person.  FOr 
inrormatlon,  write  The  American  Missionary  Association.  . 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


Our  church  at  Milford,  New  Hampshire  (one  of  whose  former  pastors 
was  Rev.  Charles  H.  Taintor,  long  our  Field  Secretary  in  Chicago),  has  just 
dedicated  a  new  organ  costing  $6,000. 

>!•       4«       4« 

Ladysmith,  Wisconsin,  has  started  a  building  fund  for  a  new  house  of 
worship.  The  enterprising  women  of  that  church  raised  more  than  $2,000 
last  year  to  help  pay  for  the  parsonage. 

4«        4«       4« 

Pilgrim  Armenian  Church  in  Fresno,  California,  of  which  Rev.  M.  G. 
Papazian  is  pastor,  has  recently  purchased  the  property  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  that  city  for  $100,000.  It  is  a  splendid  equipment  and  is 
admirably  located  for  the  work  of  this  church. 

4«       4«        •!• 

Secretary  James  Robert  Smith  was  in  Illinois  for  a  week  in  April 
speaking  for  the  Congregational  World  Movement.  He  reports  a  deepening 
interest  in  this  great  Together  Campaign.  The  churches  are  alive  to  the 
need  of  our  great  denominational  work,  and  there  is  a  growing  enthusiasm  for 
the  worldwide  task.  Many  are  preparing  to  **  go  over  the  top  '*  in  their  con- 
tributions. 

■f        •!•        •!• 

New  Plymouth,  Idaho,  is  rejoicing  in  the  completion  of  the  fine  new 
house  of  worship,  which  has  many  community  features  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people.  It  cost  $35,000,  and  the  church,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
Clayton  S.  Rice,  has  financed  the  enterprise  successfully  with  the  aid  of  this 
Society.  Superintendent  A.  J.  Sullens  preached  the  dedication  service  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  and  the  whole  town  rejoices  in  the  success  of  the  church. 

4«        4«       4« 

At  Lahsford,  Pennsylvania,  a  destructive  fire  on  March  7th  swept  away 
the  house  of  worship  of  our  English  church,  leaving  the  large  and  enterpris- 
ing congregation  without  shelter.  Fortunately  the  building  was  well  insured, 
and  the  people  propose  to  erect  a  new  and  better  building  before  next  Easter. 
The  fine  pipe  organ  in  the  church  was  also  lost,  and  this  gives  an  opportunity 
for  some  generous  person  to  give  a  memorial  organ  to  take  its  place.  The 
building  thus  destroyed  was  erected  in  1882  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
preached  the  dedication  sermon. 

4«        >!•       >!• 

The  church  at  Rockaway  Beach,  New  York,  has  just  installed  a  new 
$6,000  organ,  thus  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  it§  commodious  house  of 
worship.  It  is  a  memorial  of  nearly  a  hundred  former  members.  It  was 
dedicated  with  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  service  on  May  1st.  The  pas- 
tor. Rev.  John  C.  (Ireen,  has  just  celebrated  his  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary' at  this  ocean  resort,  and  his  people  commemorated  the  occasion 
by  giving  him  a  new  and  beautiful  Nash  coupe,  costing  $3,000,  presented  at  a 
crowded  reception  given  to  him  and  Mrs.  Green. 
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MIAMI  BR&C'H.  FLORIDA.  CONU RBG ATION A L  CHURCH 

MIAMI  BEACa  FIORIDA,  AND  ITS  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH 


^rtUNNING  south  from  Jackson- 
mK  villc  over  the  ])ixie_  Highway 
j^%  in  your  high-power  ear  you 
most  cover  throe  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  miles  before  j'ou  reach  Miami.  It 
will  be  a  long  day's  ride,  even  if  you 
run  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour, 
^'on  can  take  the  East  Coast  Itailway 
if  you  prefer,  and  yoii  will  find  it  a 
pleasant  all-night  journey.  The  route 
will  take  you  through  St.  Augustine, 
Orinond,  Daytoua,  Palm  Boneh  and 
(it  her  places  whose  names  have  an 
atlraetive  sound  to  us  when  the  win- 
ter Masts  arc  blowing. 

At  your  journey's  end  you  find  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  and  busy  city, 
with  a  population  approaching  fiO.OOO. 
It  is  the  most  southern  eily  on  the 
mainland  of  Ihc  TToilcii  Slali'S.  It  is 
alm(ist  at  the  very  tip'  of  that  long 
finger  which  our  country  dips  into 
the  plaeid  waters  of  the  Oulf. 

Miami  has  a  climate  which  rivals 
Cnlifoi-nia's.  As  it  is  only  "  forty- 
four   hours  from   Broadway    '   it    is 


more  accessible.  Many  who  widi  to 
escape  the  rigors  of  a  northern  cli- 
mate have  gone  there  to  make  it  their 
home.  Others  have  settled  there  to 
develop  a  business,  for  back  of  this 
railway  and  steamship  point  lie  the 
Everglades  with  great  stretches  of 
rich  soil,  which  protluee  large  quanti- 
ties of  HgriciiIliirHl  products,  espei'ial 
ly  fruits  and  vep'tnblea.  Besides  thosf 
who  make  if  their  home  all  the  year 
rouTid  many  have  recently  discovered 
what  a  delightful  resort  this  is  in 
winter  with  its  semi-tropical  air,  and 
tourists  are  thi-nnging  its  homes  an' 
hotels.  Miami  calls  itself  "  the  world's 
winter  playground."  You  may  hnul 
game  in  the  Everglades,  fish  in  the 
Allanlic.  play  golf,  or  swim,  to  your 
heart's  content. 

In  former  years  this  was  a  point  of 
departure  for  visitors  to  Cuba.  One 
could  take  a  steamer  at  the  Miami 
dock,  creep  out  between  the  keys  that 
Hank  fhc  lower  end  of  Florida,  and 
.sail  over  the  delightful  blue  waters 
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of  the  AtUntie  onteide  the  long 
stretch  of  reef*  to  Ke7  West.  Thence 
another  steamer  voold  convey  the 
traveler  to  Havana. 

Bat  the  East  Coast  Railway 
changed  all  this  when  it  boldly  boilt 
its  tnid  ri^t  over  the  tops  of  the 
Keys.  One  seenu  to  be  riding  on  the 
ocean  itadf.  It  takes  abont  five 
bonrs  to  cover  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  frCHn  Miami  to  Key  West. 
Then  a  ni^t's  ride  in  the  Peninsular 
and  Occidental  steamer  will  take  the 
travder  over  the  one  hundred  and 
five    milea   to   Morro    Castle,    which 


east  of  the  eity.  This  peninsula  is 
called  Miami  Beach.  The  breakers  of 
the  Atlantic  roll  in  upon  its  coast, 
while  the  gentle  waters  of  the  bay 
afford  the  water  frontage  for  the  city. 
Biscayne  Bay  has  been  crossed  by 
a  ferry  and  a  long  bridge, in  the  past, 
but  recently  a  splendid  causeway,  one 
hundred  and  five  feet  wide,  has  bren 
built  across  the  water  for  automobiles 
and  trolley  cars,  so  that  the  Beach  is 
very  accessible.  A  considerable  busi- 
ness section  has  been  developed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  peninsula,  around 
which    have    been    built    bungalows 


UIAHI  BBIACH,  PLOBIDA.  AVENUE  OF  FALUB 


goards  the  entrance  to  the  capital  of 
Coba. 

Or  if  you  prefer  you  can  take  a 
steamer  to  Nassau,  or  various  ports 
in  the  West  Indies ;  or,  rounding  the 
cape,  yon  can  go  to  coast  towns  in 
the  Gulf  west  of  Florida. 

Por  some  years  we  have  had  a  Con- 
gregational church  in  Miami,  and  an- 
other at  Cocoanut  Grove,  a  suburb 
south  of  the  greater  city.  But  an 
opportonity  offered  for  another  to  be 
added  to  the  little  group.  Biscayne 
Bay,  three  miles  wide,  separates  the 
city  from  a  long,  narrow  peninsula 


and  other  homes  of  moderate  cost. 
The  entire  upper  part  of  the  penin- 
sula is  being  developed  with  beautiful 
villas  and  estates  of  ample  size. 
Under  the  stately  palm  trees  stand 
many  sumptuous  homes  erected  by 
those  who  have  come  hither  from 
New  York,  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and 
other  large  cities  of  the  north. 

When  the  Rev.  Luman  IT.  Roycc, 
Director  of  City  Work  of  the  Church 
Extension  Boards,  came  to  Miami  to 
study  the  situation,  he  quickly  saw 
the  great  opportunity  at  Miami  Beach 
as  well  as  in  the  eity  across  the  bay. 
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MIAMI    BEACH    CHURCH — FLOOR   PLAN 


He  explored  the  situation  thoroughly 
and  with  great  care,  and  became  con- 
vinced that  the  population  already 
gathered  on  this  ocean  front  will  be 
multiplied  many  times  before  very 
long.  Such  an  ideal  seaside  resort, 
with  the  Gulf  Stream  only  three  miles 
off  shore  warming  its  waters  all  win- 
ter long,  with  a  winter  temperature 
averaging  sixty-nine  degrees,  and  the 


mercury  in  the  sununer  rarely  going 
above  eighty-three,  is  a  tremendous 
lure  to  those  who  dread  zero  weather, 
and  who  are  tired  of  breaking  ice  in 
the  pitcher  to  wash  their  faces  on  a 
winter  nj^oming.  Not  only  pleasure 
lovers  will  come  here  in  increasing 
numbers,  but  health-seekers  and 
home-makers.  They  need  not  only  a 
Casino  and  Clubhouse,  but  a  church 


no 
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chitrch  project  Mr.  Carl  0. 
Fisher,  whose  Alton  Beach 
Realty  Company  controb 
much  of  the  land  in  that 
neighborhood.  He  gener- 
ously offered  to  donate  lots 
and  money  sufficient  to 
assure  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  provided  a 
building  shonld  be  erected 
satisfactory  to  him.  fie 
wanted  something  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  the 
neighborhood,  something 
HiAui  BEACH.  FLOBiDA,  coNURBQATiONAL  CHURCH  which  would  be  in  har- 
mony with  other  beautiful 


also,  that  the  highest  needs  of  the 
nature  may  be  eared  for.  There  was 
no  place  of  worship  on  this  peninsula, 
several  miles  east  of  the  city,  where 


buildings  already  erected  or  planned 
for  the  future.  In  this  he  was  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Royce,     who     has    seen     too     mimy 


the  hundreds  of  people  residing  there     churches  badly  handicapped  and  their 


could  gather  for  nurture  of  the  spirit- 
ual life. 

At  first  it  seemed  best  to  build  near 
the  business  section,  where  tJiere  were 
many  people.  But  that  seemed  to  be 
neglecting  the  upper  part  of  the  sec- 
tion, whidi  is  rapidly  developing  with 
fine  homes  and  hotels.  It  was  de- 
cided, therefore,  to  locate  about  ten 
blocks  farther  north,  easily  accessible 
for  both  sections.  The  trolley  line 
which  comes  over  the  canseway  from 
"he  city  and  runs  through  the  busi- 
less  part  of  the  peninsula  comes  with- 
in one  block  of  this  site. 

Mr.  Royce  soon  interested  in  this 


work  crippled  because  their  buildings 
were  ugly,  inartistic  and  poorly 
planned. 

A  first-rate  architect  was  needed. 
He  was  found  in  Mr.  W.  C.  De  Gar- 
mo,  son  of  a  former  President  of 
Swarthmore  College,  near  Philadd- 
phta.  He  has  had  his  home  and  otiice 
in  Miami  for  some  years.  With  him 
Mr.  Royce  discussed  the  sort  of  build- 
ing to  be  erected  at  the  comer  of  Lin- 
coln Avenue  and  Drexel  Boulevard, 
just  across  the  street  from  the  great 
Lincoln  Hotel,  conveniently  near  to 
many  beautiful  and  costly  residences, 
and  not  too  far  from  the  great  niun- 
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ber  of  homes  of  more  moderate  cost. 

It  was  agreed  that  as  this  is  a  mod- 
ern church  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  full  equipment  for  social,  edu- 
cational and  recreational  needs,  as 
well  as  for  services  of  worship.  The 
entire  plant  should  be  planned  at  the 
outset,  including  church,  cloisters, 
patio,  parish  house,  woman's  depart- 
ment and  parsonage,  even  though 
only  a  part  might  be  completed  at 
first.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  in  har- 
mony with  many  of  the  ideals  and 
buildings  of  that  part  of  our  country, 
the  ar^tectural  style  might  well  be 
thr;  old  Spanish  Mission  style,  of 
wldeh  we  have  many  examples  in  the 
Srutb  and  the  far  West. 

In  consultation  with  Mr.  Royce, 
Mr,  De  Garmo  proceeded  to  draw 
plans  for  one  of  the  most  unique, 
beautiful  and  commodious  structures 
for  ecclesiastical  use  to  be  found  any- 
where. The  complete  plant  would 
include  the  house  of  worship,  the 
patio  or  open  court  for  out-of-door 
meetings,  the  cloisters  encircling  these 


two  parts,  the  Sunday  School  or  par- 
ish house,  the  woman's  departrnent, 
the  bell  tower  or  campanile,  and  the 
parsonage.  The  plan  was  accepted; 
but  it  was  decided  to  build  at  first 
only  the  first  and  last  units  of  the 
entire  plant. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1919  that 
Mr.  Royce  first  visited  this  field. 
During  that  year,  though  his  work 
was  interrupted  by  his  necessary 
visits  to  other  cities  in  the  East,  Mid- 
dle West  and  Par  West,  he  secured 
the  co-operation  of  citizens  of  Miami 
Beach,  of  the  Alton  Beach  Realty 
Company,  and  of  the  Church  Build- 
ing Society,  so  that  together  they  pro- 
cured money  enough  to  secure  build- 
ings which  with  the  land  have  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  $100,000. 

Tlie  work  was  pushed  forward  so 
that  the  church  was  finished  and 
ready  for  occupancy  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  January,  1921.  It  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Spanish  Mis- 
sion architecture,  admirably  adapted 
to  loeal  color  and  elimalie  conditions. 
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The  auditorium  will  seat  over  four 
hundred,  and  the  plans  provide  for  a 
gallery  to  be  added  later  with  seating 
capacity  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
more. 

The  parsonage  is  commodious  and 
completely  furnished,  ready  for  a 
permanent  pastor  who  is  fitted  and 
willing  to  render  the  large  and  in- 
creasing service  needed  in  this  won- 
derful field. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royce  spent  the  past 
winter  at  Miami  Beach,  and  both  of 
them  did  remarkable  work  in  organ- 
izing the  spiritual,  social  and  educa- 
tional work  of  this  church.  The  con- 
gregations crowded  the  building  and, 
though  many  were  winter  visitors,  a 
large  constituency  of  permanent  resi- 
dents was  enlisted.  Under  Mrs. 
Royce 's  fine  leadership  a  very  active 
Woman's  Association  of  more  than 
fifty  members  has  been  organized. 
The  Sunday  School  has  an  enrollment 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The 
church  was  duly  organized  with 
thirty-two  charter  members,  and  a 
number  of  others  united  as  associate 
members.  A  strong  official  Board, 
with  efiScient  committees,  will  carry 
forward  the  work. 

On  April  5th  a  council  composed 
of  pastors  and  delegates  from  all 
churches  in  the  East  Florida  Associa- 
tion, with  several  other  ministers,  met 
at  Miami  Beach  to  give  formal  recog- 
nition to  this  young  church  which 
starts  with  such  promise.  They  wel- 
comed it  into  our  Congregational  fel- 
lowship. 

Palm  Sunday  was  a  great  day  for 
this  church,  for  it  was  dedication  day. 
The  church  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  potted  palms,  calla  lilies  and 
other  flowers.  Palm  fronds  were 
placed  over  windows  and  doors  and 
on  the  chancel  walls.  A  large  congre- 
gation filled  the  church.  A  fine  musi- 
cal program  arranged  by  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Brown  enlisted  the  services  of  several 
accomplished  solo  singers. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Newell,  for  many 
years  a  Field  Secretary  of  the  Church 
Building  Society,   and   now  putting 


his  expert  skill  in  solving  financial 
problems  at  the  service  of  all  denomi- 
nations, had  come  from  Chicago  to 
assist  in  the  service.  lie  preached  an 
eloquent  sermon  on  ''  The  Modem 
Heroism.''  Then  he  called  on  Direc- 
tor Royce,  minister-in-charge,  for  a 
financial  statement.  This  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  church  building 
had  cost  $47,500,  and  that,  including 
the  parsonage  (completed)  and  the 
land,  the  estimated  value  of  the  prop- 
erty was  about  $100,000;  on  which 
there  remained  a  debt  of  nearly 
$20,000  needed  to  complete  all  pay- 
ments. 

This  gave  Dr.  Newell  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  his  long  experienee 
had  prepared  him.  He  promptly  laid 
this  burden  on  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple before  him.  He  told  them  of  the 
splendid  investment  they  might  make 
in  character  and  in  all  that  ennobles 
life — an  investment  which  would 
yield  wonderful  dividends  to  the  city. 
He  called  for  pledges  to  wipe  out  this 
debt.  They  promptly  came  in  sums 
ranging  from  five  dollars  to  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  till  the  total  amounted 
to  $14,630.  Everybody  was  delighted 
with  the  success  of  this  effort.  The 
balance  needed  will  be  secured  from 
other  sources.  A  beautiful  service  of 
dedication  followed. 

In  the  afternoon  a  Fellowship  serv- 
ice was  held.  Pastor  Royce  presided, 
and  addresses  were  made  by  Rev. 
George  B.  Waldron,  Superintendent 
of  Congregational  Churches  in  Flori- 
da; Rev.  Robert  N.  Ward,  pastor  of 
our  church  in  Miami ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Kuy- 
kendall,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Cocoanut  Grove;  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  James,  Mayor  of  the  city 
and  an  early  contributor  to  the  build- 
ing fund,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Newell  of 
Chicago. 

The  papers  express  the  warmest  ap- 
preciation of  Director  Royce  and  Mrs. 
Royce,  whose  skill  and  devotion  have 
wrought  what  seems  to  them  littl<* 
less  than  a  miracle,  creating  out  of 
nothing  a  vigorous  church  with  a 
beautiful  building. 
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One  of  the  wisest  investments  the  missionary  interests  of  the  church 

can  make  is  the  sending  of  one  or  more  young  people  to  the  nearest  Summer 

Missionary  Conference. 

4«        •!•        4« 

Teachers  of  every  grade,  ministers,  religious  workers,  Sunday  School 

teachers  will  not  need  to  look  far  afield  to  discover  a  summer  school  fitted 

to  their  particular  needs.    The  summer  days  are  well  utilized  by  attendance 

at  a  summer  school. 

•I*       •!•       4« 

The  recognition  of  father  as  having  a  larger  share  than  paying  the 
bills  in  his  son's  education  was  given  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  re- 
cently. The  first  Father  *s  Day  was  observed  on  a  Sunday  in  April  Hun- 
dreds of  fathers  came  to  the  college  chapel  exercises  and  were  addressed  by 
President  Thomas,  who  has  recently  assumed  the  presidency,  coming  from 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont. 

•I*       •!•       4« 

A  joint  committee  of  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  leaders  in  New 
York  City  has  been  working  out,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
a  plan  to  give  week-day  religious  training  to  all  the  children  of  America's 
largest  city.  Each  religious  body  is  to  become  responsible  for  giving  to  its 
own  children  one  full  hour  a  week,  which  will  be  counted  on  the  regidar 
public  school  work.  The  need  is  clear  when  New  York's  figures  are  con- 
sidered. The  Jews  stand  first  in  efiiciency,  as  regards  numbers,  giving  week- 
day instruction  to  65,000  children.  The  Catholics  are  next,  giving  week-day 
instruction  to  about  8,000.     The  Protestants  up  to  date  return  an  estimate 

of  700. 

4«        •!•        4« 

A  church  in  Philadelphia  has  tried  out  successfully  the  experiment  of 
week-day  religious  education.  The  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  have  not 
granted  pupils  the  time  for  religious  instruction,  and  children  still  have  to 
be  taken  outside  of  public  school  hours.  The  times  selected  for  such  instruc- 
tion are  4:30  o'clock  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  10  o'clock  on  Sunday 
mornings.  The  aims  are :  First,  to  instruct  the  children  in  religion ;  on  Fridays 
in  Bible  lessons;  on  Sundays  in  the  worship  of  (Jod,  and  on  Tuesdays  in 
missions,  by  which  term  is  meant  the  giving  of  the  Gospel  to  others;  and 
second,  demonstrating  to  Philadelphia  public  school  authorities  that  there  is 
no  religious  instruction  in  public  schools,  and  that  the  plan  succeeds  in  small 

ways,  and  therefore  will  succeed  in  large  ways  if  they  co-operate. 

4«        •{•        4« 

Eev.  R.  B.  Butterfield  is  making  an  interesting  experiment  in  week-day 
Bible  School  at  Bethany,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  The  membership  in- 
clude twenty-two  pupils  of  junior  age.  The  school  meets  at  at  the  church 
each  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  close  of  the  day  school,  whose  teachers 
heartily  co-operate  to  enable  pupils  in  their  grades  to  attend.  The  teachers 
are  Mr.  Butterfield  and  his  wife,  assisted  by  a  public  school  teacher  for  story- 
telling, a  pianist  and  a  secretary.  The  curriculum  provides  for  a  song  period 
of  fifteen  minutes,  five  minutes  of  devotions,  a  forty-minute  period  of  Bible 
study  in  two  classes  and  15  minutes  for  story-telling. 
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OUR  PROGRAM  OF  MISSIONARY  EDUCATION 

By  HukH  W.  Cabs,  D.  D, 


JF%  URING  the  last  few  years  we 
4  [3  have  been  gradually  develoi)- 
Sm^  ing  plans  for  systematic  mis- 
sionary education  for  all  ages  in  all 
our  churches  and  Church  Schools. 
So  far  as  the  Church  School  is  con- 
cerned we  have  the  missionary  ed- 
ucation chart,  with  its  special  plans 
for  primary  and  junior  pupils,  that 
is  working  well  and  from  which  in- 
creasing interest  and  results  are  re- 
sported. 

But  we  need  to  go  much  further 
in  the  working  out  of  plans  for  the 
whole  church.  Advance  needs  to  be 
made  along  two  main  lines:  a  more 
detailed  program  of  activities  for 
each  local  church  and  more  effi- 
cient organization  for  the  promotion 
of  this  program  throughout  the 
churches. 

1.  General  Pr&motion.  To  take 
the  latter  point  first:  there  now  ex- 
ists in  some  states  a  well  correlated 

» 

plan  of  operation  between  the  state 
conference  office,  the  women's  organ- 
izations for  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions and  the  district  secretaries  of 
the  Education  Society.  In  other 
states  there  is  lack  of  united  organ- 
ization or  program.  The  latter  al- 
ways results  in  duplication  of  effort, 
waste  of  material  and  less  effective 
results. 

The  ideal  plan  would  seem  to  be 
that,  in  each  state  there  should  be  a 
committee  on  Missionary  Education 
which  should  represent  and  combine 
all  the  agencies  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  missionary  education  in 
the  state  and  which  should  work 
either  as  a  sub-committee  of,  or  in 
the  closest  affiliation  with  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Committee  of  the 
state. 

Missionary  Education  will  never 
find  its  deepest  significance  nor  its 
widest  acceptance  until  it  is  properly 
related  to  the  whole  program  of 
Christian  education. 

Such  a  ^  plan  would  give  the  ad- 


vantages of  common  agreement  on  a 
united  policy.  It  would  promote  mis- 
sionary education  as  a  unit.  It  would 
give  to  each  state  the  leadership  of 
a  competent  and  interested  group, 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  Mission- 
ary Education  Department  of  the 
Education  Society  to  co-operate  much 
more  effectively  and  work  to  better 
purpose  through  these  local  organiza- 
tions. As  has  been  stated,  this  plan 
is  already  in  operation  in  some  states 
and  is  working  weU. 

2.  The  Program  for  the  Local 
Church,  Certain  items  stand  oat  in 
a  graded  program  of  mission  study 
and  activity  for  each  church. 

(1)  Missions  in  the  Pulpit.  The 
recognition  in  special  sermons,  in 
constant  illustration  and  reference, 
and  in  persistent  and  definite  prayer 
of  the  fact  that  the  christianizijig  of 
the  world  is  the  greatest  business  of 
any  church  and  fiie  achievements  in 
that  field  the  greatest  living  witness 
to  the  power  of  the  gospel. 

(2)  Missions  in  the  Church  School. 
The  carrying  out  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  school,  from  the 
Cradle  Roll  up  of  the  graded  program 
of  missionary  education,  with  mate- 
rials adapted  to  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  pupils  at  different  ages, 
with  programs  and  projects  of  service 
in  which  each  may  find  full  and  ap- 
propriate expression  of  his  best  Chris- 
tian impulse,  and  with  skillful  train- 
ing in  habits  of  prayer  for  misaons 
and  systematic  giving  to  their  sup- 
port. 

(3)  Mission  Study  Classes.  These 
classes  should  be  formed  in  the  wom- 
an's society  of  each  church.  Please 
note  the  emphasis  upon  the  singular 
number.  We  hope  the  day  will  come 
when  there  shall  be  no  home  mission- 
ary and  no  foreign  missionary  so- 
ciety in  the  local  church,  but  one 
group  that  sees  with  equal  clearness 
and  interest  the  whole  field  of  the 
Master's  work.     Qlaase?  obould  also 
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be  formed  for  young  people  and  for 
men.  Groups  for  boys  and  girls  of 
various  ages  should  be  formed  for 
week-day  activities  to  supplement  the 
scanty  time  allowance  of  the  Church 
School. 

Leaders  of  mission  study  classes 
for  any  age  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Missionary  Education  De- 
partment for  suggestions  as  to  liter- 
ature, helps,  etc.  The  Department 
aims  .to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
all  the  missionary  societies  in  making 
available  to  the  churches  such  special 
material  as  these  societies  have  to 
offer. 

(4)  Beading  Groups  or  Circles. 
Often,  when  the  way  does  not  seem 
to  be  open  for  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  a  class  for  intensive  study, 
much  interest  can  be  aroused  and  use- 
ful information  given  by  the  organ- 
ization of  a  reading  circle.  The  list 
of  books  suitable  for  such  purposes 
is  steadily  increasing  both  in  numbers 
and  interest.  Such  a  book  as  Miss 
Alsop's  **  My  Chinese  Days,^'  or  Miss 
Cochran's  **  Foreign  Magic,''  or  Miss 
Mackenzie's  **An  African  Trail," 
are  as  fascinating  as  any  novel  and 
much  more  permanently  valuable. 
Many  of  the  books  published  as  mis- 
sion study  texts  lend  themselves 
readily  to  this  purpose  also.  A  list 
of  these  texts  is  given  below. 

(5)  The  Church  School  of  Mis- 
sions. This  plan  of  concentrating 
the  thought  of  the  congregation  upon 
missionary  themes  for  a  given  period 
of  time  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor. 
It  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but 
a  plan  that  has  been  thoroughly  tried 
out.  While  it  has  been  frequently 
described  the  main  features  may  be 
repeated  here.  The  School  usually 
meets  for  a  term  of  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks  immediately  before  or  after 
the  holidays  or  during  the  Lenten 
season.  In  most  cases  a  simple  sup- 
per is  served  which  gathers  the  peo- 
ple in  helpful  and  friendly  social  in- 
tercourse for  half  an  hour.  Then  all 
separate  into  groups  for  study.  These 
are  made  up  according  to  age,  com- 


munity of  interest  or  whatever  prin- 
ciple of  classification  seems  most  na- 
tural under  the  circumstances.  There 
should  be  classes  for  adults  and 
classes  for  young  people.  Often  it  is 
well  to  have  groups  for  men  only. 
All  may  unite  on  a  common  theme 
and  the  same  textbook;  more  often 
it  will  be  best  to  select  topics  and 
texts  in  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
various  groups.  Some  may  choose  a 
theme  in  the  foreign  and  some  in  the 
home  field. 

After  a  study  period  of  from  forty- 
five  minutes  to  an  hour,  all  may 
gather  for  a  brief  assembly  for 
prayer  and  worship.  In  most  cases 
this  takes  the  place  of  the  midweek 
meeting  and  greatly  to  its  profit. 

This  plan,  too,  is  capable  of  modifi- 
cation. Some  churches  have  found 
it  wise  to  include  some  other  topics 
in  the  field  of  religious  education  as 
well  as  those  distinctively  missionary. 
Some  have  made  a  start  by  simply 
devoting  the  midweek  meeting  for  a 
series  of  weeks  to  a  missionary  theme, 
consistently  and  thoughtfully  fol- 
lowed out.  But  the  plan  as  outlined 
above  has  been  the  one  which  has 
produced  the  best  results  and  it  seems 
feasible  for  any  church  to  conduct 
such  a  school. 

3.  Mission  Study  Texts  for  1921-22. 
Some  of  the  mission  study  texts  for 
use  this  coming  season  are  off  the 
press  and  the  others  are  being  rap- 
idly pushed  to  completion.  The  list 
contains  material  of  great  interest 
and  value.  In  the  field  of  foreign 
missions  the  Central  Committee  for 
the  United  Study  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions has  two  books  already  pub- 
lished. Eric  North's  '/  The  King- 
dom  and  the  Nations  "  is  a  practical 
study  of  great  and  vital  world  prob- 
lems for  thoughtful  men  and  women. 
Miss  Hubbard's  "  A  Noble  Army  " 
is  a  series  of  inspiring  sketches  of 
great  missionaries  written  in  Miss 
Hubbard's  splendid  style  for  young 
people. 

The  books  to  be  issued  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Education  Movement  in  this 
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field  are  **  The  Why  and  How  of 
Foreign  Missions,"  a  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  this  standard  book 
by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown;  and  for 
young  people  a  fascinating  book  by 
J.  Lovell  Murray,  **  World  Friend- 
ship Incorporated/' 

The  home  mission  books  issued  by 
these  committees  are  **  From  Survey 
to  Service,"  by  H.  Paul  Douglass,  a 
statesmanlike  review  of  the  outstand- 
ing problems  before  the  Christian 
leaders  of  America  as  revealed  by  re- 
cent surveys  and  constructive  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  meet  them; 
**  Playing  Square  with  Tomorrow," 
by  Fred  Eastman,  a  challenge  to  the 
young  people  of  America  to  take  the 
path  of  service  rather  than  of  self- 
interest;  and  **  Stay-at-Home  Jour- 
neys," a  book  for  boys  and  girls  of 
junior  age,  by  Agnes  Wilson  Osborne. 
This  book  gives  six  interesting  stories 
about  different  kinds  of  homes,  show- 
ing what  mission  work  has  meant  to 
children  of  less  favored  parentage. 

4.  The  Missionary  Ladder,  A  very 
simple  device  for  stimulating  interest 
in  the  reading  of  missionary  liter- 
ature has  been  in  use  among  the 
Baptist  Church  Schools  for  some  time 
and  has  proven  effective.  It  may  be 
used  in  any  school  and  would  work 
in  well  with  the  requirements  for  the 
Honor  grade  in  our  missionary  educa- 
tion chart  plan. 

Let  some  of  your  older  boys  make 


a  ladder  of  thin  strips  of  wood  or 
cardboard  with  as  many  rungs  as 
there  are  books  in  the  series  you  wish 
to  have  read.  The  rungs  of  this 
ladder  must  be  flat  and  wide  enough 
to  carry  plain  lettering.  On  the  first 
rung  letter  the  title  of  the  first  book 
to  be  read,  on  the  second  rung,  the 
next  book,  and  so  on  to  the  top. 

Hang  the  ladder  on  the  wall  of 
your  room  and  start  the  contest.  As 
soon  as  a  pupil  reports  that  he  has 
read  the  first  book,  attach  a  little 
card  bearing  his  name  to  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder.  When  he  has 
read  the  second  book  move  him  up 
to  that  rung  and  see  who  can  reach 
the  top  of  the  ladder  first. 

Of  course  the  object  of  the  device 
is  to  start  interest  which  will  lat^r 
center  in  the  books  themselves.  Some 
restrictions  should  be  imposed  to 
guard  against  making  it  a  mere  con- 
test of  superficial  skimming  throng 
of  the  books.  This  may  be  done  by 
requiring  each  one  to  submit  a  brief 
outline  or  sketch  of  the  book  read  so 
as  to  prove  that  he  has  gotten  some- 
thing out  of  it. 
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reading. 
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General  education  is  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  head  and  hand  in 
order  that  the  pupil  may  make  a  livelihood. 

Religious  education  is  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  heart  and  soul  in 
order  that  the  pupil  may  live  a  true  life. 

Religious  education  is  vital  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  common  life  of  the  world.      — H,  Eldredge, 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


Churches 
Individualn 

W.  H.  M.  U. 

Legacies 

Ot,her 
^Sources 

TOTAL 

RECEIPTS  FOR 
APRIL 

This  year. . 
Last  year.. 

6.935.00 
4,377.00 

498.00 
1.212.00 

724.00 

8.157^10 
5,589X0 

1921 

Increase.. . 
Docrease . . 

2,558.00 
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The  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL    EXTENSION    SOCIETY 


Our  aim  for  the  year  is  two  hundred  new  mission  and  branch  schools, 
everyone  connected  with  an  organized  church  and  under  the  care  of  a  pastor. 

4"        4"        4" 
Rev.  J.  F.  Walker,  the  successful  pastor  of  the  CoUbran  Larger  Parish 
in  Colorado,  has  been  appointed  Field  Worker  in  Oklahoma,  his  services 
liein^  shared  witli  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society. 

4"        4"        4" 
Rev.  G.  N.  Edwards,  who  has  rendered  eflfieient  service  for  several  years 
in  Montana,  has  been  appointed  Field  Worker  for  the  Sunday  School  Ex- 
teiLsiou  Society  for  Washington,  Idaho  and  Oregon.     Mr.  Edwards  will  liave 
his  headquarters  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

4"        4"        4" 

Mission  Sunday  Schools  have  been  organized  since  January  1,  1921,  at 
the  following  places:  Hot  Creek,  McCoy  and  Parchell,  Colorado;  Miami 
Beach,  Florida;  Waycross,  Georgia;  Lake  Arthur  and  Houma,  Louisiana; 
Spies,  North  Carolina;  Aberdeen  and  Edgemont,  South  Dakota;  Mud  Hay 
on  Lopez  Island,  and  Spokane,  Wasliingtc  ii ;  Caspar,  Wyoming. 

4"        4"        4" 

By  the  time  this  month's  message  reaches  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  our  Sunday  School  Extension  work.  Children 's  Day  services  will  be  having 
the  right  of  way.  Careful  preparation  for  a  large  and  nation-wide  observance 
of  the  day  has  been  made ;  many  of  our  correspondents  have  written  splendid 
words  of  commendation  regarding  the  service  prepared ;  we  now  look  forward 
to  hearing  that  throughout  our  entire  Congregational  constituency  the  day 
was  one  of  gladness,  and  rich  in  giving. 

4"        4"        4" 

Twenty  young  people — seven  young  women  and  thirteen  young  men 
from  our  Congregational  Colleges — are  under  commission  by  the  Sunday 
School  Extension  Society  for  the  coming  summer  for  extension  service  in 
rural  parishes.  The  names  of  these  young  people  and  the  fields  to  which 
they  are  assigned  will  be  given  in  the  July  number  of  The  American  Mis- 
sionary. Meanwhile  this  foreword  is  given  so  as  to  let  our  churches  know 
that  we  are  seeking  to  render  some  help  along  lines  of  recruiting  for  Chris- 
tian service. 

4"        4"        4" 

What  will  be  done  with  the  financial  returns  of  Children's  Day?  If 
as  many  new  schools  are  organized  this  year  as  in  1920,  $2,725  will  b©  used 
in  caring  for  them.  Five  thousand  and  nine  hundred  dollars  is  needed  to 
pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  Sunday  School  missionary  workers  recently 
appointed,  and  not  less  than  $8,000  for  new  work  that  must  be  cared  for. 
We  believe  our  Congregational  Sunday  Schools  are  going  to  respond  more 
generously  than  ever  before.  Please  remit  your  offerings  as  early  as  possible, 
80  that  our  needs  may  be  met  during  the  summer  months. 
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THE  STIMULUS  OF  A  fflGH  IDEAL 

By  SupCfinlenJeni  Ltwis  H.  Keller 


^yrHE  effectiveness  of  our  Sunday 
/ 1 1  School  work  is  seen  in  such 
\J^  schools  'as  that  of  Soddy,  Ten- 
nessee. I  spent  Easter  with  this 
church  on  my  way  from  Memphis  to 
Atlanta.  Soddy  is  a  mining  town 
of  about  1,500.  Our  church  is  the 
oldest  in  the  village.  Since  its  or- 
ganization, Methodist,  Baptist  and 
Presbyterian  churches  have  been  or- 
ganized; dividing  up  the  forces,  but 
leaving  us  still  with  the  largest  Sun- 
day School,  and  possibly  the  largest 
congregation.  On  Easter  Sunday 
morning  there  were  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  in  the  Church  School,  the 
average  attendance.  The  plain  vil- 
lage church  was  decorated  with  lilacs, 
dog\vood  blossoms  from  the  mountain 
side,  and  there  were  two  Easter  lilies. 
The  singing  was  hearty,  with  or- 
chestra and  choir  leading.  Who 
could  forget  the  children's  voices  as 
they  heartily  sang,  **  Just  as  I  Need 
Him  Most/'  and  ''  Jesus  Is  All  the 
World  to  Me."  The  superintendent 
is  an  educator,  who  went  into  busi- 
ness in  Soddy  to  provide  for  his 
growing  family.  The  children  were 
plainly  but  cleanly  dressed,  but  they 
were  sweet  and  normal,  as  these 
Welsh  mountain  children  are. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  help  and  leadership  our 
Sunday  School  Society  gives  in  such 
a  situation  as  that  at  Soddy.  In  the 
home  of  a  miner  where  I  was  en- 
tertained, I  learned  that  their  son, 
brought  up  in  the  Church  School, 
and  a  member  of  the  church,   had 


worked  his  way  through  a  law  school 
and  is  now  occupying  a  position  not 
only  of  influence  but  of  helpfnlne^ 
He  is  one  of  the  type  that  will  make 
his  mark  in  the  world.  And  these 
boys  and  girls  whom  we  are  training 
in  a  Christian  way  are  bein^  devd- 
oped  for  high  citizenship  and  great 
service  in  the  Kingdom. 

On  another  field  trip,  Sunday  and 
Monday  were  spent  with  the  Demo- 
rest,  Georgia,  Church  and  Piedmont 
College.  The  program  included 
public  addresses  at  both  church  and 
Sunday  School  services,  an  address 
at  the  Christian  Endeavor  Meeting 
and  a  sermon  to  the  student  body  at 
the  Vesper  Services  in  the  afternoon. 
I  also  spoke  at  the  Chapel  service  on 
Monday.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  influence  and  opportunity  of  the 
Sunday  School  in  aU  that  extensive 
region  around  Demorest.  The  things 
for  which  we  stand  are  so  much 
needed.  There  are  multitudes  of 
children  and  young  people  to  be 
taught  the  larger  views  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  that  we  repr^ent.  Our 
Society  should  work  out  from  our 
Congregational  center  in  Demorest  in 
the  surrounding  regions  and  relate 
our  Sunday  School  activities  to  the 
large  movements  of  Piedmont  Col- 
lege. 

I  just  believe  that  if  those  who  are 
called  to  support  our  Sunday  School 
Extension  Society  could  face  such 
groups  as  this,  they  would  rejoice  in 
the  work  they  share  with  our  denom- 
ination throughout  America. 


The  C<>ngregatIoiial  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  has  made  a  b^inning  io 
I^»gacy  and  Conditional  Gift  Funds,  but  the  lack  of  adequate  and  permanent  income 
makes  the  Society  more  dependent  upon  the  regular  apportionment 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  $ to  The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension 

Society,  organized  in  New  York  City  in  the  year  1917. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Ccmditional  Gifts  will  be  accepted  on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  as  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  all  of  the  denominational  agencies.  For  information  r^arding  this 
plan  of  administering  your  own  estate,  write  to  the  Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Baker,  289 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  ANNUITY  FUND  for  CONGREGA- 
TIONAL MINISTERS  and  THE  BOARD 
of  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  RICE 

R.  WIL- 
LIAM A. 
RICE,  the 
honored  and  be- 
loved Secretary 
of  the  Congrega- 
tional Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief 
for  nearly  nine- 
teen years,  was 
stricben  with  a 
serioQS  illness  last 
October  on  the 
eve  of  his  seven- 
tieth birthday. 
He  recovered 
gufBciently  to  go 
to  Florida  in  Jan- 
uary for  three 
months  where  his 
improvement  led 
him  to  hope  that 
fae  might  return 
to  his  desk,  but 
on    reaching   his 

home  in  April  it  william  , 

became  evident  that  it  would  be  haz- 
ardous for  him  to  attempt  further 
work.  Accordingly,  the  Dii-ectors  of 
the  Congregational  Board  of  Minis- 
terial Relief  and  the  Trusteos  of  the 
Annuity  Fund  took  joint  action,  pro- 
viding for  his  retirement  with  a  gen- 
erous provision  for  his  age. 

He  resigns  from  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary and  will  bear  the  title  of  Sec- 
retary Emeritus, 


Only  those  who 
have  known  Dr. 
Rice  familiarly 
and  have  seen  his 
work  intimately 
can  realize  what 
his  spirit  and  ser- 
vice have  meant 
in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the 
work  for  our  dis- 
abled and  aged 
ministers.  With 
utter  unobtru- 
siveness  and  over- 
flowing tender- 
ness of  soul  he 
has  been  a  veri- 
table shepherd  in 
the  care  of  his  be- 
loved brethren 
who,  after  long 
years  of  faithful 
service,  have 
foimd  themselves 
KiCB,  D.D.  in  need.     He  has 

been  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  a 
counselor  and  a  trusted  friend  of  the 
widow.  The  correspondence  which 
flows  in  uninterrupted  tide  from  the 
homes  of  his  "  pensioners  "  bears 
witness  daily  to  the  love  and  grati- 
tude in  which  he  is  held.  With  them 
the  churches  unite  in  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  the  years  of  his  age  may 
be  filled  with  the  peace  and  joy  which 
arc  the  fruits  of  noblest  service. 
+  —C.  S.  M. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  DR.  RICE 

^jrO  have  been  connected  for  near-  welfare  of  their  ministers  and  their 

1  jl    ly     nineteen     years     with     an  families,  has  been  a  privilege  beyond 

%^   agency  of  the   Congregational  estimate.     It   has  given   the   oppor- 

Churches  whose  aim  is  to  conserve  the  tunity  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
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thousands  of  ministers,  of  being  a 
guest  in  many  of  their  homes  and  of 
learning  at  first  hand  of  their  devo- 
tion to  the  highest  ideals  and  most  im- 
portant work  which  can  engage  the 
thought  and  labor  of  Christian  people. 

The  privileges  and  opportunities 
for  service  to  mankind  were  highly 
appreciated  by  these  devoted  men 
and  women  of  the  pulpit  and  parson- 
age. Though  for  the  most  part  their 
homes  were  humble  and  their  incomes 
small  they  did  not  complain  nor  pity 
themselves.  Theirs  was  a  high  and 
holy  calling.  Its  fruitage  and  f riend- 
sliips  enriched  their  lives  as  no  ma- 
terial returns  could. 

Among  the  young  men  and  women 
there  was  but  little,  if  any,  thought 
of  their  future  temporal  welfare. 
Among  the  more  mature  men  there 
began  to  appear  serious  consideration 
of  what  might  be  their  condition  in 
old  age,  or  other  physical  infirmities. 
The  wife  of  one  of  our  aged  ministers 
who  had  taken  her  husband  to  the  hos- 
pital for  an  imperative  operation, 
finding  herself  confronted  with  a  bill 
of  $750  for  ten  weeks'  treatment 
wrote, ' '  that  a  minister  on  the  meager 
salary  which  her  husband  had  always 
received  would  not  be  able  to  save 
that  much  money  in  a  life  time.'* 
Such  realizations  from  time  to  time 
come  to  ministers  and  their  wives  as 
the  lengthening  years  add  to  their 
burdens. 

So  I  came  to  know  somewhat  inti- 
mately many  old  ministers  and 
widows  of  ministers  who  had  reached 
the  period  of  retirement  and  inactiv- 
ity without  the  needed  resources  to 
smooth  the  uneven  way  that  leads  to 
the  grave.  It  was  then  that  there 
came  to  me  the  vision  of  what  should 
be  done  for  these  beloved  and  honored 
servants  of  the  churches.  This  was 
the  vision:  The  churches  must  be 
aroused  to  provide  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  for  the  men  already  old 
and  infirm  and  no  longer  able  to  carry 
on  their  work.  This  was  my  immedi- 
ate task.  The  resources  of  the  state 
and  national  ministerial  relief  organ- 


izations were  shockingly  inadequate. 
The  grants  available  were  pitifully 
small.  The  indifference  to  this  work 
was  amazingly  discreditable.  Some- 
thing had  been  done  but  it  was  in- 
suflficient.  I  was  seriously  disturbed 
and  at  once  set  myself  to  the  great 
task  of  securing  larger  resources  for 
the  immediate  needs. 

But  experience  soon  revealed  that 
this  alone  would  not  meet  the  situa- 
tion. It  would  not  cure  the  evil.  It 
would  only  relieve  it  temporarily. 
There  were  certain  other  things  which 
must  be  done.  And  the  first  of  these 
was  that  the  churches  should  support 
the  ministry  more  generously  and 
adequately.  Most  of  them,  perhaps 
all  of  them,  were  able  to  do  this,  but 
apparently  it  had  not  occurred  to 
them.  It  would  occur  to  them  if  we 
could  bring  to  their  attention  the 
needs  of  the  hour,  as  represented  by 
those  who  were  already  too  old  to 
carry  on  their  work.  This  we  en- 
deavored to  do  and  we  thank  God 
that  the  effort  was  not  wholly  in  vain. 

The  vision,  however,  called  for  some 
fundamental  plan  which  would  for  all 
the  coming  years  provide  for  the  old 
age  and  retirement  of  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  For  such  a  concept  it 
was  easy  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  through 
it  of  the  Congregational  press,  the 
Associations,  Conferences  and  the 
National  Council.  Ministers  of  stand- 
ing and  influence  in  the  denomination 
and  representative  laymen  and  wom- 
en, began  to  consider  the  importance 
of  this  matter  and  to  lend  a  hand. 
We  all  know  the  outcome — ^increased 
funds  for  the  Board  of  Relief  and 
then  the  Original  Plan  of  the  An- 
nuity Fund,  the  Expanded  Plan  and 
the  great  /Pilgrim  Memorial  B^ind. 
We  do  not  take  to  ourself  credit  for 
these  great  results  but  we  are  glad 
to  have  had  a  part  in  them. 

We  think  of  the  pioneers  m  this 
"blessed   work,    the   State   Relief   So- 
cieties,  the   National   Council    Com- 
mittee appointed  in  1886  which  led 
finally  to  the  Congregational  Board 
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of  Ministerial  Relief  in  1907.  We 
recall  some  of  the  names  of  those 
who  fostered  this  noble  endeavor  in 
the  beginning,  some  of  whom  are  still 
engaged  in  its  promotion: — Stimson, 
Noble,  Taylor,  Knowles,  Whittlesey 
Warner,  Whitin,  Hawes,  Forbes, 
Ford  of  Ann  Harbor  and  Ford  of 
Cleveland,  Barton,  Moore,  James, 
Johnson,  Pagfe,  and  others  beyond 
our  power  to  enroll. 

Today  where  is  there  one  in  pulpit 
or  pew  who  would  say  that  this  work 
of  strengthening  the  ministry  at  its 


beginning,  in  its  progress  and  at  last 
in  its  closing  years,  has  not  been 
worth  while?  The  task  is  not  yet 
finished,  it  is  only  begun.  We  are 
glad  to  have  had  a  small  part  In  it. 
We  rejoice  that  stronger  men  have 
now  taken  up  the  work  and  will  carry 
it  forward  to  the  full  realization  of 
the  vision  and  hope  which  inspired 
us  through  days  which  were  often 
dark  and  full  of  discouragement. 

In  the  joy  of  the  service, 

WhjLiam  A.  Rice. 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  DR.  RICE 

Henry  A,  Stimson,  D.  D. 

President  of  The  Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 

and  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Annuity  Fund  for  Congregational  MisUsters 


^^THE  retirement  of  Dr.  Rice  will 
/■I  strike  many  of  our  Congrega- 
^^  tional  ministers  as  the  loss  of  a 
personal  friend,  and  to  the  officers  of 
the  Relief  Boards  of  other  churches 
will  be  the  withdrawal  of  a  colleague 
whom  they  have  held  in  high  esteem. 
His  long  service  gave  him  great  famil- 
iarity with  the  details  of  a  ministra- 
tion which  in  recent  years  has 
assumed  the  widest  proportions,  and 
which,  in  consequence,  became  excep- 
tionally complicated. 

The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief 
has  been  greatly  favored  in  its  Secre- 
taries. Dr.  Nathan  H.  Whittlesey, 
turning  aside  from  his  highly  success- 
ful pastorate  and  throwing  his  whole 
heart  into  the  work  of  making  some 
provision  for  our  aged  and  invalided 
ministers,  actually  gave  his  life  to 
lifting  the  new  and  of  necessity  poor- 
ly equipped  organization  into  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  work  of  the 
churches. 

Dr.  Rice  brought  a  ripe  experience 
in  secretarial  work,  having  at  one 
time  been  Secretary  of  the  Tract  So- 
ciety, and  gave  himself  to  our  service 
witli  a  devotion  and  warmth  of  in- 
terest which  not  only  sustained  what 
had  been  gained  but  confirmed  and 
enlarged   its  scope  and   importance. 


When  the  time  arrived  for  the  new 
movement,  first  in  creating  the  An- 
nuity Fund,  and  later  in  its  develop- 
ment into  its  present  completed  form, 
he  not  only  possessed  the  special  in- 
telligence necessary  to  guide  the  new 
formation  but  showed  what  is  per- 
haps rarer,  a  really  eager  readiness 
to  welcome  and  heartily  co-operate 
with  the  younger  brethren,  both  lay 
and  ministerial  who,  coming  from 
different  directions,  united  to  perfect 
the  new  plans,  and  then  secured  the 
splendid  response  in  contributions 
and  pledges  to  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund  of  more  than  $6,000,000  which 
collectively  represent  in  the  united 
Congregational  system  of  Annuity 
and  Relief  a  capital  of  upward  of 
$8,000,000. 

He  has  now  earned  the  honored 
retirement  for  which  the  wear  of  the 
work  had  for  some  time  been  plead- 
ing, and  which  now  the  after-effect 
of  a  sudden  illness  made  imperative. 
Ilis  interest,  of  course,  remains,  and 
his  personal  affection  for  all  the 
brethren  whose  well-being  is  so  large- 
ly bound  up  in  it,  is  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  his  own  recent  ex- 
perience. His  presence  and  his  coun- 
sel will,  it  is  hoped,  be  frequent  in  the 
central  office  and  his  message,  may 
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from  time  to  time  be  expected  in  the 
various  meetings  of  the  churches. 

If  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  not  only  of 
the  great  men  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  but  of  us  all  that  '*  what  they 
did  is  of  less  importance  than  what 
they  were  ;"  while  Dr.  Rice  may 
rejoice   in  being  permitted   to   look 


with  great  contentment  and  joy 
upon  the  work  he  has  been  enabled 
to  do,  he  may  also  feel  that  he  has 
opened  the  way  and  set  an  example 
for  his  successors,  there  is  a  multitude 
to  whom  he  remains  an  inspiration  for 
good,  and  in  whom  his  influence  helps 
to  keep  open  the  channel  for  the 
Spirit  of  Christ. 


THE   PROGRESS   OF   NATIONAL   MINISTERIAL    RELIEF 

IN  TWENTY  YEARS 


^WSE  resignation  of  Dr.  Rice  who 
/■I  has  so  long  incarnated  the 
\J^  work  of  the  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Relief  and  who  has  won  in 
doing  so  the  lasting  affection  of  a 
great  body  of  our  brother  ministers, 
makes  it  fitting  that  some  statement 
should  be  made  of  the  remarkable 
progress  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
work  of  Ministerial  Relief  during 
his  incumbency.  Dr.  Rice  assumed 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  The  Con- 
gregational Board  of  Ministerial  Re- 
lief November  1,  1902.  At  that  time 
the  pensioners  of  the  Board  num- 
bered approximately  75;  the  income 
for  the  year  1902  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  $21,625.56 ;  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Council  had  received 
and  were  holding  for  the  purpose  of 
Ministerial  Relief  funds  to  the  ex- 
tent of  approximately  $130,000.  On 
April  15,  1921,  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners of  the  Congregational  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief  was  354;  the 
income  for  the  calendar  year  1920 


was  $139,937.55  exclusive  of  legacies; 
and  the  invested  funds  held  by  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief  amounted  to  $1,290,325.57. 
From  the  first  report  read  by  Dr. 
Rice  to  the  National  Council  at  Des 
Moines  in  1904,  it  appears  that  the 
total  receipts  of  the  Congregational 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  from  tiie 
beginning  of  the  undertaking  in 
March,  1887  to  July  31,  1904  were 
$254,188.09,  of  which  $135,730.51 
was  invested  in  a  permanent  fund 
and  $61,584.60  granted  to  benefi- 
ciaries, an  average  of  $3,849.02  per 
year,  to  be  compared  with  the  $105,- 
265.68  paid  to  pensioners  and  State 
Relief  Societies  in  the  year  1920.  For 
this  great  achievement  in  behalf  of 
our  ministry  and  for  their  protection 
against  distress  and  bitter  privation 
our  whole  denomination  is  grateful 
to  the  Secretary  who  has  carried  this 
great  work  on  'his  heart  and  has 
shown  its  purest  spirit  in  all  his 
administration.  — L.  T,  R. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  DR.  MILLS 


JN  the  interest  of  the  unification 
of  the  work  of  the  various 
boards  and  economy  of  ad- 
ministration. Dr.  Charles  S.  Mills, 
who  acts  as  General  Secretary  of  the 
Annuity  Fund  and  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund, 
was  elected  May  17  as  Secretary  of 


the  Congregational  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Relief.  Dr.  Lewis  T.  Reed, 
intimately  familiar  with  the  work 
from  his  administration  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund  and  Secretary  of  the  Annuity 
Fund,  is  assisting  in  the  work  of 
the  Board  of  Relief. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


^yrHE  CONGREGATIONIAL 
11  WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSION- 
\6f  ARY  FEDERATION  wiU  hold 
its  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Council  at 
Los  Angeles,  California,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  4th. 

A  luncheon  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Federation  and  Council  of  Wom- 
en's  Boards  will  be  given  on  July 
5th.  Some  well-known  people  will  re- 
spond to  toasts  and  a  delightful  occa- 
sion is  anticipated. 

The  Program  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
in  the  Local  Church 

The  program  of  the  meeting  is  the 
concrete  expression  of  the  life  of  the 
Society.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
success  here,  but  some  suggestions 
which  are  the  result  of  experience 
may  be  helpful. 

The  Program  Committee  outlines  a 
program  one  year  in  advance.  In- 
dividuality of  expression  in  render- 
ing the  program  is  obtained  by  a  dif- 
ferent leader  for  each  mission  field, 
home,  foreign  and  local.  These  lead- 
ers may  be  vice-presidents.  The 
president  presides  at  the  general  bus- 
iness meeting.  This  order  is  possible 
in  societies  that  meet  frequently  as 
many  do  weekly  during  the  church 
year. 

Make  the  meeting  a  subject  of  pri- 
vate prayer.  Careful,  prayerful  plan- 
ning goes  a  long  way  toward  success 
in  this  particular.  See  that  the  room  in 
which  the  meeting  is  held  is  well  aired 
and  attractive — ^take  pains  to  make  it 
so.  Distribute  hymnals  before  the 
meeting.  The  presiding  officer's  table 
should  be  sufficiently  large;  officers 
of  the  Society  should  be  prompt  in 
attendance,  and  two  members  regu- 
larly api>ointed  as  hostesses  to  greet 


people  at  the  door.  Let  all  things  be 
done  decently  and  in  order.  Begin 
on  time  (and  equally  important), 
close  the  meeting  on  time.  Have  a 
clock  which  keeps  time  where  the 
leader  and  persons  taking  part  in  the 
program  may  see  it.  Select  scripture 
definitely  relative  to  the. subject  con- 
sidered in  the  program.  Let  the  very 
reading  of  the  Word  contribute  to  the 
spirit  of  devotion,  which  is  the  set- 
ting of  a  successful  missionary  pro- 
gram. Use  a  prepared  responsive  ex- 
ercise occasionally,  that  the  audience 
may  have  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. Select  one  to  offer  prayer  who 
has  a  gift  of  prayer,  that  the  hearts 
of  all  present  may  be  uplifted  and 
that  atmosphere  may  be  created;  se- 
lect appropriate  hymns — those  that 
appeal  to  and  can  be  sung  by  the  par- 
ticular group  you  are  leading.  Many 
instances  might  be  quoted  of  the  fatal 
effect  caused  by  the  choice  of  inap- 
propriate and  unappealing  hymns — 
particularly  at  the  beginning  of  a 
program. 

The  presiding  officer  should  be 
alert  and  enthusiastic,  manifestly  in- 
terested in  all  reports  of  officers  and 
committees,  allowing  time  for  brief 
discussion  of  all  matters  of  business. 

Advertise  your  meetings.  Have  a 
Bulletin  Board  placed  conspicuously, 
sacred  to  the  use  of  the  Woman 's  So- 
ciety. Place  on  it  time-table  of 
meetings,  amount  of  contributions, 
number  of  new  members,  items  of 
missionarv  news  at  home  and  abroad, 
coming  events,  civic  matters.  Use 
posters,  plays,  stereopticon  lectures, 
pageants,  demonstrations,  to  illus- 
trate your  program.  Millinery  has 
its  part  when  sanctified !  So  use  cos- 
tumes for  display  or  have  your  mis- 
sionary talks  in  costume. 
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In  putting  notice  of  your  meetings 
on  church  calendars  do  not  seek  to 
disguise  your  meetings,  or  let  your 
announcement  of  missionary  meet- 
ings masquerade  under  another  name. 
Neither  abbreviate  nor  hyphenate 
while  arousing  curiousity  and  inter- 
est by  a  clever  but  sincere  announce- 
ment of  the  meeting.  **A  Dream  of 
Fair  Women  ''  might  announce  a 
program,  featuring  the  missionary 
leaders  of  Pilgrim  history.  *'  Intro- 
ducing Miss  Constance  Knocker  of 
Mallet  Creek  ''  turned  out  to  be  an 
experience  with  a  veritable  .**  Lady 
of  the  Objection ' '  to  Schuaffler.  * '  See- 
ing aright/'  *'A  Message  from  our 
President/'  Both  of  these  last  were 
titles  of  programs  of  a  state  Union 
Missionary  Budget.  Give  the  imagi- 
nation opportunity.  Many  programs 
lack  vitality  because  they  leave 
nothing  to  the  imagination  and  many 
more  are  deadly  because  they  are  too 
long.  Let  your  programs  progress 
toward  an  objective  and  safeguard 
them  by  having  a  printed  program. 

Occasionally  for  inspiration  and 
fellowship  hold  a  neighborhood  meet- 
ing making  a  special  feature  of  the 
a(*tivities  of  the  other  churches  which 
respond  to  your  invitation. 

Do  not  serve  tea  at  every  meeting 
''  with  or  without/'  nor  believe  that 
cakes  mountain-high  are  indivspens- 
able  to  social  fellowship  or  an  apprec- 
iation of  missionary  sacrifice. 

The  theme  for  mission  study  as 
presented  in  the  missionary  textbook 
for  the  current  year,  ''  Facing  Our 
Unfinished  Task  in  America,"  offers 
timely  information  and  inspiration 
for  programs. 

Jm  Jm  J/i 

TOPIC    FOR    JUNE    1921 

C  on  ffrr  pat  tonal    Sunday    School    E.rtcti- 

fiion  Socirltf. 

TIIKMK:     "ENTKRINO   INTO  TIIK 
MVKS  OF  OTIIimS." 

Hymn:     *' O  iUM  Our  Ilt^Ifi  in  Ajros  Pasl." 
Srripturo:       Se]<'<'li<>ns    from     Matllicw— - 
(Miapters  S  and  1). 

Prayer. 

Hymn  :    "  Lord  as  wo  Thy  Name  Profess.*' 


Facing  the  Challenge — 

The  nee<ls  of  others — The  CongrHsa- 
tlonal  Sunday  School  Extension  So- 
ciety In  the  Working  World. 

Our  Part  in  the  World's  Need&— 

Review  of  the  Field — The  Conjcrega- 
tional  Sunday  School  Exteiision  Scv 
clety's  Second  Annual   Report. 

Some  Things  That  Are  Being  D<»ne — 

1.  The  Child  in  the  Midst— **  The  Gift 
of  the  Shining  Stranger." 

2.  Points   of    Contact  —  *' Prairif 
Preachers.*' 

3.  Reaching    Ideals— •*  Three    Wishes 
That  Came  True.'* 

Prayer  for  the  Workers. 

Hymn:     "0   Master,   let   me  walk   witb 
Thee.*' 

The  leaflets  for  use  under  each  tofHr 
and  other  information  can  be  secured 
from  the  Federation  ofDce,  289  Fourth  ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  Leaflets  are  supplied 
without  charge. 

(Hynms  selected  from  **  Hymus  of  Wor- 
ship and  Service.**) 


JOURNEYINGS  OF  OUR 
SEC3ffiTARIES 

Miss  Miriam  L.  Woodberry  of  th* 
Home  Missionary  Society  has  been 
touring  in  Missouri,  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  and  will  be  in  North  and 
South  Dakota  through  May  and  Jum- 
— then  on  to  the  National  Council 
meeting  at  Los  Angeles  in  July. 

Mi-s.  J.  J.  Pearsall,  our  General  Sec- 
retary, will  leave  New  York  about 
the  middle  of  June  on  her  way  to 
Los  Angeles.  Her  tentative  itineran* 
includes  visiting  officers  of  Unions 
and  missionary  groups  in  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Colorado,  traveling  in  as  direct  route 
as  possible  to  the  coast,  where  shv 
will  be  joined  by  the  Field  Secre- 
taries on  the  program  of  the  Federa- 
tion at  the  National  Council. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Wilcox  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association  has  be<'n 
visiting  Associations  and  Unions  in 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois  Minnesota. 
Indiana  and  Michigan,  and  is  ex- 
pected back  in  New  York  the  latter 
part  of  May. 


The  American  Missionary  Association 


Inring  C.  Gaylord,  Treaturer 


287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Receipts  for  April,  1921 

The  DAolel  Hand  JfidncmtloiiAl  Fond  for  Colored  People 

Income  for  April  from  Investments $5,492.07 

l*revlously    acknowledged 32,998.22 


Current 


EASTERN     DISTRICT 


MAINS — $464.08. 

Alfred:  Mrs.  S.  M.  C,  goods  for  Greenwood* 
a  (!.  Auburn:  High  St.  Ch..  goods  for  Green- 
wood, S.  C:  Mrs.  G.  B.  K..  goods  for  Green- 
wood. S.  C.  Baagor:  Hammond  St.  Ch..  S6.86. 
Hath:  Winter  St.  Cb.,  goodii  for  Greenwood. 
S.  C.  Brewer,  First  Ch..  13.  Brunswick:  First 
Ch..  W.  M.  S.,  goods  for  Greenwood.  S.  C. 
Camden:  Ch.,  goods  for  Greenwood.  S.  C.  Fhl- 
moath:  Second  Ch.,  goods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Freeport;  First  Ch..  Lincoln  MemorUl,  t.lO. 
OorhAm:  First  Parish.  W.  M.  S..  goods  for 
i.reenwo«xl  S.  O.  Ulram:  Ch.,  goods  for 
Greenwood,  S.  C.  Lofwlston:  Pine  St.  Ch..  SO. 
Mlnoc  Ceuu'e.  Cn.,  goods  tor  Greenwood.  S.  C. 
New  Otoneeoter:  Mrs.  S.  M.  R.,  goods  for 
Greenwood.  8.  C.  North  Berwick.  Third  Ch.. 
W.  M.  S:.  goods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C.  North 
Bridgetoo,  Missionary  Soc.,  bbl.  goods  for 
Greenwood.  S.  C.  Nortl|  Edgecomb,  Cong'i  and 
Baptist  Chs..  goods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C.  Rock- 
land: "  A  Friend,"  goods  for  Greenwood.  8.  C. 
PorUaad:  "Friends/'  for  L.exlngton.  Ky..  100; 
"  Friends."  bbL  goods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Skowbec»n:  Mlss'y  Soc.  bbl.  goods  for  Saluda 
s«>minary.  South  Berwick,  First  Ch..  W.  M.  S.. 
goods  for  Greenwood.  S.  C.  Sooth  Portland: 
B«thany  Ch..  Jr.  Missionary  Soc..  goods  for 
(Greenwood.  S.  C.  Sonth  Brldgoton:  L.  M.  Soc. 
Koods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C.  Wrtls  L.  M.  Soc. 
goods  for  Greenwood.  S.  C.  Woodfords:  Ch.. 
114.67.;    Ch.,    bbl.    goods    for    Greenwood,    S.    C. 

The  Congregational  Confwence  and  Mission- 
ary Society  of  Bfalne,  by  George  F.  Cary. 
Treasurer,   $38.60. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
by  Mra  C.  B.  Ijeach,  Treasurer.  $128.86. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE>-f863.22. 

(Donations,  $342.66.  Legacy,  $10.66.) 
Concord:  First  Clu,  6;  First  Clx.,  package 
goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Durham:  Missionary 
Society,  goods  for  Saluda  Seminary.  Cbreen- 
land:  S.  S..  for  American  Highlanders.  4. 
UaoMiton,  Ch.,  21.96.  Hanover:  The  Ch.  of 
Christ  at  Dartmouth  College,  70.87.  HUlsboro: 
Smith  Memorial  Ch..  46.  Keene:  First  Ch.. 
73  24;  "A  Friend  In  Keene,  N.  H,"  $100.  Mere- 
dith: T.  J.  C,  for  Straight  College,  1  Peter- 
boro:  S.  L.  B.,  for  Straight  College,  1.25.  West 
Concord:  West  Ch..  7.34.  WUton:  Mra  F.  J. 
W..  1.  Wolfeboro:  Fannie  M..  Newell  Mission- 
ary Soc.  10. 


a   Estate' of  Samuel   N.   Alien.    31.70 
(Reserve    Legacy.    21.14).    $10.66, 

VERMONT— $663.28. 

Arlington:  East  Ch..  2.04.  Bennington,  First 
Ch.,  12.36.  Brattleboro:  Centre  Ch..  160;  S.  S., 
26.14.  Bnrllagton:  H.  C.  E..  for  Dorchester 
Academy,  IS.  Chelsea.  Ch.,  8.76.  Cornwall: 
S.  8..  t.60;  DOTMt,  First  Ch.,  4.60;  B.  S..  3.67; 
Mrs.  G.  H.  G.,  box  goods  for  Saluda  Seminary. 
Dnxbory  South  Ch..  70o.;  Fair  Haven:  First 
Ch..  26.  Falrlee:  Ch..  2.  Jertoho:  First  Cli.. 
1.70.     Lndlow:  Ch..  13.12.    MlddleCown  Springs: 


$38,491.19 


Ch..  1.40.  Milton:  Ch.,  1.98.  Morrlsvllle:  Ch., 
10.  Newbunr:  West  Ch..  7.50.  Orwell:  Cli., 
31.50.  Peacham.  M.  W.  M.,  50.  Rochester: 
Cli..  8.47.  Royalton:  Ch..  3.54.  Sndbory:  Ch.. 
'9.25.  Thetford:  Ch..  2.80.  Warren:  Ch..  2.60. 
UnderhUl.  Ch.,  4.92.  West  Rutland,  Ch..  11. 
Westford:  Ch..  4.33.  Weybrldge:  Ladies'  Mis- 
sionary Soc.  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  5; 
Ch..  goods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C.  Wllllston:  CIl, 
8.     Windham,  Ch.,    2.25. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Ver- 
mont, by  Mrs.  Max  L.  Powell,  Treasurer. 
$131.91. 

RHODE    ISLAND— $460.80. 

Barrlngton:  Cb.,  89.02.  Bdgewood:  Ch.,  76.60; 
S.  S.,  14.50.  Pawtucket:  Park  Place  Ch., 
180.95;  Woman's  Guild,  for  Talladega  College, 
25;  A.  W.  S..  for  Talladega  College.  5.  Provl- 
denee:  Free  Evan.  Ch..  82.71;  A.  W.  C,  26; 
A.  W.  F..  10;  C.  R.  M,  50;  lor  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege.     Tiverton:    Bliss   Four    Corners   Ch..    3.12. 

MASSACHUSETTS— $3,9  77. 96. 

Amherst:  Second  Ch..  30;  Women's  Welfare 
Club,  for  Cappahoslc,  Va.,  10.  Ashbnmham: 
First  Ch.,  21.73.  Athol:  M.  A.  W..  for  Straight 
College.  5.  Attleboro  Falls:  Central  Cli..  19.21. 
Ballardvale:  Union  Ch..  80.64;  Union  S.  S.. 
3.50.  Beverly:  Washington  Street.  S.  S..  for 
Talladega  College.  10.  Blllerlca:  Ch.  14.10. 
Blandford:  S.  S.,  1.56.  Boston:  Old  South  Ch., 
4;  M.  E.  H.,  for  Straight  College,  5.  Bridge- 
water:  Central  Square  Ch.,  17.68.  Brighton: 
Ch..  34.24;  Brookfleld,  E.  J.,  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 5.  Brookllne:  Harvard  Ch..  700;  Har- 
vard S.  S.,  33:  C.  F.  K.,  for  S.  A.,  Talladega 
College,  12.  Cambridge:  First  Ch.  S.  S..  for 
Student  Aid  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  25;  Pros- 
pect Ch.,  21.62;  Prospect  Street  S.  S.,  10. 
Canton:  Mrs.  A.  F.  M.,  books  for  Marlon.  Ala. 
Chicopee  Falls:  Second  Ch..  6.15.  Clinton:  J. 
L.  McG.,  for  Straight  College.  6.  Concord: 
Trin.  Ch..  44.24.  Dalton:  Miss  C.  C.  for 
Straight  College,  25.;  C.  L  C,  for  Lexington. 
Ky.,  50.  Dunstable:  Evangelical  Ch.,  22.45. 
East  Boston:  Baker  Ch..  3.72.  East  vrldge- 
water:  Union  S.  S..  2.25.  Easthampt<Hi :  E.  K. 
P.,  for  Straight  College.  8;  Mra  F.  W.,  for 
Straight  College,  1  Tall  River;  Central  Ch.. 
144;  Old  Colony  Alliance,  4.08.  Florence:  Cb.. 
49.  Gardner:  w.  W.  T..  for  Straight  College. 
15.  GUbertville:  Auxiliary,  3.69  and  bbl.  goods 
for  Marion,  Ala.  Gloucester:  H.  M.  Soc.  for  Sa- 
luda Seminary,  25.  Granby:  Ch.,  8.40.  Green- 
wich Village:  "  A  Friend."  for  Straight  Col- 
lege, 1.  Hampden:  Federated  Ch..  L.  B.  Soc. 
5.  Haverhill:  Centre  Ch.,  30.24;  Riverside  Me- 
morial Ch..  9.  Hinsdale:  T.  A.  F..  for  Straight 
College,  1.  H<^oke:  Second  Ch.  155.90.  Hous- 
atonlc:  Ch..  9.90.  Jamaica  Plain:  Boylston 
Ch..  14.42;  C.  F.  D..  for  Talladega  College, 
10.  Lenox:  S.  S..  Lincoln  MemorlaL  4.  Leo- 
minster: North  S.  S..  8.16.  Lowell:  Highland: 
Ch..  37.50.  Lynnfleid:  Second  Ch.,  3.50;  S.  S.. 
1.36.  Marlon:  The  John  Pitcher  Fund.  38.8V. 
Maynard:  Finnish  Ch.,  2.10.  Milbury:  C.  C.  H.. 
for   Straight    College.    2;    M.    R.    and    C.    L.    S.. 
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(or    BLfBlaht    CalU(«.    S.      MUlordi    Sint    Cb..  aIm    tc>r^BDr»II_NDrnial^  ^""^L  *L^''  ^"^^ 

l.iO;'    M«w  B«Uard:    Nortta    ClL,°tl.tl.      N*ir-  otk  Ch.. 

banrptt:    U.    M.    R..    tor    StrBisbt    Collasa.    i.  pukan 

Nawtan:   Flnt  Cb .   HITS:   Mri     U.    B     D..   tor  .    liLtt^ 

„ ...    ..       ^ewtoB  Ulshlkadi:    Ch ,  A.  at. 

a:   Mr.   and  Un  'w.*A.  i  '  lUltlia.         ' 


Salcin:     Suuih     Ch..     I.i>(^     Tabunact* 

hMui  PblLUp'a  Cb .'  bv.  ^Hiocrfeldi 
,.,  t8.is;  P.lih  Ch.,  160;  flop.  Cb.. 
.  A.  F.  A.,  tor  air«l«bt  Coll*fB.  6, 
!«•:  Ml«  A.  B..  (or  Or!«nI«]  MlWlOU, 
P..  tar  strat(ht  CollssB.  E.     Walthau: 


jannsl   Ch  .    T,    P,    S 

CBNTBAL   DISTRICT  '^J   "It"   "SSSk^  m™?'c^b^      "" 

CONNKCTICUT— (2,601  U.  I>l  ■  Ch.,      It.        MoUcbUr;      Flrat      Ch..      IIT.M 

innnallnnn      lIsfilRl'      1j.Ea<-v      111*  IS  t  FlBlBllgld:     B      S..     >t  St ;     S.     H..     tqr     Tsll>4tf> 

i£?K:   SKond    Ch      21       Brt&e^:    Unllwl  Coll.r.,  10.     BiT«  «d««i  Flr«  ClL.  «.»■    Br 

Ch.,     3I>0.10.       BrldfcwoMT:    Ch.,     il.M.      BrU-  P"  Mootctalr:  Cbrlau.n  Union  Cc.n«-1  s.  S 

toll    Ch.    !0»      BivtlnicloD:   S.    3,    LIncol-    "- 


my.      ElilnctoB!  BdnnlnUls; 

igb'l     Coilere     1.  •.        ™       .      . 


HI.    Camelt   Ch  .    n.St.      N.w   Briti^:       OHIO— H .til. II. 

P.,  (or  TougBloo   CollBg«,   SO,      New  Ha-  (Donatloni.    MH.BO;    Lesucr.    1 


.1  Ulnlona.  :6;  Frot.  anil  lira.  I 


I:  Euclid  Avr.  Cb., 


NawliiKtaa:     8.     S,,    tor    Allen    Nurmal    School.  deca  Callofe,  ID;  H.  H.  J.,  tor  S.  A.,  ai  Talli- 
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NORTH  CAROLINA-— 118.56. 

Dudley:  Ch.,  Lincoln  Memorial  Offering,  10.05. 
Hend«nonvllla:  H.  L..  A.,  for  Stral^rht  Col- 
lege, 1.  MooresTlUe:  Ch..  Lincoln  Memorial  Of- 
ferings. 3.60.  Bhlnnavllle:  Ch..  Lincoln  Me- 
morial   OflTering,    4. 

SOUTH    OAROUNA--.G0C. 

CIm»:  R.  McC,  for  Joseph  K.  Brick  School. 
.50c. 

TBNNBSSIfiB— 1 2.00. 

Nashville:  MIkh  B.  K.  S..  for  Tuugaluo  Col- 
lege.   2. 

GEORGIA— $159  50. 

Athens:  Lincoln  Memorial  OfTerlng  from 
Knox  Institute  and  Industrial  School.  18. 
Mcintosh:  Midway  Ch..  and  8.  8..  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  5.  8>Y»nn«h ;  First  Ch..  Mis- 
sionary Soc.  for  Talladega  College.  2.60:  M. 
R..  Jr..  for  Talladega  College,  10;  Other 
Friends,  for  Talladega  College,  9;  D.  P..  for 
Talladega  College.  3;  S.  J.  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 10;  Rev.  E.  H.  Q..  for  Talladega  College,  2. 
ThonuMvUle:  J.  H.  W.,  for  Thomasville,  Oa., 
100. 

ALABAMA— 186.20. 

Birmingham:  Isthmian  Coal  and  Trading 
Co..  for  Talladega  College.  60;  Mrs.  W.  D..  for 
Talladega  College.  5;  Rev.  J.  W.  G..  for  Tall- 
adega College.  10;  Al**.  «i..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 1.  Flor«noe:  Students  for  Burrell  Nor- 
mal School,   5.20.     Marlon:  Ch.  and  S.  S..  14. 

MISSISSIPPI— 340.0  \ 

Indlanola:  T  S.  C,  for  Tougaloo  College,  10. 
Jackson:  Miss  C.  K..  for  Tougaloo  College,  10. 
Toogfiloo:    "  Friend,"    for  Tougaloo   College,    20. 

IX>UISIAN  A— 1 1 4  6. 50. 

Abbevelle:  L.  M.  S..  for  Straight  College. 
2.50  BeUe  Place:  W.  M.  U..  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 2.  Hammond:  Federated  Ch..  for 
Hlralght  Tollpge.  10  New  Iberia:  W.  M.  U.. 
for  Straight  ("olleife.  10.  New  Orleans:  Straight 
College     To-operative     Club.     21;      International 


Bible  Institute,  for  Straight  College,  1(; 
Beecher  S.  S..  Lincoln  Memorial.  10;  Mrs.  T. 
J.  A.,  for  Straight  College.  6;  Mrs.  O.  L.  R. 
for  Straight  College,  10;  Dr.  P..  1;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
M..  6;  Mlas  M..  1;  Mrs.  T.  P.  R..  10;  "Friends," 
44,  for  Straight  College. 

TEXAS— $126.55. 

Austin:  Tillotson  College,  Lincoln  Memorial. 
61.26;  I.  H.  E..  for  Tillotson  College.  26.  Oorpvs 
Oluistlt  Ch..  Household  Supplies  for  Tillotson 
College.  Dallas:  Central  Ch..  5.29.  Hoostea: 
L.  F  R..  for  Straight  College,  26.  Parte,  W. 
M.  U..  Household  Supplies  for  Tillotson  Collsge- 
Victoria:  Mr  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  G  .  for  Straight 
-College.    10. 

FLORIDA— 1101.97. 

Winter  Park:  Ch.,  22.60  for  West  Tamps 
Mission. 

The  Florida  Woman's  Home  Mteslnnsir 
Union,  Mrs.   Fred  R.  Marsh.  Treaaorer,  1169.41 

PORTO   RICO— 127.26. 

Homaeao:  M.  E.  D..  for  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital.  19.76.  LaquUlo,  Ch.,  6.  Nacaabo, 
Ch..   2.60. 

Conirreiratlona]  World  Movnnent,  $6,726.53. 

A.  M.  A.  licagve  tl,S48.84. 

SUMMARY   OF  RKCEIPTfl    FOR   APRIL.   IfSI 

Donations     126.242.94 

Legacies    6.719.41 

$31,952.44 

SUMMARY      OF      RICCEIPTS      FOB      ^ETEX 

MONTHS 

(From   Oct.    1.    1920,    to   April    80.    1921.) 

Donations     $276.004.1S 

Legacies     63.810.23 

$329,114  4: 
ENDOWMENT     FUND 
Joseph  K.  Brick  School  Fund:  From  the 
estate    of    Mrs.    Julia    B.    Brick,    addi- 
tional      $5tS  41 

Julia   A.   Merrill   Fund:    Additional $10  9« 
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HOME  MISSIONS  AS  A  PREVENTIVE 

^^TENNYSON  found  **  sermons  in  stones."  It  ill  becomes  editors  of 
/ll  missionary  periodicals  to  quarrel  with  great  men  and  I  do  not, 
^^  but  personally,  I  prefer  to  look  for  homilies  in  little  children,  and 
I  am  rarely  disappointed. 

The  last  boy  preacher  to  whom  I  listened  lives  in  Salamanca,  New 
York.  While  waiting  for  a  railroad  connection,  as  I  sauntered  across 
the  bridge  which  spans  the  Allegheny  river,  I  noticed  a  group  of  chil- 
dren approaching.  Two  of  them  arrested  my  attention.  They  were 
evidently  of  foreign  parentage,  one  three  years  of  age  maybe,  and  the 
other  not  more  than  six.  Swarthy  of  countenance,  as  clean  as  normal 
youngsters  ought  to  be,  sturdy  and  bonnie.  * 

The  younger  child  had  discovered  the  river  to  be  irresistibly  inter- 
esting. Danger  points  always  are.  Even  a  three-year-old  knows  that 
the  planking  of  a  bridge,  though  eminently  safe,  cannot  for  a  moment 
compete  with  the  fascination  of  a  wide,  full-tided  river  at  spring  flood. 

Well,  if  a  three-year-old  has  discovered  the  glamour  of  the  dan- 
gerous, certainly  we  grown-ups  are  not  ignorant  in  these  particulars. 

The  lure  of  mere  personal  or  national  prosperity,  the  temptation  to 
make  Sunday  simply  a  play-day,  the  beguiling  of  a  newcomer  into 
believing  that  the  American  spirit  is  simply  conformity  to  the  styles 
and  customs  of  the  moment,  the  disregard  of  the  church  because  spiritual 
returns  appear  in  gray  garments — do  we  grown-ups  stand  much  of  a 
chance  if  we  plunge  off  the  bridge  into  such  currents  ? 

Now  comes  the  real  point  of  the  story.  The  older  lad  had  sensed 
the  longing  for  novelty  in  the  action  of  the  younger.  Then  came  the 
climax.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about  it.  The  same  thing  might 
have  occurred  ten  thousand  times.  But  with  a  look  which  betokened 
comprehension  of  the  entire  situation,  coupled  with  a  fine  brotherly 
regard,  gently  taking  the  other  by  the  arm,  and  in  a  voice  like  a  bell  and 
with  a  smile  in  it,  he  said:  **  Don't  get  too  near  the  edge,"  and  main- 
taining his  hold,  he  led  his  little  brother  away  from  danger. 

Here,  in  this  story,  is  one  side  of  home  missionary  effort.  More 
than  1,500  men  and  women,  some  in  the  city  and  some  in  the  country, 
some  confronted  with  the  immigrant  and  others  with  the  plainsman, 
sensing  the  modern  situation,  are  saying  in  a  variety  of  ways,  **  Don't 
get  too  near  the  edge."    Home  Missions  is  a  preventive. 

Now,  there  was  a  steel  railing  along  the  edge  of  the  bridge.  The 
little  chap  could  not  possibly  have  crawled  under  it,  or  wormed  his  way 
between  the  meshes,  and  probably  could  not  have  climbed  over,  but  he 
was  the  brother  of  the  older  boy  and  therefore  the  latter  was  taking 
no  chances.  It  is  easy  to  think  of  the  home  missionary  proposition  as 
simply  one  of  dollars  and  to  conclude  that  probably  the  railing  will 
avail  for  money  is  scarce.  But  if  we  once  get  the  larger  brother's  sense 
of  humanity,  the  rest  will  be  easy.  — W,  8.  B. 
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THE  APPORTIONMENT  NOT  A  TAX 

^■rHOSE  who  have  attended  the  State  Conferences  and  Association  meet- 
ill  ings  this  spring  have  encountered  an  occasional  criticism  of  the  Apiwr- 
V^  tionment.  This  criticism  is  that  the  Apportionment  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  tax  upon  the  churches,  and  if  the  churches  fail  to  reach  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  them,  they  are  liable  to  be  penalized  in  the  estimation  of  the  sister 
churches,  and  that  the  pastors  of  such  churches  as  fail  to  reach  their  Appor- 
tionment are  by  that  very  fact  brought  into  disrepute  in  the  estimation  of  the 
missionary  societies  and  of  their  brethren  in  the  ministry  who  have  been  more 
successful  in  raising  their  Apportionments. 

The  idea  of  the  Apportionment  is  not  that  of  a  tax  but  of  a  suggestion. 
The  Apportionment  to  a  state  is  made  by  the  National  Committee.  Then  the 
State  Tlommittee  divides  it  among  the  several  Associations,  which  in  turn* 
through  their  committees  allocate  the  amount  to  be  sought  from  each  church 
in  the  Association.  Only  in  some  such  way  is  it  possible  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  local  church  the  share  which  it  may  have  in  the  total  amount  to  be 
raised  for  missionary  and  educational  purposes.  But  to  assume  that  this 
amount  is  demanded  from  a  church,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  a  tax,  is 
far  from  the  intent  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  Apportionment  plan.  The 
Apportionment  is  a  suggestion  to  the  states.  Associations  and  local  churches 
concerning  what  they  may  do,  not  a  tax  which  they  are  required  to  i)ay. 

■it       lit       lit 

TEiE  COST  OF  SECURING  NEW  MONEY 

OME  objection  has  been  made  to  the  cost  of  promoting  the  Emergency 
Fund  last  year,  the  $5,000,000  Apportionment  of  this  year  and  a  per- 
manent advance  in  our  missionary  giving. 

Dr.  Burton's  **'  Parable  of  the  Faithful  Foreman,*'  which  was  printed 
in  the  May  issue  of  The  American  Missionary,  is  worthy  of  a  careful 
reading  in  this  connection.  There  are  three  crops  that  have  been  promoted 
thus  far  through  the  outlay  of  the  Congregational  World  Movement — the 
Emergency  Fund,  the  Apportionment  of  1921  and  the  permanent  lifting  of 
our  giving  to  a  higher  level.  Only  one  of  these  crops,  together  with  the  first 
fruits  of  the  second,  have  as  yet  appeared,  and  it  does  not  seem  just  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  promotion  on  the  basis  of  what  has  actually  been  received 
thus  far.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  4:hat  a  prominent  business  man 
said  in  the  hearing  of  his  associates  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee  which 
had  in  charge  the  affairs  of  a  prominent  missionary  society,  that  it  costs  33^ 
at  the  present  time  to  secure  new  money  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes. 

UNTOUC31ED  RESOURCES 

NE  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  Call  to  Prayer,  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Commission  on  Missions  in  behalf  of  the  American  Board,  reads 
as  follows: 

"  Of  the  membership  of  our  congregations  in  this  day  of  world  need,  apparently 
only  a  minority  devote  any  part  of  their  income  to  the  support  of  missions.    Not  a  f**w 
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veD  of  those  who  give  in  large  amonnts  gage  their  contributions  by  comparison  with 
he  gifts  of  others  ratlier  than  by  the  measure  of  God*s  gifts  to  them.  Acknowledgment 
hould  clearly  be  made  of  the  sacrlilcial  si)lrlt  of  the  many  whose  gifts,  whether  large 
r  small,  reveal  an  adequate  estimate  of  Stewardship,  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
lecessltates  serious  self-sacrifice." 

In  confirmation  of  these  statements,  the  pastor  of  a  leading  church 
Fhich  made  an  exceedingly  generous  response  to  the  appeal  for  the  Emergency 
♦\md  of  last  year,  has  declared  that  one  of  the  significant  facts  which  the  can- 
ass  at  that  time  revealed  was  the  vast  resources  which  were  practically  un- 
ouched  by  that  appeal.  Would  that  there  were  some  power  or  method 
rhereby  the  exceeding  greatness  and  worthiness  of  the  missionary  causes 
ould  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  able  to  give  generously, 
nd  no  doubt  would  do  so  if  they  only  knew ! 


•      CONVERTED  BY  THE  INCOME  TAX 

3^  OHN  DOE  is  a  member  of  the  Flatbush  Congregational  Church.  Two 
months  ago  he  sat  down  to  make  up  his  income  tax  report.  John  was 
reasonably  successful  in  life.  Despite  the  hard  times,  business  had  been 
5oing  on  fairly  well,  and  while  he  groaned  among  his  friends  about  the  exces- 
live  taxes  demanded  by  the  Government,  John  nevertheless  was  compelled 
0  report  that  his  gross  income  for  the  year  1920  was  well  above  $8,000.  When 
John  had  discovered  this  rather  gratifying  fact,  he  followed  the  example  of 
jeveral  million  other  Americans  by  endeavoring  to  discover  the  items  which 
jould  be  deducted ;  and  with  the  aid  of  his  friends  and  advisers  he  achieved 
Qot  a  little  success  in  this  line. 

The  item  **  Contributions  "  was,  however,  one  which  he  was  compelled 
to  answer  by  himself.  With  cheerful  confidence  he  sat  down  to  record  the 
mm  total  of  his  charities  and  contributions  to  his  church.  All  the  year  John 
liad  complained  bitterly  over  the  incessant  demands  on  his  pocketbook  made 
t)y  the  merciless  grafters  engaged  in  organized  charity.  He  knew  that  it  was 
JO,  for  it  was  a  dollar  here  and  a  dollar  there  all  the  time ;  therefore,  with 
sntire  confidence  he  proceeded  to  the  business  in  hand. 

A  dollar  a  week  for  church  had  always  seemed  to  him  rather  a  munifi- 
cent gift.  It  represented  his  contribution  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children ; 
a  total  of  fifty-two  dollars.  His  stated  gift  to  missions  was  fifty  cents  a  week, 
twenty-six  dollars  a  year;  total  to  organized  religion,  seventy-eight  dollars. 
John  sought  eagerly  for  other  evidences  of  his  philanthropy .  toward  the 
church.  He  put  in  his  dues  to  the  Men's  League,  two  dollars;  his  wife's  dues 
to  the  Women's  League,  one  dollar;  he  was  even  zealous  enough  to  remember 
that  he  gave  his  little  boy  two  cents  every  Sunday  to  put  in  the  contribution 
i)ox.  When  it  was  all  done,  John  Doe  discovered  that  out  of  a  gross  income  of 
ipproximately  nine  thousand  dollars,  all  his  family  had  contributed  somewhat 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  work  of  the  organized  Kingdom  of  God 
through  the  church,  for  the  service  of  the  Lord  who  had  given  Himself  for 
liim. 

When  this  discovery  was  made  entirely  clear  to  John  Doe  and  the  un- 
worthiness  of  his  attitude  was  revealed,  John  called  his  wife  and,  in  solemn 
counsel  together  they  decided  that,  whatever  happened,  the  next  year's  income 
tax  report  should  demonstrate  by  its  figures  the  real  love  that  they  had  for 
the  Church  of  Christ. — Meeting  House  News,  Flatbiish  Church,  Brooklyn, 
iVcic  York. 


CHRISTIAN  PREACHING  AND  MODERN  PROBLEMS 

By  Raymond  Calkins,  D.D,,  CamhriJie,  Mass, 

^^  HE  days  in  which  we  live  offer  unparalleled  opi)ortunities  to  the  Cliris- 
/ 1 1  tian  preacher.  Preaching  always  comes  to  the  front,  is  given  its  finest 
V^  chance  for  influence,  is  allowed  to  climb  to  the  heights,  when  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  life  are  disappointing,  bewildering  and  depressing.  Sucb 
is  the  hour  for  which  the  Gospel  was  made,  and  in  which  the  prodamation  of 
the  Gospel  should  be  a  joy  and  a  spiritual  triumph.  Ministers  of  Christ's 
religion  in  these  days  should  hear  a  trumpet  call  that  summons  them  to  their 
task,  and  the  tone  of  their  utterance  should  give  out  no  uncertain  sound.  Men 
are  suflfering  in  these  days  from  mental  and  moral  depression.  The  glowing 
expectations  of  the  war  days  have  not  been  realized.  There  has  been  an 
immense  decline  of  idealism  in  the  past  two  years.  The  forces  of  reaction,  of 
selfishness,  of  sinister  self-interest  are  again  in  the  saddle.  A  mood  of  pesa- 
inism  and  of  cynicism  has  replaced  that  of  hope  and  faith.  Evidences  of  this 
are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  The  distinguished  Senator  who  made  the 
address  at  the  Tercentenary  celebration  at  Plymouth,  did  not  hesitate  to  voice 
it  in  his  melancholy  oration.  He  reminded  us  that  not  only  the  law  but  the 
very  possibility  of  progress  had  been  shaken  by  the  events  immediately  su^ 
ceeding  the  war.  **  The  inalienable  companion  of  the  spirit  of  progresB— or 
the  law  of  progress  if  there  is  one — ^is  optimism,  which  is  not  a  system  of 
philosophy  but  a  state  of  mind."  And  that  state  of  mind  has  been  disturbed 
to  its  very  foundations.  **  I  am  convinced,"  writes  a  serious  student  of  his- 
tory, **that  our  present  civilization  is  about  to  perish  as  all  earlier  civilizations 
perished.  Men  say  that  we  will  have  a  new  civilization,  better  and  grander 
than  the  past.  But  are  th^y  sure  that  the  present  is  better  than  the  past!  '* 
In  America  a  book  has  appeared,  edited  by  Brooks  Adams,  in  which  tiie  con- 
clusions of  this  representative  American  family  on  the  subject  of  a  possible 
victory  of  the  American  political  experiment  is  expressed  in  the  title,  **  "Hie 
Degi'adation  of  the  Democratic  Dogma,"  and  in  the  final  verdict,  that  Demo^ 
racy  is  headed  for  chaos.  These  opinions  are  reflected  in  the  comments  of 
many  men  and  women. 

Here  then  is  a  popular  mood  in  which  the  preaching  of  religion  ought  txi 
shine  like  a  bright  and  burning  light,  and  in  which  the  proclamation  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel  should  rise  to  its  heights.  The  true  preacher  today  will  not 
linger  on  surface  themes,  nor  will  he  make  helpful  deductions  from  "  Current 
Events."  Rather  he  will  draw  his  inspirations  from  the  deepest  sources,  and 
proclaim  a  faith  that  is  rooted  in  the  moral  nature  of  God  Himself.  The  Bible 
will  be  his  inseparable  companion,  and  the  recovery  of  its  message  will  be  his 
most  sacred  task.  He  will  make  his  own  the  triumphant  mood  of  the  New 
Testament  prophets  who  did  not  hesitate,  upon  the  guarantees  of  God,  to 
prophesy  salvation  for  the  people  of  God  at  the  very  hour  when  the  national 
hopes  were  falling  into  ruin.  He  will  deepen  his  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of 
the  will  of  God  whose  word  will  not  return  unto  Him  void.  He  will  recover 
the  New  Testament  mood,  which  was  throughout  one  of  unshakable  serenity 
and  confidence  while  the  world  itself  was  shaken  as  never  before.    And  he  will 
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place  his  confidence  where  the  New  Testament  writers  placed  theirs,  on  the  im- 
movable foundation  of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Is  there  any  question  of  the  need  of  such  preaching  in  our  day?  Is 
there  any  question  of  the  truth  of  it?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Bible  message 
alone  contains  the  hope  of  this  world's  salvation,  and  will  not  Christian 
preachers  be  recreant  to  their  commission  and  fall  short  of  their  duty,  if  they 
fail  to  utter  it  into  the  ears  of  this  generation? 

The  Church  today  is  fortunate  in  the  foes  it  is  making.  It  is  an  immense 
occasion  for  joy  that  tie  reactionary  elements  in  modem  fife  that  are  seeking 
to  set  back  the  hands  of  progress  in  industry  and  social  relations  have  begun 
to  take  note  of  the  influence  of  the  Church  and  to  rebuke  it. 

In  the  year  1850,  a  student  at  Yale  College  wrote  to  his  father,  my 
grandfather,  that  he  was  thinking  of  entering  the  ministry.  His  father  wrote 
him  a  letter  in  reply,  a  part  of  which  I  quote : 

**  We  ui)on  whom  these  '  Ends  of  the  earth  are  come  '  have  a  great 
destiny  to  fulfill.  Within  a  generation  the  Human  Mind  has  become  un- 
shackled and  is  fast  becoming  free,  and  freed.  As  it  is,  what  has  it  not  done? 
It  has  subdued  the  elements  to  its  use,  plays  with  the  lightnings,  overcomes 
the  powers  of  nature,  makes  crooked  places  straight  and  rough  places  smooth. 
What  then  in  this  changed  world  is  the  oflBce  of  the  Christian  ministry?  Is  it 
to  lag  behind  in  the  race,  teaching  the  dead  dogmas  of  the  theology  of  a  past 
age,  while  men  run  wild  in  a  wilderness  of  new  discoveries,  and  fall  into 
practical  atheism,  or  rather,  keeping  itself  up  to  the  line  of  mental  progress 
is  it  not  to  shew  to  men  that  wonderful  as  these  things  are,  the  Bible  has  fore- 
told them  all,  thus  leading  men  while  acquiring  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
Mjrsteries  of  God,  to  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  Deity  Himself?  Long  as  the 
Bible  has  been  in  the  hands  of  mankind,  it  has  hardly  begun  to  be  understood. 
As  the  teachings  thereof  in  regard  to  Human  Equality  and  rights  were  un- 
discovered for  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years,  so  I  think,  as  did  John 
Robinson,  yea  I  am  verily  persuaded,  that  Qod  hath  much  more  truth  yet  to 
break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word.  It  is  like  the  darkened  lantern,  by  which 
we  are  feeling  our  way  heavenward,  obscure  indeed  before  us,  but  shedding 
its  light  behind  and  all  around  us. 

*  *  To  see  you  a  Christian  minister,  comprehending  the  wonderful  move- 
ments of  the  human  mind  in  these  days,  seeing  therein  the  development  of 
Gk)d's  own  Revelation,  alive  to  the  woes  of  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden  of 
our  race,  ever  ready  to  help,  aye  to  lead  in  all  proper  ways  for  their  elevation 
to  the  rank  of  sons  of  Gtod  from  which  they  have  fallen,  ready  wisely  to  com- 
bat error  in  high  places,  or  in  low,  penetrated  with  the  belief  that  what  Qod 
hath  spoken  of  the  future  redemption  and  salvation  of  our  race  shall  surely 
come  to  pass,  and  ready  to  stand  in  the  front  rank,  to  be  a  pioneer  and  guide 
to  the  minds  of  men,  leading  them  towards  truth — to  be  such  a  minister  would 
be  a  fulfilment  of  my  highest  hopes. 

**  But  to  be  a  minister,  comfortably  settled  over  a  comfortable  people, 
with  a  nice  comfortable  church,  a  comfortable  salary,  with  no  ideas  of  what 
mankind  are  doing  save  what  come  through  some  comfortably  conservative 
religious  newspaper,  that  is  not  only  behind  the  age  but  behind  all  ages,  with 
no  charities  save  those  doled  out  through  a  few  comfortably  safe  societies,  that 
once  a  month  take  their  *  collections  by  appointment,'  with  no  thought  save 
to  get  through  the  world  with  ease,  without  rapping  the  knuckles  of  anybody 
who  happens  to  be  rich  or  *  respectable  * — rather  than  see  you  such  a  minister, 
I  would  have  you  a  hewer  of  wood  or  a  drawer  of  water.'' 

If  every  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  will  rise  today  to  such  a  conception  of 
the  ministry,  we  will  indeed  be  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed. 
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The  Attractoscope,  Turnoscope,  charts,  photographs,  literature,  will  tdl 
National  Council  visitors  the  story  of  home  missions.  Give  the  Exhibit  a 
chance  at  you. 


The  complete  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  a  sumiimry  of  which  will  l^ 
found  elsewhere  in  this  section,  may  be*had  upon  application  to  the  Pubhca- 
tion  Department  of  this  Society. 


The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  felicitates  West  Coasi 
Congregationalism  on  its  honorable  record  in  behalf  of  home  missions,  of 
which  record  this  year's  Council  is  a  remembrance. 


Rev.  James  M.  Graham  of  Thorsby,  Alabama;  Rev.  Frank  E.  Henrr, 
general  missionary  in  Montana;  Rev.  James  P.  Walker,  formerly  of  CoU- 
bran,  Colorado,  have  recently  completed  itineraries  in  Maine,  Connecticot. 
Rhode  Island,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 


Superintendents  of  Church  Schools  please  take  note  that  July  is  another 
home  missionary  month,  if  you  are  enrolled  under  the  Chart  Plan.  The 
material  for  this  month  features  the  Americanization  side  of  the  work  In 
this  connection  you  will  find  the  tabulation  of  the  foreign-speaking  work  in 
this  section  helpful. 

4"       +       4"        . 

The  following  leaflets  are  ready  for  distribution  and  may  be  had  fr« 
upon  application  to  the  Publication  Department :  **  A  Larger  Parish  in  North 
Carolina, ' '  a  revision  of  a  leaflet  by  that  name  which  has  been  in  eirculatioii 
for  some  time;  '*  C.  H.  M.  S.  Versus  H.  C.  L. ;  "  **  The  New  Spirit  in  Com- 
munity Life,''  a  service  for  students  of  community  chuirches,  by  Oliver  C. 
lluckel,  D.  D.     Other  new  literature  will  be  available  early  in  September. 


When  Congregationalism  and  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety is  honored  by  having  in  Chaplain  Axton  the  Chief  of  all  Chaplains  of 
the  United  States  Army,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  we  certainly 
ought  to  do  what  all  the  denominations  have  done  for  their  chaplains  sta- 
tioned at  the  nation's  capital,  provide  him  with  an  automobile,  that  he  mu 
economize  time.  Who  will  have  the  honor  of  equipping  Chaplain  Axton 
with  a  Dodge  car  1 
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DIARY  OF  A  STUDENT  LUMBER  CAMP  WORKER 

Bg  Frtd  W,  Hagan,  Yalt  Unletrtilu.  Nat  Haeen.  Conn. 


JCNE  18.     Arrived  in  Seattle  to- 
day and  reported  at  the  Interchureh 
office  in  the  Arcade  Building.     Here 
T  met  Mr.  Tippet,  Mr.  Douglas  and 
Mr.  Cherrington.     I   'phoned  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  the  sky  pilot  for  lumber- 
men in  this  seetion,  eoneeming  the 
arrival  of  Mrs.   Hagan  and  myself, 
and  he  promised  to  meet  us  tomor- 
row.    "We  also  met  Rev.  William  S. 
Beard,     of     The 
Congregational 
Home  Missionary 
Society,  who  was 
on   the   Coast   in 
the    interests    of 
the  Pilgrim   An- 
nuity Fund.    He* 
advised  us  to  go 
to    Doty,   where, 
he  said,  two  Yale 
men    owned    the 
lumber       camp 
and      mill,      and 
where  there  is  a 
small    Congrega- 
tional     church. 
Spent    the    re- 
mainder   of    the 
day    visiting 
places  of  interest 
in    Seattle.      We 
went    to    several 
cm  ployment 
agencies     and 

read    the   boards  tub  kitchbs  c 

showing  where 


chance  remark  set  us  on  track  of  a 

place  where  Mrs.  Hagan  and  I  might 

both  be  employed.    A  man  and  wife 

were  wanted  to  take  charge  of  the 

new  bunk  houses  at  a  certain  lumber 

camp  and  do  the  bull  cooking  work. 

Mr.  Simpson  explained  that  a  bull 

cook  was  expected   to   carry   in  the 

wood  after  splitting  it,  look  after  the 

groceries,  and  do  other  odd  jobs  about 

the    camp.      We 

made    up     our 

minds  to  go. 

June  21.  Took 
the  8 :30  train 
for  our  new  field 
of  labor,  and  ar- 
rived at  12 :35  p. 
m.  The  village 
is  in  the  heart  of 
the  Cascade 
Mountains  and 
has  a  population 
of  three  hundred 
people.  There 
are  about  two 
hundred  men 
working  in  sur- 
rounding lo^ng 
camps,  and  a 
dozen  or  more 
forest  rangers  in 
the  government 
employ  make  the 
little  town  their 
headquarters. 
We    reported    to 


help  was  wanted.  It  seemed  that  work  the  superintendent  of  the  works  and 
wag  scarce  because  many  mills  were  he  told  us  that  our  wages  would  be  a 
shutting  down  for  the  snmmer.  Many  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  month 
workers  were  standing  in  front  of  and  board  for  both.  We  spent  the 
:  agencies  discussing  conditions,     night  at  a  hotel. 

June  22.  Reported  for  work  at 
eight  o'clock.  The  superintendent 
turned  us  over  to  the  bookkeeper  and 
cook  for  instruction.  Mrs.  Hagan 
was  told  that  there  would  be  nothing 
for  her  to  do  until  the  men  moved 
into  the  new  bunk  house,  which 
would  be  about  the  Fourth  of  July. 
The  former  bull  cook  had  been  told 


The  crowd  was  made  up  of  many 
nationalities,  bnt  Swedes  and  Norwe^ 
ifisna  seemed  to  predominate.  There 
were  also  many  Greeks. 

June  19.  We  answered  an  ad 
which  we  found  in  the  papers,  but 
were  too  late  to  get  the  position.  A 
visit  to  the  Interchureh  office  about 
decided  us  to  go  to  Doty,   when   a 
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carry  in  the  wood   for  the  timekebpek  work  '  and     asked    me 

the  cook  house,   empty  where  I  was  from.    1 

the  garbage  barrel  each  morning,  take  told  him  Yale  University.  "  It  b  a 
care  of  groceries  which  came  to  the  long,  long  way  from  Yale  to  the  luin- 
station  by  track,  see  that  the  belong-     ber  camps  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  he 


inga  of  camps  two  and  three  were  put 
on  the  donkey  train  going  np  to  the 
woods,  sweep  the  office  bnilding  daily, 
assign  beds  to  the  men  coming  into 
camp,  and  clean  out  the  bunk  house. 
The  superintendent  seemed  to  think 
that  the  bull  cook  needed  to  be  cheer- 
ful and  optimistic  at  all  times.  The 
cook  was  a  prince  of  a  man  and  told 
s  to  eat  with  the  kitchen  crew,   Dur- 


f-emarked.  I  learned  from  the  men 
that  he  could  carry  a  long  list  of 
figures  in  his  head  and  seldom  made 
a  mistake.  They  called  him  "  Pars- 
chute  Bill ' '  because  he  always  car- 
ried an  umbrella  to  protect  bis  book 
when  it  rained. 

Mrs.  Hagan  and  I  figured  out  thf 
number  of  window  blinds,  blankets, 
mattresses,  pillows,  etc.,  that  would 


ing  the  day  we  fixed  up  a  room  in  the     be  needed  to  Bupply  the   new  bnak 


new  bunk  house  for  ourselves.  The 
building  was  modern  and  comfort- 
able, one  of  its  good  features  being  a 
large  reading  room.  The  men  in- 
formed us  that  the  now  building  bad 
come  about  through  the  agitation  of 
the  "  Wobblics  "  or  I.  W.  W.'s.  The 
lumber  companies  are  beginning  to 
treat  their  men  much  better  than  in 
(he  past,  according  to  my  informants. 
The  old  bunk  houses  were  unsanitary 
old  shacks,  having  little  light  and  no 
conveniences.  The  bunks  were  double, 
one  man  sleeping  above  the  other. 
They  were  very  dirty.     I  resolved  to 


house.  Imagine  our  surprise  when 
the  bookkeeper  informed  us  thai 
white  sheets  were  to  be  used.  When 
I  broke  this  news  to  the  men  they 
could  hardly  believe  it.  I  feel  that  a 
word  in  appreciation  of  the  cook  l' 
absolutely  deserved.  He  was  the  only 
cook  I  ever  saw  who  had  a  happy  dis- 
position and  maintained  it  all  day 
long.  I  mean,  of  course,  cooks  in 
public  places  and  not  in  private 
homes.  He  sang  from  morning  till 
night,  and  his  ideas  on  religion  were 
as  fresh  as  those  propounded  in  Yale 
Divinity  School,    He  arose  at  4  a.  m. 
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imd  never  went  to  bed  until  10  p.  m. 
Hben  I  looked  at  him  I  felt  ash&med 
K  myself.   Compared  with  him  I  am 


an  exceedingly    lazy   individual. 

JoNB  25.  Took  care  of  groceries 
irhich  were  brought  up  from  the  sta- 
tion. There  were  ten  one-hundred- 
poand  sacks  of  sugar,  ten  sacks  of 
potatoes,  three  a&eks  of  onions,  twenty 
cases  of  milk  and  many  cases  of 
fniit. 

Three  men  qiiit  today  and  two  new 
ones  came  in.  I  assigned  them  to 
bonks.  I  am  told  that  I  am  Ukely  to 
see  an  entire  new  force  if  I  am  here 

ten  weeks.    It  would  seem  as  if  every 

lumber    company    has    three    crews, 

one  coming,  one  going,  and  one  at 

woi*. 
It  never  gets  very  warm    _ 

here.     The   mornings  are 

so  cold  that  my  teeth  chat- 
ter.    I  bnild  fires  around 

the  bunk   houses  for  the 

nen   before   they  get   up. 

Breakfast  is  at  7:30  and 

rork  begins  at  eight.    The 

tight-hour  day  is  universal 

n  the  lumber  camps  of  the 

'forthwest. 
June  27.    One  hundred 

acks  of  Sour  came  in  to- 
lay.       I    was    glad    when 

hey  were  unloaded.  Each 

ack     weighs    a    hundred 

'Onnds.     Guess  I  earned  my  board 

ad  money  today. 
The  wood  I  carry  into  the  kitchen 


has  to  be  split.  The  ends  of  logs  are 
sawed  off  and  cast  aside,  and  I  use 
these  for  the  kitchen  stove.  It  is 
_  very  large  and  eats  np 
wood  like  a  forest  fire. 
The  dishwasher  puts  it 
into  the  stove.  The  fact 
that  it  hums  up  so  much 
fuel  makes  him  a  very 
profane  man. 

June  28.  Mrs.  Hagan 
and  I  went  for  a  walk  this 
afternoon.  We  saw  whole 
miles  of  large  trees  which 
will  some  day  be  turned 
into  lumber.  The  trail  we 
followed  had  been  built 
by  the  government  forest 
rangers.  Here  and  there 
cabins  are  found  along  these  trails, 
which  the  rangers  use  for  storehouses 
and  places  of  shelter.  In  midsummer 
these  men  are  busy  looking  for  fires, 
and  signs  are  up  everywhere  asking 
the  people  to  be  specially  careful  in 
this  direction.  Tdephone  wires  arc 
to  be  seen  along  some  of  the  trails, 
and  they  are  a  great  help  in  fire 
fighting. 

After  supper  one  of  the  flunkies 
went  down  to  the  village  to  attend  a 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting.  He 
said,  on  his  return,  that  only  four 
girls  had  been  present.  The  movie 
show,    a   Sunday    night    affair,  .had 


BUILDING  A    SI.ED  FOR  A  DONKBV  BNGINB 

attracted  the  people.  How  I  wish  we 
had  a  piano  here  in  the  lobby  of  the 
new  bunk  house.     Mrs.  Hagan  could 
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play.  The  men  love  music  and  some 
have  beautiful  voices.  They  hate 
preaching,  but  they  could  be  inspired 
to  a  better  life  by  the  charm  and 
power  of  music.  A  motion  picture 
machine  and  some  good  pictures 
would  be  of  great  value  also.  How 
the  men  would  enjoy  them  on  a  Sun- 
day evening!  What  a  sermon  they 
would  preach  to  these  workers  in  the 
big  woods !  Both  the  church  and  the 
lumber  companies  lack  vision  or  they 
would  provide  such  entertainment. 
The  church  is  inspired  by  motives  of 
love  and  good  wUl,  but  it  seems  to 
lack  what  I  call  common  horse  sense 
in  doing  this  work.  A  shelf  of  books 
and  a  dozen  magazines  would  be  a 
wonderful  attraction  to  these  men, 
many  of  whom  are  fond  of  reading. 
I  notice  that  they  devour  everything 
in  the  way  of  books  and  papers  that 
comes  their  way. 

June  29.  Peaches  and  tomatoes 
came  with  our  order  of  groceries  to- 
day. The  men  showed  their  fondness 
for  both  at  the  evening  meal,  eating 
on  the  average  three  peaches  each.  An 
assistant  bookkeeper  has  been  added 
to  the  force,  a  fine  fellow.  He  served 
two  years  in  the  army — was  a  half 
mile  from  me  on  the  third  and  fourth 
days  of  the  Argonne  drives. 

July  1.  The  country  is  filled  with 
smoke  today.  A  forest  fire,  common 
in  this  section,  and  often  destructive. 
I  carried  some  double-decker  iron  bed- 
steads down  to  the  blacksmith  and  his 
helper,  cut  them  in  two  and  made 
cots  of  the  army  type  out  of  them.  I 
am  putting  two  of  these  into  each 
room.  When  the  bedding  arrives  the 
men  can  move  into  the  new  building. 

July  3.  The  camp  is  quiet  today. 
The  atmosphere  is  very  hazy.     The 


fire  is  working  its  way  down  to  <m€ 
of  the  camps.  I  split  some  wood  in 
the  morning  just  to  while  away  the 
time,  and  the  cook  and  I  played 
seven-up  for  an  hour. 

July  4.  Carried  wood  into  the 
kitchen  this  morning  and  went  fish- 
ing with  two  of  the  men.  We  re- 
turned to  camp  about  five  o*clod 
tired  and  hungry.  Before  supper 
was  over  an  order  came  for  us  to  turn 
in  and  fight  fire  at  a  camp  two  miles 
above  ours.  We  spent  the  nij^  on 
the  mountainside  keeping  the  fire 
away  from  a  donkey  engine.  I  k^t 
up  the  steam  and  used  the  ho«  to 
sprinkle  the  logs.  It  was  a  nAd 
sight.  The  thousands  of  logs  that  had 
fallen  were  being  slowly  consumed. 
The  fire  crept  up  into  the  fallen  tim- 
ber. 

July  5.  Morning  found  me  tired 
and  sleepy.  My  eyes  were  bloodshot 
and  swollen.  At  eight  o'dod:  I 
dragged  my  weary  bones  back  to  my 
own  camp.  I  had  had  all  the  fire 
fighting  I  desired  for  a  long  time. 
The  company  called  out  many  men 
and  put  up  a  systematic  fight. 

July  6.  Many  men  came  from 
Seattle  today  and  were  put  on  the 
line  to  fight  fire.  I  stayed  about  camp 
in  order  t<3  lend  a  hand  if  fire  broke 
out  there.  Two  bridges  were  burned 
on  the  logging  railroad.  This  will 
hinder  work  all  summer.  Some  of  the 
men  are  talking  about  leaving.  If  the 
mill  runs  a  few  days  and  then  shuts 
down  until  more  logs  can  be  secured 
this  will  be  impossible.  If  the  log- 
ging companies  had  constructed 
houses  and  encouraged  family  life  in> 
stead  of  so  largely  employing  single 
men  this  state  of  affairs  would  not 
exist.    But  we  live  and  learn. 


^^OTHER  SHEEP" 

By  SupcrinienJent  Josiah  H.  Heald,  El  Paso,  Texas 


^fjj^^OM  the  windows  of  my  El 

mm    Paso  home  I   look   out   upon 

^^y '    the  great  high  school  building 

of  the  city,  one  of  the  finest  in  Amer- 


ica, It  represents  opportunity  and 
aspiration  for  our  youth.  Prom  the 
contemplation  of  this  piece  of  arch- 
itecture and  the  ideas  it  suggests  my 
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thonghts  torn  to  a  people  among  us, 
bat  not  of  hb,  who  &re  able  to  enjoy 
bat  a  small  part  of  this  opportunity. 


VIEW  OF  EL  PASO 

They  go  about  as  a  race  apart,  speak- 
ing a  foreign  tongue.  They  bear  our 
burdens  and  perl'onii  oui'  menial 
tasks,  but  enter  little  into  our  social, 
political  or  religious  life.  "When  they 
"  lift  up  their  eyes  unto  the  hills  "  it 
is  to  the  hills  of  Mexico  beyond  the 
Rio  Grande.  They  love  their  native 
land,  and  yet  little  help  comes  to  them 
from  it  toward  a  better  social,  intel- 
lectual or  moral  life.    And 

it  is  to  be  feared  that  most 

of  those  who  come  anionfr 

US  receive  but  little  fnnii 

□a  in  the  way  of  uplifling 

intinences.     Their  contact 

with  the  industrial  side  of 

American  life  is  often  far 

from  uplifting.     They  are 

gust    "hands."     We  use 

them  when  their  labor  is 

needed   and  dismiss  them 

without  compunction  when 

they  no  longer  serve  our 

purpose. 

Yet  they  are  human  like 

the  rest  of  us.     They  are 

not  only  of  "  like  pas- 
sions," but  of  like  possi- 
bilities for  better  things,  and  quite  a» 

ready  to  respond  to  better  influences. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  such  influenccK 


are  not  entirely  wanting.  Our  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  {El  Buen  Pas- 
tor) in  El  Paso  has  gathered  a  goodly 
number  of  them  into  the 
fold.  On  a  recent  Sunday 
evening,  in  the  absence  of 
the  pastor,  I  v/&a  privileged 
to  conduct  the  service.  At 
6 :30  I  met  by  appointment 
the  officers  of  the  church — 
six  good  men  and  true — to 
talk  over  important  busi- 
ness. I  found  theni  alert, 
taking  their  ofBces  serious- 
ly, and  understanding  their 
rights  as  well  as  their  duties. 
Our  Mexican  church  mem- 
bers are  ardent  Congrega- 
tionalists,  glorying  in  their 
liberty  and  insisting  on 
democratic  methods. 

At  7 :30  the  regular  serv- 
ice began.  Song  was  an  iinportont  ele- 
ment in  it.  They  love  to  sing,  and  it 
would  do  our  American  congregations 
good  to  hear  them.  In  the  middle  of  the 
service  eight  young  men  rendered  a 
.special  musical  number.  When  the  ser- 
mon wa.shalf  through.two  men  and  two 
women  walked  in  with  three  children, 
and  came  to  the  front,  evidently  for 
a  baptismal  service.    As  this  was  un- 


man KC^IIOOIi  SOlI.DINfi,  VAj  PASO 

expected,  hasty  arrangements  had  to 
be  made,  but  nobody  was  disconcert- 
ed.    After  the  baptismal  service,  the 
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scattered  abroad  carry  the  good  news 
with  them  in  their  exile. 

Many  of  the  Mexican  people  in  this 
country  belong  to  the  migrant  class 
who  go  wherever  conditions  offer  em- 
ployment. Among  them  are  usually 
some  Protestants  who  afford  a  nu- 
dens  for  Christian  work.  Some  time 
ago  Pastor  Lopez  was  invited  by  some 
of  his  members  to  visit  the  mining 
camp  of  Tyrone,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  from  El  Paso.  He 
went  and  tarried  with  them  several 
days.  Daily  meetings  were  held  which 
resulted  in  much  interest  and  several 
conversions.  Unfortunately  we  were 
unable  to  continue  to  look  after  these 
"  other  sheep  "  and  they  have  been 
scattered  abroad. 

As  many  as  thirty  members  of  the 
EI  Paso  church  are  known  to  have 
been  at  one  time  in  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
and  would  have  made  the  nucleus  for 
a  church  there  had  the  money  and 
workers  to  establish  it  been  available. 
At  Columbus,  on  the  border,  sixty 
miles  west  of  El  Paso,  famous  as  the 
scene  of  the  Villa  raid,  occasional  ser- 
vices are  held.  There  is  quite  a  large 
permanent  Mexican  population  at  this 
point,  while  the  passing  of  many  to 
and  from  Mexico  makes  it  a  fine  place 
for  spreading  the  gospel.  Working  out 
from  Columbus,  it  might  be  possible  for 
the  forces  of  Christ  to  capture  more 
of  Villa 's  followers  than  Pershing  did, 
but  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Even  as 
I  write  these  lines,  several  of  the  mis- 
ernided  men  captured  by  Pershing  are 
being  tried  the  second  time  for  their 
participation  in  the  famous  raid. 
Their  plea  is  that  they  were  forced 
into  Villa 's  army.  Whatever  the  find- 


ings of  the  court  may  be  regarding 
these  men,  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
many  like  them  who  are  the  victims  of 
ignorance  and  misrepresentation,  and 
under  false  leadership  they  easily  be- 
come a  menace.  It  might  be  better 
and  cheaper  to  enlighten  and  convert 
such  people  than  to  convict  and  hang 
them.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it 
would  be  pleasanter,  both  for  us  and 
for  them. 

Farther  north,  among  our  native 
Spanish-speaking  population  are 
many  openings  that  we  are  unable  to 
adequately  enter.  Our  busy  evangel- 
ist. Rev.  J.  M.  Moya,  reports  great 
promise  at  the  large  towns  of  Gallup, 
New  Mexico,  and  Winslow,  Arizona. 
A  native  pastor  could  well  invest  all 
his  time  in  these  two  places,  and  a 
church  could  soon  be  organized  in 
each. 

A  mission  teacher  in  a  New  Mexico 
town  writes:  **  Many  of  our  young 
people  are  about  ready  to  leave  the 
Catholic  church.  But  for  what?  They 
want  something  better.  Can  we  give 
it  to  them?  Would  that  we  could 
have  an  institutional  church  in  every 
Mexican  town!  We  have  to  answer 
that  for  lack  of  money  and  men  we 
cannot  promise  to  provide  a  fold  and 
shepherd  for  these  **  other  sheep.'* 
And  we  wonder  if  the  heart  of  the 
**  Good  Shepherd  "  is  not  burdened 
far  more  than  ours  for  these  who  are 
**  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  not  hav- 
ing a  shepherd.*'  May  He  not  put  it 
into  the  heart  of  some  of  our  generous 
people  to  provide  the  means,  and  oth- 
ers to  provide  the  service,  so  that  the 
**  other  sheep  "  may  be  brought  into 
the  fold  ? 


(^       (^       •}• 

IN  ACTION  ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 

By  Rec.  DaoiJ  J.  Perrinl  Rapid  City,  5.  D. 


^j[%  R-R-R-R,  br-r-r-r,  br-r-r-r !  sings 
4|A  the  alarm  dock!  4:30!  Your 
Sm/M  missionary  awakes,  jumps  into 
his  clothes  and  walks  a  mile  to  the 
iepot  to  catch  the  5:30  a.  m.  train. 
Bnt  no  train  is  in  sight. 


''  Is  it  late  in  making  up?  ''  he  asks. 
''  Oh,  no;  it's  gone.  The  bridge  over 
the  river  went  out  last  night.  Orders 
came  to  go  out  an  hour  ahead  of 
schedule  for  transferring.'*  No  use 
to  grumble. 
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Mexican  border.  He  first  came  into 
prominence  in  connection  with  the 
relief  work  done  among  members  of 
the  army  of  General  Mercado,  when 
his  troops  were  driven  by  Villa  across 
the  border  at  Presidio,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  during  the  winter  of  1913. 

During  the  World  War  Chaplain 
Axton  had  the  direction  of  all  relig- 
ious work  and  welfare  activities  in 
connection  with  the  Port  of  Embark- 
ation of  New  York  at  Hoboken.  This 
work  included  the  oversight  of  the  em- 
barkation camps,  hospitals  and  wel- 
fare work  on  army  transports.  On 
July  2,  1920,  Major  General  D.  C. 
Shanks,  in  a  letter  to  the  War  Depart- 
meiit,  stated :  *  *  In  my  opinion  Chap- 
lian  Axton  did  the  greatest  welfare 
work  of  any  man  in  America  during 
the  war.  As  an  organizer  and  admin- 
istrator he  is  the  peer  of  any  man 
known  to  me. ' '  During  Chaplain  Ax- 
ton's  service  on  the  Mexican  border 
in  1916-17  his  work  attracted  wide  at- 
tention, and  the  outdoor  meetings  he 
conducted  are  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Army  in 
this  country.  His  service  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  in  1917  was  also  fruitful 
of  results,  particularly  in  the  organi- 
zation of  Sunday  Schools. 

The  oflBce  of  Chief  of  Chaplains  was 
created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  June  4, 
1920.  This  is  the  Act  which  reorgan- 
ized the  whole  Army.  It  provides  one 
chaplain  for  every  twelve  hundred 
ofificers  and  enlisted  men  and  estab- 
lishes professional  supervision  for  re- 
ligious work  for  soldiers.  It  was  this 
Act  that  made  provision  for  a  Chief 
of  Chaplains.  The  duties  that  devolve 
upon  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  are  the 
selection  of  the  chaplain  personnel, 
one  hundred  new  chaplains  having 
been  appointed  last  autumn  upon  his 
recommendation;  the  instruction  of 
that  personnel,  which  is  accomplished 
largely  through  the  Chaplains'  Ser- 
vice School  recently  established  at 
Camp  Grant,  Illinois ;  the  stimulation 
of  religious  workers  in  the  Army  by 
conferences  and  by  bulletins  of  infor- 
mation, and  the  distribution  of  that 


personnel    over    the    various   posts. 

Only  those  persons  who  are  college 
and  seminary  graduates,  and  who  are 
recommended  by  their  respective  d^ 
nominations  through  specially  deag- 
nated  representatives,  are  consider^ 
for  appointment. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Chap- 
lain Axton  at  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteenth  commencement  of  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vermont.  Presidoit 
Thomi)8on,  of  Middlebury,  served  un- 
der Chaplain  Axton  at  Hoboken. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
chaplains  now  serving  in  the  Regular 
Army  nine  are  of  the  Congregational 
denomination. '  All  of  these  saw  active 
service  during  the  World  War  and  are 
now  at  important  posts  or  camps. 

Under  the  Act  of  June  4, 1920,  Chap- 
lain Axton,  who  was  awarded  a  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  for  excep- 
tionally efficient  service  in  organizing 
and  directing  religious  activities  and 
welfare  work,  was  chosen  by  Preffldent 
Wilson  as  the  first  pastor  pastorum  for 
the  Army  and  was  reappointed  to  the 
position  by  President  Harding. 

The  relationship  of  the  Chaplam  to 
the  church  and  the  work  of  this  So- 
ciety is  by  no  manner  of  means 
formal  but  real  and  vital,  and  one  evi- 
dence thereof  is  the  fact  that  he  i^ 
willing  to  accept  speaking  appoint- 
ments for  The  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  at  such  times  and 
points  as  do  not  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  his  regular  duties. 

Evidently  both  Christian  leader- 
ship and  the  Army  are  in  the  blood 
for  of  the  four  children  in  which 
Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Axton  rejoice,  one 
of  the  daughters  is  the  wife  of  Cap- 
tain R.  D.  Daugherity,  now  on  dutv 
with  the  American  forces  in  Coblenz, 
Germany,  and  the  only  son,  John  V. 
Axton,  is  also  a  Chaplain  in  the  Army, 
stationed  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell, 
Wyoming.  We  are  told  that  there 
is  no  other  instance  on  record  where 
father  and  son  have  served  contem- 
poraneously as  Chaplains  in  the 
American  Army. 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  YEAR'S  WORK 

Results  of  Year  Compared  with  Those  of  Preceding  Year 

Statistics  are  never  satisfactory  when  dealing  with  spiritual  fac- 
tors. The  following  table,  however,  is  valuable  as  giving  concrete 
evidence  of  faithful  work  done  and  the  crowning  of  these  labors  with 
spiritual  results: 

1920  1919 

No.  of  missionary  churches 1,861 

No.  of  additional  Sunday  Schools  virtually  preaching 

stations    66 

Total    membership,    aided    churches,    missions    and 

preaching  stations    87,741 

Total  accessions 10,746 

Additions  on  confession 6,536 

Total  S.  S.  enrollment 118,024 

New  churches  organized    39 

No.  of  missionaries   1,444 

Months  of  service. 12,592 


Men  needed 

Churches  reaching  self-support. 

New  church  buildings 

Churches  asking  renewal  of  aid. 

New   parsonages 

Men  serving  single  fields 

Men  serving  two  or  more  fields 

Churches,   missions   and   preaching  stations   among 

the  f oreig^i  born 

English  churches  doing  work  among  f  oreig^i  born 


1920 


1919 


Totel  receipts. $943,673.64     $756,552.06 


National    and    State    Treas- 
uries— from  living  donors.   653,479.00 

From    Legacies    and    Condi- 
tional  Gifts 97,111.00 


444,626.00 

129,778.00 
55,124.00 


291 

50 

25 

^9 

35 
835 
609 

304 
32 

Gain 

$187,121.58 
(25%) 

208,853.00 

(47%) 


-    1,846 

33 

87,381 
9,555 
5,907 
112,785 
19 
1,437 
12,761 
269 
37 
20 
24 
21 
817 
555 

304 
26 

Loss 


8,061.00 
(15%) 


$32,667.00 
(25%) 


From  Investments 63,185.00 

March  31,  1921,  debt  $20,503.58 
Foreign-Speaking  Missions  in  1920 

Merged   with   the  foregoing  figures   are  those   which   record   our 

endeavors  to  co-operate  with  new  Americans  through  churches  using 

the  language  of  different  groups  for  spiritual  ministry  to  those  whose 

recent  coming  to  our  shores  makes  it  impossible  to  afford  them  requisite 

religious  ministry  in  the  English  language.     Twenty  languages  besides 

English  were  used  in  this  effort  last  year  as  follows : 

Armenian 19      Polish 1 

Assyrian    1      Portuguese    2 


Bohemian  4 

Chinese  • 1 

Dano-Norwegian    22 

Finnish 52 

French  ' 4 

German    89 

Greek   3 

Indian   2 

Julian    22 


Slovak    10 

Spanish    14 

Swede-Finn    2 

Swede    48 

Syrian   1 

Turkish- Armenian    1 

Welsh    6 

Total 304 
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Divided  by  states  the  immigrant  stations  were  as  follows : 

California^  North 12  New  Jersey 4 

California,  South 1  New  Mexico 8 

Connecticut    : . .  21  New  York 14 

Colorado  14  North  Dakota 3 

Florida   1  Ohio  2 

Idaho   7  Oklahoma    3 

Illinois  5  Oregon 12 

Indiana 1  Pennsylvania    12 

Iowa 6  Rhode  Island 4 

Kansas 5  South  Dakota 12 

Louisiana   2  Vermont  3 

Maine 11  Virginia   1 

Massachusetts  66  Washington  11 

??!<^^^^«  2  WestTexas 2 


Wisconsin   15 


Minnesota  13 

Missouri  3      .^ 

Montana  8     Wyommg 1 

Nebraska 8  — 

New  Hampshire 11  Total 304 

The  Society  has  contributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  all  the  churchy 
the  self-supporting  as  well  as  missionary,  through  its  support  of  the 
Commission  on  Evangelism,  whose  practical  program  for  year-around 
effort  to  reach  men  has  done  much  to  make  possible  the  report  in  the 
current  Year-Book  of  the  largest  number  of  accessions  to  Congregati<nal 
churches  in  the  history  of  the  denomination. 

From  its  intimate  association  with  the  active  home  missionary  wfA 
of  our  denomination,  the  Board  of  Directors  wishes  to  put  on  record  te 
conviction  that  this  service  is  fundamental  to  the  highest  life  of  Amerin 
and  to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  abo 
their  keen  appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  representing  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  its  prosecution. 


JIECROLCXJY 

Let  us  sanctify  our  thought  of  those  who  live  and  labor  by  invok- 
ing upon  ourselves  and  upon  them  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of 
those  who  rest  from  their  labors.  During  the  year  the  following  home 
missionaries  have  been  called  by  Him  who  '*  sent  them  "  that  they 
might  hear  the  **  well  done  "  of  the  Master  Missionary:  Rev.  Beuben 
L.  Breed,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Rev.  William  Cook,  Oak  Park,  Illinois ;  Bev. 
John  C.  Emery,  Blackstone,  Massachusetts;  Rev.  F.  E.  Holloway,  San 
Francisco,  California;  Rev.  Robert  Howie,  Regan,  North  Dakota;  Bev. 
James  H.  Kirker,  Minot,  North  Dakota;  Rev.  Dighton  Moses,  New  Fair- 
field, Connecticut;  Rev.  William  Rand,  South  Seabrook,  New  Hamp- 
shire; Rev.  Joseph  W.  Riley,  Edgwood,  Texas;  Rev.  E.  J.  Singer,  Sam 
Francisco,  California;  Rev.  Turner  L.  Smith,  Hurley,  Texas;  Rev.  J.  B. 
Stocking,  Oktaha,  OMahoma;  Bev.  Sanford  A.  Van  Luven,  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  Rev.  Leverett  S.  Woodworth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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FRONTIER  EVANGELISM 


'a  Rtt.  JJm  E.  Stan.  Bramau,  Haho 


■fj  URING  the  late  winter  it  became 
JtJ  evident  that  the  people  livicg 
Sm^  at  Hammett,  twenty-five  miles 
east  of  Bmneau,  some  distance  across 
the  desert,  should  have  preaching  ser- 
vices. General  Missionary  Ingham 
had  been  preaching  and  visiting  there 
as  he  was  able,  and  the  people  seemed 
to  be  mnch  pleased  with  onr  Congre- 
gational ministration.  I  was  able  to 
give  them  services  on  the  second  Sun- 
day of  each  month  beginning  with 
January,  and  Mr,  Ingham  has  been 
with  them  on  other  Sundays  aa  fre- 


try  not  to  have  anything  interfere 
with  this  plan. 

However,  one  of  these  trips  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  one,  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  any  readers  of  The  Auericak 
MifesiONARY  who  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  a  missionary's  life  is  un- 
eventful and  monotonous,  I  am  going 
to  give  a  short  account  of  one  of  my 
journeys  to  Hammett.  On  a  certMn 
day  in  February  I  started,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  Chinook  wind 
which  fast  melted  the  snow  covering 
the  desert  like  a  six-inch  blanket.    I 


PICNIC  AT  BRDNEAU.     THE  MISSIONABT  FORD  ON  THE  LEFT. 


quently  as  he  could  manage  It.  They 
have  shown  great  appreciation  of  our 
efforts  to  give  them  the  gospel  mes- 
sage. Indeed,  by  a  shift  of  popula- 
tion, Congregationalists  seem  to  be  in 
the  majority  among  the  church  mem- 
bers of  the  place,  and  a  church  has 
now  been  organized  among  them  with 
a  splendid  official  board.  I  have  made 
arrangements  to  go  over  (here  on  Sat- 
ardays  for  pastoral  visitation,  and  I 


experiencod  no  special  difficulty,  how- 
ever, until  I  came  to  a  badly  washed 
gully  some  nine  miles  from  Bmneau. 
There  I  found  that  the  snow  water 
was  washing  the  ruts  of  either  slope. 
I  passed  an  exeeodingiy  busy  hour  or 
two  building  a  road  before  I  could 
coax  the  service  car  to  negotiate  the 
climb  out  of  the  draw.  There  re- 
mained about  ten  miles  of  heavy  go- 
ing to  the  state  highway,  but,  tak- 


ISO 
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Ing  low  f?ear,  there  was  nothing 
to  it  but  a  slow  grind.  The  same 
heavy  roads  made  the  return  for 
the  Bruneau  evening  service  a  very 
slow  affair.  I  made  three  calls  on  this 
trip,  which  in  actual  money  cost  a  few 
cents  less  than  five  dollars. 

I  was  compelled  to  spend  the  Sat- 
urday in  March  upon  which  I  bad 
planned  to  make  the  visit  to  Hammett 
in  retrieving  the  mammoth  truck  on 
which  I  had  been  hauling  material  for 
our  Bruneau  parsonage.  One  of  our 
Catholic  friends  had  very  kindly 
loaned  the  truck  for  this  purpose,  and 
with  it  I  had  made  three  trips.  When 
I  went  for  the  fourth  load,  however,  a 
connecting  rod  bearing  burned  out. 
This  delayed  me  so  that  it  was  late  on 
Saturday  before  I  had  my  load  safely 
stowed  away.  I  was  able  to  make  my 
Sunday  trip  to  Hammett,  although  a 
storm  was  raging.  While  the  attend- 
ance was  not  as  large  as  usual,  it  was 
fairly  good  and  the  people  were  ap- 
preciative. 

We  are  much  elated  at  the  progress 
we  have  been  able  to  make  in  getting 
the  parsonage  completed.  It  is  now 
under  roof,  lathed  and  ready  for  plas- 
tering. The  brick  for  the  chimney 
and  the  last  of  the  lime  and  plaster 
have  been  brought  in.  In  addition  to 
hauling  the  material,  I  have  been  priv- 


ileged to  help  with  the  carpenter  work, 
except  where  the  shingling  was  con- 
cerned, and,  while  this  part  of  the 
work  was  being  done,  I  was  busy  giv- 
ing the  building  its  first  coat  of  paint. 
The  house  is  going  to  be  nice  enough 
for  a  bishop,  and  we  are  very  happy 
over  it. 

There  was  no  hesitation  in  accept- 
ing our  increased  apportionment  for 
1921.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  more 
difficulty  in  getting  it  paid.  There 
seems  no  prospect  of  easy  financial 
conditions  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
we  are  still  optimistic.  This  is  God's 
business — ^why  worry?  I  suspect  that 
it  is  the  contributed  work — contribut- 
ed by  friends  as  well  as  the  pastor— 
that  will  enable  us  to  squeeze  through 
without  a  shortage,  as  I  believe  we 
shall. 

How  could  any  of  us  get  along  with- 
out our  denominational  friends  and 
our  undenominational  heavenly  Fath- 
er 1  We  are  grateful  for  all  the  aaast- 
ance  that  has  been  g^ven  ns,  and  b^ 
lieve  that  the  year  will  see  ns  makb? 
gains  on  the  distinctly  spiritual  side. 
We  are  praying  for  this,  and  are  en- 
couraged by  the  thought  that  others 
are  praying  with  us  for  daily  addi- 
tions to  those  who  are  being  saved 
throughout  our  misvsion  fields  at  home 
and  abroad. 


WORKING  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY 

By  Rcc.  Andrew  CMlik^  Duquesne^  Pa, 


^j^ERHAPS  some  of  the  events 
A  J  which  occur  in  the  course  of  our 
ASM  work  at  Duquesne  will  be  new 
^  and  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
the  magazine.  There  is  not  often  any- 
thing of  a  unique  or  dramatic  charac- 
ter to  record,  but  we  keep  moving 
along  slowly,  perhaps,  but  none  the 
less  surely. 

I  am  always  glad  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  attendance  at  our  ser- 
vices is  very  good,  especially  during 
the  last  few  months  since  the  work  at 
the  steel  mills  has  slackened  somewhat. 


ISome  men  are  working  only  two  or 
three  days  a  week,  but  it  is  hopeti 
this  state  of  affairs  will  not  last  long. 

At  our  annual  meeting  it  was  found 
that  after  all  bills  were  paid  we  would 
have  money  in  the  treasury.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  home  expenses,  we  hive 
paid  up  our  share  in  The  Pilgrim  M^ 
morial  Fund,  and  also  our  apportion- 
ment to  the  Congregational  World 
Movement.  Last,  but  to  us  veiy  im- 
portant, we  have  started  a  building 
fund. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  church 
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building.  On  April  3rd  Secretaries 
Bowden  and  Bloom  were  with  us,  and 
attended  our  annual  rally  and  our  out- 
of-door  service.  Almost  directly  op- 
posite our  church  there  are  two  vacant 
lots.  The  writer  went  to  the^  owner 
and  asked  permission  to  hold  relig- 
ious services  on  them.  The  owner, 
who  is  of  the  Jewish  religion,  kindly 
permitted  this  use  of  his  property, 
and  we  held  a  half-hour  service.  Dr. 
Bloom  preached  for  us  in  the  morning 
and  spoke  a  few  words  at  the  after- 
noon meeting  in  the  Presbjrterian 
church. 

In  February  we  had,  perhaps,  the 
largest  funeral  ever  held  in  Ducjuesne. 
It  was  a  military  funeral,  and  that, 
no  doubt,  made  it  especially  prom- 
inent. The  deceased,  Michael  Mitiske, 
Jr.,  was  bom  and  educated  in  the 
town.  He  graduated  frona  the  Du- 
quesne  High  School  and  spent  a  cou- 
ple of  years  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  When  it  was  quite  certain 
that  America  would  enter  the  World 
War  he  entered  the  navy.  During 
his  service  he  caught  a  severe  cold  and 
tuberculosis  developed.  He  was  hon- 
orably discharged,  and  after  a  couple 
of  months  at  home  tried  to  join  the 
American  army.  Ill  health  prevented 
his  acceptance.    Finally  he  joined  the 


Czechoslovak  army.  He  fought  the. 
Hungarian  Bolsheviks  when  they  en- 
tered Slovakia  and  was  wounded  in 
that  battle.  Immediately  afterward 
his  health  began  to  fail.  Seeing  that 
his  condition  was  serious,  he  returned 
to  his  father's  home  in  America.  His 
parents  sent  him  to  Arizona  to  see  if 
the  climate  would  aid  his  recovery, 
but  he  failed  to  get  better.  The  Moth- 
ers of  Democracy,  Boy  Scouts,  of 
which  he  had  once  been  Master,  Amer- 
ican ex-soldiers,  and  the  Boys'  Bri- 
gade were  to  be  seen  in  the  church  and 
in  the  funeral  march. 

The  young  man's  parents  had  at 
one  time  been  Greek  Catholics,  but 
were  converted  through  the  efforts  of 
a  Congregational  missionary.  That 
changed  not  only  their  own  lives,  but 
decided  the  future  of  their  chil- 
dren. Michael,  as  stated,  was  a  high 
school  graduate  and  college  student. 
George,  a  younger  brother,  is  a  high 
school  graduate  and  is  also  in  college. 
Anna  is  a  trained  nurse,  and  John, 
the  youngest  brother,  a  high  school 
alumnus,  is  thinking  of  higher  educa- 
tion. These  young  people  are  proud 
of  the  measure  of  success  they  have 
achieved,  and  their  parents  feel  it  is 
largely  due  the  ministrations  of  a 
Christian  missionary. 


4*         fb         jg 

AN  INTERESTING  ADDRESS 


^  EV.  HAROLD  M.  KINGSLEY, 
Jk  of  the  Plymouth  Congregation- 
al^ al  Church  (colored)  of  Detroit, 
made  an  address  before  the  Mich- 
igan State  Conference  on  May  19th 
which  was  most  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded. 

Mr.  Kingsley  declared  that  there 
are  more  colored  people  coming  North 
than  there  are  going  South,  and  ex- 
plained why  the  problem  is  so  acute. 
Industrially,  he  said,  Negroes  have 
been  discriminated  against  for  a  long 
time,  most  employers  of  labor  giving 
the  white  man  the  preference.  He  in- 
timated that  this- state  of  affairs  is 
now  changing,  especially  in  offices  and 
'  other  places  where  colored  efficiency 
is  coming  to  be  recognized. 


*'  The  Negro  in  Michigan  gives  an 
eight-hour  day  of  work  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  of  pay,''  Mr.  Kingsley  de- 
clared. '*  He  has  to,  in  the  interests 
of  advancing  his  race.  A  few  years 
from  now  he  may  learn  the  white 
man's  way  in  this  respect." 

Mr.  Kingsley  was  given  an  ovation 
when  it  was  mentioned  that  his  De- 
troit church,  with  a  twenty  thousand 
dollar  investment,  has  never  been  in 
debt,  and  is  meeting  its  financial  re- 
sponsibilities for  outside  work  the 
same  as  any  white  church  in  the  Con- 
ference, although  it  means  real  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  his  little  flock  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  Negro 
Congregationalists.  Plymouth  Church 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  record. 


THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Treasurer 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STA' 


aM:* 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 

1921 

Contribu- 
tiona 

From  State 
Societies 

ToUl 

Paid  State 
Societiee 

Net  Avail- 
able for 
Natl  Work 

Lopon 
aadllitar- 

•dCcBib- 
tiooalOtfti 

FOR  THE 
MONTH 

Last  Year 

PrvteniYear 

18.261.88 
16.913.75 

3.735.41 
3.838.76 

21.997.29 
19./52.51 

2.720.04 
8.349.37 

19.a6&25 
11.403.14 

4.734.44 
19.439.74 

OF 
MAY 

Increase 

Deoreaae 

103.35 

5.620.33 

14,715J0 

2.348.13 

2.244.78 

7,865.11 

TWO 
MONTHS 

Last  Year 

Present  Year 

26.870.94 
31.654.14 

5.328.28 
7.438.98 

32.199.22 
38.993.12 

6.562.81 
12.100.60 

25.636.41 
26.802.52 

11.44&27 

FROM 
APRIL  1 

Increase 

Decrease 

4.683.20 

2.110.70 

6.793.90 

5.627.79 

1.166.11 

13.174.10 

FLUCTUATION 

^^jrHE  May  statement  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  receipts  fluctuate.  The 
/ ll  *'  net  available  ''  in  April  showed  an  increase  of  over  $9,000  over  the 
V^  preceding  year,  or  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  per  cent  gain. 
May,  however,  shows  a  decrease  of  almost  $8,000. .  Just  as  we  refused  to  be 
over-optimistic  because  of  the  April  showing,  so  we  decline  to  despair  in  the 
face  of  that  for  May ;  nevertheless  we  trust  that  all  readers  of  these  monthlT 
statements  will  exercise  all  the  concern  which  the  present  situation  calls  for. 
Debt,  greatly  reduced  forces,  unusual  needs  and  opportunities,  together  witii 
the  financial  depression,  occasion  no  little  uneasiness  in  the  home  missionary 
offices.  Adequately  to  meet  the  present  demands  there  should  be  very  ma- 
terial increases  beyond  those  already  received. 

The  legacy  account  shows  marked  improvement  for  the  month.  This  is 
always  uncertain,  and  only  the  usual  amounts  can  be  used  when  income  is 
larger  in  order  to  protect  the  work  when  inevitable  small  returns  are  shown. 


Tbe  Congregational  Home  Missfonarv  Society  baa  three  main  toorcea  of  income.  Legtde* 
fnrniab  approximately  forty-seven  per  cent.  Income  from  investmenta  amounts  to  fifteen  per  c«nt 
Contributions  from  churches,  societies  and  individuals  aflTord  substantially  thirty-el^t  per  cent 
For  all  but  eighteen  states  the  treasurer  of  The  Congregational  Home  Mlaaionary  Society  receiTf* 
and  expends  these  contributions,  in  those  eighteen  states,  afliliated  organisations  admlalster 
home  missionary  work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Btcli 
of  these  organizations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national  treasoir- 
To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesignated  contributioDS  fron 
each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Congregational  Home  Mlsaionary  Sode^  in  tht 
various  states  are  as  follows : 

California  (North),  12%  ;  California  (South).  5 :  Connecticut,  50 ;  Illinois.  20 ;  Iowa,  25;  Eto^ 


:  Maine,  10;  Massachusetts.  83%  :  Michigan,  lb;  Minnesota,  6:  Missouri.  6;  Nebraska,  7H: 
lampshlre,  47 ;  New  Tork,  10 ;  Ohio,  18 ;  Rhode  Island,  20 ;  Vermont,  26 ;  Washington.  3 ; 
Wlflconaln,  10. 


sas,  5 , 
New  H 
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NOTES 

National  Council  Program 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
July  €th,  1921 
Afternoon: 

1.  Report  of  Executive  Committee, 

Mr.  John  R.  Rogers,  Chairman. 

2.  Mission  Schools  and  General  Education, 

Sec.  Fred  L.  Brownlee 

3.  Churchea— Indians— An  Old  Trail  and  a  New  Vision, 

Rev.  George  A.  Vennink. 

4.  Thumb-nail  Sketches, 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Wilcox. 

EVENTNQ: 

1.  Effective  Antidotes  for  the  Pessimism  of  Experience, 

Rev.  J.  Percival  Huget,  D.D. 

2.  The  Larger  Freedom  for  Which  the  Negro  Pleads, 

Rev.  W.  N.  DeBerry,  D.D. 

Jubilee  Singers  from  Fisk  University 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Two  Southern  Governors  are  doing  justly  and  loving  mercy.  They  are 
Governor  Bickett  of  North  Carolina  and  Governor  Dorsey  of  Georgia. 

*  *  The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  again 
calls  to  the  attention  of  all  Americans  the  crying  need  for  a  thorough  and 
sweeping  Federal  investigation  of  the  practice  of  peonage  and  the  virtual 
enslavement  of  colored  people  in  the  South. 

**  One  incident  never  causes  a  race  riot.  The  causes  accumulate  for 
weeks  and  months  before  the  outbreak. 

**  If  the  stories  told  by  refugees  from  Oklahoma  are  true,  conditions 
virtroally  of  slavery,  similar  to  those  laid  bare  recently  by  Governor  Dorsey 
in  Georgia,  prevail  in  Oklahoma.  Robbery  of  negro  tenants,  brutalities  of 
every  description,  burning  of  homes  and  enforced  labor  for  a  mere  subsistence 
wage  will  inevitably  bring  about  trouble." 
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SOUTHERN  HIGHLANDERS 

Honor  ay  Sterdary  and  EiSar  A.  F.  Bttrd 

A  RECENT  volume  of  some  four  hundred  pages  on  "  The  Southern 
Highlander  and  His  Homeland,"  by  John  C.  Campbell,  who  was  for 
six  years  secretary  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  brings  back  many 
memories  and  experiences  of  the  A,  M.  A.  in  former  days.  When  Mr.  Camp- 
bell entered  upon  the  Southern  white  work  in  1895  for  the  A.  M.  A,  we  had 
beeu  engaged  in  it  in  one  way  and  another  since  1845,  at  which  time  it  gave 
its  commissions  to  the  Rev.  John  G,  Pee  and  the  Rev.  John  A.  R.  Rogers,  the 
joint  founders  of  Berea  College.  At  the  time  of  Mr,  Campbell's  appointment, 
the  A.  M.  A.  had  three  schools  in  the  mountain  regions  of  North  Carolina,  two 
in  northern  Alabama,  four  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  nine  in  Tennessee, 
Eight  of  these  were  graded  and  some  were  doing  high  school  work. 

Mr.  Campbell,  with  two  other  students  while  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  became  interested  in  our  mountain  white  work,  and  was  appointed 
to  begin  a  new  school  in  the  mountain  country  of  northern  Alabama.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-five  pupils  from  five  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  greeted 
him  and  bis  single  assistant  at  the  beginning.  His  prineipalship  was  of  the 
highest  order.  Joppa  was  a  typical  mountain  community.  His  pupils  repre- 
sented the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Primitive  Baptist,  Campbellite,  Old  School 
Presbyterian,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Universalist  and  Perfectionist 
beliefs — not  one  Congregational — and  the  people  were  in  stout  theological 
allegiance  to  their  own.  In  adciition  to  his  prineipalship,  Mr,  Campbell  suc- 
ceeded in  starting  a  Union  Sunday  School,  in  which  he  was  superintendent 
and  at  the  same  time  teacher  of  a  men 's  Bible  class.  Moreover  he  held  Sunday 
services,  and  was  a  preacher  to  those  who  were  able  to  overcome  their  sectar- 
ianisms sufficiently  to  listen  to  him  in  Joppa. 

In  his  book,  Mr.  Campbell  says,  "  Our  school  was  a  very  good  school  of 
its  kind.  We  had  more  and  better  grades,  better  text-books,  better  library  and 
better  teachers  than  the  region  had  known."  He  could  not  foresee  then  that  a 
number  of  his  boys  would  go  to  state  universities,  one  to  Tale,  and  some 
become  ministers  and  lawyers  of  promise.  Mr.  Campbell's  inflaenoe. 
sirengthenod  by  years,  remains  permanent  in  all  that  region.  Nor  was  his 
an  exceptional  experience.  Both  Pleasant  Hill  and  Grand  View  could  relate 
similar  stories,  Once  in  a  remote  mountain  region  of  Tennessee,  the  writer 
was  accosted  by  a  gentleman  wlio  addressed  him  by  name.  He  bad  been  ten 
yeai-s  a  missionary  in  China,  and  had  returned  on  his  furlough  to  visit  his 
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aged  parents  who  lived  in  a  mountain  cabin.  He  had  graduated  at  Grand 
View,  then  at  Oberlin,  and  gleefully  quoted  a  talk  given  to  the  school  a  dozen 
years  previously.  He  **  had  often  recalled  it  in  China.''  These  are  samples 
and  examples  of  the  work  the  A.  M.  A.  has  done  among  the  mountaineers. 
Of  course,  not  all  of  them  were  like  these.    It  is  much  to  say  that  some  were. 

After  a  rich  experience  at  Joppa,  Mr.  Campbell  was  appointed  principal 
at  Pleasant  Hill  in  Tennessee,  which  he  successfully  directed  for  some  years. 
Thence  he  took  direction  of  Piedmont  Academy,  in  northern  Georgia.  Suc- 
ceeding this,  his  six  years'  critical  and  personal  survey  of  the  entire  mountain 
region  with  his  past  experience,  his  educational  fitness  and  his  sound  judgment 
made  him  authority  upon  the  Southern  Highlands.  Mr.  Campbell  gives  the 
total  population  of  the  Southern  Highlands  at  5,330,111,  of  which  88  per  cent 
is  white.  A  little  over  one-third  of  them  are  recorded  as  church  members. 
Of  these,  779,988  are  Baptist,  609,537  Methodists,  115,513  are  Presbyterians, 
4,270  Congregationalists.  As  we  are  purely  an  exotic,  this  is  not  so  bad.  Mr. 
Campbell  confirms  our  experience  that  the  religion  of  the  rural  people  needs 
a  great  deal  of  enlightenment  and  much  ethical  instruction,  neither  of  which 
they  take  to  readily.  He  adds,  **  If  the  questionable  standard  of  numbers  may 
be  employed  as  a  measure  of  success  of  the  foreign  churches,  so  called — tlie 
mission  churches — they  have  had  a  small  measure  of  success.  The  spiritual 
influence  of  the  schools,  aside  from  the  educational,  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  churches  alone."  Native  churches  are  made  up  of  twelve  kinds  of 
Pi'esbyterians,  fifteen  kinds  of  Adventists,  and  four  kinds  of  disunited  United 
Brethren.  There  are  seventeen  different  denominations  now  maintaining 
church  schools  in  the  Highland  region ;  approximately  two  hundred  schools — 
day,  boarding,  secondary  and  high ;  117  of  these  200  are  boarding  schools,  and 
they  enroll  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  25,000  students,  and  33  per  cent,  of 
these  are  located  in  coimty  seats.  The  day  schools  are  usually  small,  and  arc 
situated  in  remote  or  in  more  or  less  inaccessible  communities.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  of  a  temporary  character  to  be  abandoned  when  the  community  can  supply 
a  public  school.  As  to  the  colleges  included  in  this  number  of  200  schools,  the 
author  says  the  term  is  misleading,  in  which  he  again  confirms  our  experience. 
The  name  is  the  evidence  of  a  hope  rather  than  indicative  of  the  work  being 
done,  most  of  it  that  of  an  ordinary  high  school.  The  so  called  college  grade 
is  that  of  the  preparatory  type.  To  quote  Mr.  Campbell,  **  As  the  number  of 
these  secondary  and  college  preparatory  schools  increase  in  the  mountains, 
preparatory  courses  will  be  eliminated  from  these  mountain  schools  which  will 
then  be  likely  to  develop  into  the  conventional  colleges  foreshadowed  in  the 
collegiate  departments.  There  is  need  of  greater  emphasis  in  all  schools  upon 
the  various  phases  of  work  that  fit  for  life  in  the  mountains.''  He  makes  a 
strong  appeal  for  home  economies,  domestic  science  and  manual  or  agricultural 
training. 

His  conclusion  is  that  the  time  has  come  and  is  advancing  when  the  High- 
lander can  be  expected  to  have  public  schools,  and  can  do  much  more  towards 
their  support  than  has  been  supposed  either  by  outside  agencies  or  by  himself. 
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Much  of  the  region  once  isolated  and  without  advantageB  ia  bo  no  longer.  Tiw 
lumber  companies,  the  water-power  companies,  the  coal  mining,  etc.,  are  open- 
ing up  tliis  84  per  cent,  rural  region.  The  urban  groui>8  are  increaang 
rapidly.  The  opening  up  of  the  country  by  railroads  also  makes  for  industrial 
development  and  for  rapid  changes.  The  5,530,000  total  popnlation  Inclutles 
Bucli  cities  as  \\'lieeling  and  Huntington  in  West  Virginia,  Knoxville  and 
Chattanooga  in  Tennessee,  Rounokc  in  Virginia,  and  Birmingham  in  Alabama. 
One  and  a  quarter  millions  arc  living  in  communities  of  1,000  or  more.  These 
need  no  outside  assistance.  The  remaining  four  milliona  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups:  one.  the  larger,  is  of  prosperous  rural  folks — people  of  certain 
grades  of  education.  Many  take  their  weekly  paper.  They  have  their  doctors 
and  lawyers,  and  many  are  in  comfortable  conditions  as  farmers.  The  smaller 
group  is  of  tlie  cabin  sort,  such  as  are  often  exploited  in  our  addresses  and 
illustrations,  and  often  itiistnkcniy  taken  to  represent  the  entire  population. 

The  New  York  rimes 
once  published  that  there 
"  were  3,000,000  lost  to  the 
modern  world  wearing  the 
patterns  of  the  si.\teenth 
century  who  need  to  be 
reclaimed."  The  Bishop  of 
the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  of  Tennessee, 
whose  authority  could  not 
be  questioned,  says  250,000 
is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the 
cabin  people  living  in 
neglect  who  really  answer 
to  the  current  descriplion, 
and  surely  these  are  too 
many.  Yet  these  are  a  van- 
ishing people,  though  (hey 
will  doubtless  always  have 
tlioir  representatives,  for 
Ihoic  will  always  be  tliose 
who  are  degenerate.  Our 
A.  M.  A.  experience  eon- 

firms  ll,c  .uthorilalivc  Bur-  '  V.NIBHIKO  TIP. 

vi'y  of  Mr.  Campbell  that  those  who  have  attended  the  8cho(^  will  set  new 
standards  and  make  new  homes.  Indeed,  the  change  is  now  going  on.  Bbny 
students  after  graduation  will  become  teachers.  In  time,  and  the  time  in  some 
places  is  at  hand,  even  these  Highlanders  will  bo  quite  as  other  people.  Ur. 
Campbell  sums  up  his  survey  with  a  hope  that  appeals  made  for  these  High- 
landers who  do  need  the  assisiance  that  Nortliein  Christianity  can  give — and 
without  which  their  hopeless  condition  will  continue — should  be  coupled  with  a 
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(Utement  of  facta  as  they  are  "  of  what  the  Highlajiders  are  now  doing  for 
Iiemselves  and-what  is  being  done  by  the  Southern  states  and  by  the  Federal 
Hovemment.  Admit  frankly  that  there  is  a  great  rural  need,  especially 
tecaasc  conditions  are  intensified  by  the  topography  of  the  mountain  region." 
If  the  pupils  now  being  trained  in  the  higher  secondary  schools  can  be 
nfinenced  to  a  greater  degree  to  return  to  the  localities  whence  they  came, 
he  work. will  be  simplified  and  hastened.  Once,  however,  they  have  a  knowl- 
idge  of  better  life  and  a  widened  vision,  they  are  reluctant  to  live  in  their 
iormer  surroundings.  Naturally,  they  seek  a  different  and  more  hopeful  en-  ' 
rironment.  This  throws  the  civilizing  and  christianizing  influences  upon 
hose  who  will  go  to  them  in  a  purely  missionary  spirit. 
+       +       + 

CHANGE  AND  PROGRESS 


CABIN  USTO  BY  A.  U.  A.  AT  SALUDA  IN  BARLT  TBABS 


I6S  THB  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY 

There  is  notliing  so  successful  as  success.  Thirty  years  ago  in  the  sparsely 
settled  hamlet  of  Saluda,  North  Carolina,  a  rural  boarding  school  was  began  by  the 
A.  M.  A.  for  the  girls  and  young  women  in  that  region.  It  consisted  of  a  single 
building  very  modest — to  say  the  least — in  its  architecture  and  construction.  There 
was  nothing  to  attract  but  the  fact  that  it  was  a  school.  It  was  soon  filled  to  its 
capacity  with  eager  students  varying  in  age  from  ten  through  all  the  teens.  In  time, 
the  one  building  oecame  three  fine  school  structures  with  modem  appliances.  In  the 
thirty  years,  instruction  has  been  given — it  must  be — to  more  than  two  ttiousand 
students.    Begun  primarily  for  girls,  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  the  boys,  so  that  it 

soon  became  co-educational. 

• 

Meanwhile,  Saluda  itself  developed.  First  an  attractive  place  for  summer 
residents  until  it  its  prosperous  growth  it  would  not  recogn^ize  itself  as  the  isolated 
hamlet  of  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  now  a  thriving  cotton  mill  centre  and  an  increas- 
ingly popular  health  resort.^  It  has  its  banks  and  stores  and  is  a  prosperous  town  of 
fifteen  hundred  re^lar  residents.  The  homes  have  partaken  of  the  prosi)erity,  until 
now,  when  not  a  single  pupil  of  the  old  mountaineer  type  remains,  the  work  which 
the  Association  crowned  with  success  can  be  undertaken  by  the  good  people  of  Uie 
locality,  to  whom  the  A.  M.  A.  passes  it  on  with  boundless  good  wishes  for  its 
future.  This  will  explain  the  article  below.  Mr.  Campbell  tells  of  a  Mission  worker 
out  for  funds  who  said  "  The  contributing  public  doesn't  want  to  hear  about  change 
and  progress.  ...  It  wants  to  hear  the  pathetic  and  picturesque."  We  prefer 
the  change  and  progress. 

Sai.uda  Board  of  Trade 
Saluda,  N.  C. 
Resolved:  That  we,  the  Saluda  Board  of  Trade,  representing  the  citizens 
of  this  community,  desire  to  convey  to  the  American  Missionary  Society  our 
unfeigned  regret  on  learning  of  its  decision  to  discontinue  the  operation  of  the 
Saluda  Seminary.  We  realize  however  the  justice  of  the  position  taken  by 
those  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  allotted  for  educational  pur- 
poses among  the  children  of  worthy  parents,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  procure  these  advantages,  in  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  other  fields 
where  the  need  exists  in  excess  of  that  ruling  in  our  community,  and,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  work  of  the  Association  here,  we  desire  to  place  upon  record 
our  wai*m  appreciation  of, the  splendid. services  rendered  by  the  Saluda  Semi- 
nary during  the  period  of  its  existence.  We  also  commend  most  heartily,  to 
those  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  profit  by  the  work  of  the  Association 
along  educational  lines  in  the  future,  the  methods  used  in  the  diffusion  of 
both  sacred  and  secular  knowledge,  and  will  always  recall  with  unmixed 
feelings  of  gratitude  the  privileged  years  we  enjoyed  when  the  uplifting  influ- 
ence of  culture  and  refinement  that  radiated  from  this  source  of  development 
of  Christian  character  pursued  its  consecrated  course  in  our  midst. 

G.  R.  Little,  President. 

J.  W.  Dunn,  Secretary. 
Saluda,  N.  C,  May  20,  1921. 

+        +       •!• 

SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS 

Secretary  George  L.  CaJy 

JN  that  popular  novel  **  Potterism,"  which  gets  us  nowhfere  but  is 
mighty  interesting  while  we  are  on  the  way,  Gideon  remarks,  **  The 
only  unforgivable  sin  is  exploitation — exploitation  of  human  needs  and 
human  weaknesses  and  human  tragedies  for  one's  own  profit.''  Then  as 
true  **  Anti-Potterites  "  we  may  say  **  The  most  beautiful  virtue  is  the  giving 
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of  one's  self  at  whatever  cost  to  help  human  needs,  iiuman  weaknesses  and 
human  tragedies.'"  In  that  splendid  and  goodly  company,  The  American 
Missionary  Association  has  taken  and  held  no  inconspicuous  place  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

Lest  this  newer  generation  forget,  it  was  in  1846  that  the  Association 
was  organized  with  the  express  purpose  of  giving  Christian  love  to  those 
whom  the  world  had  forgotten.  At  the  very  head  of  the  purpose  of  the 
organization  stood  a  protest  against  slavery.  At  that  time  its  work  was  not 
under  the  flag  alone  but  its  register  of  deeds  pictures  its  stations  in  Africa, 
Jamaica,  Sandwich  Islands,  Siam  and  Egypt,  among  the  colored  refugees  in 
Canada  and  the  American  Indians. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War  and  scarcely  had  the  war  broken  out,  before 
the  Association  was  found  ministering  to  the  refugees  gathered  at  Hampton, 
Va.,  and  there  established  the  first  day  school  among  the  recent  slaves.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  Hampton  which  Gen.  Armstrong  developed  into  the 
greatest  of  manual  training  schools  for  backward  races. 

Our  fathers  were  not  rich  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Our  foreign 
commerce  had  been  swept  from  the  seas ;  our  factories  were  silent ;  our  farms 
were  run  down;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  producers  were  in  southern 
graves  or  northern  hospitals;  a  huge  debt  had  piled  up  against  our  nation; 
wages  were  low  and  incomes  meager  and  yet  out  of  their  poverty  our  fathers 
gave  to  the  Association  the  means  by  which  we  took  the  spelling  book  in  one 
hand  and  the  Bible  in  the  other  and  went  down  South  to  buUd  Hampton, 
Atlanta,  Fisk,  Straight,  Talladega,  Tougaloo  and  scores  of  other  institutions 
to  help  transform  our  four  million  slaves  into  intelligent  American  citizens. 
It  was  a  task  which  might  have  appalled  any  but  the  Church  of  Christ  which 
must  always  believe  in  the  impossibles.  Gradually  that  task  outgrew  all 
others  committed  to  the  Association  and  today  it  represents  three-fifths  of  all 
our  expenditures. 

Today  the  Association  has  in  its  schools  about  12,000  students — colored, 
Highlander,  Indian  and  Mexican — besides  the  churches  and  missions  in  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  among  the  Negroes,  Indians  and  Orientals.  In  a  word  to  the 
Association  the  Congregational  churches  have  entrusted  their  own  sacrificial 
interest  in  and  service  for  the  belated  races  under  the  flag.  It  is  with  special 
pride  that  the  churches  point  to  a  comparatively  recent  report  b^the  Gov- 
ernment which  put  our  work  for  the  Negro  easily  first  in  hign  standards 
maintained.     Those  standards  must  not  be  lowered. 

It  would  seem  as  though  we  were  always  facing  **  a  crisis  "  but  it  must 
be  ikpparent  to  every  one  that  a  real  crisis  in  race  relations  is  here. 

The  Negro  race  has  gone  through  a  change  in  its  psychology  that  is  truly 
reviilutionary.  The  old  cringing  slave  spirit  has  gone.  He  no  longer  despises 
his  race  or  the  color  of  his  skin.  He  no  longer  believes  that  his  salvation  or 
future  lies  in  getting  as  far  away  from  his  kin  as  he  can.  He  may  still  believe 
that  the  white  race  is  actually  superior  but  he  also  believes  that  his  own 
race  is  potentially  as  great.  He  came  back  from  the  recent  war  with  his 
honors  thick  upon  him  and  he  confronts  the  world  with  the  challenge,  *  *  I  too 
am  a  man. "  In  a  day  he  has  emerged  into  a  race  consciousness,  a  race  pride 
and  a  race  faith  that  is  more  than  revolutionary — it  is  both  revolutionary 
and  rebellious. 

The  colored  men  is  in  open  revolt  today  against  every  custom  of  law  which 
assigns  him  a  place  permanently  inferior.  He  is  in  revolt  against  that  theory 
of  education  which  is  planned  to  keep  the  Negro  in  his  place — that  of  hewers 
of  wood  and  carriers  of  water,  of  washerwomen  and  servants,  of  the  white  coat 
and  Pullman  cap,  and  he  will  soon  no  longer  hear  the  white  man's  whistle  or 
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istUng  inHurance  agent.  What 
of  them  told  me  about  their 
ial  ability  would  not  be  a  very 
Mtimate  of  their  real  ability. 
'aolieitiiig  money  for  an  institu- 
hat  haa  made  history  for  fifty 
m  the  city.  I  was  advised  that 
t  oeot  of  the  teachers  in  the 
f  and  adjoining  counties  were 
tluit  particular  school.  Yet  rais- 
oiMQr  was  an  unpopular  proposi- 
ftcre  as  in  every  community 
t  ■  large  class  of  people  who 
lOt  had  the  educational  touch. 
art  of  OS  get  very  poor  all  at 
iriwn  you  ash  us  for  a  butH]ri>d 
%  tiie  «old  cash  right  out  of  the 
I;  tat  an  educational  institution. 
does  not  have  a  vinion  of  the 
gl  his  country,  his  children  and 
ee,  he  does  not  give  it.  Most  of 
17  poor. 


HHDIG  HALI..  BItICK  SOHOOL 

was  under  these  circtimstances 
[  studied  the  people.  The  best 
d   people    in    Wilmington    will 

wiih  me  readily  that  as  far  as 
m  concerned  the  town  has  gone 
lard.     I  was  shown  some  of  Iho 

nsidences  in  the  town  and  told 
hcf  were  put  up  by  colored  con- 
iFB,  They  are  all  gone.  No  more 
sing  grown  there.  The  inspira- 
baa  gone.     I  was  advised  that 

are  2,700  colored  children  who 
.  to  go  to  school,  hut  accoramo- 
1  for  only  eight  hundred  in  the 
c  schools  of  the  city.  I  was  told 
10  more  than  four  colored  youth 

from  the  city  to  college  last 

Not  a  Negro  high  school  in  the 

:y.     Yet  the  community   has  a 

a   population    of    about    14,000. 

the  source  of  inspiration   has 


also  gone.  The  few  who  are  conduct- 
ing a  small  business  here  and  there 
off  of  the  main  thoroughfare  seem  to 
be  enjoying  their  business  by  suffer- 
ance and  grace. 

The  city  was  at  one  time  the  most 
important  seaport  town  in  the  South. 
Vessels  came  there  to  unload  their 
cargoes  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Now  the  shipping  is  not  enough  to 
attract  any  attention.  Men  at  the 
docks  have  not  quite  lost  the  habit  of 
waiting  for  the  boats  that  never  come. 

I  have  written  this  to  call  attention 
to  the  background  behind  the  farm- 
ing interests.  I  visited  every  part  of 
the  county  and  some  parts  of  the  ad- 
joining counties.  All  the  approaches 
leading  into  this  old  historic  city,  es- 
pecial^ the  public  roads,  are  the  very 
best  in  the  State.  The  colored  peo- 
ple own  about  one-ninth  of  the  land 
of  the  county.  A  few  own  farms  of 
a  hundred  acres  or  more.  On  every 
approach  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  with  not 
a  house  in  sight  nor  any  farm  pro- 
ducts of  any  sort.  We  motored  for 
six  miles  on  one  road  with  hardly  a 
house  to  be  seen  and  not  enough  farm 
products  to  feed  a  working  mule,  1 
was  advised  that  most  of  this  land 
was  in  the  posession  of  one  man.  I 
saw  enough  corn,  cane,  watermelons, 
cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  peaches, 
grapes,  apples,  etc.,  to  convince  mc 
that  farming  operations  could  bo  as 
profitable  there  as  anywhere  else  in 
the  State.  Yet  here  are  these  broad 
acres  without  profit  to  the  owner  or 
the  State.  They  arc  awaiting  the 
healthful,  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
ditions which  must  be  created  by 
forces  outside  of  its  immediate  com- 
munity. Negroes  will  work  the  soil 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances 
if  there  is  a  remote  opportunity  for 
them  to  own  some  of  that  same  soil. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  col- 
onize a  section  out  some  miles  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  at  a 
place  called  St.  Helena.  'I  know  noth- 
ing of  the  terms  of  this  occupation. 
One  certainly  does  not  get  very  much 
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his  call  of  '*  here  boy  '^  and  '*  here  George."  He  is  in  open  revolt  against  that 
theory  of  democracy  wliich  opens  the  ballot  both  wide  to  harlots  and  procur- 
ci's,  to  tliieves  and  thugs,  to  the  white  man  who  can  make  only  his  mark  and 
shuts  it  in  the  face  of  the  most  cultured  and  moral,  if  his  face  is  black.  He 
purposes  to  have  equal  access  to  all  those  educational,  cultural  and  political 
agencies  which  will  fit  him  to  attain  to  and  express  the  highest  type  of  char- 
acter and  serve  his  own  race.  All  of  this  has  become  tremendously  and  almost 
ominously  articulate  in  that  movement  organized  under  the  leadership  of 
Marcus  Qarvie ;  you  can  not  read  the  articles  on  Garvie  in  the  December  and 
January  World's  Work  without  being  startled  by  the  radical  change  of  race 
leadership  from  Booker  Washington  to  Marcus  Garvie — the  one  the  educa- 
tional evolutionist,  the  other  the  political  and  industrial  revolutionist ;  the  one 
counselling  his  folk  to  be  patient  and  wait  to  attain  their  rights  by  education 
and  industrial  service,  and  the  other  declaring  that  patience  is  at  an  end  and 
that  human  rights  must  be  won  by  organized  force.  No  Anglo-Saxon  can  read 
those  declarations  of  rights  issued  by  that  great  black  assembly  last  summer 
and  not  give  a  cheer,  for  they  are  the  simplest  rights  won  by  our  revolutionary 
ancestors  in  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Nor  can 
any  student  of  history  doubt  that  any  people  so  determined  will  arrive  at  just 
that  goal  in  God's  own  good  time. 

You  may  have  read  an  article  in  the  February  Atlantic  MontJily 
on'**  Plantation  Pictures.'*  It  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  and  gloomy 
pictures  that  has  been  presented  to  the  American  people  for  some  time 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  probably  true  in  regard  to  a  large  number  of 
the  more  backward  people  of  the  colore<l  race.  The  whole  background  of  dav- 
ery.  the  lack  of  industrial  training  and  especially  the  lack  of  education  has 
made  such  a  pitiful  situation  possible.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  forms  the 
greatest  argument  of  The  American  Missionary  Association.  There  is  no  twy 
out  but  by  education,  as  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  says,  it  is  **  a  fill 
for  schools  and  schools  and  more  schools.*'  I  have  just  returned  from  H  long 
journey  cris-crossing  back  and  forth  through  the  South,  esi)ecially  in  Ala|yMna 
and  Mississippi.  There  are  vast  regions  where  there  are  no  sdiools  for  Ae 
colored  race  above  the  fifth  grade  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  praetieally 
no  schools  in  the  whole  South  that  furnish  twelve  grades  to  the  colored  nee 
equal  to  twelve  grades  given  to  nil  the  white  children  of  the  North.  In  flie 
city  of  New  Orleans  they  have  a  High  School  packed  but  with  a  capadlj  of 
only  five  hundred  for  a  Negro  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  and  ffaii  is 
the  first  year  that  they  are  graduating  a  class  from  the  twelfth  grade.  Owr 
against  this  picture  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  draw  another  of  an  altogsdier 
too  small  number  of  people  of  the  colored  race  who  are  intelligent,  fonfwd- 
looking,  thrifty  and  anxious  to  achieve.  Rut  this  class  is  growing  very  middly. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  all  of  these  people  are  the 
products  of  our  missionary  schools  niul  thfv  liavo  become  in  turn  the  leaders. 
of  their  race.  The  present  situation  is  dark  but  when  one  sees  what  advuee- 
ment  has  Ix'cn  inach*  in  fifty  years  under  the  impact  of  Christian  edueation, 
we  realize  that  the  future  is  not  altoj^ether  black. 

And  Chi'istiaii  education  it  must  l)e.  Tliere  is  no  hope  for  that  raee  or 
any  othei*  race  in  mere  intolloctualism.  If  tliere  is  a  large  amount  of  immor- 
ality amoii^  the  enloml  |)eoi>U» — and  wiioi-e  is  the  race  of  whom  this  nny  BOt 
be  said,  even  with  thousands  of  years  of  education  and  education  behind 
t]u>ni — then  it  is  prof<»undly  ti'ue  that  education  must  be  permeated  by  flie 
spirit  of  reverence  for  God  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

In  two  weeks  T  looked  into  the  faces  of  three  thoiisand  of  these  colored 
boys  and  girls  and  I  was  convinced  that  no  more  eager  or  hopeful  three  thou- 
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sand  students  can  be  found  in  our  schools  of  today  in  the  higher  educational 
institutions  such  as  Talladega  and  Straight  and  Fisk,  perfectly  splendid 
grades  of  young  people  are  passing  through  to  large  fields  of  service  for  their 
own  people.  A  most  admirable  desire  to  invest  their  lives  in  the  upward 
march  of  their  race  is  today  taking  hold  of  the  children  of  former  slaves.  It 
is  this  vrork  which  the  American  Missionary  Association  b  struggling  to  carry 
on.  It  is  the  hope  of  our  Association  that  we  can  keep  open  all  the  doors  which 
no^  stand  ajar  for  these  boys  and  girls,  but  it  can  only  be  done  if  our  churches, 
through  the  impulse  of  the  Congregational  World  Movement,  shall  meet  the 
challenge  and  shall  furnish  us  with  the  means  to  continue  the  splendid  work 
of  the  past  seventy-five  years,  in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  It  is  the  up-reach 
of  a  race  we  are  answering— a  race  against  whom  we  have  grievously  sinned, 
a  race  with  many  Pharisees  and  Levites  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  a  race 
with  rich  possibilties  for  American  citizenship  and  for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
— we  must  strive  on  to  carry  on  the  "  unfinished  work  "  and  we  will  go  just 
as  far  as  the  churches  give  us  power  to  go. 
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We  give  below  a  comparative  statement-  of  the  receipts  for  May  and  for 
the  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  May  3l8t. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  MAY 


Churches 

Sunday 
Sohoob 

Women's 
Societies 

Y.  P.  8. 
C.  E. 

C.  W.  M. 

Ac. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Lecscietf 

TOTAL 

1920 
1921 

6.326.58 
7.322.49 

994.19 
1,359.38 

5.931.19 
7,576.51 

134.50 
109.35 

11.50 
13.037.86 

13.397.96 
29,405.59 

4.917.46 
4.602.54 

18,315.42 
34.008.13 

7.973.74 
6,524.75 

40.53Svi 

Inc. 

995.91 

365.19 

1.645.32 

25.15 

13,026.36 

16,007.63 

15.692.71 

ii^ur. 

I>ec. 

314.92 

1.448.99 

RECEIPTS  EIGHT  MONTHS  TO  MAY  31 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches 

Sunday 
Sclux>ls 

Women's 
Societies 

Y.  P.  S. 
C.  E. 

C.  W.  M. 
Ac. 

TOTAL 

Individ* 
uals 

TOTAL 

I..ecaciea 

TOTAl 

1920 
1921 

105,354.74 
120.914.02 

6.509.54 
6,719.78 

30.992.26 
30.213.12 

501.94 
587.24 

16.50 
98,793.86 

143,374.98 
257,228.02 

8,955.08 
13.528.59 

152.330.06 
270,756.61 

60.720.1 1 
56.785.07 

213.030.-: 
327>4li* 

loo. 

15.559.28 

210.24 

85.30 

98,777.36 

113,853.04 

4,573.51 

118,426.55 

114.49U1 

Dec. 

779.14 

3,935.04 

Designated  by  Oontributors  for  Special  Objects  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriatioos: 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
-  Societios 

Y.  P.  S. 
C.E. 

Ac. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1920 
1921 

10.370.92 
2.21  ;.39 

1,615.33 
1,485.28 

5.495.01 
6,138.44 

278.29 
94.35 

17,759.55 
9,935.46 

31,439.67 
29,320.21 

49.199.22 
39.255.67 

3.550.66 

49,l»^ 
42,805-67 

inc. 

643.43 

3.550.00 

Doc. 

8.153.53 

130.05 

183.94 

7,824.09 

2,119.46 

9.943.55 

6.393  V, 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  EIGHT  MONTHS 


RECEIPTS 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Inettmaa 

Daorasw 

Available  for  RestUsr  ADDromiations 

213,050.17 
49,199.22 

827.541.68 
42,805.67 

114,491.51 

DesignatfSd  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objeots 

6,393*; 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS 

262,249.39 

* 

370,347.35 

108,097.96 

- 

FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST 

**  I  give  and  bequeath  the  som  of dollars  to  The  American  Missionary  Assodatioi. 

incorporated  by  act  of  tbe  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York."     The  will  should  be  attested  ^} 
tnree  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  tbe  Conditional  Gift  plan ;  tbe  Association  aireetn^  to  w 
an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor  or  other  designated  person.  For 
information,  write  Tbe  American  Missionary  Anociation. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina,  is  planning  a  new  auditorium  which  will 
seat  several  hundred  people.  The  congregations  have  severly  taxed  the  seat- 
ing capacity  of  the  present  building,  and  they  must  have  more  room.  They 
plan  to  raise  $20,000  for  this  improvement. 

4«        4«        4« 

Our  Pljrmouth  Church,  Spokane,  Washington,  was  startled  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  the  basement  of  the  church  edifice 
on  Sunday  morning,  April  third.  Considerable  damage  was  done  before  the 
fire  was  extinguished.  Fortunately,  the  loss  was  well  covered  by  insurance, 
and  repairs  will  be  made  at  once.  . 

4«        4«       4« 

Park  Church,  Oklahoma  City,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Frank  Fox, 
is  pushing  forward  with  fine  success.  It  occupied  the  first  unit  of  its  new 
building  (the  front  part)  in  March  and  has  already  outgrown  it.  It  increased 
its  resident  membership  by  twenty  per  cent  during  April.  Steps  are  being 
taken  for  the  immediate  completion  of  the  entire  house  of  worship  which  will 
give  them  a  splendid  plant  in  the  best  residence  section  of  the  city. 

4«        4«       4« 

Clinton  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  is  vigorously  pushing  plans  for  a 
new  and  modem  church  edifice,  with  adequate  equipment  for  community 
service  in  that  part  of  the  city.  Already  it  has  a  large  fund  for  the  purpose. 
The  old  building  with  its  historic  memories  will  give  way  for  an  edifice  better 
adapted  to  the  need  of  the  present  and  future. 

4«        4«        4« 

Loomis,  California,  dedicated  its  new  house  of  worship  on  April  twenty- 
fourth.  The  building  cost  $17,000  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Church  Building 
Society  was  entirely  paid  for.  Its  equipment  includes  a  moving  picture 
machine,  and  it  has  ample  rooms  for  social  and  recreational  service. 

4«       4«       4« 

Our  Community  Congregational  Church  in  Steams,  Kentucky,  now 
some  three  years  old,  dedicated  its  new  church  building  May  eighth.  Dr. 
L.  H.  Keller  preached  the  dedication  sermon,  and  Superintendent  Neil  Mc- 
Quarrie  and  Pastor  J.  G.  Evans  assisted  in  the  service. 

4«        4«       4« 

Woodbury,  Georgia,  completed  its  excellent  house  of  worship  about  four 

years  ago,  and  has  the  sympathy  of  all  our  fellowship  in  the  disaster  which 

befell  it  in  April,  when  a  cyclone  wrecked  the  edifice.    The  people  have  rallied 

bravely,  and  plans  are  being  made  for  the  immediate  rebuilding  of  the 

church. 

4«       •!•       4« 

Hancock,  Michigan,  in  the  heart  of  **  the  copper  country  "  has  recently 
completed  the  fine  new  house  of  worship  planned  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  In  spite  of  diflficulties  and  delays  they  have  carried  it  through  to  a 
finish.  The  enterprising  leadership  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Ulysses  G.  Rich,  was  a 
great  factor  in  the  success  of  this  effort. 
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FAKUINU'fUN,  CU.NN.,  CONURBUATIONAL  CHDBCH  AND  PARISH  EODSB 

A  GROUP  OF  COLONIAI,  CHURCHES 


NY  one  who  has  seen  the  "  Old 

Ship  Church  "  in  Hingham, 

►    Massachusetts,   has  looked 


:HEUATIONAI, 


upon  an  admirable  example  of  tb? 
square  church  generally  used  in  the 
first  century  of  our  Pilgrim  history. 
Its  truncated  top,  providing  a  AeA 
or  platform  on  the  roof  for  a  look- 
out over  sea  and  land,  doubtless  gave 
this  particular  building  ita  name. 
Other  square  churches,  like  the  one  in 
Hartford,  general  1  y  had  pointed 
roofs. 

Not  far  from  the  time  when  tliis 
Hingham  church  was  erected  (1761) 
.Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  devised  * 
new  architectural  style,  which  he  dis- 
played in  two  hundred  church  build- 
ings that  he  planned  after  the  great 
London  fire  of  1666  which  swept  that 
metropolis  with  devastating  power. 
He  was  not  alone  in  introducing  this 
new  style,  for  other  distinguished 
architects  of  that  period,  under  the 
influence  of  the  "  classical  revival  " 
of  that  day  were  working  along  simi- 
lar tines.  The  new  order  combined 
so  many  elements  of  beauty  and  con- 
venience that  it  became  very  popular 
in  England  for  parish  churches  with- 
out seeking  to  rival  the  Gothic  splen- 
<ior  of  the  Cathedrals. 

It  made  its  way  to  the  new  world, 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
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colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast  saw 
the  erection  of  many  "  Colonial 
Chopches."  The  so-called  "Georgian 
influence  "  modified  the  early  sim- 
plicity of  these  charehes  somewhat, 
while  leaving  their  essential  charac- 
teristics ontouched. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, this  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  prevailing  style  of  church  archi- 
tecture in  America.  Within  the  last 
century  other  architectural  styles 
hare  entered  the  field  to  dispute  its 
supremacy,  but  there  are  still  many 
who  prefer  it  to  any  other.  It  has  a 
dignity  and  charm  of  its  own,  and  is 
a^nirably  suited  to  many  situations. 

The  Greek  features  of  this  style  are 
at  once  apparent.  Its  floor  plan  is 
a  paraJlelogram  whose  length  is  about 
one-third  greater  than  its  breadth  as 
in  the  Parthenon  and  other  ancient 
temples.  Horizontal  lines  mark  its 
pediment  and  the  tops  of  doors  and 
vrfndows.  A  pillared  entrance  wel- 
comes the  worshiper  as  he  ap- 
proaches, sometimes  Doric  and  some- 
times Corinthian  in  character.  There 
are,  of  course,  modifications  of  these 
features  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  oc- 
casional round  topped  windows  and 
recessed  entrances,  but  these  are 
departures  from  the  original  style. 


The  early  Colonial  Church  was  a 
"  one-cell  "  church.  While  the  cath- 
edral or  abbey  might  have  several 
chapels  clustering  around  the  choir 
end  of  the  building  and  still  other 
rooms  attached  to  its  cloister,  this 
parish  church  had  but  a  single  room 
and  that  for  worship.  It  was  liter- 
ally the  "  meeting  house,"  and  that 
was  the  name  ^ven  to  it. 

With  our  modern  conception  of  the 
larger  work  which  a  church  is  called 
upon  to  do  this  is  not  enough.  Many 
rooms  are  needed  for  community  ser- 
vice. These  have  been  easily  secured 
in  a  Colonial  Church,  either  by  exca- 
vating a  basement  under  the  entire 
building  and  finishing  several  rooms 
there  for  Sunday  School  and  social 
needs ;  or  by  constructing  an  addition 
to  the  church  with  as  many  rooms  as 
may  be  needed. 

The  steeple  or  spire  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Colonial  Church  as  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  planned  it.  Like 
a  heavenward  pointing  finger  it  re- 
minded men  that  they  are  immortals 
and  should  look  for  a  home  beyond 
this  world.  These  slender  and  grace- 
ful spires  were  landmarks  in  the 
countryside  along  the  Atlantic 
states,  silent  preachers  of  the  spirit- 
ual life.    The  pealing  summons  of  the 
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Hiiirch  Ixills  which  hung  in  them 
brought  from  their  homes  far  and 
near  a  host  of  worshipers  to  the  honsc 
of  God.  Wc  hear  that  music  less  f  re- 
f|uently  today  and  the  whirling  ve- 
)iielcs  carry  many  in  another  direc- 
tion, to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
life. 

We  present  in  this  is.sue  of  Tiik 
Amkrican  Missionary  a  group  of 
Colonial  Churches  which  link  to- 
gether past  and  present  in  a  rather 
remarkable  way.  They  represent  the 
village  and  conntrj-  churches  wliich 
dolled  New  England  and  New  York 
and  slates  farther  south  for  a  hun- 
<lred  years  and  more.  Larger  and 
more  elaborate  churches  of  the  same 
lypc  were  found  in  the  cities  and 
large  towns,  but  the  robust  and  vig- 
orous Christian  life  of  the  rural  dis- 
trict.'* wan  nurtured  in  such  meeting 
houses  as  these. 

These  arc  all  veiieralile  churches, 
the  organizations  ranging  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  years  of  age. 
Clinton,  Conneetient,  organized  in 
I6fi7,  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old 
when  Princeton,  Massaohuselts,  the 
l>aliy  of  this  group,  was  organized  in 
1764. 

Ponifret,  Conneetieut.  iirganized  in 


1715,  is  sixty -three  ymn  younger 
than  Farmington,  Connectieat,  «luch 
dates  back  to  1652  for  its  beginning; 
while  Madison,  Connecticut  (1707). 
was  thirty-five  years  old  when  Ches- 
ter, Connecticut,  waa  bom  (1742). 
Up  to  date  these  six  churches  rep- 
resent a  total  church  life  of  twelve 
hundred  and  seventy -nine  (1279) 
years,  covering  more  than  twelve  cen- 
turies. 

These  houses  of  worship  were  of 
course  erected  at  a  much  later  date 
llian  the  organization  of  the  churches, 
^'et  though  they  are  comparatively 
modern,  each  of  them  was  constructed 
before  the  Church  Building  Society 
was  dreamed  of.  The  dates  range 
from  1771  ( Farmington,  Conneeli- 
cut)  to  1846  (Chester,  Connectieat). 
This  Society,  therefore,  organised  in 
1853,  had  no  chance  to  lend  a  helptni^ 
liand  when  they  were  bnilt.  But  it 
rejoices  in  these  attractive  and  dig- 
nified places  of  worship  and  in  the 
work  which  has  been  done  in  them. 
They  have  been  fountains  of  blessinp 
from  which  streams  of  infiuencc  have 
gone  forth  to  enrich  and  ennr)ble  our 
country. 
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WB»T  MBDFUItU.  MASS..  CONCiREOATIONAL  CHURCH 

STRENGTH  AND  BEAUTY 

By  Sccrtlary  Charltt  H,  Rltkvrit 
ORE  and  more  our  American     eral     improvement 


churches  arc  remembering 
that  the  scriptures  emphasize 
y  as  a  marked  element  in  the 
■e  of  God,  and  that  it  shines  out 
jndently  in  His  work.  The  early 
[fits  had  to  conquer  the  wilder- 
and  their  successors  struggled 
practical  difBculties  which  left 
leisure  for  the  esthetic.  Stern 
rity  is  no  friend  of  art, 
t  as  the  country  has  become 
and  prosperous,  taste  has  de- 
ed and  the  love  o£  the  beautiful 
rown.  People  have  built  beauti- 
oosea,  and  adorned  them  with 
nctures.  Landscape  gardening 
•de  their  estates  splendid.  Pub- 
aSdings  are  designed  with  all 
Miitect's  skill  to  make  them  at- 
Te.  Our  museums  are  filled 
rare    treasures    from    the   old 

is  not  strange  that  in  this  gen- 


of  the  artistic 
sense,  men  should  remember  that  the 
religion  out  of  which  Christianity 
sprang  laid  great  stress  upon  beauty. 
They  remembered  that  in  Ezra's  time 
one  said,  "  blessed  be  the  Lord,  ,  .  . 
who  hath  put  it  in  the  king's  heart 
to  beautify  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
They  were  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  builders  of  the  temple  were  told 
to  "  make  His  place  glorious,"  and 
that  it  was  said  of  that  noble  house 
of  worship  which  "  glistened  like  a 
mountain  of  marble  "  on  the  sacred 
hill,  "  strength  and  beauty  are  in  His 
sanctuary." 

Indeed  all  the  great  world-religions 
have  sought  to  express  their  devotion 
to  Ood  in  the  finest  buildings  which 
could  be  devised.  The  great  temple 
of  Kamak  was  a  marvel  of  impressive 
grandeur.  The  Parthenon  was  an 
artistic  gem.  The  Taj  Mahal  in  India 
is  called  by  many  the  most  exquisite 
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The  central  feature  of  the  require- 
ments of  all  students  is  practical 
work.  The  visitation  of  social  and 
civic  welfare  agencies;  the  observa- 
tion of  religious  and  educational  in- 
stitutions; practice  teaching  and  ex- 
ecutive work  in  connection  with 
churches,  settlements  and  missions, 
constitute  the  "  Practical  Work  "  by 
which  the  "  Book  Work  "  is  tested, 
and  around  which  the  entire  cur- 
riculum is  constructed.  Young  wom- 
en from  the  school  go  to  eight-day 
nurseries  twice  a  week  to  tcU  stories 
and  supervise  a  play  hour.  The 
students  have  charge  of  the  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  Schools,  one  of  whidi 
is  held  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  For  some  time  they  have 
bad  charge  of  the  Ei^lish  depart- 
ment of  the  Bohemian  Bethlehem 
Church, 

All  education  has  moved  into 
the  laboratory.  The  Congregational 
Training  School  for  Women  is  not 
behind,  for  it  recognizes  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  greater  laboratory  in  the 


world  for  social,  missionary  and 
church  work  than  Chicago. 

The  course  of  study  is  compre- 
hensive: Bible,  Use  of  the  Bible  in 
Public  Address,  Modern  Church 
School,  Graded  Sunday  School,  Cur- 
ricula, Bible  Story-telling,  P^dutl- 
ogy,  Christian  Fundamentals,  Sten- 
ography and  Typewriting,  Chorch 
Efficiency,  Young  People's  Wort, 
Handwork  and  Qames,  Home,  Ex- 
pression, English,  Church  History. 
Missions,  Child  Study,  Psyeholt^y  of 
Religion,  Sociology,  Pariah  Service, 
Economics,  Churdi  in  Modem  So 
ciety,  Parish  Visiting,  Dmmatiwition 
of  Bible  Stones  and  practical  field 
work. 

The  present  Dean  of  the  training 
school  is  Miss  Margaret  Taylor,  The 
graduates  number  fifty-aii  while 
others  have  taken  partial  courses. 
Ten  are  now  holding  positions  ta 
church  assistants.  There  are  nine  on 
the  foreign  field.  Eight  are  wives  of 
pastors.  Six  are  engaged  in  social 
work. 
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In  1920  there  were  but  five  grad- 
uates available  for  Christian  work 
and  to  fill  the  positions  calling  for 
them  each  young  woman  should  have 
been  multiplied  by  ten.  This  year 
there  have  been  requests  for  seventy 
graduates.  How  shall  these  places  be 
filled  by  the  ten  young  women  of  the 
graduating  class  f 

Every  year  there  are  worthy  young 
women  who  desire  the  training  the 
school  offers,  but  who  are  unable  to 
ineel  the  expense.  Scholarship  aid  is 
one  of  the  needs  of  the  training 
school. 

The  Home  Missiouaiy  State  Unions, 
churches  and  individuals  contribute 


times,  calling  on  all  the  church  fam- 
ilies, attending  all  services  and  spe- 
cial activities  of  the  church,  and  co- 
operating with  various  civic  and  re- 
ligious oi^anizations. " 

A  letter  from  a  minister  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  1  am  very  glad  to  write  a  word 
of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  our 
Miss  Q.,  a  graduate  of  your  school. 
She  has  been  an  invaluable  help,  es- 
pecially to  the  Sunday  School.  She 
evinces  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of 
Sunday  School  and  church  problems, 
and  gives  evidence  of  efficient  train- 
ing. I  am  happy  to  commend  her 
pcrsoually,and  to  say  that  the  kind 
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to  the  support  of  the  school. 

For  the  6rst  time  this  summer 
there  will  be  a  summer  session  at  the 
training  school. 

What  are  graduates  doingT  Here 
is  a  list  of  the  tasks  reported  by  a 
I  graduate  in  a  small  Wisconsin 
I   ehnrch: 

"  Grading  the  Suflday  School,  con- 
ducting a  training  ela.is  for  teachers, 
installing  a  thorough  system  of 
Hiurch  records,  starting  a  cradle  roll, 
organizing  a  Camp  Fire  Girls  and 
three  ChriNtian  Endeavor  Societies, 
meeting  with  high  school  girls  for 
physicid    exercise    and    social    good 


of  education  you  seem  to  provide  is 
an  excellent  equipment  for  one  enter- 
ing such  a  field  as  is  hers."  A  lay- 
man in  the  same  church  writesr  "  I 
feci  I  owe  it  to  the  Congregational 
Training  School  to  do  something  for 
them  for  giving  u^  such  a  splendid 
young  woman.  Herewith  find  checlt 
enclosed," 

Another  pastor  said:  "  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  in  the 
strongest  possible  forms  of  the  fine 
work  which  your  school  is  doing. 
One  of  your  graduates,  Miss  C,  who 
has  been  handling  our  Primary  De- 
partment   and    doing    some    parish 
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work  in  coanection  therewith,  has 
been  all  that  we  eonld  desire  as  a 
helper  in  the  field,  I  do  not  know  a 
feature  of  our  Congregational  work 
that  ia  more  necessary  to  the  churches 
than  that  which  is  represented  hy  the 
Women's  Training  School  in  Chi- 
cago." 

"  The  war  made  this  class  quite 
small,"  writes  Dr.  Tuttle,  president 
of  Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma. 
"  They  are  a  class  to  he  proud  of 
even  if  few  in  numhers." 

All  these  young  people  are  earning 
their  way.  The  young  woman  at  the 
right  has  acted  as  secretary  to  Pres- 
ident Tuttle.  She  ia  one  of  a  family 
of  thirteen  children,  three  of  whom 
have  already  graduated  from  King- 
fisher, while  four  are  still  students 
there.  Her  aim  is  to  go  to  the  foreign 
field  as  a  missionary.  The  other 
j-oung  woman  member  of  the  class 
also  expects  to  engage  in  missionary 
work. 


Two  of  the  young  men  look  for- 
ward to  studying  at  Oberlin,  and  en- 
lering  the  ministry.  The  other  ex- 
pects to  go  to  the  foreign  field  under 
the  American  Board.  Df.  Tuttle  may 
well  be  proud  of  this  graduating 
class. 

Principal  Eaton  of  Billings  Polv- 
technic  writes : 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  been  hen? 
a  week  ago  and  seen  the  splendid  lot 
of  young  people  as  they  were  received 
into  the  church — the  largest  number 
ever  admitted  to  the  Polytechnic 
Church  in  any  one  year.  There  were 
fifty-three  in  all.  Quite  a  l&rge  num- 
ber joined  on  confession  of  faith  and 
were  baptized;  others  joined  as  as- 
sociated members,  keeping  their 
membership  in  their  home  churches. 
All  this  makes  our  church  worth 
while,  and  the  good  people  in  New 
England  who  are  putting  their  money 
into  this  school  may  be  assured  it  is 
a  good  investment." 
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The  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL    EXTENSION    SOCIETY 


FOUR  FIVE-MINUTE  TALKS 


^d  T  is  a  fact  that  they  lasted  but 
«l  five  minutes  each,  but  the  talk- 
^9^  ing  was  done  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
P.  Heald,  one  of  our  Sunday  School 
Extension  workers  in  the  Southwest. 
It  ia  also  true  that  the  talks  were  con- 
cerning missionary  work,  and  being 
told  by  a  live  home  missionary  work- 
er, they  really  meant  something  to  all 
wlio  heard  them. 

The  four  brief  messages  were  given 
on  snccessive  Sundays  before  the  First 
Con^T'^gational    Church    School,    El 
Paso,  Texas,  and  much  interest  was 
evidenced.     On  the  fourth 
Sunday,   Mrs.    Heald   was 
speciaUy  invited  into  the 
Primary     Department, 
where    the    little    folks 
handed     her     one    dollar, 
a.sking  her  to  give  it  to  Dr. 
Heald,     to    help    build 
churclieB  or  organize  Sun- 
day Schools,  where  people 
could  learn  how  to  be  good. 
Then  they  were  told  about 
a  Mexican  Mission,  where 
the  roof  has  been  blown  off 
the  building,  and  the  little 
folks  asked  that  their  offer- 
ing might  go  to  that  place. 
It  will  not  put  on  the  new 
roof,  but  it  will  help,  and, 
above   all   other   things,   teach   those 
little  people  the  gladness  of  giving, 
that  otiiers  may  be  helped.     In  the 
picture  one  of  the  group  is  holding  in 
her  hand  a  dollar  bill,  representing 
the  entire  offering. 

Soon  after  this  incident  Mrs.  Heald 
viaited  the  Eaat  El  Paso  Mexican  Mis- 
!iion  in  response  to  an  invitation  to 
addreiK  the  Mother's  meeting,  the  ad- 
dress being  given  in  Spanish.  The 
children  present  recited  Bible  verses 


in  Spanish  and  English,  and  sang 
hymns  they  had  learned  ia  the  Sun- 
day School,  Then  the  workers  served 
atole  of  pinole  (a  thick  drink  made 
from  ground  parched  wheat)  and 
wafers.  It  was  served  under  difficul- 
ties, for  they  had  only  four  glasKes 
(jelly  glasses),  and  these  had  to  be 
washed  for  each  relay.  But  the  gath- 
ering was  inspiring,  and  the  hospital- 
ity genuine. 

Dr.  Maltbie  Babcock,  great  Chris- 
tian, inspiring  preacher,  illuminating 
writer,  penned  these  words : 


"  PLBASE  LET  US  HELP  " 

"  Back  of  the  loaf  is  the  snowy  flour, 
And  back  of  the  flour  the  mill. 

And  back  of  the  tnjll  are  the  wheat  and 
the  shower. 
And  the  Bun  and  the  Father's  will." 

Back  of  the  offering  of  those  happy 
little  Sunday  School  boys  and  girls, 
was  a  desire  to  help  others,  and  the 
underlsnng  purpose  of  those  Mexican 
mothers,  was  a  longing  to  make  the 
world  better.  Such  longing  must  lead 
to  realization. 
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A    NEW    MEXICAN    SUNDAY    SCHOOL   IN    OKLAHOMA 

By  Rit.  WaUam  A.  Roitrti 


Cross  Society.  This  society  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Red  Cross  and  has 
for  its  purpose  the  taking  care  of 
cases  of  need  among  the  Mexican 
people. 

Here  is  a  great  work  well  on  its 
way  to  stability,  filling  a  need  not  met 
in  any  other  way.  Your  missionarj' 
can,  of  course,  give  only  the  tag  ends 
of  his  time  to  it.  It  needs  the  full 
time  of  another  worker.  Such  a  mis- 
sionarj-  working  among  the  Mexicans 
ill  Lawton  could  do  similar  work  in 


^rf  N  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of 
mI    Lawton  there  is  a  Mexican  com- 
^y    niunity  into  which  the  writer 
was  asked  to  go  and  organize  Sunday 
School  work,  with  the  added  purpose 
of    teaching   the   young   people   and 
children  English  and  holding  up  the 
best  ideals  of  American  citizenship. 
This  request  was  complied  with  and 
the  fii'st  meeting  wa.s  held  in  a  Mex- 
ican pool  hall  owned  by  one  of  the 
leading  Mexicans.   For  Ihe  next  meet- 
ing the  back  half  of  a  rooming  house 
was  secured  in  a  more  cen- 
trally located  part  of  the 
Mexican  comraunits'.    This 
room     was     cleaned     out, 
painted  and  benches  built 
before   the    next    Sunday. 
A    reed    organ    fi'om    the 
Congregational    Church   ■ 
was  taken   to  the   mission 
and   for  the  first   meeting 
supplies  Ivft  over  from  tlic 
Sunday  Sehool  in  the  Con- 
gregational    Cliureli     up- 
.town     were     used.       Fifty 
people,    men.    women    iiml 
children    were    pre.sent    at  j 

the    second    meetinsr,    and 
this  attendance  has  been  miiiiilaincd.     Anadarko,   Walters,   Waurika,   Dun- 
On  the  fhii-d  Sunday  the  Mexican     can  and  Chichash — ^working  ont  from 
people  fhemselves  organized  a   Blue     the  town  of  Lawton  as  a  center. 
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STUDENT  SUMMER  SERVICE  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Challenge:  Using  my  life  where  it  wiU  count  the  most  for  the  sum- 
mer months  of  1921. 

UCH  are  the  words  heading  twelve  **  Suggestions  for  Service  *' 
sent  to  the  young  people  who  have  been  commissioned  for  Sunday 
School  Extension  work  during  the  summer  vacation.  Following 
are  the  names  of  these  workers,  their  college  affiliation  and  the  home 
missionary  parishes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned : 


Dorothy  V.  Burton, 
Gertrude  Campbell, 
Hazel  Brownson, 
Jane  Eleanor  Bobbitt, 

Dorothy  Cooper, 

Olive  Pearson, 
Katharine  Thompson, 
Austin  Moore, 
Ralph  B.  Edwards, 
Virgil  E.  Foster, 
Eugene  L.  Roose, 
C.  Frederick  Marden, 
Arthur  A.  Wellck, 
Eugene  Cleavinger, 
Walter  T.  Banks, 
A.  C.  Adams, 


Oberlin 

Oberlin 

Wheaton,  Mass. 

Cincinnati, 

Missionary  School, 

State  Normal  School, 

Vermont, 

Kingfisher, 

New  Hampshire, 

Olivet, 

Tabor, 

Tabor, 

Washburn, 

Dartmouth, 

Carleton, 

Kingfisher, 

Talladega, 

Piedmont, 


Bountiful,  Utah. 
Collbran,  Colorado. 
Corbin,  Kentucky. 

Evarts,  Kentucky. 

Steams,  Kentucky. 

Georgia. 

Star,  North  Carolina. 

Big  Horn,  Montana. 

Montana. 

Wood,  South  Dakota. 

Buffalo,  Wyoming. 

Gary  and  Miller,  Mont. 

Alamo,  North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma. 

Talladega,  Alabama, 

Georgia. 


Other  appointments  are  partially  arranged  for,  the  total  reaching 
about  twenty.  A  wonderfully  attractive  and  rewarding  service  faces 
these  young  people.  How  helpful  they  are  going  to  be  to  other  young 
men  and  women,  and  to  boys  and  girls,  during  the  coming  months. 
What  a  rich  blessing  awaits  them  and  what  a  thrilling  story  of  Christian 
service  they  will  be  able  to  tell  when  they  return  to  home  and  church 
and  college  next  autumn. 


The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  has  made  a  be- 
^nning  in  Legacy  and  Conditional  Gift  Funds,  but  the  lack  of  adequate 
and  permanent  income  makes  the  Society  more  dependent  upon  the  regular 
apportionment. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 
I  give  $- 


to   the    Congregational    Sunday    School 

Extension,  organized  in  New  York  City  in  the  year  1917. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Conditional  Gifts  will  be  accepted  on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  as 
lave  been  agreed  upon  by  all  of  the  denominational  agencies.  For  informa- 
tion regarding  this  plan  of  administering  your  own  estate,  write  to  the 
Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Baker,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  ANNUITY  FUND  for  CONGREGA- 

TIONAL  MINISTERS  and  THE  BOARD 

of  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


SOME  SIGNinCANT  nOURES 

^JTHE  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  reports,  May  31,  receipts  for  the 
ill  month,  $99,358.61;  total  collections  to  date,  $3,135,036.46;  total 
\^   number  of  subscriptions,  excluding  cancellations,  106,835. 

Distributable  net  income  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1921, 
$54,000,  remitted  on  that  day  by  the  Corporation  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil to  the  Trustees  of  the  Annuity  Fund  for  distribution  under  the  two 
plans — the  Original  Plan  and  the  Expanded  Plan — ^both  of  which  are 
endowed  by  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund.  Subscriptions  to  The  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fijnd  as  prepared  in  schedules  for  the  Year  Book,  show  the 
leading  states  as  follows:  Massachusetts,  $1,368,464;  Connecticut, 
$1,252,318;  New  York,  $604,908;  lUinois,  $465,024;  Ohio,  $264,392; 
Iowa,  $253,291;  Minnesota,  $240,674;  Michigan,  $214,166.  Per  capita 
gifts,  based  upon  the  resident  membership  for  the  year  1919 :  Connecti- 
cut, $21.14 ;  New  Jersey,  $17.19 ;  West  Vh'ginia,  $16.27 ;  Missouri,  $11.64 ; 
Massachusetts,  $11.48;  Minnesota,  $11.45;  Southern  California,  $10.50; 
Arizona,  $10.40;  New  York,  $10.28.  Large  gifts  from  individual 
churches :  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  $172,319.06 ;  First, 
New  London,  Connecticut,  $108,891.00;  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New 
York,  $92,547.88;  United,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  $80,574.00; 
Plymouth,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  $78,971.50;  Clinton.  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  $71,045.25;  Center,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  $63,081.50; 
Central,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  $59,808.00;  First,  Naugatuck,  Connecti- 
cut, $58,672.19;  First,  Canandaigua,  New  York,  $55,064.50;  Second, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  $54,237.75 ;  Harvard,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
$51,914.85;  Christian  Union,  Upper  Montclair,  J^w  Jersey,  $50,541.00; 
Whitinsville,  Massachusetts,  $50,321.00;  First,  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
$48,902.00,  a  member  of  the  last  named  giving  also  $5,400  credited  to 
another  church  in  the  list  quoted  above. 

The  Annuity  Fund  reports.  May  31,  new  members  received  for  the 
month  under  the  Original  Plan,  fourteen,  and  under  the  Expanded  Plan, 
ten;  total  certificates  then  in  force:  Original  Plan,  998;  Expanded 
Plan,  45. 

The  Supplementary  Fund  reports  seventeen  ministers  over  fifty- 
five  years  of  age  assisted  through  this  Fund  in  securing  and  maintaining 
membership. 

The  Herring  Memorial  Fund  reports  537  subscriptions,  total 
gift,  $16,572.18. 

The  Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial  Reuep  reports  358 
pensioners,  and  total  receipts  from  January  1st  to  May  31st,  $66,109, 
compared  with  $55,025  last  year. 
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A  NOBLE  GIFT  FROM  HAWAH 


^d  N  preparing  the  report  of  The 
mI  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  Com- 
ml^  mission  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil attention  was  freshly  called  to  the 
quota  of  $50,000  tentatively  assigned 
to  Hawaii  toward  which,  on  May  14, 
there  was  a  record  of  only  one  pledge 
of  $50.  In  a  conference  in  the  mat- 
ter, hdd  that  day,  it  develoi)ed  that 
there  had  been  no  formal  acceptance 
of  the  quota  but  there  was  confidence 
in  the  well-known  spirit  of  loyalty  in 
the  Hawaiian  churches  and  their  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  our  fellow- 
ship. At  that  very  moment  a  mes- 
sage was  speeding  across  the  conti- 
nent bearing  tidings  of  joy,  and  only 
two  days  later  a  package  was  received 
from  Hawaii  which,  on  being  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  $50,250  in  bonds 
and   under  separate  cover  a  remit- 


tance of  $1,356.18,  a  total  of  $51,- 
606.18. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Apnuity  Fund,  May  17,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  expressing  to 
the  friends  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangel- 
ical Association,  through  which  the 
gift  was  transmitted,  our  heartfelt 
appreciation  and  gratitude  with  the 
expression  of  the  hope  that  '*  our 
hearts  and  the  hearts  of  our  brethren 
in  the  Pacific  may  be  knit  together  in 
closer  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship. ' ' 

The  example  of  the  Hawaiian 
churches  in  recognizing  their  respon- 
sibility and  in  discharging  so  prompt- 
ly and  completely  their  part  in  this 
great  work  for  the  ministry  is  com- 
mended to  every  church  in  America. 
Only  as  all  loyally  fulfill  their  respec- 
tive pledges  will  the  end  be  achieved. 


CONCERNING  ^OHE  DOUGHBOY  AND  THE  VETERAN" 


young  and  old,  to  a  like  endeavor 
Another  boy,  by  the  way,  who  had 
a  part  in  creating  a  similar  play,  in 
talking  with  his  teacher  not  long  ago, 
gave  a  lesson  in  the  psychology  of 
the  Christian  life  that  ought  to  be 
learned  by  hundreds  of  thouscmds: 
**  One  reason  why  I  like  this  work  is 
that  it  gives  a  fellow  something  worth 
while  to  do  for  missions.  I  used  to 
hear  my  father  talk  about  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  had  to  be  raised 
and  it  made  what  I  could  give  in 
money  look  pretty  sick.  I  try  to  give 
all  I  can  still  and  in  fact  I  'm  giving 
more  than  I  ever  did.  But  somehow 
this  work  seems  like  more.  You  see, 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  put  myself  into 
that.'*  Whosoever  puts  himself  into 
a  work  is  putting  in  something  of 
more  value  than  silver  or  gold. 


^d  T  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know 
M  that  the  dialogue,  ''  The 
^nCf  Doughboy  and  the  Veteran,'* 
which  was  published  two  months  ago 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  chart 
for  Missionary  Education,  has  proved 
remarkably  successful.  Enthusiastic 
words  of  its  effectiveness  come  to  the 
3fBce.  Probably  there  is  no  better 
svay  to  bring  home  the  significance  of 
the  Annuity  Fund  and  the  Board  of 
ESelief  than  by  its  presentation  be- 
fore Sunday  Schools,  Young  People's 
)rganizations,  or  Missionary  Socie- 
ies.  For  its  original  conception  we 
ire  indebted  to  two  high  school 
K)ys  of  the  South  Church,  Concord, 
•Jew  Hampshire,  under  the  leader- 
hip  of  the  director  of  religious 
ducation.  Their  splendid  example 
ught     to    stimulate    othier    people, 


4«        4«        4« 

SOME  REFRESHING  BITS  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 


From  a  man  who  gave  up  his 
[embebship  in  the  annuity  fund : 

I   was  originally  a  member  of  the 
annuity   Fund  under  the   Original 


Plan,  but  withdrew  my  membership 
three  years  ago.  I  was  a  wise  man 
when  I  joined,  a  fool  when  I  with- 
drew, but  I  have  come  to  my  senses 
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oUce  more.     In  other  words,  I  want 
to  join  over  again.*' 

From  one  of  the  older  men  who 

HAS    recently    taken     MEMBERSHIP: 


it 


I  received  certificate  No ,  en- 
titling me  to  a  place  on  the  Annuity 
Fund  list.  I  am  much  pleased  to 
have  consummated  this  transaction. 
I  strongly  approved  of  the  idea  from 
the  first,  but  I  never  suposed  that  I 
would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
That  I  can  do  so  even  at  my  age  con- 
vinces me  more  fully  how  wise  and 
helpful  a  plan  it  all  was.*' 


From  a  man  receiving  an  unex- 
pected REMITTANCE  ON  HIS  ANNUITT: 

* '  Thank  you  for  the  check  for  $75. 
It  is  like  manna  from  the  skies.'' 

From  a  learned  student  (wauD- 
INQ  SPELLINO) :  "  Sincc  making  the 
Promise  to  Pilgrim  Memorial  fiid  I 
left  the  Congregational  Church  sinee 
that  time  and  therefore  I  withdrew 
iJl  Promises  further  more  the  Bible 
dont  warrent  such  a  Proposition  it  t 
unscriptural.*' 

Yours  truly, 

M , 

International  Bible  Student." 


TRUE  STORIES  FROM  MINISTERIAL  LIFE 


JF  a  Secretary  sometimes  ques- 
tions the  propriety  of  putting 
into  print  the  life  histories  that 
are  revealed  to  him  in  the  natural, 
unconstrained  letters  of  his  corre- 
spondence, he  has  at  least  a  consid- 
erable measure  of  authority  for  such 
action  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  who 
said :  **  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear  that 
preach  ye  upon  the  housetops;"  and 
it  is  necessary  that  that  which  is 
heard  in  the  ear  in  the  siihple  narra- 
tion of  the  lives  of  godly  men  and 
women  should  be  proclaimed  upon 
the  housetops,  in  order  that  the 
great  public  of  our  Congregational 
churches,  who  are  good  at  heart  but 
frequently  inattentive  to  the  call  for 
help,  should  be  made  to  know  the 
splendor  and  the  tragedy  that  lie  just 
beyond  their  gaze.  No  hand  can  be 
too  reverent  that  raises  the  curtain 
which  hangs  between  the  public  and 
those  whom  God  has  called  to  go 
through  great  tribulation.  Just  a 
few  cases  here  and  there  will  illus- 
trate what  is  taking  place  of  patient 
endurance,  faithful  courage,  and  un- 
complaining fortitude  under  suffer- 
ing. 

Reverend   was   a    home 

missionary  in  the  vast  uplifted  state 
of  Wyoming  not  many  years  ago.  He 
had  gone  out  to  that  wide  new  land 
fresh  from  his  seminary  training,  in 


response  to  the  call  for  young  men  tc* 
enlist  for  the  heroic  service  of  build- 
ing the  great  West  into  a  likeneas  of 
the  City  of  God.  While  some  mw 
dream  of  the  wealth  which  should 
make  them  captains  of  industry,  and 
others  have  their  visions  of  power  in 
public  life,  he  dreamed  his  dreams  of 
towns  and  cities  that  should  arise  in 
that  great  new  land  of  the  North 
west,  and  whose  men  and  women 
should  become  the  creators  of  a  new 
state  that  should  do  the  will  of  God. 
He  gave  himself  to  that  toil  with  im 
remitting  zeal  and  with  abounding 
joy.  The  mighty  mountains  of 
Wyoming  uplifted  his  heart  and  the 
deep  valleyB  led  him  more  profoundlj 
into  a  recdization  of  the  things  ^^ 
are  eternal. 

Then  came  the  day  that  changed 
his  life.  As  he  puttered  one  day 
ab6ut  his  shack  there  came  a  eaO 
from  a  distant  camp  for  a  minister-' 
*'  Come  at  once  to  see  a  dying  man 
and  if  necessary  hold  a  funeral^ 
Quickly  his  horse  was  saddled  and 
bridled,  the  few  necessary  words  of 
parting  spoken,  and  the  young  mio 
ister  started  on  his  hard  gruellin? 
ride  to  the  distant  camp.  Hour  afttf 
hour  the  sun  beat  down  until  hot* 
and  man  were  '  almost  exhausted 
Beaching  a  spring  they  both  stooped 
down  to  drink.    The  tragedy  ^  * 
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)roken  life  begins  by  the  brink  of 
hat  spring  which  was  tainted  with 
irsenic!  The  horse,  drinking  freely, 
lied  as  the  result  of  his  draught ;  the 
ninister,  more  restrained,  did  not 
lie,  but  received  within  himself  the 
jeeds  of  a  disease  that  wrought  upon 
lim  year  by  year  until  it  laid  him 
lelpless  on  a  hospital  bed. 

In  the  years  that  followed  that 
fatal  ride  his  wife  was  called  from 
iis  side  into  the  great  world  beyond, 
rhe  children  grew  up  to  high  school 


age,  fighting  for  education- with  in- 
domitable pluck. 

For  years  the  Congregational 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  kept  that 
minister  from  despair  despite  his 
broken  health,  enabled  the  children 
to  remain  in  school,  and  finally  made 
it  possible  for  the  father  to  have  in 
his  dying  hours  a  place  where  he  was 
given  comfort  and  respect  to  the  end. 
He  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the 
faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  him  a  crown  of  righteousness. 


•i*       Pi*       4* 

HE  GIVETH  STRENGTH  TO  THE  FAINT 


SO  our  readers  appreciate  the 
pathos  of  the  answer  that  is 
given  below  to  one  of  the 
questions  asked  by  the  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Belief  of  a  pensioner,  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  whose  tongue  never 
became  accustomed  to  the  English 
language  but  whose  meaning  is  very 
plain.  **  What  is  your  present  aget  '* 
*  Eighty-two  years  old."  **  Condi- 
tion of  health?  "  **  We  is  very  to 
fire  to  grow  weary," 


This  quaint  unconstruable  English 
can  hardly  fail  to  cause  a  smile.  **  We 
is  very  to  tire  to  grow  weary  ''  is  a 
graphic  description  of  the  condition 
in  which  many  of  us  find  ourselves  at 
the  close  of  a  day  or  a  week;  but 
within  three  months  of  the  time  when 
this  aged  minister  had  confessed  that 
he  was  **  very  to  tire  to  grow  weary  '' 
he  was  walking  with  renewed 
strength  the  streets  of  the  eternal 
city. 


•!«        •!«        •{• 

WE  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  A  DAY  MAY  BRING  FORTH 


3  CAN  see  him  now  as  I  did 
when  I  was  a  boy,  an  erect  and 
striking  figure,  a  man  well- 
known  because  of  his  distinguished 
pastorate  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
our  country,  and  honored  by  those 
with  whom  he  labored.  And  yet 
?reat  names,  in  pulpits  reputed  great, 
3o  not  change  the  laws  of  nature, 
rhere  comes  a  "  day  when  the  keep- 


ers of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and 
the  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves. ' ' 
In  his  age,  suddenly  bereft  of  re- 
sources, he  was  thankful  for  the  aid 
that  The  Congregational  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief  was  able  to  give  to 
him — *'  A  thousand  thanks  for  the 
light  and  comfort  brought  to  me  by 
this  kindness.  My  life  now  is  one  of 
great  relief  because  of  the  help.** 


CUKRKNT   RECEIPTS,  BOARD  OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 

For  the  Fipe  Months  Ending  May  3f,  1921 

Churebes 

Women's 

Societies 

Sun.  School 
Y.P.8.C.E. 

Kmoo*9  and 
Conferences 

State 
Societies 

Individuals 

Income  from 

Investmcrlj 

TOTAL 

«0 

921 

12.227.78 
22,825.15 

622.32 
2,148.10 

678.31 
760.47 

1,934.91 
1,301.95 

2,500.29 
4.989.45 

1,451.68 
1.926.15 

25.962.66 
28.519.54 

45,377.95 
62.460.81 

10^7 J7 

1,525.78 

72.16 

2,489.16 

[474.47F 

2,556.88 

1/.082.86 

>*v«ue... 

632.96 

*'o<e~-I>oiiatk>n8,  Conditional  gifts  and  Legacies  received  for  the  permanent  Endowmpnt  during  the  five 

months  ending  May  31.  1921 $6,881.16 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


PAGEANTRY 

JNTEREST  in  dramatic  presen-- 
tat  ion  as  related  to  the  mission- 
ary program  is  constantly  in- 
creasing and  the  following  sugges- 
I  ions  arc  offered  to  any  who  are  plan- 
ninj!  to  use  pageants: 

The  value  of  this  type  of  education 
rests  on  four  important  principles  of 
teaching  and  three  important  matters 
of  practical  strategy.  Pageantrj- 
(lives  the  largest  and  most  demoeratie 
opportvinity  for  the  expression  of  the 
dramatic  instinct.  Every  one  of  us, 
however  veneered  with  conventional 
piety,  has  within  her  an  instinct  for 
dramatic  art  and  a  hankering  for  the 
stage.  We  may  have  real  ability  and 
want  to  show  it;  we  may  have  no 
ability,  bat  we  like  to  be  in  the  show 
none  the  less.  A  well  constructed 
pageant  offers  opportunity  for  both 
geniuses  and  space  fillers.  Dramatic 
presentation  of  a  story  or  an  idea 
again  involves  the  principle  of  self- 
activity  dear  to  every  educator's 
heart.  The  participants  do  not  merely 
Icam  about  a  person  or  event.  They 
reproduce  the  situation  and  by  their 
own  activity  make  the  les.son  real  to 
themselves.  Again,  modern  teaching 
lays  great  emphasis  on  the  principle 
so  picturesquely  stated  by  John  Bun- 
yan,  that  the  famous  town  of  Man- 
Soul  hath  five  gates,  but  the  principal 

' —  ■-  ' 1  as  Eye-Gate.    Movies 

;eresting  than  phono- 
oons  are  more  telling 
).  Visual  portrayal  in 
igeantry  is  much  more 
the  most  skillful  telling 
laic  or  the  reading  of 
le  theme.  The  fourth 
iluc  is  that  of  socialized 
training  people  in  do- 
things  together,  co-op- 


IN  EDUCATION 

eratively.  A  well-prepared  and  well- 
given  pageant  has  high  educational 
value  in  character  and  abili?  to 
work  together,  whereas  a  progmn  of 
little  color  and  recitations  is  sociall.v 
damaging  and  educationally  wortii- 
lesa.  Under  advantages  of  practical 
strat^y  one  would  list  the  using  of  a 
large  number  of  people.  Every  par- 
ticipant in  a  church  or  Church  Sehwl 
activity  becomes  a  booster  for  the  en- 
terprise. Again,  every  person  en- 
gaged ties  some  family  more  closeit 
to  the  work ;  therefore  the  greater  tin- 
numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  anv 
church  activities  the  larger  the 
amount  of  good-will  it  has  to  depend 
upon.  A  third  consideration  is  tb*l 
work  of  this  sort  is  new  and  wdl 
received  and,  therefore,  of  high  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  publicity. 

The  pageant  gives  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  numerous  committees— 
easting,  costuming,  properties,  illami- 
nation,  etc.,  depending  on  the  ^ze  of 
production.  These  call  for  caretnl 
study  on  the  part  of  the  various  com- 
mittees to  secure  the  accuracy,  inter- 
pretations and  effects  desired.  Tlie 
important  characters  will  not  only 
learn  the  lines  they  have  to  say,  bat 
will  often  make  some  study  of  th 
characters  they  are  to  portray.  Tb 
different  groups  will  often  make  sn 
effort  to  understand  the  times,  tn 
know  when,  how,  and  why  the  e^^nts 
transpired  that  they  arc  representing. 
Only  a  few  important  characters  ar^ 
required,  but  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons can  be  worked  in  and  are  re- 
quired for  the  mass  effects. 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  taken  parr 
in  a  missionary  pageant  have  a  mucn 
more  real  feding  for  missions  antl 
sense  of  mis^ons  than  men  who  sim- 
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ply  contribute  in  missionary  offering. 
More  people  will  attend  a  program  or 
service  or  entertainment.  Thus  mis- 
sionary pageants  may  interest  many 
people  who  never  before  would  give 
the  subject  of  missions  the  slightest 
hearing. 

The  Elementary  Teacher  and 
Church  School  Magazine  are  printing 
in  their  columns  from  time  to  time 
some  of  the  best  things  available  in 
religious  pageantry.  The  latter  mag- 
azine is  negotiating  at  the  present 
time  for  the  pageant  **  Bearers  of 
Light,"  originally  produced  at  Red 
Oak  last  fall. 

Even  the  smallest  organizations 
with  the  least  resources  can  find  a 
pageant  that  will  prove  pleasing,  in- 
structive, and  inspiring,  and  the  most 
ambitious  can  find  one  that  will  tost 
their  resources  to  the  limit.  If  you 
don't  find  one  that  suits  you,  write 

one  to  suit  yourself. 

!{•       4*       >!•    - 

TOPIC  FOR  JULY,  I92I 

Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society 

"THE     CHURCH    AND    THE    COM- 

MUNITY  " 

The  United  States  flag  presented  by  a 
member  who  tpves  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
Hymn :      "  O    Beautiful    for    Spacious 

Skies." 

The  Christian  Fla|:  presented  and 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  given. 

Hymn :     "  Faith  of  Our  Fathers." 

Prayer:  Almighty  God  and  Father 
of  all  mankind,  graat  unto  us  a  vision 
of  Thy  love  and  our  responsibility  to 
Thee  and  to  our  community  that  we  may 
find  Thee  in  every  uncared  for  child,  in 
every  home  that  needs  a  knowledge  of 
Thee  and  in  every  man  and  woman 
whose  lives  cry  out  for  Thy  divine  guid- 
ance and  healing.     Inspire  us  to  know 


that  the  hope  of  our  nation  rests  upon 
the  homes  and  the  churches  of  the  land, 
and  that  only  as  we  realize  our  responsi- 
bilities and  enter  into  the  work  of  up- 
lifting and  strengthening  righteousness 
can  our  land  become  truly  great  and 
serve  its  purpose  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Help  us  to  study,  to  know 
and  to  do  Thy  will,  and  those  who  look 
to  us  for  example  and  counsel  and  lead- 
ership may  not  be  turned  aside  by  our 
unpreparedness  and  inefficiency,  but 
come  to  know  Thee  and  give  themselves 
to  Thy  service.  We  ask  in  Christ's  name. 
Amen. 

Statement  in  brief  of  what  the 
C.  H.  M.  S.  stands  for  and  its  woi4c  ex- 
pected to  cover. 

Hymn  or  Solo:    "God  of  Our  Fathers." 

"The  Church  and  the  Community,"  by 
Ralph  E.  Diffendorfer. 

Have  the  chart  or  blackboard  outline 
showing  the  church  as  the  hub  of  the 
wheel  of  community  activities,  such  as 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Select  women 
representing  each  spoke  in  the  wheel  to 
tell  of  the  work  being  done  and  to  what 
extent  the  church  is  inspiring  or  assist- 
ing it,  using  the  textbook  as  a  guide  and 
a  basis  for  drawing  deductions  or  giving 
suggestions.  This  should  make  the  plan 
of  work  being  done  in  the  community 
more  clear,  as  well  as  bring  it  out  where 
more  effort  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  and  the  church.  In  com- 
munities not  having  outside  organiza- 
tions the  textbook  may  be  reviewed  by 
four  women,  who  will  show  how  the 
church  may  become  a  Community  Center. 
If  the  women  for  this  part  could  be 
brought  from  the  various  churches  with 
the  object  of  planning  a  united  effort, 
this  program  would  be  interesting. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the 
leader  for  the  afternoon  should  set  forth 
concretely  any  practical  sug^stion 
which  could  be  put  into  operation  a^^ 
once  and  appoint  committees  to  investi- 
gate conditions  with  a  view  to  improving 
them. 

Hymn :    "  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 


THE  MEETING  AT  LOS  ANGELES 

^?jjT  is  necessary  to  change  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Federation 
lil   at  Los  Angeles,  which  will  be  held  on  the  morning  of  July  6th. 
/i^#       We  hope  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of  delegates,   as 
matters  of  importance  to  the  Woman's  Unions  will  be  discussed. 

A  luncheon  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federation  and  Council  of 
Women's  Boards  will  be  given  on  July  5th.  Some  well-known  people 
will  respond  to  toasts  and  a  delightful  occasion  is  anticipated. 


lU 
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DEPARTMENT   OF 
YOUNG   PEOPLE'S    AND    CHILDREN'S   WORK 


^^IT  WORKED'' 


ASMAIjL  church,  a  body  of  lit- 
tle girls  growing  up  without 
missionary  training  or  instruc- 
tion, no  large  working  capital  with 
whiph  to  start,  the  determination  of  a 
leader  that  something  should  be 
done — these  were  the  elements  out  of 
which  a  children's  missionary  society 
was  constructed  which  has  operated 
successfully.  Its  history  may  be  a 
help  to  others.  The  age  limit  of  the 
children  was  set  at  eight  to  twelve 
years.  Notes  of  invitation  were  sent 
to  all  little  girls  in  the  church  within 
these  ages  inviting  them  to  meet  on  a 
given  afternoon  to  plan  for  a  society 
of  their  own.  The  response  was 
practically  unanimous.  A  simple 
constitution  was  outlined  explaining 
that  they  were  to  work'  for  home  and 
foreign  missions,  and  were  to  send 
their  money  to  their  state  Branch 
and  Union.  Each  member  signed  her 
name  to  this  constitution,  and  new 
members  as  they  were  added  went 
through  the  same  formality.  Two 
oflRcers  were  chosen,  a  secretary  to 
call  the  roll  and  to  keep  the  minutes 
and  a  treasurer  to  care  for  the  money. 
These  officers  were  elected  by  ballot 
and,  with  a  little  guidance,  the  chil- 
dren showed  surprisingly  good  judg- 
ment in  selection.  A  system  of  *'  ro- 
tation in  office  '*  was  inaugurated 
that  new  officers  might  be  trained 
each  year.  The  name  "  Sunshine 
Band  "  was  chosen  and  Saturday 
afternoon  agreed  upon  for  the 
monthly  meeting. 

From  this  simple  beginning  most 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained. 
The  attendance  was  uniformly  good, 
helped  in  part  doubtless  by  the  simple 
treat  that  was  sometimes  furnished. 
At  each  meeting  a  short  Bible  story 


and  the  Lord's  Prayer  repeated  in 
concert  were  the  opening  service.  The 
little  secretary  called  the  roll  and 
read  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  which  were  duly  approved 
The  most  exciting  part  of  each  pro- 
gram was  the  offering,  for  this  was 
dropped  into  a  jug  which  was  never 
opened  until  the  treasurer  broke  it  at 
the  close  of  the  year  amid  cxdted 
guesses  as  to  how  much  it  might  con- 
tain. The  middle  section  of  the  meet 
ing  was  the  missionary  story,  a  home 
story  one  month,  a  foreign  one  the 
next.  The  *  *  Here  and  There  Stories " 
were  used.  Then  came  the  dearly 
loved  work-hour.  Scrapbooks  weit 
made,  patchwork  basted,  reins  knittfti 
picture  postcards  pasted  together,  lit- 
tle china  dolls  dressed,  bean  ba^ 
stitched — all  to  be  sent  to  our  mission 
schools.  Piece  bags,  left  over  bits  of 
yam,  scraps  of  ribbon,  bits  of  ero 
tonne  furnished  the  necessary  matp 
rials  for  most  of  this  work.  Som*^ 
years  an  entertainment  was  given  t' 
put  more  money  into  the  treasort 
and  each  spring  the  treasurer  caw- 
fully  forwarded  the  money  raised  to 
the  Branch  and  Union,  receiving  with 
great  pride  the  return  receipt. 

Each  little  girl  in  the  church  as  she 
grew  up  looked  forward  to  **  belong 
ing  "  to  the  Sunshine  Band,  each  it 
turn  when  she  reached  the  age  limit 
was  proudly  promoted  into  the  neit 
older  group.  In  spite  of  changes  it 
leaders  the  society  flourished. 

The  plan  is  so  simple  that  it  can  b? 
used  anywhere.  We  know  that  it  will 
succeed — because  "  it  worked.*' 


The  Pilgrim  League  of  New  YoA 
met  every  1921  goal. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Irrlng  C.  Uaylord,  TreoMurer  287  Fourth.  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  May,  1921 
The  Daniel  Hand  Edaeatlonal  Fond  for  Colored  People 

ncoroe  for  May  from  Inveatments $11,300.85 


Previously   acknowledged 


38,491.19 
149,792.04 


Current  Receipts 


KASTERN  DISTRICT 
lAINS— I4S2.68. 

Aakom:  Sixth  Street  Ch.,  2.86.  Bangor:  All 
k)al«  Ch.,  Junior  Auxiliary.  80;  J.  H.  C,  75. 
lelfast:  Mrs.  M.  B.  B.,  package  Koods  for  Sa- 
uda  Seminary.  Cumberland  Mills:  Warren 
:h.:  W.  M.  8.,  goods  for  Greenwood  8,  C.  Bast 
IsehUw:  Miss  C.  B..  for  Fort  Berthold  Mission  1. 
Obwerth:  Mrs.  B.  B.  W.,  package  goods  for 
^luda  Seminary.  Gorham:  W.  M.  S.,  goods  for 
ire«nwood.  S.  a  Orland:  Ch.,  80.  Portland: 
I.  M.  G..  10.62;  a  S.  Class,  box  goods  for 
ithens.  Ala.;  State  St.  Ch.,  Mission  Circle, 
loepltal  supplies  for  Greenwood,  S.  C;  WUUston 
Jh-,  two  boxes  goods  for  Greenwood,  a  C. 
loeklaad:  Mrs.  A.  B.  T..  package  goods  for 
(aloda  Seminary.  Waterrille:  First  Ch..  84.45. 
WeNtbrook:  Ch..  8.75.  Wiecasset:  Sunbeam 
:iub.  package  goods  for  Athens.  Ala.  Wood- 
«rds:  Ch..  bbl.  goods  for  Marlon.  Ala.  flie 
JengregatkHml  Conference,  by  George  F.  Cary. 
rreaaorer,  57.65.  The  Woman's  Homo  Mlsslon- 
iry  Union  of  Maine.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Leach.  Treasurer. 
S7.26. 

S'KW   UAMP8H1RK— 1788.73. 

Concord:  I^  M.  Soc.  two  boxes  goods  for 
Harton.  Ala.  East  Derry:  First  Oh^,  8.50. 
iaochester:  For  Lexington.  Ky..  1.68.  Rindge, 
Plrst  Ch..  50.  TUton:  O.  G.  M..  for  Straight 
:onege.  5.  The  New  Hampshire  Female  Cent, 
tsetltatlon  and  Home  Mlselonary  Union,  by 
Miss  Annie   A.    McFarland.   Treasuser.    723.60. 

rCRMONT— $1,317.71. 


Mrs.  M.  A.  K.,  for  Dorchester 
Vcademy.  4.25.  Bennington:  North  Ch..  12.48. 
DemwaO:  First  Ch.,  6.85.  DanvUlo:  Ch..  50. 
Oerby:  Ch,,  1.60.  Dnxbnry:  South  Ch.,  1.50. 
[ilover:  West  Ch.,  3.89.  GoUford:  Ch.  7.50. 
lardwick:  a  a,  2.85.  Hyde  Park:  Ch..  1.59. 
[rasbarg:  Ch.,  6.  Mlddlebnry:  Ch..  5.55. 
lorheeter:  Ch.,  8.40.  Saxton*s  River:  Ch.,  21. 
ieath  Hero:  Ch..  4.77.  Walllngford:  South  Ch.. 
-IL  Waterford:  Ch..  1.60.  Weetfleld:  Ch..  6.80. 
Windsor:  Old  South  S.  S..  8.46.  Woman's  Home 
Hisaloaary  Union  of  Vermont.  Mrs.  Max  L. 
'owell.  Treasurer.   1,169.01. 

fA88ACHU8]BTTS— 14.129.37. 

(I>oiiations  8.088.29.  Legacies.  1.041.08.) 
Ameebnry:  Main  St.  8.  8..  for  Saluda  Semi- 
nary. 25.  Athol:  A.  8.  C  1;  A.  8..  1.,  for 
Hralght  College:  C.  C.  F.,  for  Straight  Col- 
e^e.  2:  G.  EL  8..  for  Straight  College.  2.  Attle- 
•ore:  M.  L.  T.,  for  Straight  College,  6.  BeTorly: 
Jane  St.  Ch.,  72;  8.  8..  9.19.  Boston:  H.  F.. 
•P.;  Immanuel-Walnut  Avenue  Ch..  C.  B.  Soc. 
or  Straight  College,  2.50:  Mrs.  M.  B.  A..  2.; 
.Irs.  K.  K..  for  Straight  College.  1;  Old  South 
:h..    Auxiliary,    for    Ryder    Memorial    Hospital, 


150.  Brookfleld:  M.  S..  for  Lexington.  Ky..  7.48. 
Brooklyne:  C.  F.  K..  for  S.  A.,  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 12;  Leyden  Ch..  197.93.  Cambridge:  Pil- 
grim Ch..  32.89.  Charlemont:  W.  W.  P.,  for 
Straight  College.  1.  Cununlngton:  Village  Ch.. 
20.  Danvers:  Mrs.  E.  B.  L.,  10.  Dorchester: 
Harvard  Ch..  88;  Second  Ch.,  72.67.  East- 
hampton:  Ch..  110;  A.  A.  F..  for  Straight  Col- 
lege. 6;  F.  H.  U..  for  Straight  College.  2;  L. 
A.  O..  for  Straight  College,  2.  Enfield:  G.  R.  H., 
for  Straight  College,  3.  Everett:  First  Ch.. 
64.87.  Fan  River:  First  Ch..  Service  Class,  for 
Straight  College.  5.  Framlngham:  Grace  Ch., 
58.60;  Plymouth  Ch.,  48.  Granville:  J.  B.  D.. 
for  Straight  College.  10.  Greenfield:  L.  W.  W.. 
for  Straight  College.  5.  Holbrook:  Ch..  8.33. 
Honsatonlc;  L.  N.  B.,  1;  B.  J.  G.,  for 
Straight  College.  1;  Pilgrim  Circle.  25.  Hyde 
Park:  First  Ch..  99.'  .Leverett:  8.  8..  2.49. 
LoweU:  "A  Friend  in  Lowell,"  75.  Medford: 
Mystic  Ch.,  26.07.  Medway:  Village  Ch..  8.  8.. 
1.26.  Melrose:  First  Ch.,  54.87;  First  8.  S. 
15.23.  Middleboro:  Central  Ch.,  20.16.  Mlllbury: 
Second  Ch..  35.87.  MIU  River:  Mrs.  C.  B.  B.. 
for  Straight  College.  1.  Milton:  Mr.  A.,  for 
Florence.  Ala..  2.  Montague:  First  Ch.,  24.34. 
Newton:  Bliot  Ch.  S.  S..  80.  Newton  Upper 
Falls:  M.  It.,  for  Straight  College.  2.  No.  Ando- 
ver:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  H..  for  Straight  Col- 
lege.   2.     Otis:   H.   F.   H..    for   Straight   College. 

1.  Peabody:  Mrs.  B.  G.  H..  10.  PlttAfleld: 
E.  H.  R..  for  Talladega  College,  5.;  Pilgrim 
Memorial  8.  S..  5.16;  Second  Ch..  for  Talladega 
College,  16.  Reading:  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  for  Marion 
Ala..  4.  Rosllndale:  Girls'  Helpful  Circle.  2. 
Roxbury:  Mrs.  F.  L.  F..  50:  Highland  S.  S.. 
33.59.  Salem:  C.  A.  L..  4.50.  Shelbume  Falls: 
H.  W.  K..  for  Straight  College.  1.  Sonthboro: 
Ch..  1.  South  Egremont:  First  Ch..  4.50. 
Hpringfleld:  M.  R.  I.,  for  Straight  College,  1. 
Stockbrldge:   M.    A.    B..    for   Talladega   College. 

2.  Swampscott:  Books  for  Athens.  Ala.  TopU' 
field:  Mrs.  B.  P..  for  Florence,  Ala.,  1.  Towns- 
end:  S.  S..  4.42.  Wakefield:  First  Ch..  594.33. 
Wolpole:  East  Ch..  22.50.  .Wareham:  Ch.,  49; 
S.  S..  2.  Watertown:  Phillips  Ch..  27.27;  Phil- 
lips S.  S..  10.  Webster:  Miss  A.  P..  box  goods 
for  Marion.  Ala.  Wellesley:  Ch..  86.92;  M.  C. 
F..  for  Forf  Brrthold  Mission.  5.  Westboro, 
Ch..  9.56.  Westfleld:  Mrs.  H.  A.  M..  for  Straight 
College.  1;  Second  Ch..  10.  West  Newbury: 
••Friends."  for  Straight  College,  16.  West 
Hprlngfield:  Mrs.  H.  M.  S,.  5.  Westwood: 
Islington  Ch..  1.4  3.  Whitman:  First  Ch., 
47.52.  WlUlamstown:  Rev.  W.  S.  B..  for 
Straight  College.  1.  Wllminaton:  Ch..  14.  Win- 
chester: First  Ch..  25C.  Wobum:  S.  S.,  box 
goods  for  Talladega  College.  Worcester:  Cen- 
tral   Ch.,    842. 

Legacies 

Boston;  Bmmellne  Cushing.  for  Talladega 
College,  50;  Magnolia:  George  A.  Upton.  1.260.00 
(Reserve  Legacy,  833.34).  416.66.  Newton:  L. 
K.  Cutting,  1.316.92  (Reserve  Legacy  741.60), 
574.42. 
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FBNNSTLVANIA— I16.1G. 

e  Ch.,  G.G7.     Pratldcnce:  AudHinild:    WdIbH    ch..    11. in.      PblbdcIpUa: 

1  C'oll«(c.   Id;   H.-nen<->^iiL  Mra.   H.   D.    ]..   (or  SEralghl  Call>e>,    10.     Baek- 

o.   a..    •-.  dale:  M.  Soc.  tor  Stratfhl  CoLlece,    B. 

CENTKAI.    1H8TK11T 

tONNECTICUT-I.MIt  DI8THICT    OF   COLUMBIA_,M  ,1,. 

,    .  (Vuhluton:    H.    F.    W.,    tor    T>l1ad«>ii    Col- 

(Donstlom.    ill, 17,      Legaty,    163. S7,)  lege,  IbTH.  M.  Boo.,  packaca  fooda  (or  Saluda 

BcrllB'.    Aid    Soc.    S7;    C.    S.,    tor    Leilnglon.  Seminary. 


Canterbury : 
Cslnmbls:^ 

'  Hin," 


l»e.    Cb.    W.    11. 


ChcMer:_Ch..    e.      ColchMteri  _ 

p  Rl»* 


fi*   Uri    L    St    J     H      Tor  Slrsliht  College.   !6:  rieaaani   Hill,    iBun.,    ».     UDeriu;   H.    Boc.  [or 

TalcQIt    aireet    S.    S      Lincoln    Memorial      G'    W  Islington.    Ky..    £.t7;    United    Ch..    by    A.    H.    C. 

W    J      (or  Talladegi  College     10       UanVbeateri  11      f^tb  Mewbory:  8.  8..  I.«l.     Tolado:  Flr.t 

Socund  Ch.,  17.60,  Mrrideo:  First  Ch..   SS6.  Ml.  Ch.,  LW.  (ooda  (or  Uoorhead.  Ml»8. 

Citnail:  8.   S.,   tor   I>eilngton.  Ky..   IB.  Nm*u«-.  WomsD'a    Hams    MlHlonary    UbIob    «I    OUa, 

O.  E.  Soc.  (or  (bvgory  Institute,  IV^NewBrlUln:  Mrs    Arthur  M.    wmiami.  Treasurer.    ll.Sll.l*^ 


I.  N«*  l^uiaa 


ID.     TsrrliiatDn:  M.  H.  a.,  (or  S.  A.,  at 
Normal    ScliDol,    e.      WalUnalord:    I.    I 

waili'R    D     S,   (or"8iralghl   College.    I.     "wSt       oiSd  "Rapldii^'Mra"  B!'.*j"a*'paekaS 
Hartford:  Mrs.   B.   H.  A...  auba.   three  yeara  to       lor    Saluda    Sflmlnary.    N.    C;    Ura.     S. 


HICIIIGAW— I77B.31. 


goods  (or  Atbena,  A  [a,     HndMI 
Ala.      I^nilag::    UayHowi 


Lrgaclea 
i.U.      Weal    Hsrilord:    Myron 


■h    Ch.    WoiDSD-a    League,     (or 
10;    Lewis    Avo.    Ch..    package 

"^W.  N.   b'..  for  Taflad^a'  Col- 
aloi    First    Ch.,     12l>.      Cuuuui: 


W,  S,  (o'r  atralghl  College.  6    Lyaaadert  Ch.. 
HlddlMown:    First    Ch..     16;    North    a'"et 

.   vernoo   Halghte:   Jr.    C,    E.    Boc'    (or   Fort 


Mieblaan  CoDsrecaUDiiiil  Cenfarcncv:  liy  Us*. 

J.  W.  Sulhsrland.  Treaaurer.   I476.BS. 

WouBH'a  Udbs  MlaaloBUT  Vmhom  of  Mlchku, 
by   Mrs.    L.   8.   Towler,   Treasurer.   ISO;   also  (or 

WB8TBRN    DianUCT 
ILUNOIS— le.7Il.lT. 

<DonBlloIis,   1, 111. IT,      LegaclBS,    E.tlO.OD.) 

t_Ch.,  10.41. 
70:  Brya 


ikport,  C 
14.       Ottawa:      Firs 
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wti).  Min.  Bed  Oak;  W. 
"r  Boorhead.  MiM..  60.^^ 
VISCOMBIN— tGT.Dl. 

BBdeavor:  s.  a.  i.ts. 
or  3ilDdi  St-mlnarr,  to. 
njlOB.    Ky,.    J.Bt.      Am, 

I IM  N  EHOTA— -( 1 14.  T« . 

>■:     Ulwlonar/    Soc.. 
UJH.  Dodae  Cutari 


PACIFIC    DISTRICT 
CAUFORNIA     (MORTHBRN>— use  BO. 
AnttKb:      1  OB.        BcpkIs:      £05       Berl 

MiirtlBa:  11. «3.  Omkluid;  Frullvale  'a< 
».ai:  Oraca.  H7:  Pllirlm.  4.32.  OrovUle, 
Paclflo  Utdvi.  UayflDwar.  32. «i.  ralo 
'"■'    _  Petalonu:   ES.16,      nttaburc    a. IB. 


r  NortberB  Cat.,  i 


W.  H.  H.  U. 

CALIFORNIA 


"r'ilu.lT.: 


II^«SOtlR^M<».tl 


■  Home  HlMton 


r  UnioB  «(  Bo.  Call- 


lflB>    Collase.    uinnbaldt:    "A 

,  (ir  p'roc'o'ASdemy'f'roio. 
:  D.  O.  C.  toT  TalladBsa  Col- 

.lladag'a  CollBBB.  Vauir  rt>ll»i 
G.t>.      WdllBctan:    FlrsI    Ch.. 

■    CoDcncattoBnl    Conlaraim : 


iHndi    HlKhLad 


iDile  Chapel.'  t 
Orecon   Cfe:    Z 


:    Cenln 


A:  Ch..  i." 
(RTH  DAKOTA—I  10. 
Kduu-i    Hone   Mh 
akota:    by    MIm    Bei 


rforfiilki  Flrat  Ch.,  s.  On 
a..     SO.       RmI    CiDDd:    Ch 

W»i>liiK  Wmtar:   Ch.. 


Hane   MlaaloiiBrr    Vnli 


[LAHOMA— flE.DO. 
HcAlcrtor:  W.  H.  L.,  (or  Str 
I   K.   B.   ROWE,  ^reajnirsr.   I 

roiuxo— ti.en. 


(KANBAS— tl.^ 


THB  SOVTU  *c 


•t    Ohio: 
«r.uu.    ^.     n.,,,»x..a.     ireaaurer,    (20.88. 
K  ENTU  CHY  — 12.70. 

Throucb  the  W.  H.  M.   U.   ot  Oblo:   by 
Arlhur    b     Willlami,    Treasurer.    IS.TO. 
NOBTH    CAROLINA— t2H7. 

lace,  (.  CuHr'o  HUli:  Ch.."a.70:  LJncoln". 
rtB).  Blfh  PolDlt  Ch..  Uncoln  MemarJa 
BlB(>a  llltu- 
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TKNNBSSKB— 116  110,  u'^    "b^'sd"    ^' 

•  lUMkiMuy  DkIob  at  laoBeMM:  TBXAS— tlt.Of. 

rufc  Treuurer.  tlO.  BrmrMrillei     A.     O.     M ,     for    PlmMl  aiil 

)«.i)D.  Tcnn..    1.      DbUu:    C«nlr>l    Cb.,    tt-     Hi  "In 

I      IT      •       f„.     in...     Hnr—.i  Houaton  DIatrlct  AiKidKIJan  ol   Conc'l  Cb,  tdi 

J.     c.     A..     lor    AiiBD     normal  TllloUon   Co11b«b,    11.M.     Puis:    W.   H.  U.  to 

FLORIDA— *)M,SS. 
Arch  Crflak:  i 


•joiieee.   o-   «     i.     .n      —r    i  aiis'aBgVtou^BWii"        ■ in.".-"."^.L ."  r..."."'FlrM' c'h.'. 

T1ult<«Mi 'Uri,  i(.  a,  R..  (or  Taliadrdu  ,      '  £■   MHylon.  _10  M-    _"f!  ■■  *™4^£, > 


^  J.,    (nr    Toii»aloo    Colla«a.    19. 
Dr    SCrslaht    Collaaa.'    G. 

POKTO  Bieo— »»i. 


ED     Ackdamr.     LUi     Public    ( 
'Ht  TunpL     bala:  Llltle  Zloa'A-'lt 


iii(bt    Collaaa, 


*it.si'.: 

r  BECEIPTS  FOR  MAI.  IRI 

Donatloiu   IM.tU.ll 

Le«80la.    ■    ^"'■'i 

Toul    mm  " 

BDHHAItY  OF  BBCBIFTa  RIGHT  MOIRU 

!aas^°'". '■.'"■! :":"':":  :^g 
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THE  SURVEY  FOR  J92J4922 

^5f  HE  Survey  of  the  Missionary  and  Educational 
U^  Work  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  all  the 
world  for  1921-1922  will  be  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber issues  of  "  The  American  Missionary  "  and  "  The 
Missionary  Herald."  This  plan  will  be  more  economi- 
cal than  the  one  pursued  for  the  past  two  years,  and  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  insure  a  wider  use  of  the  publi- 
cation upon  the  part  of  our  church  constituency. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Burton,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  assisted  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Richards, 
D.D.,  Eklitorial  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Church 
Building  Society,  and  by  representatives  from  the  other 
Missionary  Societies  will  constitute  the  Editorial 
Board,  under  whose  direction  the  Survey  will  be  pre- 
pared and  printed,  as  indicated  above. 

Pastors  and  others  receiving  copies  of  the  maga- 
zines containing  the  Survey  are  urged  to  preserve  them 
for  subsequent  use.  The  material,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared with  the  utmost  care,  while  not  so  full  and  exten- 
sive as  before,  will  be  found  to  supplement  information 
contained  in  the  issues  of  the  last  two  years.  Additional 
copies  of  the  publication  will  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  churches  during  the  fall  and  winter  upon 
application  by  pastors  and  other  church  leaders  to  the 
office  of  the  Commission  on  Missions,  287  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 


CONGREGATIONAL 

WORLD  MOVEMENT 


THE    CONGREGATIONAL   WORLD   MOVEMENT  TRANS- 
EERRED  TO  THE  COMMISSION  ON  MISSIONS 


^^HE  Congregational  National  Council  which  met  at  Los  Angelos  July  hA 
ill  to  8th  took  action  merging  the  Congregational  World  Movement  C<kd- 
\0F  mission  with  the  Commission  on  Missions.  The  latter  Commisson, 
which  has  hitherto  consisted  of  twenty-Uiree  members,  and  has  served  mainly 
in  a  judicial  capacity,  is  enlarged  to  fifty-six  members  and  given  a  more  repre- 
sentative character.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  Council  is  a  manber  of 
the  Commission  ex  officio.  Of  the  remaining  fifty-five,  sixteen  are  at  large, 
nine  represent  the  societies  and  other  organizations,  twenty  are  from  the 
constituent  states,  and  ten  are  representatives  from  groups  of  states  that  are 
not  independent,  including  the  colored  state  organizations,  the  German  to* 
eral  Conference  and  the  Scandinavian  Conferences.  The  program  of  promo- 
tion iiistituj;ed  and  prosecuted  by  the  Congregational  World  Movanent  is 
committed  to  this  enlarged  Commission. 

The  members  of  the  newly-constituted  Commission  present  at  Los  Angdes 
met  after  their  election  and  elected  the  present  Congregational  World  More 
ment  staff  for  two  years.  The  Congregational  World  Movement  will  cease  to 
function  under  its  present  name  on  or  before  November  1st.  Unless,  or  until, 
otherwise  determined,  the  newly  constituted  organization  will  be  known  as 
.the  Commission  on  Missions. 


SUCH  AS  WE  HAVE 

^STk  UBING  the  period  of  intense  and  prolonged  heat  in  lower  New  Tort 
mv\  last  July,  the  owner  of  an  ice  cream,  soda  fountain  and  lunch  room  came 
Sm^  out  on  the  sidewalk  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  Twelve  or  fifteen  boys,  aged 
eight  to  twelve,  were  visible  from  his  viewpoint.  Summoning  one  of  them, 
who  looked  and  acted  as  if  he  expected  to  be  reprimanded  for  some  mis- 
demeanor, the  dispenser  of  the  artide  so  dear  to  the  boy's  appetite — unfortu- 
nately made  less  available  by  the  (Jovemment  luxury  tax — asked  a  few  ques- 
tions. Soon  a  generous  smile  appeared  on  the  boy's  face  as  he  comprehended 
the  purpose  of  the  man.  *'  Come  on  over,"  was  his  cheerful  direction  to  his 
solicitous  companions.  One  by  one  the  boys  filed  into  the  room  of  the 
proprietor,  and  when  last  seen  by  the  spectator  who  tells  this  story  were 
eagerly  devouring  the  contents  of  the  well-filled  dishes  of  ice  cream  which 
were  gratuitously  set  before  them  on  the  tables  of  the  lunch  room. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  usual  spirit  and  practice  of  the  owner  of 
this  ice  cream  dispensary,  for  the  time  being  he  was  following  illustrious 
leadership.  He  saw  the  plight  of  those  boys  and  realized  what  they  greatly 
desired  on  that  hot  day.  He  may  and  he  may  not  have  been  the  possessor  of 
considerable  resources.  The  likelihood  is  that  he  eked  out  only  a  precarious 
living  from  his  small  business;  but  he  had  enough  ice  cream  to  share  with 
those  boys  and  still  have  sufficient  left  to  supply  his  customers.  '*  Such  as  I 
have  give  I  unto  thee.''  That  attitude  and  conduct  generally  assumed  and 
considerately  practiced  would  make  the  world  very  diflferent  from  what  it  is. 
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FOLLOW-UP  WORK  IN  RAISING  THE  APPORTIONMENT 

GST  Congregational  churches  have  made  some  sort  of  an  effort  to  raise 
the  amount  suggested  to  them  as  their  share  of  the  Five  Million  Dollar 
Missionary  Apportionment.  Two  or  three  suggestions  are  offered 
with  the  aim  of  helping  the  churches  that  have  not  succeeded  in  raising  the  full 
amount  or  that  have  made  no  attempt  thus  far  to  meet  their  apportionments: 

1.  Often  a  pastor  may  succeed  in  materially  increasing  the  contributions 
of  his  church  to  missions  by  presenting  personally  an  appeal  to  a  few  of  his 
people.  Especially  may  he  render  a  valuable  service,  both  to  missions  and 
individuals,  by  going  to  such  of  his  people  as  are  able  to  give  but  have  never 
been  really  interested  in  the  missionary  opportunity.  The  success  in  a  given 
instance  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  confidence  which  the  person 
approached  has  in  his  character,  information  and  judgment. 

2.  A  presentation  and  an  appeal  may  be  made  in  behalf  of  our  mis- 
sionary enterprise  by  some  representative  of  the  co-operating  Societies,  to  be 
followed,  with  the  consent  and  in  the  presence  of  the  pastor  or  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  church,  by  solicitations  of  gifts  from  those  better  able  to 
make  up  the  amount  needed. 

3.  In  many  churches  where  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  the 
Apportionment  the  amount  could  easily  be  secured  if  some  one — preferably 
the  pastor — ^would  tell  the  people  the  facts  as  to  our  missionary  work  at  a 
regular  Sunday  morning  service  and  ask  them  then  and  there  to  assume  their 
share  of  the  common  ta^  and  privilege. 

Surely  the  need  is  so  great  and  the  crisis  so  imminent  that  na  pastor  or 
church  ofScer  will  be  content  to  be  negligent  or  half-hearted  with  reference  to 
the  Apportionment. 


PLANNING  TEffi  YEAR'S  WORK 

PASTORS  differ  greatly  in  relation  to  the  plans  they  make  for  the  year's 
work.  Some  plan  minutely  and  conprehensively,  even  to  selecting  texts 
and  making  sermon  outlines  a  year  ahead,  beginning  with  September. 
Others  scarcely  ever  know  from  week  to  week  what  lines  of  thought  and 
endeavor  they  will  pursue.  Between  these  two  extremes  are  many  who,  while 
they  do  not  make  themselves  the  slaves  of  their  plans,  yet  have  definitely  in 
mind  certain  interests  which  they  are  to  promote  during  the  active  period  of 
the  church  year. 

Some  place  should  be  found  or  made  in  the  pastor's  plans  for  a  careful 
and  full  consideration  of  such  subjects  as  the  following :  The  church's  member- 
ship— ^is  it  unified,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  service  and  organized  so  as  to 
accomplish  the  best  results?  The  church's  work  in  the  community — is  there 
anything  that  it  can  and  ought  to  do  to  improve  existing  conditions  T  The 
missionary  opportunity  and  obligation — does  the  church  understand  the 
world's  need  and  is  it  ready  to  accept  its  fair  share  of  responsibility  and  seek 
to  raise  through  the  Every  Member  Canvass  or  otherwise  its  apportionment! 
What  more  can  be  done  to  promote  missionary  education  and  stewardship 
through  the  church's  ministrations!  What  is  the  best  time  and  what  are  the 
methods  most  likely  to  succeed  in  prosecuting  a  Campaign  of  Evangelism  ! 

Plenty  of  leeway  should  be  left  for  unexpected  exigencies,  both  local  and 
world-wide,  that  are  sure  to  arise  during  the  year,  but  obviously  a  more  or 
less  elastic  schedule  ought  to  be  made  out  and  followed  if  the  year's  endeavor 
is  to  avoid  the  charge  of  scrappiness  and  show  results  worthy  of  such  an 
organization  as  a  live  Christian  church. 
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SOME  nOURES  FROM  THE  1920  YEAR-BOOK 

TIm  Twenty  Churches  Maldns  Largest  Accessions  in  1920 

Place  Church  Pastor 

Bridflieport,   Conn United    William   Horace    Day 270 

Brooklyn,  N.   Y Nazarene    Henry   H.   Proctor 257 

Providence.   R.    I Central    Arthur  H.   Bradford 216 

Long  Beach,,  Cal First    Henry  K.  Booth 211 

Springfield,  Mass South    J.  Gordon  Gilkey 195 

New  York,  N.  Y North   William  H.  Kephart IK 

Jersev  City,  N.  J First    H.  L.  Everett 167 

Pasadena.   Cal First    ...Daniel    F.    Fox 164 

Lincoln,  Neb Zion,   German (No  Pastor  griven) 150 

Brooklyn.  N.   Y Tompkins  Ave J.   Percival   Huget 155 

Cleveland,   O Hough  Ave H.   S.   Fritsch 153 

Cleveland,   O Archwood  Ave R.    B.    Blyth 150 

Los  .Angeles,  Cal First    Carl   S.   Patton 149 

Nutley,  N.  J St  Paul's  Robert  C.   Falconer 149 

Norfolk.   Neb First    John  H.   Andress 147 

Sioux  Falls,  N.  D L.    W.    Fifield 147 

San  Francisco,  Cal First    James   L.    Gordon 145 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y Flatbush  Lewis  T.   Reed 1S7 

Springfield,    Mass Faith  R.   J.    Goddard W 

New  York,  N.  Y Broadway  Tabernacle  . . .  Charles  E.  Jefferson 136 

Pontiac,  Mich Milo  J.  Sweet 136 

^  Comparisons 

Churches: 

Number  of  churches  January  1,  1920 5,959 

Churches  added  during  1920 61 

Churches  dropped  during  1920 96 

Net  loss 36 


Number  of  churches  January  1, 1921 5,924 

Number  of  churches  A.  B.  C.  F.  M 671 


Grand  total 6,595 

Membership: 

Number  of  Members  January  1,  1920 808,266 

Admitted  during  1920 71,857 

Dismissed  during  1920 60,898 

Net  gain 10,959 

Number  of  members  January  1,  1921 819,225 

Men  and  Women  in  Church  Membership: 

Men  members  January  1,  1920 291,092 

Men  members  January  1,  1921 295,306 

Gain 4,214 

Women  members  January  1, 1920 517,174 

Women  m^nbers  January  1, 1921 523,919 

Gain  6,745 
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Admitted  on  Confession  of  Faith: 

Admitted  during  1919 

Admitted  during  1920 

Increase    


33352 
39^22 


Sunday  Schools: 

Number  of  members  January  1, 1920 
Number  of  members  January  1, 1921 

Gain 


728,619 
743,632 


Men's   O rganizations : 

Number  of  organizations  January  1,  1920 
Number  of  organizations  January  1,  1921 

Gain 

Number  of  members  January  1, 1920 

Number  of  m^nbers  January  1, 1921 

Gain 


1,460 
1,472 


8639r 
94,336 


Younff  People's  Societies: 

Number  of  orgranizations  January  1,  1920 , 
Number  of  organizations  January*l,  1921 

Loss  

Number  of  members  January  1,  1920 

Number  of  members  January  1,  1921 


2,693 
2,691 


104388 
107,522 


Gain 


Admission  to  Membership  on  Confession  of  Faith: 
Number  of  churches  which  received  10  or  fewer. 

Number  of  churches  which  received  11-25 

Number  of  churches  which  received  26-50 

Number  of  churches  which  received  51-100 .... 

More  than  100 

None 

Churches  making  no  report 

Total    


2,095 

838 

318 

71 

•  8 

1,954 

640 


Size  of  Churches: 

Number  of  churches  having  membership  of  10  or  fewer. 

Number  of  (lurches  having  membership  of  11-50 

Number  of  churches  having  membership  of  51-100 

Number  of  churches  having  membership  of  101-250 

Number,  of  churches  having  membership  of  251-500 

Number  of  churches  having  membership  of  501-1,000. . . 
More  than  1,000 

Total    


388 

1,955 

1,356 

1,406 

572 

241 

56 


List  of  Cities  in  whick  Churches  Taken  Together  Have  Largest 

Number  of  Accessions  in  1920 


Plmce 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Chicago,    m 70 

Boston,    Mass 36 

Cleveland.  Ohio   24 

Minneapolis,   Minn 24 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 26 


Acces- 
Churches     Bions 

.     51        2,325 

1,694 

1,179 

934 

801 

777 


6,070 


15,013 


12 


7,439 


3,134 


5,924 


5,925 


Place 

New  Haven,  Conn 14 

Denver,   Col 15 

Worcester,  Mass 19 

Lincoln,   Neb 9 

Bridgeport,    Conn 9 

Detroit,   Mich 10 


Acces- 
Churches     sioni 

579 
536 
500 
476 
389 
330 


The  Five  Stmtes^Having  Largest  Total  Membership  in  1920 


No.  Member- 
State                                Churches        ship 

Massachusetts    606  143,133 

Connecticut 325  73,189 

New  York   . .  .• 308  66,634 


No. 
State  Churches 

Illinois    318 

Ohio    232 


The  Six  States  Making  Largest  Accessions  in  1920 


No.  Acces- 

State                               Churches  slons 

Massachusetts    606  10,123 

Connecticut    325  4,823 

New  York   308  6,094 


No. 
Htate  Churches 

Illinois    318 

Ohio    232 

Michigan    277 


Member- 
ship 

57,406 
46,577 


Aoces- 
Hions 

5,021 
3,928 
8,928 


ARTISTIC  PREACHING 

By  Rec,  John  Lather  Kilhan.  Brookfyn,  N.  Y. 

OME  people  define  art  in  such  a  way  that  no  preaching  worthy  of  the 
name  can  be  included  within  it.  In  the  age-long  processes  of  human  life, 
however,  art  endures  as  an  expression  of  some  aspect  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  set  forth  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  hear  or  see. 
catch  something  of  the  artist's  vision.  A  conception  like  this — and  it  is  the 
conception  which  stands  the  tests  of  time  ajid  space— clearly  offers  the  preacher 
a  career  as  an  artist. 

The  true  preacher  will  hold  cheap  attempts  at  art  in  a  contempt  more 
deep  than  that  in  which  the  so-called  artists  who  follow  them  hold  him.  More 
deep,  I  say :  for  the  contempt  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  a  spirit  more  capacious 
than  theirs.  The  artists  whom  he  will  hold  before  himself,  will  be  those  like 
Homer  and  Michaelangelo  and  Beethoven. 

Before  reaching  out  for  artistic  expression,  the  artist  preacher  will  make 
sure  of  the  clarity  of  his  own  vision.  If  ever  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  joined  in  perfect  combination,  it  was  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Around  the  person  of  his  Master,  the  artistic  preacher  will  set  to  work  with 
every  bit  of  imaginative  energy  that  he  can  summon*.  He  will  read  the  Gospels 
slowly ;  he  will  read  them  rapidly ;  he  will  read  them  one  by  one ;  he  will  read 
them  in  comparison  with  each  other.  He  will  saturate  his  mind  with  the 
words  of  Jesus,  so  that  by  instinct,  and  without  conscious  present  effort,  every 
event  of  history,  ancient,  modem  or  current,  will  set  itself  over  against  the 
thought  of  the  Master. 

Then  he  will  bestir  himself  to  think  of  the  world  and  of  Gk)d  as  Jesus 
thought.  He  will  spend  less  energy  in  admiring  Jesus'  thought  of  Qoi  as 
Father,  than  in  making  it  clear  to  his  consciousness  that  he  himself,  yes,  even 
he,  the  preacher,  is  God's  son.  Son  with  a  small  '*  s,''  be  sure,  but  son  in 
very  truth.  He  will  feel  himself  part  of  a  wo^ld  made  by  Qod  and  for  God, 
which  nevertheless  does  not  know  the  way  to  God,  and  so  is  lost,  wandering 
about  in  the  dark,  sometimes  despairing,  sometimes  whistling  to  keep  up  its 
courage,  but  finding  the  light  disagreeable  and  turning  away  from  it.  He  will 
feel  himself  called  to  show  the  light  so  that  men  may  see  the  way  home  to  Go4 

So  far,  however,  we  have  come  only  to  the  **  mute,  inglorious  Milton" 
stage  of  art.  The  preacher  becomes  an  artist  when  he  speaks  the  thing  as  he 
sees  it,  for  the  God  of  things  as  they  are,  to  the  other  children  of  that  Qod.  To 
make  his  people  see  what  he  sees — that  is  his  object. 

He  will  have  to  bepfin  with  his  vocabulary,  in  all  likelihood.  To  get  rid  of 
the  cant  phrase,  the  stilted  word,  the  ponderous  sentence,  requires  first  of  aD 
an  eager  outreach  toward  common  folks,  and  then  a  most  careful  weeding  of 
manuscript  pages.  Everything  in  his  training  has  worked  aerainst  him  in  this 
regard — everything  but  his  English  Bible.  Even  that  has  bedome  somewhat 
unfortunate  in  some  of  its  effects.  The  studies  the  minister  has  pursued  for 
many  years  have  piled  up  in  his  mind  a  mass  of  words  which  most  of  his 
hearers  will  find  indigestible.  The  books  he  reads  are  apt  to  be  models  of  the 
style  the  preacher  sliould  avoid ;  yet  those  very  books  open  up  to  him  new 
a^ects  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good.     He  has  been  warned,  not 
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without  reason,  against  degrading  the  pulpit  by  the  use  of  cheap  and  slangy 
language,  and  has  listened,  with  profit  to  himself,  to  sermons  which  would 
have  gone  over  the  heads  of  most  people.  With  as  much  care  as  the  painter 
uses  in  selecting  and  mixing  his  colors,  the  artistic  preacher  deals  with  his 
choice  and  use  of  words. 

Let  the  vocabulary  stand  as  an  illustration  of  various  points  which  the 
artist  preacher  must  note — ^balanced  structure  of  the  sermon,  good  elocution, 
proper  ixjsture,  and  all  the  rest.  To  achieve  really  artistic  r^ults  in  all  these 
things,  without  letting  ariy  one  see  signs  of  the  effort  required  means  a  more 
laborious  and  careful  training  than  is  given  in  any  theological  seminary  or 
than  can  be  imposed  from  without.  Self -discipline  is  the  only  possible  method 
of  gaining  such  an  end. 

But  many  a  fault  in  method  is  forgotten  when  the  real  artist  sets  forth 
his  message.  No  one  in  his  senses  Vould  advise  a  minister  to  preach  as  Phillips 
Brooks  preached ;  no  one  in  his  senses  would  not  gladly  do  anything  to  be  able 
to  make  men  see  as  Phillips  Brooks  made  them  see  a  wonderful  vision  of  won- 
derful truth  available  for  and  adapted  to  the  common  man's  life.  Such 
preachers  as  he  make  of  themselves  channels  through  which  the  loving  and 
healing  mind  of  God  pours  itself  out  on  men,  and  through  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  eye  of  a  man  seems  to  look  up  to  the  very  glory  of  God.  An  artist 
like  this  matches  his  vision  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good  with  an 
equally  keen,  adequate  and  sympathetic  vision  of  men  as  they  are.  Such  a 
vision  may  come  from  one's  own  experience  of  life;  it  may  come  from  imagi- 
native sympathy.  It  never  belongs  to  the  prig  or  the  Pharisee.  One  cannot 
see  men  this  way  by  looking  down  upon  them,  but  only  by  looking  around 
among  them. 

The  artist,  then,  cannot  disregard  himself.  He  remembers,  humbly,  and 
with  confusion  of  face,  that  a  vision  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
necessarily  takes  the  form  of  the  personality  that  perceives  it.  If  that  person- 
ality be  heartily  and  wholly  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  it  is  shaped  by 
the  vision  into  the  form  of  the  glory  of  Christ.  **We  shall  be  like  Him,"  says 
the  Epistle,  **for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

The  more  nearly  such  an  inspiration  is  fulfilled,  the  more  perfect  be- 
comes one's  sympathy  with  men.  Is  it  here  that  our  most  common  and  most 
fatal  mistake  is  made?  We  try  to  make  men  feel  that  we  share  their 
interests.  We  join  their  lodges,  we  work — some  of  us — in  their  fields 
or  their  shops,  we  share  in  their  sports,  we  adopt  their  ways  of  speech. 
All  these  things  we  have  a  right  to  do,  and  all  these  things  we  may  more  or 
less  wisely  do.  Nevertheless,  all  these  things — even  the  work  and  the  play — 
are  of  the  externals  of  life.  The  real  man  is  where  only  one  like  Jesus  can 
find  him.  One  may  belong  to  every  lodge  in  his  town ;  one  may  be  able  and 
and  willing  to  turn  his  hand  with  decent  effect  to  any  kind  of  work ;  one  may 
qualify  as  a  champion  in  tennis  or  golf,  or  as  an  expert  coach  in  baseball^  but 
unless  he  brings  to  these  activities  and  holds  among  them,  a  vision  of  Christ 
that  is  clear  and  strong  and  deep,  he  may  degrade  his  ministry  and  himself  by 
these  very  means.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  knows  that  attempts  to  do  such 
things  would  mi^e  him  a  laughing  stock,  may  nevertheless  have  such  sympathy 
that  in  time  of  need  men  know  him  as  a  big  brother. 

If  such  a  loyal,  clear-sighted,  brotherly  personality  perceives  the  true,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  makes  his  brother  men  share  his 
vicdon,  he  is  fulfilling  the  function  of  a  Christian  preacher.  For  all  God  wants 
of  us  is  to  persuade  men  to  live  as  Jesus  taught  us  to  live. 
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The  index  for  the  year  April  1,  1920,  to  M^rch  31,  1921,  is  now  in 
pamphlet  form  and  may  be  had  upon  application  to  this  office. 

+      +      + 

Be  sure  to  read  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  offer  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  this  Society  regarding  church  equipment. 


The  following  new  folders  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in  Septem- 
ber: ** Ellis  Island  Today"  and  **A  Missionary  Church  that  is  Missionary.'' 


Delegates  in  attendance  at  the  Federate  School  of  Missions,  Mount  Her- 
mon,  California,  which  was  held  July  9-16,  report  a  very  fine  display  of  de- 
nominational literature. 

+      +      + 

Churches  which  are  holding  missionary  demonstrations  and  schools  of 
missions  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  read  the  article  entitled,  *'  A  Home 
Missionary  Exhibit  for  the  Churches,"  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Readers  of  The  American  Missionary  will  be  interested  in  the  general 
editorial  on  page  193  of  this  issue  with  reference  to  the  October  number  of  The 
American  Missionary,  The  Missionary  Herald  and  Life  and  Light,  this  to 
be  a  Survey  number  replacing  the  special  Survey  printed  last  year  by  tJie  Con- 
gregational World  Movement.  This  arrangement  will  serv^  the  double 
purpose  of  a  considerable  economy  and  a  larger  reading. 


This  Society  has  again  been  called  upon  to  render  a  distinctive  service  to 
the  denomination  in  relinquishing  for  the  Secretaryship  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil its  own  General  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  B.  Burton,  who  has  been  for  seven 
years  not  only  the  chief  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  but  the  Gtoneral  Sec- 
retary of  the  Church  Extension  Boards.  A  more  extended  appreciation  of  kis 
services  will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  this  magazine. 

+       +       + 

The  general  theme  for  home  missionary  study  for  the  season  1921-1922  ib: 
'*  Facing  Our  Unfinished  Task  in  America.'*  The  titles  of  the  Study  Bocfo 
are  as  follows:  Senior,  *'  From  Survey  to  Service,*'  by  Rev.  Harlan  Paul 
Douglass;  Young  People,  '*  Playing  Square  with  Tomorrow,"  by  Rev.  Pred 
Eastman;  Junior,  '*  Stay-at-Home  Journeys/'  by  Agnes  Wilson  Osboma  The 
text-books  this  year  are  of  unusual  strength  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  value 
for  the  use  of  individual  classes  and  in  churches  where  schools  of  missions  arc 
held.  For  further  description,  see  The  American  Missionary,  June,  1921, 
page  116. 
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ON  THE  FIRING  UNE 

Bg  Rtt.  DaalJ  J.  Periln.  Rapid  City.  S.  D. 
{CanduJtJ) 


"^fjjYOE  some  years  there  was  strife 
#1W  between  the  two  small  churches 
m£^'  in  Hill  City,  and  the  result 
-  was  the  death  of  both  oi^anizations. 
Under  a  reciprocity  exchange,  how- 
ever, the  field  finally  came  under  the 
eare  of  the  Coiigregationalists,  and  a 
Congregational  Community  Church 
was  organized.  Two  yeara  ago  Rev. 
G.  A,  Wooden  became  the  resident 
pastor,  and  has  proved  to  be  the  man 
for  the  place.  He  is  an  untiring 
worker,  a  cosmopolitan,  having  trav- 
eled extensively  and  labored  at 
various  occupations. 

When  he  took  up  the  work  at  Hill 
City,  he  found  no  inviting  field. 
There  was  a  poor  little  four-room 
parsonage,  sadly  in  need  of  repairs, 
to  shelter  his  family  and  himself. 
The  church  building  was  a  good  size, 
but  it  was  unpainted,  had  a  leaking 
roof,  broken  windows  and  an  un- 
sightly interior.  Of  the  congregation 
there  remained  but  a  discouraged 
remnant.     In  tact,  it  had  been  said. 


"Only  one  man  in  Hill  City  attends 
church," 

But  a  change  has  come.  Within  a 
week  after  bis  arrival  the  new 
preacher  was  the  talk  of  the  town. 
He  had  preached  no  sensational  ser- 
mons— just  a  straightforward  right- 
from-the-shoulder  Oospe\  message. 
He  had  staged  no  spectacular  reform. 
movement.  He  had  only  shown  a 
readiness  to  serve,  to  help  out  when 
needed.  When  a  bouse  was  to  be 
shingled,  he  could  do  it  in  half  the 
time  required  by  the  old  methods 
which  had  been  employed.  He  has 
been  a  friend  to  everyone,  and  as  a 
result  of  these  years  of  effort,  his  con- 
gregations are  large,  filling,  on  occa- 
sion, the  main  auditorium,  the  lecture 
room  and  the  gallery.  His  Sunday 
School  is  thriving  and  reaches  out 
into  the  surrounding  country  with  its 
home  department.  Men  and  women 
have  been  brought  to  the  Master. 
The  church  has  been  shingled,  a  bell 
has  been'  added,  the  interior  beauti- 
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fully  decorated,  the  exterior  painted 
white,  and  now  it  stands,  cathedral 
like,  on  the  elevation  overlooking  the 
town,  with  the  green  pines  as  a  back- 
ground. 

Work  is  carried  on  regularly  in  two 
other  railroad  towns,    Mrs.  Wooden 


money  to  purchase  a  portable  organ 
for  use  in  these  campa.  The  pastor 
is  more  than  a  leader  in  community 
activities.  When  a  fire  breaks  ont, 
he  is  there  to  help  fight  it;  if  the 
family  loses  clothing  and  supplies,  he 
is  ready  to  share  his  own  with  the  un- 


is  a  licensed  preacher,  and  is  now  the     fortunates,  even  though  it  means  a 


MR.  AND  MRS.  NOWBLL  ON  THSIR  WAY  TO  AN  APPOINTIIBNT 


assistant  pastor.  Meetings  ai'c  held 
at  several  outlying  schoolhouses,  for 
out  in  these  beautiful  valleys  arc 
people  who  have  lived  for  years  with- 
out religious  .services.  Two  lumber 
camps  arc  reached  occasionally.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Black  Hills  Associa- 
tioD  which  was  held  not  long  ago,  the 


lack  in  the  parsonage.  During  the 
influenza  epidemic  his  nursing  ability 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  He  minis- 
tered in  many  homes,  and  brought 
through  safely  everyone  he  undertook 
to  care  for. 

All  this  is  done  for  love  of  men  anil 
(lod,  for  Mr.  Wooden  receives  a  very 


ministci-a    and    laymen    raised    the     Vnai'Myiate  salary.    The  upkeep  of  an 
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tomobile  which  most  traverse  these 
rantaic  roads  ia  also  expenaive,  yet 
has  protested  against  incr^sed 
asionary  aid,  and  like  Paul  be 
wrs  with  his  hands,  that  he  and  his 
Diily  may  have  the  necessities  of 
e. 

Again  let  us  return  to  the  priuries 
to  northern  Meade  County,  a  field 
many  townships  but  only  two  small 
urcb  organizations,  having  no 
aipment    and    meeting  in   school- 


was  sure  of  a  railroad,  but  now  no 
one  knows  when  it  will  come.  But 
come  it  must,  in  time,  for  this  region 
has  a  fine  sandy  loam  soil,  good  water, 
numerous  mines  of  lignite  coal  and 
living  streams.  Fine  crops  are  grown, 
but  fifty,  sixty  and  seventy  miles  is 
much  too  great  a  distance  to  haul 
bulky  and  low-priced  crops  to  market. 
Hogs,  cream  and  alfalfa  seed  are  the 
main  marketable  products,  but  they 
have  to  be  freighted  over  miles  of 
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use  or  dance  hall.  There  are  people 
ittered  all  through  this  county, 
d  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
some  isolated,  indifferent  to  the 
It  things  of  life,  or  to  indulge  in 
tty  neighborhood  quarrels.  Ours 
the  only  Protestant  work  in  this 
'ge  section. 
3ome  ten  yean  ago  this  locality 


gumbo,   the  best   of   earthem   roads 
when  dry,  but  terrible  when  wet. 

Bev.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Nowell 
have  been  laboring  in  Meade  County 
the  past  year.  They  came  from  a 
city  in  England  having  a  teeming 
population  out  to  these  prairies 
where  there  is  hardly  a  dozen  people 
to  the  square  mile.    The  ride  across 
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the  g^umbo,  eaten  bare  by  a  host  of 
prairie  dogs,  was  worse  than  the  oeean 
voyage,  according  to  Mrs.  NowelL  She 
had  not  suffered  from  sea-sickness, 
but  was  prairie-sick  on  her  first  stage 
journey. 

The  difficulties  in  traveling  made  it 
hard  to  make  much  progress  in  their 
work  at  first.  But  being  English  folk 
they  were  good  walkers.  They  found, 
however,  that  the  distances  between 
appointments  —  there  were  four 
places,  Red  Owl,  Pairpoint,  Qoldfield 
and  Stoneville,  to  be  cared  for — ^were 
too  great  for  them  to  negotiate  on 
foot.  In  fact,  it  was  a  physical  im- 
possibility unless  the  number  of  serv- 
ices were  cut  down,  which  they  dis- 
liked to  do.  At  last  a  horse  and  buggy 
were  purchased — for  thirty-five  dol- 
lars. The  reason  for  the  low  price 
soon  appeared.  The  horse  balked 
in  protest  against  long  trips  and  the 
buggy  broke  down.  Again  it  was 
necessary  to  walk,  with  the  offer  of 
an  occasional  lift  by  parishioners. 
At  last  they  have  a  secoi^d-hand  Ford, 
and  the  miles  fairly  fly  by.  Some 
say  Fords  balk  on  occasion,  and  when 
they  do  they  are  worse  than  a  balky 
mule.  Mr.  Nowell,  however,  is  a 
trained  mechanic,  and  when  necessary 
can  operate  successfully  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  car. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nowell  both  sing, 
and  this  is  a  great  help  in  pastoral 


visitation,  which  they  emphasise,  giv 
ing  especial  attention  to  the  sick  aihi 
afflicted.  They  are  mindful,  too,  o* 
the  best  development  of  the  duldrem 
and  plan  for  special  social  effort 
which  is  so  sadly  needed  where  thert 
is  a  scattered  population.  All  tkb 
means  winning  their  way  to  the  hear& 
of  the  people.  They  live  in  conditioib 
strange  to  them,  and  they  are  d^ 
prived  of  comforts  which  have  beea 
theirs  in  the  land  from  which  ther 
came.  But  there  is  no  eompUiniiig. 
Cheerfully  they  live  sweet  Chrirtiaii 
lives,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  their  example  is  powerful  in  in- 
fluencing the  people  about  diem  and 
in  winning  their  admiratioa.  S^ 
deuces  of  appreciation  are 
ing.  Mr.  Nowell  has  decli 
to  go  to  other  fields  where 
would  be  more  congenial. 
**I  am  preaching  to  more 
many  city  preachers, 
vealed  to  me  the  real  need 
that  is  His  call  to  me." 
members  at  Red  0\rt. 
**We  thought  we  needed 
orator  in  order  to  reach 
but  we  have  found  a  man 
earnest,  who  speaks  out  of 
and  who  gets  results." 

We  take  off  our  hats  to 
like  the  Salters,  the  Wooden^ 
Nowells.     We  thank  Grod  fir  th^n 
May  their  number  be  multiplied ! 


MORTTZ  E.  EVERSZ  -A  VETERAN  HOME  MISSIONARY 

SUPERINTENDENT 

if  we  were  going  to  sail  by  steamer, 
my  father  remarked  that  it  was  bad 
enough  to  expose  his  family  to  the 
dangers  of  wind  and  wave,  and  b* 
did  not  intend  to  court  those  sure  to 
result  from  fire  and  steam  as  well.  S"» 
we  boarded  a  sailing  vessel  at  Havw; 
France,  and  after  twenty-eight  d&y^ 
on  the  ocean  landed  in  New  Yoit  1 
recall  that  the  voyage  was  considered 
very  successful  for  those  days. 

Travel  by  rail  was  also  in  its  io* 
fancy.  Pullmans  had  not  been  heart! 
of  and  good  coaches  were  few.  We 
shipped  as  immigrants  in  a  box  car. 


J  WAS  the  fifth  of  a  family  of 
seven,  and  was  bom  in  Bude* 
rich,  near  Wesel-on-the-Rhine, 
Prussia,  in  1842.  My  father  was  the 
burgomaster  of  several  villages,  but 
realizing  that  his  income  was  not 
suflScient  to  educate  and  ^ve  his 
children  a  position  equal  to  his  own, 
he  decided  to  seek  better  opportuni- 
ties for  them  in  the  Land  of  the  Free, 
from  which  wonderful  tales  of  pro- 
ductiveness and  wealth  had  been 
sent  back  by  the  *  *  Forty-eighters. " 

Steam  navigation  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  when  a  friend  inquired 
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ortable  seats  consisted  of 
boxes.  At  Buffalo  we  took 
amer  for  Manitowoc,  Wis- 
ly  oldest  brother  and  an 
preceded  us  to  this  country 
settled  at  Ripon  in  that  - 
ter  a  ride  of  three  days, 
le  way  over  rough  corduroy 
drove  up  before  a  little  log 
1  wide  prairie.  My  brother 
t  to  greet  us.  My  mother, 
who  had  been  the  Fran 
terin.  and  as  such  had  lived 
lathshouse."  the  principal 


RITZ  B.   BVERSZ.    IJIl. 

in  her  native  town,  looked 
;  home  which  had  been  pre- 

us  and   exelaiiiied,   "No! 

not  thought  of  this!  What 
ling  toT' 

iral  years  ours  were  the  ex- 
common  to  immigrants,  1 
xcept  that  ours  seemed  es- 
ard,  since  the  farm  hands 
•ught  with  nssoon  deserted. 
d  to  cultivate  our  land  ai'- 
I.  the    directions    of   liooks 

been  prepared  for  entirely 


different  conditions  in  Qermany.  We 
were  indnstrioos  and  thrifty,  and  we 
children  b^an  to  attend  the  district 
school.  Father  had  always  been  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  sense  of  honor 
cultivated  in  the  German  army,  but  we 
learned  to  glory  in  the  freedom  in  the 
new  country,  to  appreciate  the  relief 
from  military  duty  and  the  smallness 
of  the  taxes  imposed.  We  came  to  be 
real  Americans,  and  when  the  call  for 
our  services  came,  we  were  more  than 
ready  to  defend  this,  our  new  Father- 
land. 

Ours  was  indeed  a  Christian  home. 
I  remember  well  how  our  family  gath- 
ered tt^ther  on  Sunday  afternoons 
and  shared  in  a  service  at  which  ray 
father  read  one  of  Krummacher's 
sermons  to  ua.  These  Sunday  after- 
noons were  happy  ones  for  ua.  My 
mother  had  strict  ideas  of  how  the 
Lord's  Day  should  be  spent,  and 
when  the  sermon  was  omitted,  she 
found  opportunities  for  reading  and 
meditation  which  always  impressed 
us.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  were  ever 
forbidden  to  play  games,  but  we 
came  to  feel  that  we  should  not  en- 
gage in  them  on  the  Sabbath.  During 
the  warm  weather,  farmers  who  lived 
miles  away  would  drive  up  on  Sunday 
afternoons  and  ask  us  to  sing  songs 
and  hymns,  while  my  uncle  would 
accompany  us  on  his  guitar. 

After  awhile  some  of  us  who  were 
not  needed  on  the  farm  went  out  to 
work.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  I  was 
placed  in  a  store  at  Ripon,  and  there 
I  remained  for  some  seven  years.  I 
began  to  attend  the  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion, and  for  a  time  enjoyed  the  serv- 
ices very  much.  When  a  church  was 
built,  however,  everything  became 
formal,  and  I  decided  to  transfer  my 
allegiance  to  the  Congregational 
church,  of  which  I  became  a  member 
in  1860.  I  greatly  desired  to  go  to 
school,  but  having  boi^ht  my  time 
until  I  was  twenty-one,  and  since  I 
was  still  in  debt  for  a  part  of  the 
amount,  I  was  greatly  discoura^ced. 
I  talked  the  matter  over  with  a  lawyer 
and  he  showed  how,  by  teaching  in 
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the  winter  and  working  in  the  gam- 
mer, I  might  obtain  an  education. 
The  little  schooling  I  had  received, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  instruct  others.  The  difficulty 
seemed  insurmountable,  but  I  have  al- 
ways kept  in  mind  a  remark  made 
by  my  lawyer  friend:  **Moritz,  if  it 
is  in  you,  you  will  get  an  education." 
And  when  I  was  four  years  older,  I 
was  still  young  enough  to  begin  and 
carry  through  my  aim. 

In  1861  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
The  first  calls  for  volunteers  were 
quickly  responded  to,  but  when  six 
hundred  thousand  were  asked  for, 
we  realized  that  the  call  was'  to  each 
individually.  I  enlisted  and  soon 
after  my  younger  brother  followed 
my  example.  An  older  brother  went 
with  General  Schofield  as  private  sec- 
retary, and  a  year  later  my  oldest 
brother  was  drafted  and  left  his  wife 
and  children  alone  on  the  farm.  Thus 
the  four  sons  of  a  Prussian  officer 
placed  themselves  at  the  service  of  the 
young  Republic.  They  went  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  their  parents, 
who  were  proud  of  their  loyalty. 

Months  before  the  close  of  the  war 
I  was  requested  by  my  former  em- 
ployer to  return  to  Bipon  as  a  partner 
in  his  business.  However,  acquaint- 
ance with  young  officers  who  had  been 
students  at  Madison  University  had 
reawakened  the  desire  for  an  educa- 
tion, although  four  years  had  heexi 
added  to  my  age  since  I  first  decided 
I  was  too  old  to  consider  a  college 
course.  After  weeks  of  earnest 
prayer  and  thought  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  if  I  were  sure  that  it  was 
God's  plan  for  me  to  study,  He 
would  help  me  to  carry  out  His  will. 
He  did.  For  eight  years  I  was  able 
to  study  without  interruption,  and 
while  they  were  laborious  years,  they 
were  also  very  happy  ones.  I  worked 
as  janitor,  wood  sawyer,  farm  hand, 
clerk  and  teacher,  as  the  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  in  1871  I  grad- 
uated free  from  debt. 

After  four  years  of  work  for  the 
American  Sunday   School  Union,  I 


received  a  call  from  Obeilm  Gdh 
to  teach  German  in  the  college  daa 
while  pursuing  my  theological  stud 
in  the  seminary. 

During  my  second  year  at  Obeii 
I  supplied  tiie  little  dioich  at  Pit 
field,  Ohio,  and  here  I  remained  i 
two  years  after  my  graduatioiL 
then  accepted  a  call  to  the  (Hh 
Church  of  Columbus,  Wiscoiism,  ii 
after  six  years  in  that  place  took  ti 
pastorate  of  the  HalnoYef  Stn 
Church  in  Milwaukee.  This  chw 
was  situated  in  a  part  of  the  d 
given  over  to  manufacturing  and  ti 
people  who  attended  were  large 
Europeans.  The  populatiwi  was 
changing  one,  and  on  that  aecoont  i 
often  discouraging.  Neverthdcas.  i 
were  happy  in  it  and  loved  « 
people.  At  the  end  of  five  yews  i 
were  making  plans  for  the  boildii 
of  a  new  church,  whai  I  was  a* 
by  The  American  Home  IDssiflDal 
Society  to  succe^  Dr.  George  R  i 
brecht  as  Superintendent  of  tl 
German  work. 

On  January  1st,  1888, 1  took  up  ^ 
duties  as  supervisor  of  this  importJ^ 
work.  I  first  visited  the  Qemm  ft 
partment  of  Chicago  Seniinaiy,  a 
then  spent  some  time  am(Kif  4 
churches.  I  found  that  there  w« 
about  fifty  names  in  the  Tear-' 
for  1889,  but  discovered  that 
small  per  cent  of  these  ministers 
a  place  of  worship.  The  outlook 
disappointing,  but  we  resdvedto: 
low  where  He  should  lead. 

Our  brethren  had  sought  to 
a  means  of  communication  and] 
struction  through  the  monthly  V} 
cation.    The   Kirchenboie,  pul" 
by  Rev.  Henry  Hess  at  Fort  At 
son,  Iowa.    We  started  a  Kirch 
fund,  and  by  means  of  personalj 
letter  appeds  succeeded  in 
about  eight  hundred  doUan, 
enabled  us  to  satisfy  Brother 
and  fully  meet  his  claims, 
that    time    the    paper   has  1 
weekly,  coming  out  with  fair 
larity. 

There  were  other  crises  in  our 
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v^hich  we  cannot  take  time  to  relate. 

In  1910  I  visited  Qermany  and 
Russia,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
viding our  churches  with  needed 
hymnals  and  literature.  It  had  also 
been  the  feeling  of  our  people  that 
German  pastors  from  Gtermany  were 
a  necefi(3ity,  and  while  this  idea  was 
both  natural  and  attractive,  I  felt 
that  this  field  was  occupied  and  that 
Gterman  pastors  from  Russia  would  be 
a  succei^ful  innovation.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  this  was  clearly  an  open 
field  for  us  to  enter,  and  the  result 
has  justified  my  judgment.  At  the 
present  time  some  eighty  per  cent 
of  our  churches  consist  of  these 
people.  We  can  count  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  churches  in  the  United 
States  whose  members  have  been 
helpful  to  their  brethren  in  Canada, 
while  the  total  membership  amounts 
to  eighteen  thousand  and  more. .  In 
1920  the  benevolences  of  these 
churches  totaled  fifty  thousand 
dollars 

Soon  after  this  it  became  evident 
that  with  a  new  High  School  erected 
and  manned  at  Redfield,  South  Da- 
kota, there  would  not  be  suflScient 
work  for  the  entire  faculty  at  Red- 
field  College  during  the  preparatory 
course  and  the  two  years  of  college 
which  naturally  followed.  Our 
courses  were  accordingly  recast  to 
meet  the  need  of  our  students  and 
churches,  even  if  they  should  not  con- 
nect with  regular  collegiate  work.  In 


order  to  become  less  dex>endent,  it 
was  planned  to  secure  an  endowment 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  that  among  our  own 
churches.  Rev.  John  P.  Reister,  then 
of  Billings,  Montana,  was  elected  to 
the  task.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
note  that  he  has  succeeded  in  the  goal 
set.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
war  has  so  changed  the  cost  of  living 
that  we  are  facing  the  problem  of 
doubling  our  aim  soon. 

A  most  encouraging  evidence  that 
our  labors  have  not  been  in  vain,  is 
found  not  only  in  the  number  and 
character  of  our  churches  and  in  their 
continued  growth  during  a  seven- 
years'  cessation  in  immigration,  but 
in  the  fact  that  our  people  are  now 
welcomed  in  all  churches  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Having  felt  for  some  years  that  a 
younger  man  should  be  found  to  lead 
this  work,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
me  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Herman  Obenhaus,  for  many  years 
my  fellow  laborer,  and  to  congratu- 
late both  the  churches  and  thf  Home 
Missionary  Society  upon  his  accept- 
ance of  the  call.  I  know  that  he  will 
justify  the  confidence  placed  in  him, 
and  ask  for  him  the  same  confidence 
and  trust  which  were  so  graciously 
given  to  me.  With  sincere  gratitude 
for  this  confidence  and  trust,  I  lay 
down  the  work  of  the  GJermigi  Depart- 
ment, although  I  shall  remain  ever 
ready  to  serve  where  I  can. 


By  Superiniendenl  Ricker 

^y^HE  pictures  which  appear  in 
/ ll  this  story  are  illustrative  of  a 
V^  district  whose  imperial  dimen- 
sions and  ever-growing  population 
recommended  it  to  thoughtfid  people 
as  a  great  and  impressive  missionary 
field.  Qreat  stress  is  placed  on  rural 
evangelism  today,  and  in  the  states 
of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  there  is  a 
rural  population  of  more  than  four 
million.    The  rural  inhabitants  of  the 


EL  FROM  THE  CENTRAL  SOUTH 

of  ike  South  Cerdral  District 

four  states  that  make  up  .the  South 
Central  District,  mostly  served  rather 
indifferently  b  y  once  -  a  -  month 
churches,  is  more  than  seven  million, 
and  the  pictures  shown  here  present 
some  of  the  recent  achievements  of 
our  faithful  workers  on  the  field. 

The  Pastor  at  Chickasha 

Rev.  C.  J.  Kellner,  our  pastor  at 
Chickasha,   Oklahoma,   took  up   this 
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work  ill  Jiiitf.  191S.  Kadii-Hl  diffi- 
pultii>s  |]H<1  iiiiule  it  prai'ticHlly  iiiipas- 
aihlc  to  parry  on  thf  work.  The  most 
fiiitUful  wore  dispoura^Hl  tu  tlip 
[wiiit  <)f  hopi'Iossiicss.  Steady, 
plucky,  patioiit  work  tins  wroiifflit 
woiiilt'i's  ill  the  parish.  Difficiiittes 
havo  Ihh'ii  ovon-oiiK',  ami  there  has 
hwii  an  iiK'iva.fi'  in  iiitoix'st,  altoml- 
uii<t\  iiioi'Iilc  and  wrvii-c.  A  liint  of 
wliat  liiis  Ihvii  ai-i-iiitiplislu'il  may  hi> 
paiiii'd  liy  sciiniiiiit;  tlic  timms  wliicli 
(tivo  till'  Sunday  Si-hoi)!  atti-ndanco 
for  the  last  six  tuiartoi-s:  -u-vcnty, 
ciKhiy-oni',  iiini'ty-i>i(rlil.  a  Inmilnti 
and  scvonti'm,  a  liiiiidri'd  and  Iwonly- 
wvi'n,  a  IniiulnHi  and  foriv-fioir.  (In 
Rally  Hay.  Wliol.l-altoiidanw.  two 
Inindnxl  and  iwonty-fonr;  olTcrinir 
twonty-lliivf   dollars'     And   lli 


..Kh: 


Rpitp  of  a 
wln^opiHR 
S.*liooI  niroiiin'm 
divd.  Tlu>  M'lu*.. 
wiih  doparniioii 
piRhti'i-n  .'liissi's.  , 
faithful  loa.-lnM-> 
having  a  .■Inb  oiy; 


'|iidi-ini<-   iif 
th.>    Sundav 

is   now   two   iiun- 
is  woll  oiirani/.^l, 

soporinioiidi'iiis, 
spli'ndid  corps  I'f 
nd   s.n-,M-.-d   .■|as.,s 


The  Mpn'm  Clasa 

This  is  ono  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  of  the  work  at  Cliick- 
asha.  The  class  is  made  up  of  a  fine 
lot  of  men.  intei'csted  in  their  church 
and  community.  The  pastor  is  the 
leader  and  the  meetings  are  held  in 
the  parlor  of  the  parsonage. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Larson,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Reuben  Gaylord  of  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  home  missionaiy  fame, 
who  i.-i  an  enthusiastic  and  tireles.s 
woi'ker,  has  a  {rrowing  elub  of  husky. 
and)itions  Iwys.  So  much  are  they  in 
earnest  that,  lacking  accommodations 
with  the  present  ehni-ch  equipment, 
they  ]>i-opose  to  build  a  small  club 
liouse  on  the  church  lot. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
('hieka.sha  work  is  predominantly  a 
work  of  and  for  men  and  boys.  The 
nm'e  m>x  was  decidedly  in  the  majority 
on  Kally  Oay  and  the  pa.stor  deelsres 
thai  Ibis  is  inie  of  their  refnilar  serv- 
i<-.s,  lIoHfvor.  the  picture  which  fol- 
lows will  show  that  the  pris  and 
«.uiH'n  I'f  ihr  .-liTireh  have  an  impor- 
tiint  pun  in  its  aeti%'ities  also. 
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SEXn'ION  1— YOUNO  LADIES'  CLASS  AT  1<AWT0N 


I  CirU'  Qu* 

r  has  a  class  of  young 
Qinbers  forty — as  large 

Sunday  School  enrol- 
tara  ago.  She  is  very 
wut  their  interest  and 
the  picture  would  indi- 
has  good  reason  to  be. 
may  be  seen  seated  in 
he  group. 

are  interested  in  every 
f  the  work,  and  arc 
le   that   the   Chickasha 

entirely  a  church  for 

ic  pastor  of  the  Chick- 
as  done  much  to  arousa 
30  study  of  missions, 
tey  and  denominational 
this  purpose,  as  well  as 
eetures  on  missionary 
movie  machine  is  used 
■y  Friday  and  Sunday 
ils  of  an  ethical,  educa- 
lary  and  biblical  char- 
m.  The  attendance  at 
i  taxes  the  capacity  of 


the  building,  good  order  always  pre- 
vails, and  tibe  offerings  meet  the  eost. 
I  was  much  interested  in  the  method 
followed  on  Sunday  nights,  when  a 
short  service,  with  sermon,  precedes 
the  picture,  and  the  meeting  closes 
with  the  pronouncing  of  the  benedic- 
tion. 

This  article  cannot  close  without 
mention  of  the  fine  Christian  En- 
deavor Society,  which  numbers 
twenty-five,  and  the  Junior  Society 
consisting  of  thirty  live  and  ener- 
getic members.  These  are  regular 
factors  in  the  work  and  the  interest 
manifested  is  Dnusoal. 

The  dire  need  at  Chickasha  ia  for 
fin  enlargement  of  the  plant.  Plans 
are  being  considered,  and  a  member- 
ship of  fifty-eight,  paying  on  an 
average  two  dollars  per  week  per 
adult  member,  and  all  working  people, 
are  praying  and  studying  the  possi- 
bility. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  inter- 
esting and  promising  field  in  the 
state  of  Oklahoma — Lawton — where 
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Bev,  W.  A,  Boberts  and  his  devoted 
wife  are  doing  a  sacrificial  work. 

Lawton,  which  has  a  population  of 
some  eight  thousand,  is  picturesquely 
located  near  the  Washita  Mountains, 
and  near  are  grounds  very  well 
suited  to  Kummer  outings.  The  An- 
nual Boy  Scout  Encampments  of  the 
state  are  held  in  Medicine  Park,  neap 
by,  while  four  miles  to  the  north  is 
Fort  Sill.  With  it,  during  the  war, 
was     associated     Camp     Doniphan, 


tion,  the  cultivation  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  the  use  of  Boy  Scout  and  Camp 
Fire  Girl  methods,  and  making  every 
eflfort  to  preach  interestii^ly  to  those 
who  came  to  the  meetings,  had  results. 
Interested  little  groups  were  formed, 
groups  that  gradually  grew  larger, 
and  were  finally  oi^amzed  for  action. 
Thirty-five  new  members  were  added 
to  the  ^urch ;  the  Sunday  Scho<d  baa 
grown;  the  Ladies'  Aid  is  doing  an 
aggressive  work;  and  a  Christian  £n- 
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noted  for  its  School  of  Fire,  the 
lai^st  in  the  United  States,  Camp 
Doniphan  passed  with  the  war,  but 
the  School  of  Fife  is  still  a  feature  at 
old  Fort  Sill. 

The  Lawton  eliureh  has  experienced 
many  vicissitudes.  When  Mr.  Boberts 
came  to  the  field  last  August,  he 
found  a  discouraged  membership  and 
suspended  activities,  but  with  rare 
courage,  faith  and  resourcefulness  he 
took  up  the  work.  The  number  in 
attendance  when  tiic  first  attempt  was 
made  to  gather  up  the  Sunday  School 
was  five.     However,  diligent  visita- 


dcavor  Society  of  thirty  members  is 
proving  a  real  financial  asset. 
Happj'  E«at«r 
Easter  Sunday  in  Oklahoma  was  a 
very  bitter  day.  The  Daily  Oklako- 
man  estimated  that  the  freeze  which 
occurred  at  that  time  cost  the  state 
$11,250,000  owing  to  the  loss  of  its 
fruit  crop.  Pastor  Roberts,  with  the 
aid  of  a  mimet^raph  generously 
loaned  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  made  use  of  a  plan  whicli 
attracted  the  children  and  promoW 
church  attendance  cm  that  day,  in 
spite  of  the  inclement  weather,  wiieh 
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kept  the  Beginners  and  Prunaries 
away.  Sixty-five  were  in  attendance 
in  response  to  the  pastor's  urgent  in- 
vitation. The  Endeavor  meeting 
registered  forty,  and  the  church 
services  were  a  great  success.  In  the 
evening  thirty  soldiers  in  uniform 


some  time  to  come,  it  is  gradually 
making  an  important  place  for  itself 
in  the  community.  Ilie  pastor  and 
people  are  working  together,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  their 
influence  is  extending  in  many  direc- 
tions.   Congregationalists  everywhere 


THB  flHST  COHGSEGATIOKAli  CHORGH  SOBOOZp 

^ at 

THB  CSHTER  OF  CHRISTIaH  IRISHDLIHESS 


O»olook  and  brlsg  this  invitation  wMoh  viU  admit  you 
to  tte  BDHT* 


Tou  aXO  in- 
vitad  to  the 
EASTER  EGG 
BONT  that 
St art d  £roa 

tto 

OOIGnEGlTIOHja* 
GHORGH  SCHX)L 
a^  j(  o'clock 

on  Baturdaar 
afternoon 
llaroh  26tlu 

Buxuay  has  hi4 
a  big  oolorcki 
goose  egg  for 
you  tft  the 
Bouth  Bids 
Fark*  (Just 
th0  size  Of 
the  egg  in  tba 
Picture*} 

Keaeia)er  - 
Be  at  the 
Congregational 
Ghusrah  on  the 
corner  of  fth 
and  C  gt  five 


On  Saater  aorning  at  9:45  o'oloolc  your  Oburoh  Bohool  aeete* 
fid  there  on  tine  a»L  get  yoixe  greeting  oard.    Bring  yoixr  parents 
OK  a  friend. 

Sister  GSESnSGB  from  your  Pastor  a^od  Svuperinteaident, 

2«0iton«  Oklahooa* 
Xairoh  3&th»  19dl« 


were  present,  and  everyone  was  en- 
couraged and  prompted  to  put  forth 
more  strenuous  efforts  to  make  their 
church  a  power  for  good  in  the  town 
and  state. 

While  conditions  make  it  probable 
that  the  Lawton  church  will  have  to 
keep  up  its  fight  for  existence  for 


should  be  interested  in  the  enterprise, 
and  it  will  be  a  great  help  and  com- 
fort to  these  workers  at  the  front  if 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  de- 
nomination is  extended  to  them  until 
such  time  as  they  shall  achieve  a  de- 
served and  permanent  triumph.  They 
believe  it  surely  will  come. 
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CONCERNING  COLLBRAN 

Ba  MaUolm  Dana.  D.  D..  Dirttler  of  Rural  Work 


^>  OJIE   time   ago   an 

<BA  account  of  the  diffi- 
j*^'     culties   whicli   had 

arisen  in  our  work  in  the 

Plateau    Valley    Demon- 

Ktration  Parish  appeared 

in   The   American    Mis- 
sionary.   It  is  with  gen- 
uine   pleasure    that    we 
publish    the   outcome   of 
the   canvass    which    was 
made  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency and  which  has  in  a 
measure    overcome    some 
of    the    obstacles    which 
confronted  the  enterprise. 
First,    on    June    26th, 
Rev.    Rockwell    Harmon 
Potter,  President  of  the 
Church       Extension 
Boards,  and  Rev.  Frank 
L.    Moore,    Secretary    of 
Missions  of  The  Congre- 
gational   Home    Mission- 
ary  Society,    visited    the 
field    and    met    the    can- 
va-ssins  committee.    They 
reviewed    the    results   of 
the  recent  financial  drive, 
and  found  that  in  some 
sections     of    the     valley 
ninety   per   cent,   of  the 
people  had  given  pledges  of  some  sort. 
This  was  a  truly  remarkable  showing 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
people  lived  eighteen  miles  from  Coil- 
bran,     The  visitors  expressed  doubt  as 
to  whether  such  a  result  could  be  dup- 
licated anywhere,  especially  when  the 
adverse  financial   conditions  prevail- 
ing thrniiRhout  the  valley  were  taken 
into  consideration.  The  funds  pledged 
were  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  a  con- 
dition   imposed,    namely,    that    they 
should  be  sufficient  to  ciiarantee  the 
future  completion  of  the  Community 
House  should  the  Extension  Boards 
furnish,  by  (rrant  or  loan,  money  for 
the  immediate  erection  of  the  church 
house  unit.     This  fact  was  certified 
and  half  the  money  has  been  paid 
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over.  Lumber  has  been  ordered,  con- 
tracts are  being  let,  and  building  op- 
erations will  be  under  way  in  the 
near  future.  The  third  and  last  unit 
of  the  Community  House  will  be 
built  next  summer  by  local  funds 
now  pledged. 

During  the  last  four  months 
twenty-two  persons  have  joined  the 
Collbran  church,  seventeen  by  pro- 
fession of  faith.  Another  group  will 
join  in  the  near  future.  The  church 
is  now  in  fact  as  well  as  theorj-  a 
community  church,  for  the  best  brain 
and  brawn  of  the  community  are  in 
its  membership. 

Rev.  L.  l^.  Isaacs,  the  Director  of 
Extension  Work  throughout  the  larg- 
er parish,  has  been  doing  a  persever 
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ing  and  consistent  work.  It  was 
largely  due  to  his  able  ministry  that 
the  Plateau  Valley  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  formally  entered  the 
movement.  The  extension  work  is 
in  fuU  swing,  with  Sunday  and  week- 
day services  being  carried  on  at  four 
outstations.  iliss  Gertrude  Camp- 
bell, commissioned  for  the  summer 
by  The  Congregational  Sunday 
School  Extension  Society,  is  ably  as- 
sisting in  it. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Barnes,  of  Osceola, 
New  York,  has  accepted  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Collbran  church  left  va- 
cant by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  James 
P.  VfsJker,  and  will  begin  work  Sep- 


tember 1st.  Every  word  that  has 
been  spoken  concerning  Mr.  Barnes 
singles  him  out  as  just  the  man  to 
**  carry  on  '*  at  this  important  time 
and  place. 

A  financial  **  come  back  "  has  not 
yet  been  registered  and  additional 
funds  will  be  needed;  but  the  crisis 
is  passed  and  a  growing  spirit  of 
optimism  prevails.  With  the  church 
house  equipment  the  larger  program 
contemplated  can  be  more  and  more 
completely  carried  out.  The  sincere 
thanks  of  the  community  are  ten- 
dered to  those  who  have  generously 
stood  by  them  and  shown  their  faith 
in  the  enterprise. 
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THE  CHURCHES 


By  the  Secretary  of  PromoUon 


Increasingly  of  late  churches  have  been  writing  to  this  Society  ask- 
ing for  charts  and  photographs  illustrating  the  work  home  missions  is 
doing,  which  may  be  loaned  to  churches  for  a  i)eriod  of  days,  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  Schools  of  Missions  and  to  be  displayed  at  other  mis- 
caonary  or  general  church  functions  and  which  also  might  be  utilized  at 
meetings  of  local  associations  and  state  conferences. 

This  Society  is  now  in  a  position  to  fulfill  such  requests.  Thirty 
charts,  five  feet  by  two  and  a  halt,  were  prepared  by  this  Society  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  sessions  of  the  National  Council  recently  held  at 
Los  Angeles.  In  the  preparation  of  this  exhibit  a  general  use  of  the 
charts  among  the  churches  was  in  mind.  Any  part  or  the  whole  of  this 
exhibit  may  now  be  secured  by  any  church  which  will  pay  the  express 
charges  to  and  from  New  York. 

Three  of  these  charts  are  illustrative  of  the  salary  situation :  three 
of  the  relation  between  home  and  foreign  missions ;  three  exploit  our  new 
literature;  two  are  general;  a  set  illustrates  the  work  of  the  Woman's 
Department,  while  the  balance  bear  enlarged  photographs,  topically 
arranpred,  visualizing  the  various  phases  of  this  Society's  work. 

The  entire  exhibit  comes  boxed  in  three  cases  of  ten  each.  Churches 
may  secure  one  set  or  the  entire  series,  according  to  desire.  Each  case 
weighs  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Ask  your  express  agent 
regarding  the  cost  of  shipment  to  and  fro. 

We  have  also  about  one  hundred  photographs,  enlarged,  and  bearing 
titles,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  loan  on  the  above  terms.  The  weight 
of  these  is  about  fifty  pounds.  Information  may  be  had  and  reservations 
made  by  addressing  the  Publication  Department  of  this  Society. 

The  Church  Building  Society  has  a  similar  set  of  ten  charts  which 
it  will  be  glad  to  loan  and  the  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  has  had 
such  charts  for  some  time. 

Any  church  desiring  to  get  the  full  entire  series  may  secure  for  itself 
a  first-class  ocular  demonstration  of  the  entire  sweep  of  the  work  of 
the  Church  Extension  Boards. 
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CONGREGATIONAUSM  IN  ACTION  IN  AN  OIL  CENTER 

B$  Rt$.  SamudHoUeru  RotiUmd,  La, 


M(^  OBT  ABTHUB,  with  its  cosmo- 
mjM  politan  i>opiilation  of  not  less 
J^  than  twenty -five  thousand 
^  people,  ranks  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing oil  industrial  centers  of  the  world. 
It  is  located  on  the  Sabine-Neches 
Canal,  in  the  extreme  southeast  comer 
of  Texas,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  the  output  of  oil  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey,  approximates  the  Gulf  Be- 
fining  Company  of  Port  Arthur,  and 
the  Texas  Company  of  the  same  city 
runs  a  dose  second  to  the  Gulf.  These 
two  immense  plants  employ  about 
ten  thousand  men,  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  statistics  show  from  these 
two  refineries  a  total  of  five  million 
barrels  of  refined  oil  is  diipped 
monthly,  mostly  by  water,  wUch 
brings  a  large  number  of  sailors  to 
the  city.  And  these  are  not  the  only 
economic  interests  in  Port  Arthur, 
large  as  they  are,  for  there  other  in- 
dustries which  total  a  pay  roll  of  half 
a  million  each  month. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the 
city  have  been  backed  by  the  oil  re- 
fining interests  from  the  beginning, 
and  today  it  has  a  public  school  sys- 
tem and  equipment  that  is  second  to 
none  in  the  state.  The  Franklin 
School  building,  which  accommodates 
twenty-two  hundred  pupils,  is  the 
last  word  in  school  achitecture,  and 
if  built  today  would  cost  fully  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half.  Motion  pictures 
have  been  taken  of  this  school  and 
widely  shown  throughout  the  state  as 
an  inspiration  for  better  buildings 
and  equipment.  There  is  also  a  col- 
lege in  Port  Arthur,  built  by  John 
W.  Gates,  the  founder  of  the  Texas 
Company.  A  public  school  for  Neg- 
roes has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
exclusive  of  equipment. 

A  spirit  of  prood  will  prevails  be- 
tween the  employers  and  their  em- 
ployees. The  men  work  eight  hours 
a  day  and  are  given  two  weeta  vaca- 


tion with  pay.  There  are  recreation- 
al organization  and  nursing  service 
and  medical  attention  are  provided 
for  the  families  of  the  woil:mg  men. 
A  noon-day  lunch  is  served  to  the 
workers  at  cost,  in  the  plant  cafe- 
teriaa 

There  are  twelve  white  Protestant 
churches  in  the  center  of  this  bo^ 
life,  but  the  city  is  by  no  means  over- 
churched;  in  fact,  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  if  all  the  white  i>eo- 
pie  of  Port  Arthur  decided  to  attend 
church,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
each  church  to  hold  eight  fall  capa^ 
ity  services  to  accommodate  alL 

Our  Congregational  chureh  is  sit- 
uated in  the  center  of  things,  about 
four  blocks  from  the  business  section 
of  the  city  on  one  side  and  the  Frank- 
lin School  on  the  other.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  religious  organizations  in 
Port  Arthur,  and  throughout  its  his- 
tory has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the 
moulding  of  public  opinion.  While 
it  does  not  rank  first  in  m^nboship 
among  the  churches  of  the  city,  its 
congregation  is  made  of  people  who 
are  in  constant  demand  at  social  and 
civic  functions  i>ertaining  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  place.  The  congre- 
gation not  only  raises  fifty  dollars 
I>er  capita  for  their  own  work,  but 
contributes  time,  money  and  energy 
to  all  community  efforts.  The  pro- 
gram of  service,  under  the  leaderdiip 
of  the  able  pastor,  wields  a  large  in- 
fluence in  many  forward  movemoits. 

Unfortunately,  the  church  does 
not  have  the  facilities  to  accommo- 
date any  social  service  work,  but  the 
minister  and  members  take  a  leadini; 
part  in  advocating  and  promoting 
such  work  in  and  through  sadi  in- 
stitutions as  the  Boy  Scouts,  com- 
munity music,  the  Bed  Cross,  the 
Federated  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  a  day  nursery,  and  a 
public  library.  The  Congregational 
church  has  been  glad  to  contribute 
committee,  m^nbership  and  board 
work  to  an  these  movements. 
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The  pastor,  Bev.  William  I.  Caugh- 
ran,  has  a  program  that  keeps  him 
husy  seven  days  a  week.  In  addition 
to  lus  activities  among  his  own  chnrch 
members,  he  is  in  constant  demand  as 
a  public  speaker  for  social  and  civic 
affairs.  During  the  war  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Second  War  Fund 
Drive  of  the  American  Bed  Cross, 
which  raised  the  largest  sum  of  money 
ever  secured  for  benevolent  purposes 
in  Port  Arthur.  At  present  he  is  on 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Bed 
Cross  and  Chairman  of  the  Home 
Service  Committee,  with  a  full-time 
paid  worker  under  the  committee's 
direction.  He  has  also  served  as  Sec- 
retary and  Chairman  of  the  Lions' 
Club,  an  organization  of  sixty  business 
men.  His  latest  achievement  along 
this  line  is  the  federation  of  all  the 
social  welfare  agencies  of  the  city, 
which  has  in  contemplation  a  survey 
of  the  ccMnmunity  to  discover  the 
exact  social  needs  of  its  people  and 
to  bring  to  bear  all  the  resources  of 


the  community,  in  order  that  they 
may  intelligently  solve  the  problems 
confronting  them.  The  object  of  the 
minister  and  his  people  is  to  make  the 
Congregational  church  a  center  of  in- 
spiration from  which  will  emanate  in- 
fluences that  will  help  all  the  people 
to  properly  function  in  all  the  true 
relationships  of  life.  Past  experiences 
along  these  lines  justify  the  program. 
It  should  be  stated  that  a  gift  of  a 
Ford  car  to  this  field  by  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Union  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  enabled  this  busy  mis- 
sionary to  perform  services  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  impossible. 
When  I  think  of  this  splendid  minis- 
ter away  from  the  beaten  i>aths  of 
Congregationalism  (there  is  no  other 
Congregational  church  within  a  him- 
dred  miles)  presenting  the  Puritan 
ideals  in  a  telling  and  effective  way, 
I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  in- 
valuable service  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  is  rendering  to  the  nation 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Gk)d. 


A  COMMUNITY  WORK  IN  THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS 


By  Re$.  James  G.  Etam,  Sieams,  Kg, 


0 


,N  June  5th  the  new  church 
building  at  Steams,  Kentucky, 
was  dedicated,  and  there  were 
found  to  be  sufficient  pledges  to  cover 
the  entire  cost  of  construction.  There 
is  a  church  auditorium,  a  large  Sun- 
day School  assembly  room,  and  five 
class  rooms.  The  equipment  is  mod- 
em in  every  respect.  The  building 
IB  electrically  lighted,  and  is  heated 
tyy  a  furnace.  This  is  the  pastor's 
second  year  on  the  field,  and  both  he 
and  his  i>eople  feel  that  the  record  of 
accomplishment  is  certainly  a  fine 
one  for  a  church  that  has  been  or- 
ganized only  two  years  and  a  half. 

Daring  the  month  of  May  a  series 
of  special  services  were  held.     The 


interest  was  remarkable  and  the 
meetings  were  a  pronounced  success. 
As  a  result,  thirty-five  adults  were 
received  into  the  church,  which  more 
than  doubled  the  membership.  The 
names  on  the  roll  prior  to  these  meet- 
ings numbered  only  thirty. 

Oreat  things  are  expected  to  re- 
sult from  community  work  in  the 
Kentucky  mountains.  During  the 
summer  months  Miss  Dorothy  Cooper, 
of  Rutland,  Vermont,  has  been  assist- 
ing on  the  field.  She  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Sunday  School  Exten- 
sion Society  for  the  summer  and  it  is 
felt  by  all  that  her  appointment  to 
this  field  was  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 


damt.  atti  Ut  ub  go  nf  ta  tiff  momtlafti  of  Hff  Corii 
tfudf  tm  at  9i0  101^0.  attli  tot  tttfU  toalk  In  ^\B  fstOfB. 
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AIDS 

Motion  Pictures 

The  writer  of  a  recent  article  dealing  with  motion  pictures  and  the 
church,  stated  that  over  6,000  churches  in  the  United  States  are  equipped 
with  motion  picture  machines.  To  those  Congregational  churches  already 
using  the  motion  pictures,  a  request  is  made  for  a  brief  rei)ort  giving 
your  experience.  Churches  thinking  of  purchasing  equipment  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  through  the  Home  Missionary  Society  a  worthwhile 
saving  in  the  purchase  may  be  effected. 

Steroopticons 

Many  churches  are  using  stereopticons  and  we  desire  to  compile  a 
list,  this  information  not  having  been  gathered  before.  Will  you  fill  out 
and  return  the  blank  at  the  bottom  of  this  paget  Several  makes  of  stere- 
opticons are  offered  through  the  Society  at  practically  wholesale  prices. 

Mailing  List  Equipment 

Many  churches  could  strengthen  the  work  of  the  minister  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  church  by  the  proper  use  of  a  machine  and  plates 
for  addressing  envelopes  and  cards.  There  is  a  hand  machine  on  the 
market,  costing  about  fifty  dollars,  and  using  a  metal  address  plate, 
which  is  suitable  and  very  satisfactory.  Address  plates  of  church  mem- 
bers, Sunday  School  teachers,  or  other  lists  can  be  prepared  by  us  at  a 
cost  of  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  hundred.  It  then  becomes  a  light 
task  to  send  out  notices  and  announcements  from  time  to  time. 

4 

Printing 

Perhaps  also  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  the  matter  of  printing. 
Where  the  distance  is  not  too  great  and  if  suflRcient  time  is  j^iven  us, 
letterheads,  forms,  and  printed  notices  can  be  made  in  our  printing  de- 
partment. Unless  a  large  quantity  is  desired,  we  can  furnish  these  at 
more  reasonable  prices  than  a  commercial  printer. 

Questionnaire 

1.  Have  you  a  motion  picture  machine!    What  maket 

2.  Are  you  considering  the  purchase  of  one?    

3.  Have  you  a  stereopticon t    What  maket 

4.  Are  you  thinking  of  purchasing  a  stereopticon  ?     

Remarks :    


Church Town State 

Signed    

Please  fill  out  and  mail  to  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society  (Purchasing  Department),  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

CHABI.KS  H.  BAKER,  Treaturer 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 

1921 

Ck>ntribu- 
tions 

From  State 
Societies 

Total 

Paid  State 
Societies 

Net  Avail- 
able for 
Natl  Work 

Legacies 
and  Matur- 
ed Condi- 
tional Gifts 

MONTH 

OF 

JUNE 

Last  Year 

Present  Year. . . 

Inoreaae 

Decrease 

7,220.00 

14,323.25 

7,103.25 

1,842.15 

2.763.42 

921.27 

9.062.15 

17.086.67 

8,024.52 

2,102.57 
6,493.97 
4,391.40 

6,959.56 

10,592.70 

3,633.14 

2,890.24 
7.513.24 
4.623.00 

THREE 
MONTHS 

FROM 
APRIL  1 

Last  Year 

Present  Year. . . 

Increase 

Decrease 

34.090.94 
46,877.89 
11,786.45 

7.170.80 

10.202.40 

3.082.10 

41,261.24 
66,079.79 
14.818.65 

8.665.40 
18,684.67 
10.019.17 

32.595.84 

37,395.22 

4,799.38 

14,336.51 
32.133.61 
17.797.10 

•   I 

MONTH 
OF 

Last  Year 

Present  Year... 

Increase 

Decrease 

22.374.04 
16,132.99 

*  7J24V.65 

2.850.04 
2,327.23 

26.224.08 
17,460.22 

15.008.67 
6,390.47 

'  8,618.20 

10,215.41 

11,069.75 

854.34 

5.651.93 
9.578.47 
3.926.54 

JULY 

622.81 

FOUR 
MONTHS 

FROM 
APRIL  1 

Last  Year 

Present  Year. . . 

Increase 

Decrease 

68,402.48 

61.010.38 

2.607.90 

10.020.42 

12,629.63 

2.609.21 

68.422.90 

73,640.01 

6,117.11 

23.674.07 

26,076.04 

1.400.97 

44,748.83 

48.464.97 

3.716.14 

19,988.44 
41.712.08 
21,723.64 

FLUCTUATION 

JT  is  difScult  to  compare  the  contributions  of  the  first  four  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  with. those  of  1920  on  account  of  the  C.  W.  M.  payments 
which  began  in  May  of  last  year,  being  made  irregularly  at  first  and 
entirely  through  the  national  office,  thus  affecting  the  amount  of  payment  to 
and  from  the  states.  Perhaps  the  best  gauge  of  the  present  rate  of  contribu- 
tion is  found  in  the  **  net  available  for  national  work  "  in  July,  which  shows 
an  increase  of  $854  or  8.3%. 

The  missionaries  on  the  field  are  scanning  these  tables  from  month  to 
month  with  great  concern  because  they  know  that  without  a  considerably 
larger  increase 'in  contributions  it  will  be  necessary  to  curtail  the  work  and 
that  it  will  be  serious.  Let  us  all  join  our  prayers  with  theirs  that  the 
Christian  devotion  of  us  all  may  be  adequate  to  the  testing  of  these  days. 


THe  Congregational  Home  MlMionary  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  income.  Legacies 
fomiab  approximately  forty-seven  per  cent.  Income  from  investments  amounts  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
CoDtrtbudons  from  chnrehea,  societies  and  individuals  afford  substantially  thirty-eight  per  cent. 
For  all  bat  eighteen  states  the  treasurer  of  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives 
and  expends  these  contributions,  in  those  eighteen  states,  affiliated  organizations  adminLster 
home  missionary  work  in  co-operation  with  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Each 
of  these  organisations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national  treasury. 
To  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesignated  contributions  from 
each  state  respectively.  The  percentages  to  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  in  the 
varloas  states  are  as  follows : 

California  (North),  12 %  ;  California  (South).  5  ;  Connecticut,  50  ;  Illinois.  25  ;  Iowa,  25  ;  Kan- 
sas, 5 ;  Maine;,  10;  Massachusetts,  83%  ;  Michigan.  15;  Minnesota,  6;  Missouri,  5;  Nebraska,  7H  ; 
New  Hampsblro^  47 ;  New  York,  10 ;  Ohio,  18 ;  Rhode  Island,  20 ;  Vermont,  25 ;  Washington,  8 ; 
WtMoastii,  la 
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"Even  these  least  presents  the  test  oi  true  disdpleship' 

Indians  number  in  America  some  350,000.  Historically  oar  oountajr 
has  misused  them;  economically  she  is  in  danger  of  paaperiang  them. 
Through  the  church  we  are  taking  to  them  redemption;  with  the  aohod  ne 
are  delivering  them  from  darkness. 

•!•       •!•      •!• 

The  Negros  of  the  United  States  number  twelve  million.  Nine  million 
live  in  the  Southland. 

In  this  work  we  now  have  thirty-three  schools  and  208  chnrohea.  Tlifi 
schools  are  of  all  grades,  with  emphasis  upon  normal  training,  and  ineliidfalg 
industrial  and  agricultural  instruction  and  demonstration. 

^^^B  ^^^S  ^^^^ 

The  Highlanders  are  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  etf||f 

colonial  days.    They  have  lived  apart  from  the  currents  of  modem  deydcp- 

ment.    The  American  Missionary  Association  provides  the  school  with  its 

normal  training  calculated  to  furnish  leadership  for  this  rugged  stock,  from 

which  came  Abraham  Lincoln. 

•!•       •!•       •!• 

The  Orientals  of  the  Pacific  Coast  constitute  our  most  human  contacts 

with  the  far  East     Here  we  provide  schools  and  churches  for  the  Chinese 

and  Japanese. 

4«       •!•       •!• 

The  Islanders  in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  among  ''the  least  of  these," 
are  not  forgotten.  A  subsidy  is  granted  the  Hawaiian  Board  which  is  carry- 
ing on  missionary  work  in  those  islands.  In  Porto  Rico,  by  arrcmgement 
with  other  denominations,  we  share  the  service  to  the  most  jwverty-stricken 
population  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  For  100,000  we  provide  fifteen 
workers,  with  church,  school  and  a  splendid  hospital  for  a  region  otherwise 
wholly  unserved  by  medical  science. 

•!•      •!•       4« 

Six  hundred  employed  workers  on  salaries  of  $400  and  board,  furnish 

schools,  churches,  agricultural  and  industrial  training,  and  medical  service 

to  the  millions  handicapped  in  our  own  land. 

•!•       •!•       •!• 

The  high  schools  and  colleges  for  Negroes  of  the  South  must  be 
strengthened,  enlarged  and  the  standards  raised  by  means  of  missionary  aid. 
Public  funds  will  support  much  of  this  in  time,  but  the  demands  for  leader- 
ship in  health,  economic  life,  ministry  and  education  cannot  wait  for  the 
slow  support  from  general  public  opinion  for  these  higher  educational  needs. 
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FITS  0*CLOCK  TEA  IN  THB  JAPANSSS  BOOTH  AT  THB  NATIONAL  COUNCII'  MEETING 

WHERE  THE  SUN  SETS 

fly  Strttug  GtBtft  L.  Cain 
'  BOBABLY  no  title  one  could  choose  would  be  more  challenged  by  the 
ever  alert  Califomian,  for  he  is  quite  sore  that  the  sun  rises  as  well  as 
seta  in  his  native  state,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  could  make  bis  boast 
good  as  he  points  to  bis  cloudless  sky. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  there  occurred  two  events  seemingly  unrelated 
to  each  other  and  surely  unknown  to  each  other.  A  determined  band  of  men 
and  women  gathered  in  Albany,  New  York,  and  oi^anized  The  American 
Missionary  Associatioii  in  behalf  of  the  outcast  and  oppressed  in  1846  and 
that  same  year  a  little  colony  settled  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  fonnded  a  city 
to  be  known  as  San  IVaneisco.  Neither  one  of  those  companies  would  have 
dreamed  that  in  1921  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would 
be  gathering  on  that  same  Pacific  in  a  great  and  serious  Council  and  above 
all  they  would  not  have  dreamed  that  the  journey  would  be  accomplished  in 
five  days  and  in  Pullman  cars.  I  never  pass  beyond  the  Missouri  River — 
which  could  be  called  onr  real  frontier  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago — 
and  then  on  over  those  vast  prairies,  then  through  those  interminable  miles 
of  endless  sage  brush  and  heat  and  sand  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  without  closing 
my  eyes  and  seeing  a  cloud  of  dust  on  the  horizon  issuing  above  a  long  wind- 
ing train  of  ox  teams  and  wagons.     Plymouth  watching  the  rising  run  over 
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the  blue  Atlantic  and  now  celebrating  her  Three  Hundred  Tears  of  history, 
may  smile  at  San  Francisco's  infancy  of  only  seventy-five  years,  but  Cali- 
fornia knows  that  their  founders  were  cast  in  the  same  heroic  mold  and  that 
the  setting  sun  really  points  to  those  problems  of  the  Orient  and  the  Pacific 
where  history  is  yet  in  the  making. 

May  I  confine  myself  here  to  just  the  story  of  the  Association  doings  at 
the  Council  t  Seldom  has  there  been  such  a  large  number  of  our  Association 
workers  gathered  together  and  surely  never  such  a  representation  of  the 
different  groups  of  peoples  to  whom  the  Association  ministers.  As  tfa^  sat 
upon  the  platform  that  afternoon,  well  named  ''  The  Rainbow  Section 
of  the  Congregational  Army  "  by  Dr.  Van  Horn,  the  genial  presiding 
ofScer  in  the  absence  of  President  Boynton,  the  local  setting  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  feature  the  Oriental  work  as  never  before.  In  the  middle  <rf 
the  program  there  came  trooping  down  one  aisle  our  Japanese  Sunday 
School  with  the  flags  of  the  two  nations  while  down  the  other  aisle  came 
our  Chinese  Sunday  School  with  the  flags  of  the  two  Republics.  Each 
sang  a  song  in  perfect  English  and  the  audience,  which  at  both  services 
practically  fllled  the  great  auditorium,  broke  into  a  splendid  applause. 
Immediately  after  this  Oriental  exhibit,  Rev.  Paul  B.  Wateiiiouse,  our 
worker  among  the  Japanese  during  the  past  year,  spoke  on  the  Japanese 
question  in  California.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  flnd  that  Congregationalism 
in  California  is  true  to  the  faith  of  Christian  Democracy  and  Brotherhood 
for  it  was  quite  evident  that  they  have  not  been  tempted  away  from  that 
faith  by  the  poisonous  propaganda  of  Hearst  or  the  wiles  of  self-seeking 
politicians.  The  Association  will  gladly  exhibit  our  Japanese  or  Chinese 
pastors  and  people  with  any  other  alien  people  for  intelligence  or  Christian 
Americanism.  A  splendid  opportunity  was  given  the  officials  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  to  see  this  Oriental  work  in  action  as  they 
visited  the  missions  on  Sunday  in  Los  Angeles,  but  Dr.  Maurer  said,  as  be 
viewed  the  miserable  buildings  in  which  our  missions  are  now  housed,  **It 
is  an  unwritten  law  that  the  A.  M.  A.  buildings  should  be  a  little  bit  worse 
than  any  other  erected  for  religious  purposes.*'  If  the  Council  were  to 
reassemble  there  in  flve  years,  we  believe  we  could  give  them  a  more  cheering 
sight  for  the  Japanese  Mission  is  already  negotiating  for  a  new  home  and 
perhaps  it  is  providential  that  the  Chinese  Mission  has  been  forced  from  its 
former  impossible  quarters — a  better  place  must  be  and  will  be  provided. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  written  by  Mr.  Rogers  but  read 
by  Mr.  Danforth,  gave  a  frank  and  fearless  statement  of  our  problems.  The 
year  will  be  closed  without  debt  on  the  books,  if  we  use  legacies  which  ought 
(from  a  good  flnaneial  point  of  view)  to  have  been  laid  aside  for  perman^it 
productive  funds,  but  we  are  piling  up  a  debt  in  a  depreciating  plant  which 
renders  its  bill  every  year  with  compound  interest  and  the  day  is  not  far  off 
when  the  debt  will  be  collected  in  plants  utterly  unusable. 

Secretary  Brownlee  made  his  flrst  appearance  before  our  National  Coun- 
cil for  the  Association.  He  laid  aside  his  regular  address  and  entered  into  the 
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real  problems  confronting  the  Association.  In  his  clear  and  luminons  and 
yet  hopeful  statement  he  accredited  himself  to  all  present  as  one  who  will 
soon  be  master  of  bis  department. 

Mr.  Yennink  then  followed  with  a  forceful  presentation  of  the  Indian 
needs  and  work  and  Mrs.  Wilcox,  in  her  usual  strength  and  grace,  gave 
some  Thumb-Nail  Sketches  of  the  work  and  ita  challenges  here  and  there. 

There  was  a  surprising  number  of  representatives  of  the  colored  Con- 
gregationalists  there — all  products  of  our  seventy-five  years  of  investment  in 
the  work  of  that  race.  Dr.  Proctor  spoke  to  a  full  house  and  an  appreciative 
one  at  the  noon  meeting.  There  are  thirty  thousand  Negroes  in  Los  Angeles. 
It  was  significant  that  mmors  were  about  in  the  Negro  community  that  plans 
were  laid  for  an  attack  on  the  Negroes  of  the  city  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
The  mmora  were  groundless,  but  it  was  a  sad  thought  that  there  should  be 
ten  million  of  our  people  who  live  in  almost  daily  fear  all  over  our  land — a 
fear  not  only  for  the  safety  of  their  loved  ones  but  a  fear  also  that  their 
rights  will  not  be  defended  by  the  law  and  that  for  them  Democracy  will 
prove  to  be  a  failure.  That  the  fear  is  without  foundation  in  thousands 
of  places  does  not  lessen  the  pitiful  mental  strain  under  which  many  of  them 
live,  nor  does  it  les.sen  the  shame  that  what  has  taken  place  in  hundreds  of 
other  places  makes  their  fear  not  entirely  irrational. 

But  in  the  evening  the  Race  Problem  as  such  had  its  innings.  Dr. 
Huget,  with  his  usual  optimism  and  eloquence,  called  all  our  people  to  "go  up 
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to  it,  put  your  hands  on  it,  bring  it  out  to  the  light, ' '  for  ttios  most  fearful 
things  disappear.  One  sentence  he  quoted  is  worth  repeatJng  here:  "I 
decline  to  recognize  the  mental  attitude  of  the  man  who  does  not  reo^nize 
that  two  things  may  be  different  without  being  inferior."  The  address 
thrilled  with  courage  and  hope.  Dr.  Huget  is  a  valuable  m«nber  of  our 
Executive  Committee  and  we  rejoice  in  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  The 
Church  Extension  Boards.  Wherever  he  goes,  his  big  heart  will  perform  a 
beautiful  service  for  all  true  things  and  all  upward  glancing  men. 

And  then  Dr.  DeBerry  of  Springfield  made  aaab  a  plea  for  fair  play 
and  justice  for  his  race  that  he  held  a  church  full  on  a  hot  night  for  almost 
an  hour.  His  topic  was  "The  Larger  Freedom  For  Which  the  Negro 
Pleads,"  and  he  said  the  Negro  demanded : 

1.  A  larger  mental  freedom, 

2.  A  freedom  from  self-contempt. 

3.  A  freedom  from  self-consciousness. 

4.  A  lai^er  industrial  freedom. 

5.  A  larger  social  freedom. 

6.  A  larger  political  freedom. 

It  was  all  summed  up  in  one  lominous  sentence,  "A  man's  ehance  in  the 
work  of  life,  no  more,  no  less,  will  satisfy  the  N^ro." 

And,  of  course,  we  had  the  incomparable  Pi^  Quartet  or  Quintet  there, 
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and  how  they  did  sing !  The  i>eople  could  never  hear  them  enough  and  there 
seemed  no  end  to  their  willingness  to  please.  Again  and  again  were  they 
called  for  and  they  never  refused.  At  this  Council  they  sang,  not  only  for 
the  Association,  but  for  every  other  organization  there  and  the  Association 
rejoices  in  this  opi>ortunity  together  with  Fisk  University  of  serving  the 
whole  Church. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  was  the  dinner  which  we  gave  to  all 
OUT  workers  and  representatives  who  were  present.  Over  eighty  sat  down 
to  the  table  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  splendid  groups  they  were.  Porto  Bico 
would  have  been  the  only  one  unrepresented  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Scheibe,  who  had  been  there  before  coming  to  Albuquerque.  But 
Hawaii  was  there  with  Secretary  Judd  and  Ex-Gk)vemor  Frear  and  Mrs. 
Frear.  Each  group  was  introduced  and  among  them  Dr.  Barton,  the  new 
Moderator  of  the  National  Council,  and  Mrs.  Barton.  In  a  few  appreciative 
words  Dr.  Barton  told  us  that  he  began  his  work  as  an  employee  of  The 
American  Missionary  Association  and  in  that  work  his  son,  Bruce,  was  bom. 
It  is  with  no  small  pride  that  he  looks  back  upon  the  fact  in  his  history  and 
it  is  with  no  less  pride  that  the  Association  calls  him  still  her  very  own. 

The  Association  desires  to  extend  to  Dr.  Burton  our  heartiest  welcome 
in  the  larger  field  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Congp*egational  Council.  It  is 
inevitable  that  he  shall  be  thrown  into  the  most  intimate  fellowship  with  all 
the  forces  working  under  the  Congregational  Churches  for  the  extension 
of  the  Eongdom.  He  has  been  our  next  door  neighbor  for  some  years, 
brotherly,  interested,  large-hearted  and  sympathetic.  Nothing  that  is  dear 
to  the  heart  of  our  Master  is  foreign  to  his  heart  and  the  various  problems 
of  the  Association  already  know  him  as  a  friend.  We  not  only  extend  to 
him  a  welcome,  but  we  pledge  him  our  hearty  cooperation. 

In  many  ways  the  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  will  stand  out  as  the  very 
best  the  Association  has  had  and  will  so  stand  until  it  is  surpassed  by  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  meeting  in  New  London  on  November  9th  and  10th. 
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S  CHRISTIANITY  only  a 
mirage.  Teacher  t  Is  it  only 
a  miraget  "  There  was  a 
world  of  pathos  and  eateestness  in 
the  face  and  voice  of  this  young 
Japanese  iarmer  as  he  and  his  wife 
sat  around  the  table  with  the  worker 
from  The  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, after  having  shared  with 
him  their  noonday  meal  in  their 
rough  bunk-house  out  in  the  fields 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  in  Southern 
Califomia.      The    miadonary    had 


known  this  young  man  in  Japan  and 
had  heard  from  the  lips  of  his  for- 
mer pastor,  the  story  of  his  early 
boyhood. 

It  was  quite  a  number  of  years 
ago,  in  Kobe,  Japan.  They  were  or- 
ganizing a  campaign  to  raise  money 
for  a  new  church,  the  old  plant  being 
totally  inadequate  for  their  growing 
work.  This  earnest  band  of  Japanese 
Christians  were  gathered  together  to 
pledge  what  they  could  for  the  new 
church.    The  Ladies'  Aid  pledged  so 
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much;  the  men's  organization,  not 
to  be  outdone,  doubl^  the  amount; 
here  and  there  individuals  were 
pledging  as  much  as  they  could  out 
of  their  meager  incomes,  when  sud- 
denly up  jumped  a  little  boy  about 
ten  years  old,  named  Miyake  San, 
and  said,  **I'll  pledge  fifty  yen  for 
the  boys!'*  A  ripple  of  laughter 
went  around  the  room.  How  could 
that  little  group  of  boys  raise  fifty 
yen  (twenty-five  dollars)  for  the 
church!  Why  it  was  impossible.  If 
those  kids  pooled  all  the  money  they 
had  in  the  world  they  couldn't  pro- 
duce twenty  yen.  Little  Miyake  San 
was  merely  carried  away  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  others  and  didn't 
really  know  what  he  was  saying, 
were  the  thoughts  of  the  older  people 
as  they  started  to  ignore  the  pledge 
so  utterly  impossible  of  fulfillment. 
But  young  Miyake  San  insisted. 

**No  sir!  I  want  you  to  put  down 
our  pledge !  We  boys  will  give  fifty 
yen ! "  So,  to  please  him,  they  put  it 
down.  **  Fifty  yen  from  the  boys  of 
the  Sunday  School,"  with  no  idea 
whatsoever  of  the  pledge  being  re- 
deemed. 

But  young  Miyake  San  gathered 
the  boys  around  him  and  said,  **See 
here,  a  friend  of  mine  has  promised 
to  give  me  a  lot  of  picture  post-cards 
of  Neeshima  (the  founder  of  the 
Doshisha  Christian  University),  and 
if  we'll  go  out  on  the  hills  and  pick 
wild  flowers  and  make  bouquets  and 
put  these  post-cards  with  them,  we 
can  sell  them  for  ten  sen  apiece  and 
make  a  lot  of  money!"  So  they  set 
to  work  with  a  will  and  soon,  scat- 
tered all  over  that  city,  were  little 
boys  selling  flowers  and  post-cards. 
The  pastor  one  evening  was  walking 
out  in  the  suburbs  of  Kobe,  on  his 
way  to  see  a  sick  parishioner,  when 
suddenly  from  the  roadside  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  twilight  a  little 
boy  accosted  him.  *  *  Say  mister,  don 't 
you  want  to  buy  some  flowers?" 
* '  What  are  you  selling  flowers  for,  at 
this  time  of  night  V '  asked  the  pastor. 
*  *  Oh,  we  boys  are  raising  some  money 


to  help  build  a  new  church  and  we  We 
earned  a  lot  of  mcaiey  already! 
Won 't  you  please  buy  a  bunch  t  Here 
is  a  post-card  that  goes  with  it  too. 
It's  only  ten  sen."  So  he  bought  the 
flowers  and  the  boy  went  away  happy. 
Early  and  late  those  boys  worked, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miyake  San. 
When  the  day  came  for  them  to  re- 
deem their  pledge,  they  brought  in 
nearly  sixty  yen  instead  of  fifty  yen 
which  they  had  promised,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  everyone  in  the 
church. 

So,  as  they  sat  together,  the  mis- 
sionary and  Miyake  San  now  grown 
to  young  manhood,  he  told  the  ston 
of  his  later  life.  *  *  When  I  left 
school,"  he  said,  **I  went  to  work 
with  my  two  brothers  who  had  a 
fairly  flourishing  business  in  Kobe. 
But  I  didn't  like  some  of  the  methods 
practised  in  that  firm.  At  last  I  told 
my  brothers  that  I  was  going  to  leave 
them  and  go  to  America. 

*'Why,  what's  the  ideat"  they 
asked.  ** Aren't  you  making  enough 
money?"  *'No,  it  isn't  that,"  he  re- 
plied, **but  I  want  to  go  to  a  Chris- 
tian country.  I  want  to  live  and  work 
with  Christians,  with  people  who  are 
honest,  whom  I  can  trust  and  who 
will  trust  me.  I  don't  care  how  low 
down  I'll  have  to  start,  or  how  hard 
I'll  have  to  work,  but  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian and  I  want  to  live  and  work 
with  Christians." 

So  he  left  his  home  and  his 
brothers  and  his  country  and  came 
to  America!  "Christian  America!'' 
thinking  very  naively,  very  childidi- 
ly,  if  you  will,  that  in  **  Christian 
America"  everybody  was  a  Christian, 
and  to  be  trusted  as  a  brother.  He 
came,  trusting  every  American 
whom  he  saw.  The  story  he  told 
that  afternoon,  of  how  kis  trust  had 
been  abused  and  violated^  of  how  he 
had  been  cheated  and  deceived  by 
those  whom  he  had  supposed  were 
Christians,  because  they  were  Amer- 
icans, made  the  face  of  the  worker 
bum  with  shame  for  those  country- 
men who,  of  course,  were  not  Chris- 
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tian  at  all.  The  story  is  too  long  to 
tell,  but  just  one  incident  might  be 
mentioned.  An  American  neighbor 
told  him  that  if  he  would  clear  off 
a  certain  piece  of  land  and  put  it  in 
shape  for  cultivation  he  could  have 
the  use  of  it  for  the  next  three  years 
without  further  charge  for  rental.  It 
was  a  verbal  agreement,  for  surely  a 
**  Christian''  American  could  be 
trusted!  So  Miyake  San  went  to 
work  with  a  will  and  succeeded  so 
well  that  in  the  first  year  he  was  able 
to  get  a  partial  crop  from  a  portion 
of  the  tract.  By  the  planting  time  of 
the  second  year  it  was  all  cleared  and 
ready  for  use.  Then  the  owner  came, 
demanding  a  high  cash  rental.  When 
the  **Jap''  indignantly  refused,  re- 
minding him  of  his  promise  of  the 
year  before,  the  owner  denied  making 
any  such  promise  and  drove  the 
'*  dirty  Jap  "  who  was  ''  trying  to 
sneak  out  of  paying  his  rent*'  off 
of  his  land  and  used  it  himself! 
'*  These  *  Japs'  are  tricky,  you  know, 
and  you  have  to  watch  them  every 
minute  or  they'll  cheat  you  out  of 
your  eye-teeth ! ' ' 

"Down  here  in  the  valley,"  con- 
tinued Miyake  San,  **  sometimes  in 
the  distance  you  can  see  a  beautiful 
lake  with  mountains  and  trees  re- 
flected in  the  still  waters.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight!  Then  suddenly  it 
disappears — it  is  only  a  mirage !  and 


often  I've  sat  here  in  my  bunk-house 
in  the  evenings  after  work  and  won- 
dered if  Christianity  were  only  a 
mirage  too.  Ever  since  I  was  a  little 
boy  in  Sunday  School,  way  back  in 
Japan,  I've  loved  Christ  and  thought 
His  teachings  were  the  most  beautiful 
in  all  the  world !  I  've  loved  them  and 
tried  to  follow  them,  but  now  in 
Christian  America  I  wonder  if  after 
all  it  is  anything  more  than  a  beau- 
tiful picture.  Teacher,  is  Chris- 
tianity only  a  mirage?"  There  were 
tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  asked  the 
question  which  trembled  on  his 
lips. 

The  question  comes  right  back 
home  to  us  here  in  *  *  Christian  Amer- 
ica:" How  much  does  Christianity 
really  mean  to  us  after  all?  Is  it 
merely  a  beautiful  teaching,  a  dream 
of  an  idealist,  a  mirage  that  vanishes 
in  the  heat  of  practical  every  day 
life? 

Someone  sneers,  in  the  bitterness 
of  the  recent  election,  at  the  Utopian 
vision  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood 
of  Man. 

Is  it  true  that  we  cannot  work  out 
our  economic  and  social  relationships 
one  with  the  other,  one  race  with 
another,  on  the  basis  of  fair-dealing 
founded  on  the  principles  which 
Christ  laid  down  for  us  ?  If  so,  then 
perhaps  after  all  Christianity  is  only 
a  mirage ! 
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TRIED  BY  FIRE 

By  Mauna  Loa 
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^yjrHE  President  of  the  Hawaiian 
/■I  Board  op  Missions  called  the 
\^  meeting  to  order.  Someone  of- 
fered a  solemn  prayer,  and  then 
came  the  business  for  which  the  meet- 
ing was  called.  Japanese  evangelists 
and  American  secretaries  presented 
to  the  members  of  this  Board  stories 
of  i>ersecution.  The  facts  were  sub- 
stantiated beyond  the  question  of  a 
doubt.  Japanese  pastors  and  evange- 
lists and  Christians  were  being  per- 
secuted.    This  oppression  was  bitter 


and  persistent.  People  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  Buddhists  were 
back  of  it.  It  was  a  persecution  by 
members  of  the  same  race  stimulated 
through  a  big  misunderstanding  and 
fired  to  a  passionate  zeal  by  a  relig- 
ious motive.  It  was  reported  that 
in  many  districts  Japanese  Christians 
were  not  being  treated  as  America 
demands  that  all  should  be  treated. 
The  warm,  red  blood  of  pastors  and 
evangelists  was  fired  to  protest.  The 
meeting  was  called  in  order  to  secure 
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the  influence  and  backing  of  Board 
men  in  behalf  of  a  bitterly  persecuted 
group  of  faithful  people. 

When  the  facts  were  all  in,  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  way  to  go. 
Members  had  been  horrified  at  tiie 
tales  which  were  told  concerning  one 
particular  district,  where  it  was  said 
that  no  Christian  could  buy  food  in 
a  Japanese  store  in  his  village.  A 
Japanese  Christian  Church  with  48 
members  was  located  there.  Most  of 
them  were  plantation  laborers.  Their 
children  in  school  were  scorned  by 
their  playmates.  Women  were 
taunted  and  bothered  at  their  work 
and  in  their  homes.  Vague  rumors 
had  it  that  one  of  the  number  was  bit- 
terly hated,  that  dynamite  was  put  in 
front  of  his  home  and  exploded  there, 
but  he  escaped  with  his  family. 

An  old  man  rose  in  that  meeting 
whose  years  had  given  him  opportu- 
nity for  far  vision  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  Japanese 
people.  He  spoke  feebly  and  briefly, 
but  here  is  his  message: 

'*  Brethren,  persecution  has  never 
killed  a  church.  The  people  in  far- 
off  Japan  have  made  their  magniflcent 
progress  in  Christian  affairs- by  fac- 
ing persecution  at  least  as  bitter  as 
this  of  which  we  have  heard.  It  was 
not  in  Christian  America  where  there 
are  sympathetic  hearts  and  helping 
hands  and  a  protecting  law.  It  was 
in  a  country  where  these  things  were 
not  found.  It  would  be  a  fatal  mis- 
take for  us  to  prosecute  those  who 
persecute  our  brethren  and  sisters  on 
that  island,  and  to  raise  money  for 
their  legal  relief.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
see  them  suffer,  yet  what  they  need  is 
not  so  much  the  special  protection  of 
law,  as  the  protection  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  comes  through  prayer. 
Let  us  pray. ' ' 

Here  he  poured  out  his  soul  to  the 
Christ  who  promised  his  disciples, 
*'  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always."  After 
his  prayer,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
They  had  voted  to  send  a  word  of 
S3rmpathy  and  brotherly  love;  and  a 
word  of  cheer  and  of  counsel  to  the 


churches,  especially  this  one  chureh, 
reminding  them  that  the  victory  is 
**  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

They  were  bitter  days  in  that  sec- 
tion for  the  Christian  Japanese  of 
Hawaii  and  some  have  fallen  away 
from  the  faith.  There  was  no  honor 
in  being  a  follower  of  the  Christ.  All 
of  them  understood  better  what  his 
Gethsemane  meant.  The  only  protec- 
tion which  was  afforded  them  oth^ 
than  the  protecti<Hi  which  every 
American  has  a  right  to  in  the  law, 
was  the  prayers  of  God's  people,  that 
in  their  hour  of  trial  their  faith  should 
fail  not. 

About  a  year  later  this  same  Board 
made  an  appeal  to  the  churches  of 
all  races  for  financial  support  of  a 
Centennial  Fund.  The  aim  of  the 
Board  was  to  commemorate  the  Cen- 
tennial  of  Missions  in  Hawaii  by  rais- 
ing an  endowment  to  help  "  carry 
on.''  The  goal  set  for  this  Fund  was 
high  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  territory  regardless  of 
race  would  take  an  active  part  in 
securing  it.  The  pledges  w^re  eom- 
ing  in  from  rich  and  from  poor,  lie 
smallest  contribution  was  ten  cents, 
the  largest  contribution  was  many 
thousands  of  dollars. 

There  came  a  letter  from  that  per- 
secuted church  with  its  48  members. 
It  was  not  written  in  the  finest  kind 
of  English,  but  its  message  was  dear. 
"  We  Japanese  Christians  of  Olaa 
hereby  pledge  to  the  Centennial  Fond 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  pay- 
able at  the  rate  of  fifty  dcdlars  a 
month  for  twenty  months." 

There  were  many  splendid  contri- 
butions to  this  Centennial  Fund. 
But  those  who  know  the  story  of  Olaa 
district,  feel  that  the  most  magnifi- 
cent contribution  is  the  one  that  thej 
have  made. 

That  is  not  all  of  the  story.  The 
church  has  come  through  its  Gethse- 
mane. It  has  raised  money  toward  a 
new  home  for  its  pastor.  Its  mon- 
bers  have  contributed  toward  a  Ford 
automobile,  to  be  used  by  the  iMtttor 
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and  the  church  people  to  carry  the 
message  of  Jesus  to  the  far  distant 
camps  where  the  pastor  and  the 
church  could  not  otherwise  go.  In 
this  little  section  of  our  glorious 
island  the  story  of  the  olden  days  re- 
peats itself.  "  I  can  do  all  tilings 
through  Christ  who  strengtheneth 
me." 


The  fires  of  persecution  have  sub- 
sided. Out  of  the  experience  has 
come  a  new  faith,  **  tried  as  by  fire." 
The  Christian  way  is  again  victorious. 
**  He  drew  a  circle  and  shut  me  out, 
Heretic  he  called  me  and  a  thing  to 

fiout: 
But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win, — 
We  drew  a  circle  and  took  him  in." 


PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  IN  THE  SOUTH 


A  SOUTHERN  gentleman  of 
Christian  character  and  influ- 
ence took  occasion  courteously 
to  criticise  an  editorial  article  in  the 
American  Missionary  and  wrote  us 
upon  *'  The  Negro  Problem "  as 
follows : 

*'  The  average  white  man  reasons 
thus,  educate  the  Negro,  elevate  and 
Christianize  him,  he  will  say  that  he  is 
fit  to  have  the  ballot  placed  in  his 
bands  and  take  part  in  governmental 
affairs.  There  is  no  answer  to  this  but 
to  say  it  is  true,  and  the  only  remedy 
I  see  is  to  so  formulate  our  laws  as  to 
perpetually  disfranchise  him,  and  let 
him  understand  now  that  he  is  never 
to  vote  or  to  hold  oflSce.  But  it  ought 
to  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure 
our  white  people  that  there  never  will 
be  a  time  when  a  member  of  the  Negro 
race  will  be  allowed  to  vote. ' ' 

With  respect  to  the  education  and 
elevation  of  the  Negro,  he  added: 
*'  The  one  thing  which  is  the  great 
obstacle  is  the  fear  that  when  he  is 
elevated  he  will  become  harmful. 
The  public  sentiment  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  the  South  is 
opposed  to  the  elevation  of  the  Negro 
race,  principally  because  they  fear 
that  he  will  become  an  injury  to 
them.  ^  The  public  sentiment  which 
exists  in  the  South  among  the  white 
people  against  the  education  of  the 
Negro  is  of  so  ^  much  force  that  the 
Negro  would  be^infinitely  better  off  if 
the  power  to  vote  be  forever  taken 
from  him,  and  he  then  be  allowed  to 
receive    the   influence   of    all    these 


Southern  people  for  his  Christianiza- 
tion  and  elevation." 

All  this  was  written  by  one  whom 
we  know  to  be  an  earnest  Christian 
gentleman  of  education  in  a  South- 
em  city.  We  have  no  question  but 
that  he  voices  the  general  public 
sentiment  of  the  South.  Nevertheless 
one  page  of  our  magazine  this  month 
will  show  that  a  different  sentiment 
exists  to  some  degree  and  is  grow- 
ing. 

Another  Christian  gentleman  of 
African  descent,  bom  and  raised  in 
the  South,  who  has  secured  his  edu- 
cation without  the  influence  above 
mentioned,  has  a  reply  to  this.  Dr. 
William  Pickens,  a  high  honor  grad- 
uate of  Yale  University,  writes: 

**  Is  the  reason  not  apparent  why 
the  Negro  wants  to  vote!  Is  he  after 
*  black  supremacy '  in  a  country 
where  his  ratio  is  one  to  ten  and 
growing  less  all  the  timet  Segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  are  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  his  desire  for 
the  baUot ;  these  evils  get  their  great- 
est support  from  disfranchisement, 
and  they  vary  directly  as  the  Negro's 
unjust  exclusion  from  participation 
in  self-government.  A  minority 
group  in  a  democratic-republican 
form  of  government  needs  the  ballot 
more  desperately  than  the  majority 
group  needs  it.  It  is  unfair  to  ex- 
pect a  white  administration  to  pro- 
tect the  Negro  when  the  Negro  has 
been  stripped  of  his  only  power  to 
support  or  check  that  administration. 
Neither   education   nor   money   will 
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settle  the  qne8ti<m  without  the  ballot ; 
for  a  ballotlesB  group  cannot  com- 
mand the  resources  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  a  subject  and  helpless  class 
by  growing  richer  only  endangers  its 
life  by  becoming  a  more  tempting 
prey  to  any  powerful  oppressor.  The 
officers  of  the  law  could  not,  if  they 
would,  be  impartial  to  a  decitizenized 
people;  the  elected  are  obligated  to 
the  electors. 

**  The  Negro  does  not  object  to  im- 
partial disfranchisement,  incident 
upon  a  failure  to  meet  prescribed 
and  attainable  qualifications;  the 
white  man  may  prescribe  a  college 
education  if  he  deem  it  reasonable 
and  make  it  impartial.  Besides,  the 
white    population    outnumbers    the 


Negro  poimlati<m  ten  to  one,  and  ae- 
cording  to  the  caisus  it  is  outgrowing 
the  Negro  i>opulation  by  immigration 
and  natural  increase;  so  that  the 
statesman  does  not  have  to  look  out 
for  *  white  supremacy  ' — the  history 
of  three  hundred  years  has  already 
looked  out  for  that.  What  the  states- 
man does  need  to  look  out  for  is  jus- 
tice to  the  Negro  and  the  avoidance 
of  national  moral  degeneration  be- 
cause of  injustice  to  the  Negro.  Im- 
partial sufh*age  cannot  mean  '  black 
supremacy  *  in  America,  but  would 
mean  healthier  self-government  by 
giving  the  Negro  here  and  there  a 
better  chance  to  speak  for  himself 
and  locally  to  defend  his  nearest  and 
dearest  interests." 


m 


OBrrUAKDES 

ISS  ALMA  C.  CHILDS,  who  died  at  her  home  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  the  17th  of  last  October,  was  for  eighteen  years 
engaged  in  the  schools  of  The  American  Missionary  Association. 

Miss  Childs  was  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College 
of  Ypsilanti,  and  in  1898  there  came  the  opportunity  for  her  to  enter 
the  work  of  The  American  Missionary  Association  at  Macon,  Georgia, 
where  she  was  preceptress  of  Ballard  Normal  School  until  1908.  In 
1909,  Miss  Childs  went  to  Le  Moyne  Institute,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
where  she  taught  for  several  years. 

She  will  be  remembered  always  for  her  gentleness  of  spirit,  endear- 
ing all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence. 


^•fllE  deatli  of  Mrs.  Daisy  R.  Cater,  formerly  a  teacher  in  Straight 
1 1 1  College  and  subsequently  at  Talladega,  deprives  our  Association  of 
^^  one  of  its  most  useful  and  honored  workers.  Mrs.  Cater  was  a 
graduate  of  Fisk  University,  and  as  a  teacher  had  made  herself  greatly 
beloved  of  faculty  and  students.  Dean  Cater  of  Talladega  College  has  in 
this  painful  personal  affliction  the  profound  sympathy  of  all  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association. 


THE  A.   M.   A.  TREASURY 

mVING  C.  GAYLORD,  Tr^antrer 


We  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  July  and  for 
the  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  July  31st. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  JULY 


ChurobM 

Sunday 
Sohooli 

Wouieii'0 
Sooietaes 

Y.P.8. 
CJB. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uab 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

uxto 

1921 

12.196^0 
14.171.98 

868.09 
854.91 

1.226.44 
1,863.22 

84.20 
65.20 

'  8,849.97 

18,764.96 
24,805.28 

1.688.50 
8.811.36 

15.453.46 
28.116.64 

7.019.30 
6.032.47 

22.472.76 
34.149.11 

Ine. 
Dim) 

2,085.75 

"  "  18.18 

686.78 

81.00 

8,849.97 

11.040.32 

1.622.86 

12.663.18 

'986.88 

11.676.85 

RECEIPTS  TEN  MONTHS  TO  JULY  31 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Y.P.S. 
CJJ. 

C.W.M. 
dec. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Legacies 

TOTAL 

1920 
1921 

124.746.50 
141.298.12 

7.593.55 
7.628.27 

35.230.20 
33.611.00 

605.64 
680.56 

16.50 
116.789.28 

168.192.39 
300.000.23 

10.089.58 
16,034.71 

178,281.97 
316.034.94 

73.353.78 
69.279.24 

251,635.75 
385.314.18 

Tim. 
Dm. 

16.546.62 

32.72 

i.'6l'9.26 

74.92 

116.772.78 

181.807.84 

5,945.13 

137.752.97 

*  '4.074.54 

133,678.48 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects  Outside  of  Regular  Appropriations: 


Churehes 

&mday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Y.P.S. 
C.E. 

C.W.M. 

Ac. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

L^Cacies 

TOTAL 

1920 

10,788.32 
3,557.82 

1,778.18 
1,797.75 

5,928.62 
6.358.92 

286.79 
150.35 

18.771.91 
10,873.84 

36.933.84 
34,074.14 

55.705.75 
44,947.98 

349.40 
8.550.00 

56.055.15 

1921 

48.49 1.98 

lae. 

"iiasM 

24.57 

430.30 

3;800.60 

Dee. 

127.44 

7.898.07 

2,859.70 

10,757.n 

7.557.17 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  TEN  MONTHS 


RECEIPTS 


Available  for  Regular  Appropriations 

niriginiiiil  Ixy  Contributors  for  Speoial  Objects. 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS. 


1919-20 


251.635.75 
56,0o5.15 


307.690.90 


1920-21 


385.314.18 
48.197.98 


433.8]  2.16 


Increase 


133.678.43 


126.121.26 


Decrease 


7.557.17 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST 

*'  I  ffive  and  bequeftth  the  sum  of dollars  to  The  AmeFican  Missionary  Association, 

iMorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York."     The  will  should  be  attested  by 
three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Gift  plan ;  the  Association  agreeing  to  pay 
ia  annoal  sum  In  seml-annnal  payments  daring  the  life  of  the  donor  or  other  designated  person.  For 
^formation,  write  The  American  Missionary  Association. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


Our  First  Church  in  Yakima,  Washington,  was  foreed  by  the  pressure  of 
business  to  leave  its  downtown  location  and  build  elsewhere.  It  secured  an 
admirable  site,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  new  house  of  worship  early  in 
1920.  It  has  completed  a  beautiful  edifice  of  brick,  with  a  fine  cdonial  front. 
It  seats  five  hundred  people  and  can  take  care  of  another  hundred.  It  is 
finished  in  white  and  mahogany,  and  has  beautiful  windows  of  art  glass.  It 
cost,  with  the  land,  $72,000.  President  Penrose  preached  the  dedication  sermon 
May  Ist,  and  Dr.  L.  0.  Baird  raised  $11,485  to  pay  last  bills. 

+      +       + 

Oakland,  California,  Plymouth  Church,  is  rejoicing  in.  the  r^noval  of  a 
$34,700  debt.  It  had  been  a  staggering  burden  for  some  years,  but  under  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  Dr.  Charles  L.  Kloss  an  effort  was  planned  which  all 
enthusiastically  supported,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Church  Builddng  Society, 
it  was  successful.  The  debt  vanished.  The  church  is  now  free  to  carry  on  its 
great  community  work  unhampered. 

+       +       4« 

Our  young  church  in  Steams,  Kentucky,  is  rejoicing  in  its  new  house  of 

worship,  in  which  the  pews,  a  little  belated,  have  recently  been  installed.    Dr. 

L.  H.  Keller  preached  the  dedication  sermon  June  5th.    Professor  Ralph 

Oillam,  of  Atlanta  Seminary,  recently  conducted  evangelistic  services  in  this 

church  with  excellent  results. 

•I*       •!•       •!• 

Glendo,  Wyoming,  dedicated  its  new  church  building  on  May  8th.  Super- 
tendent  W.  J.  Minchin  of  Denver  was  present  and  preached  the  sermon.  The 
cost  of  the  new  building  was  $9,000. 

'P  'P  T 

St.  Charles,  Illinois,  is  planning  to  purchase  a  pipe  organ.    The  devoted 

women  of  this  church  are  taking  the  church  property  in  hand  and  making 

extensive  improvements. 

+       +       4« 

Tuckahoe,  New  York,  has  unanimously  voted  to  raise  funds  to  build  a 
$7,000  addition  to  its  church  edifice,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  Sunday 
School.    The  president  of  the  village  is  superintendent  of  this  school. 

+      +      + 

Our  church  in  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  has  been  making  extensive  im- 
provements in  its  auditorium.  The  people  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  beauty 
of  what  seems  like  a  new  edifice.  Reopening  services  were  held  on  April  17th, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Brokenshire  preached  the  sermon. 

+      +      + 

Porterville,  California,  is  rejoicing  that  at  last  the  church  has  been  deliv- 
ered from  the  burden  of  a  crippling  debt.  They  held  a  special  celebration  to 
express  their  delight.    With  a  good  modem  plant  they  are  now  in  a  condition 

to  go  forward  with  a  larger  work. 

+       +       + 

Manitou,  Colorado,  has  just  put  two  new  galleries  into  its  house  of 
worship,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  people  who  come  to  hear 
the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  H.  Hopkins. 


THE  CHURCH   BUILIUNG  SOOBTY 


JAKIUA,  WABHINOTON,   FIBBT  CONOBBGATIONAL  CHDBCH 

AND  THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCHES  * 

RaitrtSnaik 


r£  CongregationaliBts  believe 
profoimdly  in  oar  fanda- 
meutal  principles  of  chnrcli 
polity,  the  autonomy  or  independence 
of  the  local  church  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  chnrchee.  We  have  been 
especially  zeeHoua  in  defense  of  our 
independence.  Whenever  anyone  has 
sa^gested  any  change  in  our  polity 
or  methods  the  one  thing  we  have 
always  insisted  upon  most  strenu- 
OTuly  ifl  that  nothing  be  done  which 
might  in  any  way  jeopardize  our 
antonomy  or  independence.  Never 
did  our  CiHigregational  churches  be- 
liere  more  heartily  than  now  that 
any  body  of  Christian  believers  ac- 
cepting Jesua  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Master,  keeping  His  ordinances  and 
OTgsaized  to  do  His  will  and  work 
in  the  world,  is  a  church  in  and  of 
its^  having  power  to  choose  its  own 
officers,  ms^e  its  own  creed  and 
direct  its  own  affairs.  Christendom 
owes  a  dee^  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  early  New  England  churches 
whidi  stood  for  this  principle  until 

*  Addnw  glTMi  at  Um  NkUoiua  Council,  !«■ 


it  has  now  become  the  heritage  of 
millions  of  Christian  people  throi^h- 
out  the  whole  Protestant  world. 

During  the  early  history  of  Con- 
gregationalism we  emphasized  this 
principle  of  our  polity,  the  autonomy 
of  the  local  church,  far  more  tb&a  its 
correlative,  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches.  Indeed  when  tiiese  inde- 
pendent or  Congregational  churches, 
during  our  early  history,  came  to- 
gether, it  was,  too  often,  for  the  mere 
discussion  of  theological,  philosophi- 
cal or  doctrinal  questions  which,  as 
they  were  discussed  in  those  days, 
cultivated  anj'thing  but  the  spirit  of 
fellowship.  Witness  the  schisms, 
divisions  and  heresy  trials  which 
retarded  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  churches  in  the  years 
gone  by. 

It  was  only  through  the  great  mis- 
sionary impulse  and  what  the 
churches  did  and  are  doing  In 
response  thereto  that  we  have  come 
to  know  and  to  magnify  the  other 
and  correlative  principle,  the  fellow- 

AngdM.  CBlltoniiB,  JnlT  — .  1031, 
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ship  of  the  churches.  The  churches 
have  come  together  in  real  fellow- 
ship by  just  as  much  as  they  have 
sought  to  obey  the  Master's  great 
command,  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  disciple  the  nations." 

The  Congregational  churches  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  were  con- 
fined to  New  England.  Each  church 
was  not  only  a  law  unto  itself,  but 
followed  pretty  much  its  own  indi- 
vidual program.  As  these  inde- 
pendent individual  churches  began 
to  see  and  feel  the  necessity  of 
extending  their  work  throughout  the 
world,  it  became  apparent  that  no 
one  of  them  was  sufficient  unto  the 
task.  If  the  work  was  to  be  done  on 
anything  like  an  adequate  scale  these 
independent  churches  had  to  get  to- 
gether in  some  way.  Since  the 
churches  themselves  were  independ- 
ent of  one  another  and  recognized  no 
general  authority  or  organization 
above  themselves,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  organize  in  some  fashion  for 
the  great  work  they  felt  a  common 
impulse  to  do.  Out  of  this  condition 
and  from  this  impulse  sprang  our 
great  missionary  societies.  They  are 
the  legitimate  children  of  the 
churches. 

It  seems  strange  now  to  think  that 
only  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago 
there  were  no  foreign  missionary 
societies  in  this  country.  Then  came, 
in  1810,  the  American  Board,  at  first 
the  organization  through  which  sev- 
eral denominations  did  their  foreign 
missionary  work.  Later  on,  when  the 
other  denominations  had  formed 
their  own  foreign  missionary  societies, 
the  American  Board  became  the 
agency  of  the  Congregational 
churches  alone.  The  Congregational 
churches  of  America  have  found 
their  highest  and  finest  fellowship 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
through  this  great  missionary  society. 

And  when  the  Congregational 
churches  of  New  England  began  to 
think  how  they  could  establish  and 
maintain  other  churches  of  this  type 
in  other  parts  of  our  own  land,  they 


were  c<Hnpelled  through  the  very 
necessities  of  the  situation  to  organ- 
ize a  society  through  which  they  could 
act  in  unison  toward  a  great  end  and 
The  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society  came  into  existence.  Through 
it  the  churches  have  found  a  finer 
fellowship  in  service,  a  fellowship  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  find  in 
any  other  way. 

The  Church  Building  Society  was 
bom,  in  1853,  out  of  the  missionary 
impulse  of  the  churches  to  hdp 
**  feeble  churches,"  as  they  put  it  in 
the  original  charter,  to  erect  houses 
of  worship.  The  churches  raised  for 
that  purpose  at  that  time  $60,000. 
Last  year  the  income  of  the  Society 
from  all  sources  was  over  $500,000. 
In  sixty-eight  years  it  has  raised 
more  than  $10,000,000,  and  has 
helped  to  build  more  than  6,500 
churches  and  parsonages.  God  only 
knows  what  blessings  have  come  to 
the  churches  aided  by  this  Society 
through  the  years;  but  over  and  be- 
yond that  is  the  continuing  and  ever 
increasing  blessing  of  the  closer  fel- 
lowship of  the  churches  working 
through  this  Society  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  great  missionary  purpose. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
4,000,000  colored  people  were  re- 
leased from  slavery  and  made  citi- 
zens of  this  Republic.  It  had  been  a 
crime  even  to  teach  than  to  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  one  inde- 
pendent church  could  alone  under- 
take the  problem  of  the  education, 
uplift  and  training  of  these  people. 
Here  again  the  churches  cemented 
more  closely  their  fellowship  as  they 
recognized  The  American  Missionary 
Araociation  as  the  agency  through 
which  this  great  missionary  oppor- 
tunity might  be  fulfilled;  later  on 
expanding  that  opportunity  to  in- 
clude other  backward  races  in  our 
midst. 

We  need  not  prolong  the  list.  The 
vital  thing  for  the  churches  and  all 
of  our  individual  members  to  see  is 
that  when  either  church  or  individ- 
ual stands  alone,  glorying  in  and 
boasting  of  independence,   death  is 
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the  nltimate  outcome.  Only  as  inde- 
X>endeDt  units  become  united  for  the 
achievement  of  great  ends  can  our 
fellowship  be  realized.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  all  of  our  great  mission- 
ary societies.  They  are  not  mere 
extraneous  machines  created  and  run 
by  self-appointed  individuals  who 
seek  entrance  to,  and  relationships 
with,  our  churches  for  the  sake  of 
foisting  upon  them  certain  idiosyn- 
crasies and  financial  burdens.  These 
great  missionary  societies  are  the  di- 
rect agencies  of  the  churches,  express- 
ing their  fellowship,  carrying  out 
their  will,  responsive  to  their  desires 
and  suggestions,  and  amenable  to  their 
control.  They  are  the  great  agencies 
through  which  the  denomination  as  a 
whole  can  put  meaning  and  living 
reality  into  the  phrase  '*  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  churches." 

This  is  the  underlying  meaning  of 
what  we  have  come  in  recent  years  to 
think  of  as  the  closer  organization  of 
our  churches.  No  true  Congrega- 
tionalist  would  tolerate  for  a  moment 
any  violation  of  our  principle  of 
autonomy.  We  want  the  churches  to 
remain  free  and  independent  churches 
so  as  to  make  possible  a  real,  vital, 
increasing  and  effective  fellowship 
among  them.  Only  as  we  work  to- 
gether for  the  achievement  of  our 
Lord's  desires  and  the  bringing  of 
His  Kingdom  do  we  find  that  fellow- 
ship. 

Again,  the  closer  and  more  efficient 
or^nization  of  the  National  Council, 
and  the  State  Conferences,  the  co- 
ordinating of  the  work  of  the  societies 
as,  for  example,  those  now  operating 
as  the  Church  Extension  Boards, 
means  only  the  attempt  of  the 
churches  to  perfect  the  machinery  for 
a  better  and  more  efficient  expression 
of  this  deeper  and  greater  fellowship 
which  can  be  found  alone  through 
service. 

Moreover,  this  is  why  our  National 
Societies  and  the  National  Council 
came  by  a  perfectly  logical  process  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  holding  their  meet- 
ings simultaneously.    By  a  true  proc- 


ess of  evolution  we  have  come  to  see 
the  vital  relationship  which  must  exist 
between  and  among  them.  We  gather, 
on  these  great  occasions,  to  do  busi- 
ness for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
societies  come  here  to  report  progress 
and  reveal  opportunities;  the  secre- 
taries, missionaries  and  workers,  to 
give  an  account  of  their  stewardship 
and  to  strive  more  earnestly  to  know 
the  will  of  God  and  the  desires,  hopes, 
ambitions  and  aspirations  of  the 
churches. 

These  addresses  and  reports  pre- 
sented here,  the  printed  reports  dis- 
tributed here  and  mailed  to  the 
churches,  the  exhibits  and  lectures, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  It  is 
at  best  simply  a  meager  attempt  to  set 
before  the  churches  something  of 
what  they  are  accomplishing  through 
these  agencies  they  have  created  and 
the  people  they  have  for  the  moment 
asked  to  use  them,  and,  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  means,  to  pre- 
sent the  larger  opportunities  which 
are  forever  opening  before  us  as  we 
go  forward. 

We  are  not  here  to  defend  our  inde- 
pendence as  churches.  We  have  that 
and  no  one  can  take  it  from  us.  We 
are  not  here  to  stickle  over  our  rights 
as  states  or  conferences  or  societies. 
We  are  here  to  get  a  vision  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  unity  of  our  common  task ; 
here  to  sink  our  merely  personal 
opinions  and  idiosyncrasies  before  the 
appeal  of  the  whole  great  opportunity 
for  service;  here  to  make  clear  that 
associations,  state  conferences,  mis- 
sionary societies,  councils,  commis- 
sions and  committees  are  but  con- 
venient organizations  through  which 
the  Congregational  churches  of 
America  express  their  missionary  im- 
pulses, carry  out  their  combined 
Christian  purposes,  and  demonstrate 
that  they  are  walking  hopefully,  joy- 
fully and  successfully  forward  on 
both  of  their  historic  feet,  the  auton- 
omy of  the  local  church  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  churchas,  to  make  the 
Kingdom  of  God  a  reality  throughout 
the  world. 


2» 
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DESIRABLE  THOUGH  NOT  ESSENTIAL 

Ba  5>rri«y  GMm  ft.  Rkktri, 

A  HOME  ifi  often  comfortable 
and  enjoyable  even  tbongli 
scantily  furnished.  We  love  it 
for  its  dear  companionships  rather 
than  for  its  furniture.  Yet  few 
peiHous  will  be  satisfied  till  they 
have  brought  into  the  home  variooB 
accessories,  not  atwolutely  needed, 
but  which  add  greatly  to  the  conveni- 
ence and  pleasure  of  those  who  live 
there. 

Some  persons  are  content  with  a 
church  home  which  provides  shelter 
and  has  rooms  enough  for  its  varied 
work,    even  though    it   lacks   many 


better,  for  it  is  a  first  prinei|de  i^ 
us  that  a  congregation  most  be  made 
comfortable  if  it  is  to  get  the  hinted 
benefit  from  the  church  service.  Pewt 
should  be  selected  whit^  cannot  be- 
come instruments  of  tortnr^  bat 
which  are  so  conformed  to  the  homsn 
frame  that  the  sitter  is  hardly  ccn- 
Bcious  of  the  seat. 

For  this  reason  also,  cndiiaos 
should  be  provided  in  the  seats,  and 
there  should  be  plenty  of  haaoda 
for  the  women  and  children.  It  may 
be  that  some  will  like  to  use  them  alio 
as  prayer  stools,   as  the  stiffnedied 
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things  which  would  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  work.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  add  to  the  equipment  certain 
conveniences  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  which  will  increase  the  at- 
tractiveness and  success  of  the  work. 
They  may  not  be  essential,  yet  they 
are  desirable  because  they  make 
easier  and  more  certain  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  task  the  church  has 
in  hand. 

Comfort  of  th*  Confragation 
Our   forefathers  sat   in    straight- 
backed  pews  and  on  hard  benches, 
which  made  a  long  service  something 
Modem  methods  are 


obstinacy  that  has  sometimes  made 
people  sit  bolt  upright  during  prayer 
is  passing  away,  and  some  would  hke 
to  kneel  when  supplication  is  bcdng 
made  to  God.  An  attitude  of  rever- 
ence should  be  observed  when  we  ap- 
proach the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  it  is 
becoming  for  the  people  to  mt  with 
bowed  beads  or  to  kneel. 

Many  persons  have  been  annoyed 
and  their  health  endangered  by 
drafts  of  air  coming  upon  them  fmm 
open  windows.  It  is  easy  to  prevent 
this  by  glass  shields,  which  are  so 
arranged  in  the  windows  that  there 
may  be  a  circulation  of  air  without 
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haying  it  come  directly  upon  any 
person. 

On  the  other  hand  some  have  com- 
plained on  a  torrid  summer  day  that 
the  air  was  so  stifling  and  hot  as  to 
be  unendurable.  To  remedy  this 
fans  have  been  a  resort.  But  a  hun- 
dred pakn-leaf  fans  waved  vigorous- 
ly in  front  of  the  speaker  are  apt  to 
be  an  embarrassment.  Some  churches 
have  solved  the  difficulty  by  skilfully 
placing  electric  fans  about  the  church 
so  that  they  blow  directly  on  no  one, 
yet  keep  the  air  constantly  stirring. 

A  drmking  fountain  in  a  conveni- 
ent hallway,  perhaps  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sunday  School  rooms, 
will  afford  refreshment  to  many  a 
thirsty  person,  especially  on  a  hot 
day.  This  means,  of  course,  placing 
individual  drinking  cups  near  by. 
The  young  people  will  especially  ap- 
preciate fhis  provision  for  their  com- 
fort. 

The  Church  School 

The  modem  church  recognizes  that 
religious  education  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  its  community 
service.  It  naturally  wishes  to  have 
every  facility  to  make  its  work  ef- 
fective. 

Blackboards  are  an  imx)ortant  aid 
in  education,  and  up-to-date  schools 
are  apt  to  plan  one  of  these  in  each 
department.  Some  churches  have 
these  built  into  the  wall,  and  some 
have  them  of  different  colors.  It  is 
well  to  have  at  least  one  movable 
blackboard  that  can  be  taken  to  dif- 
ferent rooms  when  required. 

Indoor  signs  to  indicate  the  differ- 
ent rooms  are  a  great  convenience 
for  visitors.  In  a  large  parish  house, 
with  many  rooms  for  various  pur- 
poses, a  stranger  finds  it  very  con- 
fusing to  wander  through  the  corri- 
dors in  search  of  a  particular  de- 
partment or  room  without  some  guid- 
ance of  this  kind.  These  signs  may 
be  small  and  attractively  lettered, 
and  placed  on  the  doors  or  immedi- 
ately above  them!  New  teachers  or 
pupils  will  appreciate  such  help,  and 
visitors  will  be  impressed  with  this 
indication  of  business  wisdom. 


Maps  are  an  almost  indispensable 
aid  in  religious  education.  Above  the 
blackboard,  or  back  of  the  platform, 
there  should  be  fastened  high  on  the 
wall  a  covered  container  for  the  rolls 
which  may  be  hung  in  it.  These  maps 
and  charts  may  be  drawn  down  when 
needed  for  illustration  or  informa- 
tion. A  full  set  of  maps  showing  the 
Holy  Land  and  adjacent  countries, 
and  visualizing  scriptural  events;  a 
full  set  of  missionary  maps;  a  large 
map  of  our  country;  and  charts  illus- 
trating modern  methods  of  Christian 
service  of  various  kinds,  should  be 
hung  in  this  receptacle,  ready  for  in- 
stant use  to  make  more  vivid  the 
Bible  story,  or  to  illustrate  the  varied 
phases  of  religious  progress. 

Many  of  our  churches  have  found 
that  other  visual  aids  to  education 
are  of  great  value,  and  have  installed 
the  stereopticon  as  part  of  their 
equipment.  This  affords  entertain- 
ment as  well  as  information.  All  the 
missionary  societies,  home  and  for- 
eign, have  lectures  with  lantern 
slides,  which  they  gladly  loan  to 
churches  without  charge,  except  for 
express  and  breakage.  One  can  see 
the  mission  fields  in  this  country  and 
in  all  the  world  at  close  range,  and 
gain  a  cosmopolitan  rather  than  pro- 
vincial view  of  our  effort  to  evangel- 
ize the  world. 

An  increasing  number  of  churches 
are  finding  that  much  can  be  done  to 
interest  and  impress  the  community 
by  moving  pictures  in  the  Sunday 
evening  and  week-day  services.  They 
are  procuring  Moving  Picture  Pro- 
jectors, with  the  apparatus  needed 
to  produce  the  scenes.  When  these 
are  used  there  should  be  a  Fire 
Proof  Booth  in  which  the  machinery 
can  be  installed,  since  the  films  are 
inflammable,  and  where  electricity  is 
used  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  accident.  Many  companies 
have  been  organized  to  produce  and 
distribute  these  educational  films, 
many  of  them  of  a  religious  or  ethi- 
cal character,  or  dealing  with  scien- 
tific or  social  or  industrial  topics,  and 
from  them  the  church  leaders  can 
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of  their  conrniunities.  Of 
course,  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  needs  of  such  films  for  church 
use,  so  that  only  the  best  may  be 
shown,  such  as  will  inspire  and  en- 
noble rather  than  merely  entertain. 

If  either  method  of  visual  educa- 
tion is  used,  a  lai^e  screen  should  be 
in  readiness,  usually  hung  back  of 
the  speaker's  platform  where  it  can 
be  readily  seen  by  all  the  congrega- 
tion. This  may  be  a  permanent  fix- 
ture in  the  church  or  parish  house, 
and  eonccflled  by  a  protecting  cor- 
nice such  as  hides  the  maps ;  or  hooks 
may  be  fastened  high  up  on  the  wall, 
and  cords  passing  through  these  may 
raise  or  lower  the  screen  when  needed. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  such  hooks 
are  u.'teful  for  many  other  occasions, 
as  for  decorating  the  church  for 
festivals,  or  weddings,  or  special  ob- 
If  a  number  of  them  have 


church,  biographs,  studies  of  social 
readjustment,  books  of  applied  Chris- 
tianity, character-making  helps,  books 
that  reflect  the  best  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  the  modem  church  in  its 
eflfort  to  transform  our  troubled 
world  into  a  Kingdom  of  heaven 
should  be  there.  A  thoroughly  win- 
nowed selection  of  children's  books 
should  be  included,  but  the  library 
should  be  for  thinkers  and  progres- 
sive workers  even  more  than  for 
children. 

A  pleasant  Reading  Room  should 
be  an  adjunct  of  such  a  library.  Here 
the  books  may  be  consulted  without 
being  taken  away.  Here  may  be  held 
a  "Seminar"  of  those  who  are  seek- 
ing religious  education  in  a  class- 
group.  And  here  may  be  found  a 
quiet  resort  for  those  who  like  to  look 
over  the  latest  things  that  are  appear- 
ing in  the  Christian  world,  for  her 
ought  to  be  not  mere 


been  placed  on  the  walls -as  perma- 
nent fixtures,  in  positions  where  they 

cannot  ordinarily  be  seen,  they  will  periodicals  for  the  read 
not  disfigure  the  room,  but  will  prove  gregationaiist,  Outlook, 
a  great  convenience.  '  '  " 

A  good  library  is  an  invaluable  aid 
in  religious  education.  This  should 
not  be  of  the  old  fashioned  sort 
which  provided  stories  thought  to  be 
suitable  for  Sunday  reading,  and 
often  third-rate  quality.  It  should 
be  a  selection  of  books  which  will  edu- 
cate and  stimulate  the  religious  life, 
which  wj.l  give  wide  anH  thorough 
information  on  all  topics  pertaining 
to  Christian  thought  and  service, 
which  will  iUuminc  and  inspire  and 
strengthen  heart  and  mind,  Bible 
dictionaries,  up-to-date  studies  of  the 


and   Christian  Work  n 
perhaps  The  Christian 
Survey  and  World's  W 
sionary   magazines,  am 
t rated  periodicals  will 
on  the  table.    The  Christian  Endeavo 
World  and  other  magazines  for  youcj 
people  will  attract  attention.     Alto 
gethcr   this  literary  adjunct   of  th' 
church   borne  should  be  one   of  th' 
most  attractive  and  useful  rooms  ii 
the  building.     A  first  rate  librariai 
should  be  in  chaise  of  the  rooms,  ti 
advise   rfeaders,  and   to  keep   every 
thing  in  "  apple-pie  order."    Such  i 


various  books  of  Scripture  bringing     librarian  will  be  a  fine  asset  for  th' 
out  clearly  their  messages,  missionary    church. 


Our  church  at  Brownington  and  Orleans,  Vermont,  with  two  hundrei 
and  thirty-four  members,  and  a  church  property  valued  at  $17,500,  believe 
in  keeping  up  the  plant  to  a  high  standard  of  attractiveness  and  efficiency.  I 
has  money  on  hand  to  make  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  this  season 


Bethany  Church,  Minneapolis,  has  recently  unveiled  a  beautifa 
memorial  window,  placed  back  of  the  pulpit,  in  honor  of  one  of  her  soldiers 
who  was  killed  at  the  front  in  the  late  war. 
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WHERE  SOME  OF  OUR  MINISTERS  LIVE 

By  Stadars  Charla  H.  Ricltaii 


<0D  home  is  an  unspeak- 
>le  blessiag.  Surely  the 
istor  needs  one  if  anybody 

work  is  engrossing,  making 
ax  on  mind  and  heart  and 

needs  a  place  of  quiet  and 
where  he  can  renew  his 
ind  shelter  his  family.  A 
lonage  is  almost  as  neces- 
i  life  of  a  successful  church 

house  of  worship.  More 
oar  churches  are  coming  to 
is.  These  pictures  show 
I  homes  some  of  our  mtu- 
y.  We  have  helped  to  build 
1  fourteen  hundred  such 
are  atill  nearly  three  thou- 


should    we    be    behind    our    fellow 
workers  in  other  communions  f 
The  time  will  come  when  no  church 


will  regard  its  plant  complete  until 
in  addition  to  its  meeting-house  there 
is  a  good  home  for  the  pastor  and 
leader  of  its  work, 

♦       + 
The  year  is  made  up  of  minutes: 
let  these  be  watched  as  having  been 
dedicated  to  God  I — G.  Campbell  Mor- 
gan. 


XT  Congregational  churches 
OTide    no    home    for    the 

aw  parsonages  in  Illinois  is 
Bed  effort  of  the  Disciples 
iAte  within  the  next  five 
hey  believe  that  this  will 
leir  ministry,  which  is  now 
)ve  more  than  ever  before, 
uld  build  twelve  new  par- 
year  in  every  state  how 
dd  that  make?  And  what 
Id  it  have  on  the  life  of  our 

land,  as  Dr.  Taylor  used  to 
!very  kirk  has  its  manse, 
ir  Episcopal  brethren  each 
church  has  its  rectory.  Why 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

EDUCATION  SOCIETY 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Education  Society  was  held  on  July  5th  at 
Lob  Angeles. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  read  by  General  Secretary 
Sheldon. 

The  financial  report  of  the  Society  showed  a  good  year  and  yet  a  large 

deficit  resulted. 

4«       +       + 

We  are  happy  to  have  Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  and  Rev.  William  Horace 
Day  for  president  and  vice  president  of  the  Society  for  another  two  years. 
The  Board  of  Directors  remains  exceptionally  strong. 

+      +      + 

Data  presented  by  Secretary  M.  J.  Bradshaw  makes  it  dear  that  the 

problem  of  ministerial  recruits  is  far  larger  than  the  mere  necessity  of  getting 

more  men.     Only  six  churches  out  of  ninety-one  vacant  ehnrdbai  in  one 

state  pay  $1,000  or  more  salary,  and  over  thirty  of  them  have  twentj-five  or 

less  members.    One  state  with  forty-one  vacant  churches  coold  not  dbr  a 

minister  who  had  grown  up  in  that  state  one  worthy  field  of  eflbrt  oat  of  the 

entire  number. 

+      +      + 

Dr.  Gates  deserves  great  credit  for  the  way  he  handled  the  ezhibii.  His 
presentation  of  the  Missionary  program  in  the  annual  meettng  eoirvhiMft  his 
hearers  that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

+      +      + 

The  Directors'  report  showed  the  necessity  for  more  district  secretaries  to 
meet  the  insistent  calls  for  help  from  the  churches. 

•P  T*  T* 

In  its  last  analysis  the  religious  education  problem  is  one  of  leadership, 
pastor  or  lay,  in  each  local  church. 

+      +      + 

Our  recruiting  campaign  is  to  be  reinforced  by  a  strong  commission  of 
ten  members,  elected  by  the  Council. 

+      +      + 

There  are  forty  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools  this  summer  in  our  Con- 
gregational churches  in  Chicago. 

+      +      + 

The  young  people's  dinner  and  rally  at  the  Council  was  a  splendid  suc- 
cess.   Miss  Bundy  and  the  California  young  folks  know  how  to  come  through 

with  a  real  meeting. 

+      +      + 

It  was  a  splendid  Council  and  Los  Angeles  entertained  us  royally. 


THB  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

CONGREGATIONAL  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

BtMmtmir.Ymrm 


AT  the  National  Coancil,  in  state 
conferenees,  everywhere  that 
OUT  m»k  ai  a  ehoriBh  eomee  un- 
der discosuon,  "our  yoong:  people" 
famish  a  subject  for  consideration, 
viewed  fnna  many  angles  and  receiv- 
ing large  porticHiB  of  time.  Their  ed- 
ucation was  a  theme  holding  the  at- 
tention of  the  Council  for  hours  and 


European  examples  emphasize  the 
danger  resulting  from  tiirowing  into 
the  hands  of  the  state  alone  the  train- 
ing of  the  nation 's  youth. 


Racrultlng  of  th* 
Ministry 

Such  figures  from  onr  own  situation 
were  presented  as  the  most  suggestive 
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calling  for  official  action  as  far  reach- 
ing and  important  as  any  there  taken. 
Foundation  for  Education 

There  was  established  a  new  foun- 
dation concerned  with  this  task, 
throni^  which  it  is  expected  in  the 
next  few  years  to  raise  and  expend 
more  than  ever  in  the  past.  By  this 
action  our  church  pronounced  its  con- 
viction that  the  education  of  youth  is 
the  task  not  alone  of  the  state ;  that  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  devdoi>- 
ment  among  our  young  people  of  what 
is  highest  in  character  demands  that 
xoany  of  them  shall  receive  their  edu- 
cation at  the  hands  of  the  church. 


fact  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  min- 
isters and  missionariefl  have  been 
drawn  from  among  those  whose  edu- 
cation has  been  received  in  diurch 
colleges.  Not  only  for  the  production 
of  leadership  in  the  ministry  and  on 
the  mission  field  has  the  church  col- 
lege been  drawn  upon.  It  is  found 
that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  ihe 
seventy-two  hundred  men  of  such 
distinction  in  all  the  varied  lines  of 
schievement  as  to  have  won  a  place  in 
the  pages  of  "  Who's  Who  in  Ameri- 
ca "  have  likewise  come  up  from  the 
church  college. 

Our  chui^,  in  its  great  biennial 
Gonncil     met,     established     aJso     a 
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**  Commission  on  Recruiting  of  the 
Ministry  *'  because  of  the  desperate 
need  that  more  of  our  young  people 
be  turning  their  feet  into  the  paths  of 
religious  leadership.  The  members  of 
the  Commission  are: 

Rev.  Ernest  B.  Allen,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois;  Rev.  Chester  B.  Emerson, 
Detroit;  Rev.  H.  P.  Dewey,  Minne- 
apolis; Rev.  Charles  S.  Mills,  New 
York  City;  Dean  Charles  R.  Brown, 
New  Haven;  Rev.  W.  D.  Mackenzie, 
Hartford;  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson, 
New  York  City ;  President  William  J. 
Ilutchins,  Kentucky ;  President  Ozora 
Davis,  Chicago;  Rev.  Frank  M.  Shel- 
don, Boston. 

At  Denominational  Meetings 

But  more  noteworthy  than  all  this 
noteworthy  action  in  regard  to  our 
young  people  will  perhaps  some  day 
be  seen  to  have  been  the  participation 
of  the  young  people  themselves  at  Na- 
tional Council,  state  conference,  dis- 
trict association  and  elsewhere.  The 
young  people  have  been  at  these  meet- 
ings. They  have  been  coming  more 
and  more  into  a  healthful  and  promis- 
ing group-consciousness.  At  many  of 
the  state  conferences  this  past  spring 
and  in  an  increasing  number  of  dis- 
trict associations  the  young  people  at- 
tended one  or  more  sessions,  often 
lanqueting  together,  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  own  desires  and  pur- 
poses regarding  the  Christian  church 
and  given  hearty  response  to  the  ap- 
peals presented  to  them  for  devotion 
to  the  highest  things  of  life. 

The  Los  Angeles  Rally 

At  Los  Angeles,  our  wise  district 
secretary,  Miss  Bundy,  had  stipu- 
lated in  each  of  the  churches  that 
tickets  for  the  young  people's  banquet 
should  be  sold  to  no  one  over  thirty ! 
Result,  a  church  dining  room  full  of 
young  people  —  three  hundred  and 
fifty  strong — gathered  to  take  their 
place  in  connection  with  the  National 
Council,  to  listen  to  addresses  of  in- 
spiration and  appeal  from  Secretaries 
Bradshaw  and  Sheldon  and,  not  of 
least  importance,  to  express — young 


people  themselves — their  purposes  for 
the  church  as  they  measure  it. 

We  felt  it  an  honor  to  be  one  of  the 
favored  guests  of  the  young  people 
and  to  look  on  and  catch  the  glow  of 
high  resolve  that  answered  the  call  to 
Christian  leadership  and  the  **  set  '' 
of  mutual  purpose  that  backed  up  the 
words  of  their  peers,  the  young  speak- 
ers themselves. 

Young  People's  Conferences 

\Vc  shall  most  wisely  solve  our 
*  young  people's  problem  "  when  we 
turn  face  about  and  ask  them  rather 
to  help  us  to  solve  our  adult  problem, 
the  problem  of  the  whole  church,  how 
to  bring  the  practice  of  the  presence 
of  the  Eternal  into  all  the  life  of  the 
world.  When,  not  in  form  but  in 
fact,  we  thus  call  upon  them  they  will 
take  their  places  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us  and  face  our  mutual  problem. 

Toward  this  end  no  less  than 
ten  Congregational  Conferences  of 
young  people  have  been  held  this 
summer.  These  have .  been  as  far 
scattered  as  from  North  Dakota  to 
Kansas,  from  New  York  to  California. 
The  wide-awake  group  whose  picture 
we  present  are  typical  of  all. 

Two  questions  are  often  raised  re- 
garding these  conferences.  It  is  asked, 
Why  bring  together  out  of  their  homes 
young  people  of  high  school  age  1  Why 
go  below  the  college  years  1 1t  is  found 
that,  whether  the  choice  is  announced 
or  not,  and  indeed  whether  conscious- 
ly made  or  not,  yet  the  direction  has 
been  given  to  thinking  which  deter- 
mines vocation  in  most  cases  well  be- 
fore college  days.     It  is,   therefore, 
important  if  these  conferences  are  to 
Rive  the  most  help  to  young  people  in 
their  life  decisions  that  they  should 
reach  them  in  these  earlier  years.    Al- 
ready the  results  warrant  the  effort. 
The  pastor  quoted  in  Th^  Congrega- 
tionalist  of  July  21st  as  **  converted 
to  the  movement  ''  by  the  New  York 
state  conference  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  testified  to  a  like  experience. 
The  other  question  most  frequently 
raised  regarding  these  conferences  is. 
Why    have    denominational    confer- 
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ces?  Why  not  work  in  with  the  in- 
r-  and  non-denominational  groups 
d  avoid  all  raising  of  barriers  be- 
een  group  and  group  among  the 
ung  people  1  Simply  because  what 
r  young  people  need  and  we  want  to 
ing  to  them  they  are  not  finding  in 
y  other  way.  If  they  work  in  the 
arch  in  their  future  days  they  must 
irk  in  a  church — at  least  until  a 
iter  **  Interchurch  "  day  come — 
d  in  the  life  and  fellowship  of  a 
arch  they  must  therefore  be  nur- 
•ed.  Indeed  the  demand  came  from 
p  young  people  themselves.  They 
V  their  friends  finding  inspiration 
1  the  help  of  which  they  felt  the 
td  in  their  church  conferences, 
ly  could  not  they,  too,  have  con- 
encesf  And  it  was  in  answer  to 
5  appeal  that  the  first  conference 
i  held. 

Methods 

t  is  quite  clear  that  these  confer- 
es  are  filling  a  present  felt  need, 
re  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  on 
t  summer  than  this. 
Tiey  have  been  conducted  either 
X5tly  by  one  of  the  district  secre- 
es  of  the  Education  Society  or  un- 
the  care  of  a  State  Religious  Ed- 
tion  Committee. 

'acuities  have  been  chosen  with  the 
itest  care.  Men  and  women  whose 
exi>erience,  and  personality  fit 
Q  to  stir  in  young  people  an  eam- 
facin^  of  life  problems  have  been 
pted. 

lans  have  1)een  made  well  in  ad- 
Ke  that  there  might  be  the  greatest 
ess  in  selecting  faculty,  arranging 
)  and  location,  and  stirring  the  in- 
It  of  the  right  young  people  in  the 
rprise. 

he  choice  of  location  has  been  a 
ect  of  most  careful  consideration. 


College  buildings  and  grounds  have 
in  several  cases  been  utilized.  Care- 
ful  chaperonage  and  general  care  of 
these  young  groups  have  been  matters 
of  earnest  concern. 

The  time  chosen  has  been  most  fre- 
quently an  early  week  after  closing  of 
schools  to  avoid  calling  the  young  peo- 
ple away  from  summer  work  in  which 
they  might  be  engaged.  More  and 
more  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
churches,  pastors  and  people,  are  be- 
ing secured  for  these  summer  schools 
of  church  activities.  It  is  only  with 
this  hearty  co-operation  that  real 
good  may  be  expected  to  result. 

Conserving  Results 

Not  only  is  cordial  interest  needed 
in  sending  the  young  people  up  to  the 
conferences,  but  equally  necessary  is 
it  that  the  impression  secured  in  these 
hours  of  hill-top  privilege  be  con- 
served and  drawn  out  into  normal  and 
adequate  expression  in  the  ensuing 
weeks  and  months.  One  director  of 
young  people's  work  tells  me  he  plans 
for  a  good,  undisturbed,  personal  talk 
with  each  one*  of  his  people  who  have 
attended  conferences  when  they  may 
first  put  into  words,  free  from  the  ex- 
citement of  a  public  meeting,  the 
things  they  have  *'  brought  home  with 
them."  Then  he  makes  opportunities 
best  suited  to  the  mind  and  experience 
of  each  for  their  public  statement. 
Later  he  keeps  each  in  mind  and  in 
prayer  that  purposes  may  as  far  as 
possible  be  realized.  Needless  to  say 
he  is  developing  a  strong  group  of 
voung  leaders  in  his  church.  He  be- 
lieves in  and  welcomes  the  help  the 
summer  conferences  give  him,  looking 
to  them  not  as  a  solution  for  all  his 
problems  but  as  an  aid  well  worth  his 
using. 
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The  call  for  our  Children's  Day  Service,  **  Children  of  the  Father's 
Kingdom,"  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  and  the  many 
letters  of  appreciation  received  indicate  the  value  of  the  materia 
provided.  The  financial  response  also  has  been  greater  already  than  that  of 
last  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  total  receipts  will  enable  the  treasurer  to 
finance  the  large  amount  of  special  field  work  inaugurated  during  the  summer 
months.  The  first  offering  received  came  from  the  Calvary  Armenian  Sunday 
School,  Troy,  New  York. 

PVV  ^K^  ^K^    * 

The  reports  coming  in  from  our  Student  Summer  workers  are  most 
encouraging.  These  young  people  are  putting  all  their  energies  into  the  sen- 
ice  assigned  them,  and  the  record  of  their  achievements  already  demonstrates 
the  value  of  such  activities.  Their  consecration  is  evident,  their  enthusiasm 
boundless,  and  their  fine,  wholesome  Christian  character  is  being  set  forth  in 
many  directions. 

^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

A  good  number  of  our  Superintendents  and  field  workers  were  in 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Council  in  Los  Angeles,  July  1-8,  ^ 
and  numerous  group  and  individual  conferences  were  held  in  4;be  interests  of 
our  work  generally.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
July  5th,  as  part  of  the  gathering  of  the  Church  Extenrion  Boards.  The 
entire  sessions  were  very  largely  attended  and  a  splendid  interest  sustained 
throughout. 

+       +       + 

We  are  glad  to  report  fifty-one  new  Sunday  Schools  organized  already  up( 
to  June  30th,  with  a  total  membership  of  1,896.  During  the  same  period 
eleven  schools  have  been  reorganized.  Both  our  regular  field  workers  and 
those  engaged  in  student  summer  service  are  busy  along  this  line,  and  indica- 
tions point  to  an  increased  activity  in  connection  with  this  form  of  service  aD 
over  the  country.    In  the  organizations  reported  seventeen  states  shared. 

+      +      + 

Rev.  H.  S.  Barnwell,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  Fessenden  Academy^ 
Pessenden,  Florida,  has  been  appointed  as  a  field  worker  jointly  with  Thi 
American  Missionary  Association.    Mr.  Barnwell  will  make  his  headquart 
at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  have  charge  of  our  extension  work  among  t 
Negro  people  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.    Another  worl 
will  soon  receive  appointment  for  the  states  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Sout 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.     This  extension  of  our  work  in  t" 
South  wUl  meet  a  real  need  and  the  plan  of  co-operation  with  The  Amoric 
Missionary  Association  in  the  development  of  church  and  Sunday  Sch 
activities  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

+       +       + 

CHILDREN'S  DAY  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  NORTHWE 

By  Reo.  C.  N.  Edwards 

^■^THERE  is  a  hill  some  sixty  miles  from  which  it  is  said  one  may  see  fi 
1 1  southeast  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  states:  Idaho,  Montana,  Washingto 
^f   known   as    Cottonwood    Butte,     Oregon,  and  California.    It  might 
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called  the  Pisgah  of  the  West.  It 
certainly  shows  that  California  must 
have  some  very  high  land  if  it  can  be 
seen  from  nortiem  Idaho.  When  one 
has  climbed  for  three  hours  on  a  train 
up  long,  narrow  gulches,  from  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  which  he  looks 
down  in  dicmaay  on  the  low  and  dis- 
tant tracks  from  which  he  has 
ascended,  he  is  ready  to  believe  almost 
anything  about  the  altitude  which  he 
.finally  reaches.  Lest  any  traveler 
should  think  that  he  was  ascending  in 
vain,  some  enterprising  real  estate 
man  has  nailed  on  the  tops  of  lofty 
trees  that  spring  from  -far  below  the 
tracks  some  signs  that  come  just  op- 
posite the  car  window  and  read,  '*  0 

you  dreamer,  buy  a  ranch  at " 

(next  town  above) ,  or  * ' For  the  land 's 
sake  stop  and  see  us,  J.  H.  Blank,  real 
estate  agent."  It  is  rather  astonish- 
ing to  come  out  at  last  on  the  roof  of 
the  world  and  find  many  square  miles 
of  habitable  land,  dotted  with  farms 
green  with  growing  wheat,  with  a 
background  of  a  pine  forest  which 
has  already  yielded  the  rich  soil  to 
settlers  who  long  ago  discovered  it. 

It  was  into  this  country  that  your 
missionary  ascended  to  celebrate  Chil- 
dren's Day.  At  Ferdinand  and  at 
Westlake  we  have  two  Congrega- 
tional churches,  pastorless  and  remote 
from  all  their  kind,  who  seemed  glad 
to  see  a  minister  of  any  sort.  Both  of 
them  had  remembered  Children's 
Day,  however.  I  spent  the  most  of 
Sunday  at  Ferdinand,  where  in  the 
midst  of  a  devout  German  Catholic 
population  who  formerly  owned  the 
whole  town,  our  little  church  holds  to- 
gether the  Protestants  who  have  not 
lapsed  into  indifference  on  the  one 
handy  pr  become  ardent  believers  in 
the  sanctity  of  the  seventh  day  on  the 
other.  It  was  a  delight  to  hear  well- 
trained  children  give  well-chosen 
selections,  even  if  it  was  not  our 
latest  made  program,  and  a  pleasure 
to  proclaim  in  the  presence  of  the 
parents  the  fine  work  those  teachers 
were  doing  for  their  children. 


In  the  afternoon  at  Westlake  I 
found  a  Sunday  School  picnic  in  ac- 
tion. Don't  be  alarmed,  good  brother, 
it  was  a  most  decorous  family  lunch 
under  the  pines  after  the  usual  serv- 
ice. It  was  too  late  to  speak,  but  I 
arranged  for  an  extra  service  on 
Monday  evening  and  was  somewhat 
astonished  at  the  response.  The 
church  was  crowded  with  the  men  and 
women,  the  boys  and  girb,-  of  the 
whole  community.  They  were  hun- 
gry for  preaching,  as  some  of  them 
said.  They  did  their  part  in  the 
singing  and  I  pleaded  for  a  militant 
Christianity,  a  faith  that  we  were 
proud  to  own,  a  church  that  marched 
with  colors  flying,  a  Master  whom  we 
found  it  a  joy  to  serve. 

In  these  two  fields  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  a  real  minister  to  get 
results :  in  the  first  to  stand  for  a  sane 
and  vital  program  of  community 
service  in  the  face  of  churches  that 
look  backward,  in  the  other  to  work 
out  the  redemption  of  a  whole 
countrjrside  for  a  people  who  expect 
the  minister  to  be  their  leader.  In 
the  country  churches  conditions  re- 
mind one  of  a  rural  church  in  New 
England  with  a  one-room  school  and 
the  church  as  the  sole  uplifting  influ- 
ence. They  occasionally  listen  to  ser- 
mons two  hours  long  from  an  elderly 
retired  minister  who  lives  among 
them  and  preaches  with  the  fire  and 
fervor  of  olden  days.  Through  win- 
ter and  summer  they  maintain  their 
Sunday  School  and  for  chief  amuse- 
ment on  winter  evenings  have  an  old- 
fashioned  literary  society.  The  sum- 
mers on  the  tableland  are  cool  and 
delightful;  the  winters  are  what 
Whittier  described  in  *'  Snowbound." 
On  the  horizon  are  blue  mountains, 
about  them  is  the  fragrance  of  the 
pines,  in  their  daily  lives  a  steady  in- 
dustry that  knows  no  failure  in  spite 
of  difficulties,  and  to  a  multitude  of 
places'  like  these  we  must  continue 
to  look  for  the  makers  of  a  Chris- 
tian society;  they  cry  out  for  leader- 
ship. 


The  ANNUITY  FUND  for  CONGREGA- 
TIONAL MINISTERS  and  THE  BOARD 
of  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNOL 


^■yrHE    Meeting    of.  the    National 

11 L  C^^^c^l  ^^  ^^s  Angeles  will 
VSr  long  be  remembered  for  its 
gracious  fellowship,  its  vigorous  dis- 
cussions, its  progressive  policies  and 
its  forward-looking  spirit.  One  of 
the  major  themes,  appearing  in 
various  forms,  was  the  ministry, — its 
status,  safeguards,  standards  and  re- 
plenishment. To  this  theme  the 
boards  established  for  the  protection 
of  the  minister's  age  made  their  con- 
tribution through  their  reports  and 
the  addresses  centering  in  the  *  *  Four- 
fold Work  for  Congregational  Min- 
isters/' 

Following  the  presentation  of  the 
reports  by  Secretary  Charles  S. 
Mills,  brief  addresses  were  made  by 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Beardsley,  LL.D., 
**The  Future  of  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund";  Rev.  Clarence  H. 
Wilson,  D.D.,  **Real  Men  for  the 
Ministry'';  Secretary  Charles  E. 
Burton,  D.D.,  *'The  Significance  of 
the  Annuity  Fund  to  the  Progress 
of  Home  Missions  ' ' ;  Secretary 
H.  F.  Swartz,  D.D.,  ''  The  Central 
Importance  of  the  Christian  Home 
in  Recruiting  the  Ministry  ' ' ;  Rev. 
Oscar  E.  Maurer,  D.D.,  ''  The 
Blessed  Ministrations  of  the  Board 
of  Relief." 

Pre.sident  Donald  J.  Cowling,  D.D., 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Mis- 
sions, presented  the  endorsement  by 
the  Commission  on  Missions  of  cer- 
tain Resolutions  proposed  by  the 
Boards. 

In  view  of  the  retirement  of  Rev. 
William  A.  Rice,  D.D.,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Congregational  Board  of  Min- 


isterial Relief,  it  was  voted  to  in- 
struct the  Council  Committee  on 
Resolutions  to  draft  appropriate 
greetings  to  him.  These,  as  later 
presented  by  the  committee  and 
adopted  by  the  Council,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  The  National  Council  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  in  session  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  sends  greetings 
to  you,  the  honored  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  for  nine- 
teen years.  We  have  heard  with  re- 
gret that  ill  health  has  constrained 
you  to  resign  the  oflSce  where  you 
have  rendered  such  conspicuous  serv- 
ice in  behalf  of  our  ag^  ministerial 
brethren. 

'*  We  note  with  pleasure  the  won- 
derful progress  of  Ministerial  Relief 
during  your  term  of  service.  Few 
men  are  permitted  to  see  their  dreams 
become  realities  in  so  short  a  period 
of  time.  When  you  assumed  the 
oflSce  there  were  seventy-five  pensions 
and  an  annual  budget  of  $21,625. 
When  you  resigned  there  were  354 
pensions  with  an  annual  budget  of 
$139,937.  During  this  period  invested 
funds  had  increased  from  $130,000 
to  $1,290,325. 

"  The  Council  appreciates  the  fact 
that  these  splendid  results  have  been 
brought  to  pass  by  sound  judgment, 
wise  counsel,  large  hearted  interest 
and  unremitting  effort  in  behalf  of 
all  your  brethren. 

**  We  trust  that  your  declining 
years  may  be  brightened  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  faithfully  per- 
formed and  the  assurance  that  you 
are  enshrined  in  the  affection  of  your 
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ministerial  brethren  on  whose  behalf 
yon  have  rendered  such  devoted  and 
successful  service.'' 

Following  the  statement  that  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil forty-five  pensioners  ui>on  the  roll 
of  the  Board  of  Belief  had  passed 


away,,  the  Secretary  requested  Presi- 
dent W.  D.  Mackenzie  of  Hartford 
to  offer  prayer,  while  the  assembly 
stood  in  tribute  to  their  memory. 

The  reports  were  accepted  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed 
unanimously : 


I.    Simplifying  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  Conunission 


WHEREAS,  The  process  of  secur- 
ing  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  has 
now  reached  a  point  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  simplify  the  organization  of 
the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  Commis- 
sion and  to  concentrate  responsibility 
for    its    promotion    and    collection; 

RESOLVED :  That  a  Pilgrim  Mem- 
orial Fund  Commission  be  named 
through  the  Nominating  Committee  to 
succeed  the  commission  as  hitherto 
constituted,   consisting  of  not  more 


than  twenty-five  nor  less  than  fifteen 
persons,  at  least  a  majority  of  whose 
members  shall  be  Trustees  of  the  An- 
nuity Fund  for  Congregational  Minis- 
ters, or  Directors  of  the  Congregation- 
al Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  and 
that  to  this  Commission,  in  conference 
with  these  Boards,  the  Commission  on 
Missions  and  the  Corporation  for  the 
National  Council,  be  committed,  with 
power,  a  possible  realignment  of  the 
Commission  with  the  aforesaid  Boards 
under  a  single  organization. 


II.    Lifting  the  Objective  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  to  $8,000,000 


WHEREAS,  The  conditions  in  the 
business  world  have  radically  changed 
since  the  original  objective  of  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  was  stated  as 
a  minimum  of  $5,000,000,  and  in  view 
of  the  informal  declaration  of  the 
last  National  Council  to  make  this 
objective  $8,000,000,  the  Commission 


on  Missions  recommends  that  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  Commission, 
as  appointed  at  the  National  Coun- 
cil in  1921,  be  authorized  to  under- 
take to  increase  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund  through  legacies  and  large  per- 
sonal gifts  until  it  shall  reach  a  total 
of  at  least  $8,000,000, 


III.    Maintaining  the  Supplementary  Fund  for  the  Older  Members 

of  the  Annuity  Fund 


WHEREAS,  The  ministers  now 
advanced  in  their  ministry  will  not 
be  able  to  make  requisite  accumula- 
tion for  an  old  age  annuity  under 
the  Expanded  Plan  in  the  compara- 
tively brief  period  of  active  service 
remaining  to  them,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Original  Plan, 
more  favorable  in  its  immediate  re- 
sults for  the^  older  men,  is  unable 
with  the  present  endowment  to  pay 
the  full  benefits  provided  by  the  cer- 
tificates of  membership ;  therefore 


The  Commission  on  Missions  recom- 
mends the  continuance  of  the  provi- 
sion througli  the  Apportionment 
Plan  to  enable  the  Annuity  Fund  to 
maintain  these  annuities  under  the 
Original  Plan  at  the  maximum  after 
January  1,  1922.  This  will  provide 
for  all  members  of  this  Fund  who 
have  served  the  churches  for  thirty 
years  an  annuity  of  $500  and  will 
enable  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund  in 
the  year  1921  to  assist  those  not  yet 
members  in  meeting  the  initial  dues. 


IV.     Urffing  the  Churches  to  Assume  Their  Share  in  Providing 

the  Pastor's  Annuity 


WHEREAS,  It  is  manifest  that  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  church  in  the 
payment  of  the  annual  dues  for  the 
pastor  s  annuity  is  an  essential  fac- 


tor in  introducing  men  to  member- 
ship in  the  Annuity  Fund  and  in 
maintaining  that  membership,  and 
that  without  this  cooperation,  many 
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will  fail  to  receive  the  benefit  pf  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  and  the  An- 
nuity Fund,  therefore; 

We  recommend  that  the  Council  re- 
iterate the  approval  of  the  National 
Council  of  1917  given  to  this  element 
of  the  plan,  and  express  the  earnest 
hf)pe  that  every  church  in  our  fellow- 
ship will  assume  at  least  one-half  of 
the  dues  for  its  pastor's  annuity  as 


an  item  in  the  regular  budget  of  ex- 
pense, and 

We  recommend  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  the  Ministry, 
in  conjunction  with  committees  ddy 
appointed  by  the  several  State  Con- 
ferences and  Local  Associations,  see 
that  this  matter  is  definitely  pre- 
sented to  the  Boards  of  Trustees  or 
other  responsible  oflScials  of  all  the 
churches  of  our  fellowship. 


V.    Approving  the  Proposed  Consoli<laUon  of  Boards 


WHEREAS,  The  Trustees  of  the 
Annuity  Fund,  the  Directors  of  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Ministerial 
Belief  and  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  Com- 
mission unite  in  suggesting  that  a 
way  should  be  found,  if  possible,  to 
bring  a  further  unity  of  administra- 
tion, or  possibly  a  consolidation  of 
said  Boards;  and 

WHEREAS,  They  recommend  that 
the  National  Council  should  give  to 

Reprints  of 

The  Boards  have  reprinted  the  re- 
ports together  with  the  report  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil. They  present  in  a  completeness 
never  before  possible  the  campaign 
for  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  its 

Hie  Recruiting 

No  more  significant  action  was 
taken  at  Los  Angeles  than  that  ap- 
pointing the  **  Commisision  on  the 
Recruiting  of  the  Ministry."  It  was 
of  peculiar  interest  to  all  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  boards 
established  for  the  protection  of  the 
minister's  age,  for  all  in  their  service 
have  come  to  a  deep  conviction  that 
they  have  a  real  and  important  con- 
tribution to  make,  in  cooperation 
with  all  other  agencies  in  the  field  of 
education  and  evangelization,  toward 
the  recruiting  of  the  ministry  and  the 
exaltation  of  its  functions.  These 
Boards,  in  their  judp:ment,  should  not 
be  considered  mere  financial  tigencies, 
or  schemes  of  insurance.  They  in- 
evitably enter  the  whole  sphere  of  the 
ministry  by  their  great  and  growing 


them  authority  to  work  out  any  sucii 
readjustment  or  consolidation  as  maj 
appear  to  them  to  be  wise  and  prac- 
ticable, with  such  changes  of  char- 
ter and  incorporation  as  may  be 
needed,  it  being  understood  that 
these  plans  before  being  adopted 
shall  have  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Missions  and  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  National  Council; 

We  recommend  that  the  authority 
requested  be  granted. 

the  Reports 

present  status  and  the  progress  of  the 
Annuity  Fund  and  Board  of  Belief. 
Anyone  interested  is  invited  to  send 
for  a  copy  of  them.  They  will  repay 
careful  study,  and  reveal  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  work  for  the  ministry. 

of  the  Ministry 

strength,  their  strategic  position  and 
their  familiar  acquaintance  at  first 
hand  with  the  minister's  life  through 
their  intimate  and  voluminous  cor- 
respondence with  the  men  in  service. 
They  will  act  with  other  agencies  in 
a  brotherly  alliance  making  for  the 
largest  results. 

The  purpose  of  the  appointing  of 
the  **  Commiffiion  on  Becruiting  the 
Ministry "  is  to  supplement  the 
slower  and  essential  processes  of  edu- 
cation, which  should  be  strengthened 
at  every  point,  by  a  movement  led  by 
leaders  in  the  pulpit  and  theological 
education,  acting  with  the  secretariea 
responsible  for  the  work  of  the  Edu- 
cation Society  and  the  Ministerial 
Boards.  The  **  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  the  Ministry,"  compose&o^ 
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rmen,  will  cooperate  with  this  Com- 
ssion  to  press  home  to  the  con- 
ence  of  the  churches  the  dearth  of 
adidates  for  the  ministry,  the 
ises  of  the  present  tragic  situation 
d  the  inevitable  and  deplorable  re- 
Its  unless  it  is  remedied. 
The  Commission  includes:  Rev. 
•.  Ernest  Boumer.  Allen,  Chair- 
in  ;  Rev.  Drs.  Charles  E.  Jefferson, 
P.  Dewey,  C.  B.  Emerson;  Dean 
larles  R.  Brown,  D.D.;  President 


W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  D.D.;  Presi- 
dent Ozora  S.  Davis,  D.D. ;  President 
W.  J.  Hutchins,  D.D.;  Secretary 
Frank  M.  Sheldon,  D.D.,  and  Secre- 
tary Charles  S.  Mills.  They  are  em- 
powered to  expend  up  to  $15,000  a 
year  and  to  employ  the  best  available 
man  as  secretary  of  the  Commission. 
The  movement  is  commended  to  the 
interest  and  prayers  of  the  churches 
in  the  conviction  that  large  results 
may  be  expected. 


The  Herring  Memorial  Fund 


Early  in  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
nal  Council  the  Executive  Com- 
ttee  of  the  National  Council  and 
.'  Ministerial  Boards  united  in  call- 
^  attention  to  the  movement  to 
Dor  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring,  the 
loved  former  secretary  of  the  Na- 
nal  Council,  through  the  Herring 
emorial  Fund  and  in  suggesting 
it  this  should  be  brought  at  once 

the  minimum  objective  sought, 
mely,  $20,000.    The  Fund  is  held 

the  Corporation  for  the  National 
uncil,  its  income  given  to  Mrs. 
'rring,  and  after  her  death  to  the 


Trustees  of  the  Annuity  Fund  to  as- 
sist men  who  have  difilculty  in  paying 
their  annual  dues  towaM  old  age 
annuities. 

During  the  Council,  in  response 
to  personal  interviews  by  the  secre- 
tary and  others,  over  $2,000  were 
added,  more  than  one-half  by  Cali- 
fornia friends.  The  total  at  this 
writing  (August  8)  is  561  subscrip- 
tions aggregating  $18,817.18.  The 
remaining  $1,200  should  be  speedily 
in  hand.  Any  desiring  to  aid  may 
send  to  the  Herring  Memorial  Fund, 
375  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 


ITEMS  OF  PROGRESS 

^jrHE  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  reports  collections  for  June, 
11  $47,411.98;  for  July,  $56,767.09;  total  collections  to  August  1, 
W  i921,  $3,239,215.53. 

The  Annuity  Fund  reports  for  six  months  ending  June  30,  1921, 
from  Annual  Dues  from  Members  of  the  Fund,  $58,631.05;  Donations 
for  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  the  Fund,  $5,062.23 ;  for  Supple- 
mentary Fund,  $3,296.19;  from  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  Income, 
$54,000 ;  Interest  on  Investments,  $11,907.52 ;  Total  Receipts,  $138,394.50. 


CURRENT   RECEIPTS.  BOARD  OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 

For  lAe  Six  MonUu  Ending  June  30, 1921 

Churches 

Women's 
Sodettes 

Sun.  School 
yj»J3.CJ:. 

Aaioo'sand 
Ck>nferenoM 

SUte 
Societies 

Individuals 

Income  from 
Investments 

TOTAL 

) 

I.. 

$13,102.12 
25.072.95 

$   704.67 
2.160.10 

$1,267.40 
1.257.94 

$2,285.23 
1.492.38 

$2,552.64 
6,316.75 

$1,655.68 
2.397.15 

$29,089.45 
31.481.55 

$50,747.19 
70.186.82 

^M 

11.880.83 

1.464.43 

3.763.11 

741.47 

2.392.10 

19.439.63 

r«Me.  . . 

9.46 

792.86 

-Donstions,  Conditions!  Qifts  and  Legacies  received  for  the  permanent  Endowment  during  the 

six  months  ending  June  30, 1921 $16,772.98 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


THE  REPORT  OF  MEETINGS  AT  LOS  ANGELES 


<JjrHE  sessions  of  the  National 
f  I  Council  held  at  Los  Angeles, 
\g/  California,  were  notably  inter- 
esting. Perhaps  no  more  beautiful 
location  could  be  found  for  the  Coun- 
cil meeting  than  this  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  hospitality  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  churches  had  wonderful 
opportunity  and  they  most  graciously 
improved  it.  The  Federation  much 
appreciates  the  provision  made  for  its 
several  appointments. 

The  public  meeting  of  the  Federa- 
tion was  held  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  in  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Mrs. 
Timothy  Harrison  of  Indiana,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Federation,  presided. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Robertson  of  Southern 
California,  a  member  of  the  original 
committee  in  charge  of  women's  meet- 
ings at  denominational  gatherings  be- 
fore the  Federation  was  organized,  led 
the  devotions — an  inspiring  respon- 
sive service  of  Scripture  and  patriotic 
song.  The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  de- 
lighted the  large  audience  of  women 
present  with  their  songs.  Mrs.  Harold 
S.  Gilbert,  Federation  Vice-President 
of  the  West,  served  as  scribe.  The 
following  were  appointed  a  '*  Find- 
ings Committee : ' '  Mrs.  H.  F.  Swartz, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Heald  and  Miss  Green. 

Mrs.  Carl  S.  Patton,  wife  of  the 
pastor  of  the  entertaining  church, 
greeted  the  Federation  on  behalf  of  the 
Congregational  women  of  Southern 
California,  naming  in  her  very  felicit- 
ous speech,  *'  Our  Congregational  op- 
portunity— with  our  Negro  people, 
Americanization,  selection  of  strategic 
renters  for  our  work, ' '  as  well  as  our 
program  of  education.  Greetings  from 
our  President,  Mrs.  Williston  Walker, 
were  presented,  expressing  her  regret 
at  not  **  being  privileged  to  person- 


ally greet  our  constituency,"  a  most 
urgent  plea  that  we  make  our  organi- 
zation stronger,  our  appeal  more  in- 
sistent ;  '  *  the  need  of  our  great  land 
for  a  Christian  social  order  shoold  in- 
spire the  imagination  and  kindle  (k^ 
sire  that  in  our  day  and  generaM 
we  may  share  in  making  a  bett^ 
world. ' '  Mrs.  M.  W.  Mills,  unable  to 
be  present,  also  greeted  the  Federa- 
tion with  love  and  appreciation  of  tke 
splendid  way  in  which  we  had  made 
Schauffler  building  possible. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  response  to  the  roll  ciO 
of  the  State  Unions.  Some  responifed 
personally,  some  by  proxy  and  others 
by  letter.  It  proved -a  happy  waj 
of  getting  acquainted,  hearing  tie 
cheering  messages  from  each  Stttf 
Union  with  su^estions  for  solving 
problems  and  expanding  woA  anil 
appreciation  expressed  of  the  viats  of 
our  Field  Representatives,  Ife 
Woodberry  and  Mrs.  WUcox,  who  in 
graphic  fashion  presented  their  fieli 
of  work,  a  feature  much  enjoyed  by 
the  women  present  who  rarely  b«r 
these  two  beloved  secretaries  on  tbf 
same  program. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Eiecu^ 
tive  Conunittee  were  presented  by  tin 
General  Secretary,  Mrs.  Pearsall.  and 
included  the  appointment  of  Tbaii 
Offering  Secretaries  in  each  State 
Union  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  Ad 
nual  Thank  Offering  and  suggest 
objects  for  it,  this  to  be  promotd  bj 
the  state  executive  officers ;  employing 
a  salaried  secretary  when  necessary: 
the  Pilgrim  Prayer  Guild  which  wiB 
appeal  to  the  women  who  for  vsrioos 
reasons  are  prevented  from  sharinf 
the  activities  of  the  local  auxiliary 
that  they  may  become  a  power  in 
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making  eflPective  our  missionary  pro- 
gram. 

**  Home  Service  "  is  the  name  un- 
der which  the  Reconstruction  Work 
will  be  known. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Missions  in  reference  to  the  future 
financing  of  the  State  Unions  and 
Federation  was  presented  as  follows: 
"  That  the  State  Unions  retain  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  their 
mnnal  receipts  for  denominational 
)enevolences  to  finance  their  promo- 
ional  expense,  thus  relieving  the  Na- 
ional  Societies  of  the  present  rebate 
>f  five  per  cent. ;  that  the  State  Unions 
)ay  to  the  Federation  a  sum  not  less 
han  two  per  cent,  of  their  annual 
►enevolence  receipts  for  the  expense 
f  the  Federation;  this  plan  to  be- 
ome  operative  on  or  before  January 
,  1922. ''  By  this  method  the  promo- 
ional  expense  of  the  Unions  and  Fed- 
ration  will  be  credited  in  the  W.  H. 
[.  P.  colunm  in  the  National  Council 
ear-Book. 

On  the  basis  of  the  increased  ap- 
prtionment  the  above  plan  should 
idd  an  income  sufficient  for  the 
nions  to  increase  their  efficiency 
id  for  the  Federation  as  the 
ational  representative  of  the  Unions 
do  the  expanding;  work  it  desires 
aiding  the  State  Unions  to  become 
Pong  units  in  denominational  nlans. 
Oreetings  were  sent  to  Mrs.  B.  W. 
irman,  the  first  President  of  the 
sderation,  who  sails  for  China  very 
>n,  to  Mrs.  Ida  Vose  Woodbury,  Mrs. 
iry  Wooster  Mills,  to  our  President, 
PS.  Williston  Walker,  and  also  our 
ppy  congratulations  to  the  new 
eretary  of  the  National  Council,  Dr. 
arles  Emerson  Burton. 
A.  very  delightful  luncheon  served 


at  the  Woman's  Club  of  Los  Angeles, 
with  worthwhile  toasts  afterward,  was 
very  much  enjoyed  by  three  hundred 
women  who  were  present.  Mrs.  Har- 
rison gave  the  ladies  assembled  this 
motto,  indicating  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  joint  occasion :  **  The  light  that 
bums  brightest  at  home  shines  farth- 
est abroad."  The  Federation  Tea 
for  State  Union  officers  was  an  op- 
portunity for  the  General  Secretary 
to  meet  the  officers  socially  and  in  con- 
versation explain  in  detail  the  above 
recommendations.  The  Federation  ex- 
hibit also  included  six  beautiful  new 
posters  illustrating  woman's  share  in 
''  Our  America-That-Is-to-Be. " 

Our  General  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Pearsall,  had  a  most  delightful  and 
illuminating  experience  in  conference 
with  the  officers  of  State  Unions  in 
transit  and  during  her  stay  at  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Council.  It 
was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  converse 
with  these  officers,  to  consider  the  local 
problems  of  several  states  and  advise 
as  to  methods  of  promotion  of  the 
home  missionary  program.  Certain 
needs  are  common  to  all:  Better  or- 
ganization among  our  young  people, 
definite  missionary  tasks,  activities 
and  programs  and  better  leadership. 
Each  state  should  carefully  select  its 
Secretary  for  Young  People's  Work. 
Your  attention  is  called  to  the  home 
missionary  material  prepared  for 
groups  of  young  people.  *'  Playing 
Square  with  To-morrow  "  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  seniors  and  inter- 
mediates, published  jointly  by  the 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions 
and  Missionary  Education  Movement, 
is  a  challenge  to  the  young  poople  of 
America  to  choose  the  part  of  service 
rather  than  that  of  self-interest. 


"S 


PROGRAM  TOPIC  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

HE    Church   Woman   in    Her    Community."       The   program 
should  be  builded  around  the  account  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Federation  Report  of  meeting  at  Los  Angeles. 
Responsive  Service  on  request. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF 
YOUNG   PEOPLE'S   AND    CHIIDREN'S    WORK 


LIVE  WIRES 


^[YAVE  you  a  group  of  ^rls  or 
mU  young  women  in  your  church 
JSt^  whom  you  are  anxious  to  or- 
ganize in  some  wayt  If  so,  then  the 
story  of  what  has  been  done  in  one  of 
our  Connecticut  churches  may  be 
helpful  to  you.  Here  a  *  *  Elayopha  * ' 
diub  has  flourished  most  succe^ully 
for  four  years.  It  was  organized  as 
the  result  of  the  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm awakened  in  three  girls  from  the 
church,  who  attended  the  Summer 
School  of  Home  Missions  at  North- 
field,  Massachusetts.  Its  name  is  that 
of  the  camp  held  for  Congregational 
girls  each  summer  at  that  Confer- 
ence. The  camp  colors,  blue  and  white, 
were  adopted  as  the  club  colors  and 
camp  songs  and  cheers  were  re- worded 
for  club  use.  The  form  of  organiza- 
tion is  exceedingly  simple.  The  officers 
are  a  President,  Vice-President,  Sec- 
retaiy  and  Treasurer.  A  Press  Com- 
mittee attends  to  all  matters  of  pub- 
licity and  other  committees  are 
appointed  as  need  arises.  The  club 
meetings  are  held  regularly  on  Mon- 
day evenings.  Programs  are  issued 
every  three  months.  The  club  dues 
are  ten  cents  a  month.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  no  formal  constitution 
has  ever  been  adopted  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  formal  constitu- 
tion would  be  advisable. 

The  work  of  the  girls  in  the  club 
has  been  along  the  four  lines  of  serv- 
ice to  their  own  church,  to  their  com- 
munity, to  their  country  and  to  the 
world.  Curtains  have  been  made  for 
the  church  parlors,  money  raised  to 
have  the  parlors  painted,  and  booths 
cared  for  at  the  church  fair.  Regular 
work  is  done  for  the  local  hospital  on 
the  first  Monday  evening  of  each 
month,  scrap  books  have  been  made 
for  the  children's  ward,  and  Turkish 


toweling  bunnies  and  dolls  stuffed  f(» 
the  children  in  a  neart>y  Detention 
Home.  Boxes  and  barrels  have  hm 
packed  for  Piedmont,  Talladega  and 
Saluda.  Towels  and  face  cloths  witi 
colored  crocheted  edges  and  bareau 
scarfs,  hemstitched  in  colors  to  matdi 
were  sent  to  Saluda,  also  a  hmcheffli 
set  of  white  Indian  head,  scalloped  in 
blue.  Last  Christmas  cards  were  sent 
to  twenty-five  girls  in  the  school  wbo 
were  accustoms!  to  receive  voy  Bttk 
mail,  and  a  Christmas  box  containmf 
a  new  gift  for  each  girl  and  teacher. 
Since  then  many  of  the  dub  girls  have 
kept  up  personal  correspondence  vith 
the  Saluda  girls.  For  the  foreign  oJe 
of  the  work  an  Armenian  orphan  was 
supported.  Social  activities  have  al- 
ways been  an  important  part  of  tbf 
club's  life,  and  hikes,  banquets,  daoe^ 
and  parties  are  included  in  thrir  pi^ 
grams  each  year.  One  winter  a  gyw 
class  was  much  enjoyed.  Every  wifr 
ter  money  is  raised  to  send  a  group 
delegates  to  Northfield.  No  d« 
mission  study  has  been  carried  on 
this  is  perhaps  the  one  weak  spot 
the  club's  record. 

Such  a  club,  with  local  variatic 
could  be  developed  in   any  chni 
The  four  lines  of  service  named 
could  form  the  basis  of  its  wort 
an  evening  each  month  given  to 
line  of  service.    Mission  study  sb( 
form  a  part  of  the  program  of 
ties  that  the  work  and  giving  marj 
intelligent.    Social  activities  shonl 
emphasized  to  hold  the  interest  of 
girls.    Definite  forms  of  hand 
should    be    undertaken    under 
State's   Home   and   Overseas  qc< 
Delegates  should  be  sent  to  the 
Summer  Conference.    What  hhs 
done  elsewhere  can  be  done  in 
church.    Try  it ! 


The  American  Missionary  Association 

Irriof  C.  Gtylord,  TreMurmr  287  Fourth  Avenae,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Receipts  for  June,  1921 

The  DiMM  Mmmd  Bdnestleaal  Fund  for  OoUrod  Feopio 

Income  for  June  from  Investments    $5,456.49 

PreTioosIy   acknowledged 49,792.04 


Current  Receipts 


$55,247.53 


KA8TKRN  DISTRICT 

10.04. 


AmbvrM:  Sixth  Street  Ch.,  7.25.  Aiiini«ta:  OM 
South  Ch.,  hospital  supplies  for  Greenwood,  S. 
C  Baairor:  Bangor  Seminary,  Y.  M.  C.  A..  5. 
Camberlttad  Center:  Woman's  Auxiliary,  groods 
for  Greenwood,  S.  C.  Farminrton:  "  Do  a  Little 
aaas,*'  for  Marlon.  Ala..  22.  Island  FaHii:  Lndlea 
Aid,  box  goods  for  Saluda,  N.  C.  North  Water- 
fsrd:  Mrs.  C.  S.  C.  bbl.  goods  and  4.77  for 
Greenwood.  S.  C.  Portland:  State  Street  Ch., 
200;  State  Street  Ch.  Evening  Guild,  hospital 
supplies  for  Greenwood,  S.  C. :  Woodfords  Ch.. 
hospital  supplies  for  Greenwood.  S.  C.  South 
Bcrwiek:  First  Ch..  25.  So.  Windham:  Mrs.  M. 
T.  H..  goods  for  Greenwood.  S.  C. 

Wsoaan's   Home  Missionary    Union   of  Maine, 
Mrs.  C  E*.  Leach.  Treasurer.  $146.02. 
NSW  HAMPSHIRK— 111.50. 

Coaocnrd:  North  Ch..  Y.  W.  M.  Soc.  box  goods 
for  Kings  Mountain.  N.  C;  C.  T.  P..  for  Straight 
College.  S.  Hinsdale:  First  Ch^  7.50.  Keene: 
First  Ch.,  Bvery-Day  Club,  bbl.  goods  for  Sa- 
luda Seminary.  littleton:  Ch.,  goods  for  Talla- 
dega.    Soeth  DanTllie:  Ch..  2. 

VERMONT— 1 146.75. 

BvrUiistoa:  First  Ch.,  48.75;  PhUathea  Class. 
10:  W.  H.  M.  U.,  20 — for  Pleasant  Hill;  Mrs.  Pol- 
lard's Class.  37.50— for  Pleasant  Hill ;  Mrs.  S.  M. 
P..  for  Dorchester  Academy,  1.  Dorset:  Mrs. 
G.  F.  K..  box  goods  for  Saluda  Seminary.  East 
Povlteey:  Mra.  J.  G.  W..  10.  St.  Johnsbory: 
J    M.  VD .   R. 

-  A  Friend  in  Vermont,"  18.50. 

MA88ACHUBBTT»— $2,863.96. 

(Donations.  $1,402.25;  Legacies.  $1,461.70.) 
Aslibomliam:  M.  Soc.,  for  Lexingtgn,  Ky..  3.62. 
Ramstable,  "  A  Friend."  1.50.  Boston:  Union 
Ch.,  bbL  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.;  A.  S.  B..  for 
Talladega  College.  I;  A.  a  H..  for  Talladega 
College.  6.46;  31  F.  L..  for  Talladega  College, 
10;  W.  B.  S..  for  Talladega  College,  2.  Bridge- 
water:  A.  M.  P..  for  Greenwood.  S.  C,  100. 
BreeUtee:  C.  F.  K..  for  S.  A..  Talied^ga  College. 
12.  CiMBbridge:  First  Ch..  Evening  Branch  of 
W.  M.  Socs..  for  S.  A.,  at  Pleasant  Hill.  20; 
North  Ch..  160.  Chelsea:  First  S.  S.,  18.43.  Dal- 
ftsa:  W.  M.  C.  for  Talladega  College.  25.  Essex: 
J.  W.  B..  10.  Fall  River:  A.  S.  B.  D.,  for  Straight 
College.  5.  Fitchburg:  German  Ch..  6;  RoUstone 
Ch..  83.06.  FWimlngham:  Plymouth  Ch..  Ladies 
Social  Guild,  bbl.  and  two  boxes  goods  for  Sa- 
luda. N.  C.  GIlbertTUIe:  Mrs.  J.  H.  B..  box 
goods  for  Peabody  Academy.  Grafton:  Evan- 
gelical Ch..  33.  Greenfield:  Second  Ch..  67.50. 
Holyoke:  Second  Ch..  by  K.  T.  C.  10;  E.  C.  P.. 
for  Tougaloo  College,  10;  Mrs.  J.  M.  T.,  for 
Straight  College.  16.  Jamaica  Plain:  Central 
Ch..  76.  I.ee:  A,  F.  S..  for  Talladega  College.  10. 
Leominster:  Pilgrim  Ch..  68.82.  Lexington:  C. 
W.  C,  for  Pleasant  Hill,  8.05.  Ljnnfleid  Centre: 
Ch..  S.60.  Maiden:  First  Ch..  145.  Marblehend: 
First  Ch.,  28.  Monson:  Ch..  63.50.  Naliant:  Mrs. 
D.  M..  B..  box  goods  for  Saluda  Seminary.  Nan- 
tadcet:  J.  W.,  for  Gloucester  School.  10.  Natlclr: 
First  Ch..  68.  Newtonrllle:  Central  Ch.  S.  S.. 
41.72.  North  New  Salem:  Ch..  6.40.  PittsflHd: 
Mrs.  C.  H,  C.  for  Talladega  College,  10;  C.  S.. 
for  Talladega  College.  5.  Randolph:  L.  B.  Soc. 
box  goods  and  2.68  for  freight  to  Kings  Moun- 
tain. N.  C  RoyiUston:  First  Ch..  4.  Sootliamp- 
t«a:  Bible  Class,  22;  Mrs.  A.  C.  W..  for  Straight 
College,  2.  South  Natiek:  John  Bllot  Ch..  6.75. 
Syrhigfleid;   Hope  Ch.,   Y.  P.   Soc.  for  Plea«ant 


Hill,  Tenn..  10.  Stoughton:  First  Ch..  25.  Taon- 
ton:  Trln.  Ch.,  44.40.  Upton:  First  Ch..  16.08. 
Warwick:  Trinitarian  Ch..  by  N.  R.  N.,  2.  Wels- 
ley:  Miss  A.  B.  P.  M.,  for  prises  for  Talladega 
College,  10.  Wellesley:  Wellesley  College  Chris- 
tian Association,  for  Santee  Scholarship.  75. 
Westminster:  First  Ch.,  18.94.  .Worcester:  Me- 
morial Ch.,  4.76;  Logan,  Swift  &  Brlgham  En- 
velope Co.,  box  envelopes,  for  Talladega  College; 
Mrs.  E.  G.  H..  for  Talladega  College.  2;  G.  L  A., 
for  Talladega  College.  25. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Association  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  R.  I.,  box  goods  for  Saluda.  N.  C. 

Legaeles 

Huntfaiffton:  Emma  Johnson  ($332.10  and  In- 
terest, $24.91),  357.01.  Newton:  Luclnda  K. 
Cutting.  100  (reserve  legacy  66.66).  83.34.  North- 
ampton: Spencer  Parsons.  272.63.  SpringflHd: 
Lucy  A.  Dlkeman  (1,491.08  less  tax.  94.93), 
$1,396.16  (reserve  legacy  $930.78).  465.38.  Wo- 
bnm:  W.  R.  Putnam*  1,0<MI  (reserve  legacy 
$666.66).  333.34. 

RHODE  ISLAND~$81.80. 

Bristol:  Woman's  Aux..  bbl.  goods  for  Kings 
Mountain.  N.  C.  Fawtneket:  J.  J.,  for  Talladega 
College.  20.  Providence:  Beneficent  Ch..  37.80. 
Riverpoint:  Ch.,  20.  TiTWton:  Bliss  Four  Cor- 
ners Ch..  4. 

CENTRAL   DISTRICT 

CONNECTICUT— $803.73. 

Bridgeport:  United  Ch.,  Senior  Girls'  Club,  hos- 
puitl  supplies  for  Greenwood.  S.  C. :  E.  R.  S.. 
for  Talladega  College.  10.  Buckingham,  Ch..  3. 
Deep  River.  S.  S.,  18.08.'.  Durham,  Ch.,  10. 
Greenwich:  Second  Ch..  60.  Griswold,  First 
Ch..  20.  Hartford:  H.  B..  for  Talladega  College. 
50;  C.  W.  W..  for  Talladega  College.  10.  Man- 
chester: Miss  L.  G.  S..  for  Talladega  College.  50. 
MIddlefleld.  Ch..  70.90.  MIddlrtown:  J.  H.  Bunce 
Co.,  one  bbl.  and  two  boxes  goods  for  Talladega. 
Mliford:  A.  B.  C.  for  Talladega  College.  10. 
Montrille:  First  Ch.,  13.  Moodos:  E.  W.  C.  for 
Talladega  College.  5.  New  Britain:  A.  S.  C.  for 
Talladega  College.  6.  New  Haven:  Ch.  of  the 
Redeemer  S.  S.,  15;  Plymouth  S.  S..  20;  T.  M.  B., 
15.  Norwi^k:  Ch.,  box  hospital  supplies  for  Tal- 
ladega. Norwich:  Park  Ch..  47.32.  .Old  Lyme: 
Ch.,  20.  South  Manchester:  Swedish  Ch.,  7. 
Stamford:  First  Ch..  C.  E.  Society,  for  free  bed 
in  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  15.  Ruflleld:  Mrs. 
A.  R.  P.  and  son.  for  Kings  Mountain.  N.  C..  10. 
Taleottrllle:  Mrs.  J.  G.  T..  box  goods  for  Marion. 
Ala.  Terryvllle:  M.  L.  B.  and  E.  C.  B..  24. 
Thomaeton:  First  Ch.,  12.79.  UnlonvUle:  Ch.. 
63.  Walllngford:  First  Ch..  125.  Waterbnry: 
Second  S.  S..  14.64;  H.  P.  C.  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 25.  Watertown:  P.  W.  J.,  for  Talladega 
College,  25;  F.  W.  J.,  for  Lexington.  Ky.,  25; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  W.  .for  Tougaloo  College.  20. 

NEW  YORK— 11,817.04. 

Angola:  L.  M.  Soc.  hospital  supplieR.  for  Tal- 
ladega. Aquebogue:  Ch..  12.90;  A.  D  ,  2.  Brook- 
lyn: Tompkins  Ave.,  Woman's  Union,  two  pack- 
ages goods  for  hospital  at  Talladega;  W.  B.,  for 
Talladega  College.  5;  Mrs.  M.  .1.  W.  C  10;  Mrs. 
M.  W.  F..  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital,  5.  Buf- 
falo: First  Ch.,  H.  M.  Committee,  goods  for 
Talladega;  Mrs.  H.  B.  C,  goods  for  Talladega: 
W.  H.  C,  for  Tougaloo  College,  100.  Canan- 
dalgua:  First  S.  S..  30.  Chappaqua:  Westchester 
Co.,  Mrs.  F.  S.  S.,  box  goods  for  Peabody  Acad- 
emy. Churchville:  C.  M.  Soc,  package  goods  for 
Talladega   College.      Corning:   First   Ch.,    Phlla- 
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thea  ClaHH,  for  Piedmont  College,  22. 
Bloomflrid:  Mrs.  S.  H.  H.,  hospital  supplies 
Talladega.  Erie:  G.  B.  H..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 6.  Falrport:  Primary  S.  S..  for  Straight 
College,  10.  Ua«port:  J.  C.  C,  hospital  supplies 
for  Talladega.  OloverNVille:  First  Ch.,  160. 
Groton:  Ch..  package  goods  for  Talladega;  li.  M. 
S..  box  goods  for  Marion,  Ala.  Henrietta:  W.  M. 
Soc,  package  goods  for  Talladega.  Lockp<^: 
Plymouth  Ch..  dormitory  supplies  for  Peabody 
Academy;  Mrs.  M.  S.  B.,  goods  for  Talladega. 
Bit.  Vernon:  Heights  Ch.,  Woman's  League,  box 
goods  for  Ueabody  Academy.  New  York:  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  W.  M.  S.,  two  boxes  goods  for 
Peabody  Academy;  Forest  Avenue  Ch.,  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary.  15;  Miss  D.  E.  E.,  for  Greenwood. 
S.  C.  1;  "A  Friend."  through  D.  E.  E..  200; 
for  Greenwood.  S  .C. ;  E.  S.  H.,  for  Talladega 
College.  175;  S.  C.  M.,  for  Talladega  College.  25; 
W.  P..  for  Talladega  College,  10.  Niagara  Falls: 
First  Ch.,  hospital  supplies  for  Talladega;  R.  B. 
R..  for  Straight  College,  1.     Orlskany  FaUs:  Miss 

B.  O.  K.,  dormitory  supplies  for  Peabody  Acad- 
emy. Fatchogue:  C.  E.  Soc,  5.  Phoenix:  Mrs. 
S.  J.  M.,  goods  for  Talladega.  Rlverhead:  Rev. 
W^.  H.  F.,  hymn  books  for  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Rochester:  Mrs.  R.  C.  H.,  hospital  supplies  for 
Talladega.  Spencerport:  Mrs.  D.  C.  A.,  goods  for 
hospital,  Talladega.  Syracnse:  Good  Will  Ch., 
100;  R.  S.  T.,  for  Talladega  College.  2.  Welles* 
▼llle:  package  goods  for  hospital  Talladega. ' 
White  Plaine,  Westchester:  Ch..  110.  Wood- 
haven:  Christ  Ch.,  Missionary  Society,  dormi- 
tory supplies  for  Peabody  Academ'y. 

Woman's  Home  Mlsslonarjr  Union  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Klrkwood.  Treasurer, 
$321.14. 

NEW  JERSEY— $450.00. 

Chatham:  Ch..  hospital  supplies  for  Talladega. 
Glen  Ridge:  Ch..  200.  Jersey  City:  First  Ch.. 
200.  Norwood:  Miss  B.  R.,  package  goods  for 
Talladega.  Plalnlleld:  Ch..  hospital  supplies  for 
Talladega.  Upper  Montclair:  Christian  Union 
S.  S..  50;  Chrlstiain  Union  Ch.,  Young  Women's 
Service  Club,  goods  for  Talladega. 

PENNSYLVANIA — $148.50. 

McKeesport:  Miss  E.  H.  M.,  5.  Ridireway:  I.  E. 
W.,  8.  WUkesbarre:  Mrs.  M.  A.  C,  goods  for 
Talladega. 

Woman's  Missionary  Union  of  Pennsylvania* 
Mrs.  David  Howells,  Treaenrer,  185.60. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— $120.00. 

Washington:  C.  G.  A.,  for  Talladega  College, 
$5;  Mrs.  A.  M.  F.,  package  goods  for  Saluda 
Seminary;  M.  E.  G..  for  Talladega  College.  10; 
Mr.  L.  M.,  for  Tougaloo  College.  10;  H.  A.  T., 
for  Straight  College.  20;  Uncoln  Ch.,  Ladies  Mis- 
sionary Soc,  for  Talladega  College,   10;  Mrs.   C. 

C.  box  dormitory  supplies  for  Peabody  Acad- 
emy; Dr.  I.  A.  R.,  5;  S.  D.  B..  3:  M.  M.  C.  25; 
Mrs.  M.  C.  5;  Miss  I.  C.  5;  Mrs.  R.  C.  H..  5; 
T.  8.  K.,  1;  AW.  M..  2;  A.  S.  O..  1;  Mrs.  E.  C. 
W..  1:  E.  M.  W..  1:  R.  W.,  1;  Mrs  G.  J.  T..  5; 
J.   F.  W.,   5 — for  Talladega  College. 

OHIO— $464.50. 

Akron:  Mrs.  C.  L.  W..  for  Tougaloo  College 
10.  Cincinnati:  Mrs.  A.  F.  W..  for  Tougaloo  Col 
lege.  3.  Cleveland:  Hough  Avenue  Ch.,  90 
St.  John's  Ch..  MItyleno  Class,  for  Lincoln  Nor 
mal  School.  20;  I.  J.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  10 
it.  B.  S..  for  Talladega  College.  25.  Klyrla:  Sec- 
ond Ch..  20.  Ravena:  W.  H.  M.  Soc.  box  goods 
for  Talladega:  Friend,  for  dormitory  at  Troy, 
.V.  C.  1.  Springfield:  Mrs.  Watkins'  S.  S.  Class, 
for   Pleasant    Hill.    Tenn..    15. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Ohio,  Mrs. 
.Arthur  M.  Williams.  Treasurer,  270.50. 

MICHIGAN— ISS5. 26. 

Ann  Arbor:  King's  Daughter.^,  for  Saluda  Sem- 
inary. 15.  and  box  goods.  Benton  Harbor:  Miss'y 
Soc  three  box«»8  goods  for  Saluda  Seminary. 
l>etrolt:  Mrs.  W.  T.  .\..  for  I-exington.  Ky..  6. 
CSrand  Rapids:  First  I'h..  for  scholarship  at  San- 
to**. 20  HQd«i«»n:  t'.  R  S..  for  Tulludega  College, 
mo:  ••Friends."  for  Tougaloo  Oollcgo.  250.  Ijui- 
sing:  Mayflower  S.  S..  for  Talladega  College,  f*. 

Woman's  Home  MlwUonary  I'nion  of  Michigan, 


'Mra  L.  8.  Towler.  Treasurer.   62.50. 

Michigan  ConirresAtional  Conference,  by  Cole- 
man Vaughan.  Treasurer.  427.76. 

WBSTERN  DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS— $6. 1 95. 71. 

(Donations,    $1,196.71:    legacy,    $6,000.) 

Argo:  Ch..  9.60.  Aurora:  Kiss  E.  S..  16.  Bcr- 
wyn:  T.  C.  B..  for  Tougaloo  College.  60.  Cham- 
paign: FJrst  Ch.,  34.58.  Ctalcayo:  Christ  German 
C.  E.,  S.60;  Essex  Ch.,  8;  Oalewood  Ch..  1.60; 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  17.56;  Rogers  Park  Ch..  76;  Thomas 
Memorial  Ch..  8;  Warren  Avenue  Ch.,  64.02; 
Waveland  Avenue  Ch.,  9.17;  Mr.  W.  F.,  for  Tou- 
galoo College.  26:  Mra  O.  M..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 10;  F.  H.  T.,  for  Fort  Berthold  Mission, 
100.  Downers  Grove:  Ch.,  26.20.  Bmlngton:  Mrs. 
R.  P.  G..  6.  .Bvaneton:  First  Ch..  306.26;  Pilgrim 
Ch.,  7.26.  Oaleebiirs:  Central  8.  S..  33;  East 
Main  Street  Ch..  11.95.  Glen  BUyn:  Ch..  12. 
Griffgsvllle:  Ch..  12.86.  Homer:  Ch..  7.  La 
MolUe:  Ch..  12.86;  Mason:  Park  Street  Ch.,  11. 
Mollne:  Second  Ch.,  6.  Paacton:  Ch.,  8.75.  Peo- 
ria: Union  Ch..  22.60;  Roberto:  Ch.,  4.32.  Roee- 
mond:  Ch..  1.20.  Sandoval:  Ch..  $16.  West  Chl- 
caffo:  Miss  L.  C.  book,  for  Kings  Mountain.  N.  C. 
Wheaton:  R.  I.  H.  F..  for  Lexington.  Ky.,  6; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  P.,  two  bbla  goods  for  Marion,  Ala. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  lUlnols. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson,  Treasurer.  $260.64. 


Morris:  Dana  SherrlH.  6.000. 
IOWA— $267.18. 


Anamoea:  Missionary  Soc.  bbl.  goods  for  Tal- 
ladega. Belmont:  White  Cross  Work,  package 
goods  for  Talladega.  Cedar  Rapida:  C.  F.  C 
for  Talladega  College,  6;  H.  B.  F..  bbl.  goods  for 
Talladega.  Central  City:  Mra  H.  P.  H..  goods 
for  Talladega.  Davenport:  Edwards  Ch..  two 
boxes  goods  for  Talladega  College.  Dee  Moines: 
Miss  A.  D.  M.,  for  Talladega  Collece,  25;  Mrs. 
W.  W.,  for  Talladega' College,  10;  R.  J.  F.,  10;  C. 
A.  R.,  25 — for  Talladega  College;  Miss  M.  B.  W.. 
for  Talladega  College,  10.  Lyons:  Mrs.  A.  H.  B., 
hospital  supplies  for  Talladega  College.  Maqno- 
keta:  Mrs.  Dr.  Avery,  goods  for  Talladega. 
Marlon:  Mrs.  W.  S.  S.  package  goods  fox*  Talla- 
dega. Mason  City:  J.  F.  8..  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 10.  Miles:  W.  M.  Soc,  hospital  supplies 
for  Talladega.  Mnscatlne:  V.  M.  V.,  bbl.  goods 
for  Talladega.  Newton:  D.  J.  E.,  for  Talladega 
College.  8.  Red  Oak:  G.  H.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege, 16.  Shenandoah:  E.  E.  R.,  for  Talladega 
College,  25;  E.  B.  W.,  for  Talladega  College.  10. 
Waterloo:  Miss  L.  O.  L.,  for  Talladega  College, 
100. 

Woman's    Home    Missionary    Union    of    Iowa, 

Mrs.    R.   T.    Jones.    Treasurer,   for   Day    Nursery 
at  Santurce,  Porto  Rico,  19.18. 

MINNESOTA— $624.49. 

Congregational  Conference  of  Minnesota,  J.  M. 

MrBrtde,  Treasurer.  $298.23. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Minne- 
sota. Mrs.  J.  V.  S.  Fisher,  Treasurer,  326,36. 

MI8.SOURI—$l  35.00. 

Kansas  City:  H.  8.  K.,  for  Talladega  College, 
15:  J.  E.  R.,  for  Talladega  College.  25;  Mra  G. 
T.  S,,  for  Talladega  College.  20;  Mrs.  C.  H.  T., 
for  Talladega  College,  25.  St.  Lonis:  Simons 
Hardware  Co.,  for  Talladega  College,  25.  Web- 
ster Groves:  First  Ch..  26. 

Congreiratlonal  Woman's  Home  Mlssl<mary 
I'nlon  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Chester  B.  Curtis,  Treas- 
urer,   $60,  for  hospital  in  Porto  Rico. 

KANSAS— $892.46. 

Eureka:  Mrs.  H.  A.  D..  for  Talladega  College, 
15;  H.  P.  E..  for  Talladega  College.  10.  Law- 
rence: B.  F.  W..  for  Talladega  College.  25;  Mrs. 
Li.  H.  P.,  for  Talladega  College.  $5.  Ttopeka: 
First  Ch..  60.  Wichita:  Fairmount  Ch..  package 
gtxHis  for  Saluda  Seminary :^R.  W.  S..  for  Talla- 
deKa  College.  5;  Mrs.  F.  G.  W.,  for  Talladega 
I'olloge.    21'. 

Kansas  CoagreviUional  Conference,  by  John  B. 
r.oniales.    Supt..    $247,46. 
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Benedict:  Public  School,  for  Fort  BertlMid 
MlBsion.  5.  Blbowoodv  Mrs.  C.  !•.  H..  for  FVrt 
Berthold  Mlmlon.  800.  Vmrgo:  First  Ch..  for 
Port  Berthold  Mission.  16.  Rrnto:  S.  8.,  for  Fort 
Herthold  Mission,  6. 

NEBRASKA— $594.23. 

Atana:  Ch..  1.71.  Bingham;  Ch..  20c.  Bladen: 
Ch..  22c.  Crete:  Ch..  16.91.  Curtis:  Silby  Land 
&  CattlA  Co..  for  Tlllotson  College.  10.  Fkiank- 
Ua:  C1&..  22.44.  Garland:  German  Ch..  1.20. 
Genera:  Ch..  6.65.  Grant:  Ch.,  8.21.  Hallam: 
German  &  S..  25.  Hasttaiffs:  Ch..  11.40.  HU- 
dreth:  Ch.  and  8.  8..  19.86.  I«ista:  Ch..  1.87. 
Lincoln:  The  Vine  Ch.,  85.20.  Linwood:  Ch.. 
20c  MeCook:  Ch..  6.60.  Norfolk:  First  Ch.. 
32.02.     CHrallala:  S.  S..  5.     Omaha:  First  Central 

h..  40;  Plymouth  Ch..  6.48.  Flalnvlew:  Ch.,  64c. 
Ravenna:  Ch..  7.23.  Red  Clond:  Ch..  1.40.  Sen- 
Ma:  Cb..  1.98.  Speneer:  Ch.,  60c.  Steele  City; 
f"h..  1.40.  Sntton:  2.16.  Taylor:  Ch..  1.36.  Thed- 
ford:  Ch..  S3c..  Weeping  Water:  Ch.,  6.60;  C.  E. 
Soc..  for  Pleasant  Hill.  16.  York:  Ch..  22.96. 

WomsMi's  Home  Missionary  Union  c^  Nebnudn, 
>r  Mrs.    E.  J.  Hall.  Treasurer.  287.72. 

70],0RAD0— 18. 
DeoTor:  Dr.  W.  B.  8..  for  Talladegra  College.  8. 

IR1LAN8AS— $1. 

fake  Vtllago:    Mra    B.   L..  B.    H..    for   Tougaloo 

'oUege,    1. 

>KUtHOMA— 12. 

Anadarko:  Ch.,  2. 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 

AI.IFORNIA     (NORTHSRN)— $638.84. 

Auburn:  S.  8.,  3.66.  Bay  Point:  68c.  Ceres: 
Smyrna  Park.  9.72.  Ktna  Mills:  2.48.  Femdale: 
4  :f7.  Fk-esno:  Zion.  17.96.  Graso  Yalley:  1.62. 
(eawood:  1.41.  Mill  TaUey:  14.66.  Oakland: 
irst,  864.78.  Redwood  City:  39.80.  Sacramento: 
24.  Sallda:  1.46.  San  Franclseo:  First.  48.50: 
tichmond,  2.47.  San  Jose:  76.  Saratoga:  19.79. 
olsaBs:  10.88.  Tipton:  1.74.  Tnlare:  Ch..  2.37; 
.    &.    93c.     Woodslde:  99c. 

AUfOBNIA  (SOUTHBRN)— 1986.46. 
Arria:  1.04.  ATalon:  8.60.  Bakcrsfleld:  First, 
i.80.  Bnena  Park:  4.20.  Claremont:  61.60. 
ade  Rock:  68.64.  Eseondldo:  T.  P.  8.  C.  E.. 
63.  ILa  Mesa:  Central.  1.92.  Lemon  Grove: 
46.  Uttio  Lake:  68c.  Long  Beach:  126.47. 
so  Abv«I«*:  First,  87.20;  Mayflower,  48o. ;  Ver- 
on  Cli.  and  8.  8..  8.86;  Bast  Ch.  and  8.  8.,  1.66; 
lymouth.  4.80;  Mt.  Hollywood.  80.00;  Colegrove, 
40;  Clx.  of  the  Messiah,  28.68;  Berean.  4.80; 
thena.  1.20.  Moreno:  1.20.  National  City:  6.72. 
SMiiliiiiH  Lake  Avenue.  86;  Bilerrim.  3.64; 
'eatalde,  10.  Pomona:  Pilgrim,  162.78;  Mexican 
a.,  S.44.  Redlaads:  Ch.,  60.00;  T.  P.  8.  C.  E.. 
r  Ltexincton,  Ky..  16.  Redondo  Beach  5.80. 
hrcraide:  16.  San  Dleffo:  First.  33.29;  Logan 
elffbta.  4.08:  Mission  Hills.  12.     Santa  Ana:  20. 

72c      Shafter:    2.87.      Terminal:     1.24. 
is    C.    B.    H..    for   Talladega   College.    26. 

s   30. 

'''^  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Southern 
118.01. 


ABmBTOTOK— $120.97. 

6.36.  BeUlnirham:  6.  Conpevllle: 
T.  P.,  2.60.  Glenora:  4.  Lako- 
le:  2.S5.  Olympla:  8.  8..  60;.  Pasco:  2.  Port 
ft^ei^as  4.  Boy:  8.  8..  1.10.  Seattle:  Columbia 
u.  by  J-  L.  C,  10;  Fauntleroy,  2;  Prospect  8.  8.. 
:  Unlv'erslty.  T.  P.  2.60.  Tacoma:  East  8.  S., 
►7:  PlyTnouth,  T.  P..  2.50.  Tolt:  8.  8.,  2.50. 
aUss  ItValla:  First  8.  8..  4. 

nriMiinw'i  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Washing- 
i:    3. 

101.16. 

1.80.  Forest  Grove:  6.59.  Pmlland: 
^aU  96 1  Highland.  2.82.  Pilgrim,  90o.;  8unny- 
M    44.65.     ZIon  German.  10. 

vis 916. 

(i|r«MBMam's  Missionary  Union  of  Utak,  by  Mrs. 

3^^    ObAAdler,  Treasurer.  16.    - 


2.     OhalUs:  2.     Movntain  Hoosoi  8. 

^    ^t^^mooMh,  TaOegr  Tlew:  1.     Rockland:  8. 


-ARIZONA— $26. 

Tempe:  Ch..  15.     Phoenix:  First  Ch..  10. 

HAWAII— 176. 

Honolulu:  MrH.  E.  K.  B..  75. 

THE  SOUTH 
VIRGINIA— $9.56. 

Cappahosic:  Mission  S.  8..  for  Gloucester 
School.   9.56. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— $3.38. 

Through  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union 
of  Ohio,  by  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Williams,  Treasurer. 
3.38. 

KRNTVCKT — 40  cents. 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Ohio,  by 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Williams.  Treasurer.  40c. 

TENNESSEE— $1 22. 54. 

Chattanooga:  First  8.  8..  1.64.  Memphis:  Mrs. 
G.  P.  H.,  for  Theo.  S.  A.,  at  Talladega  College, 
6;  Mr.  B.  S..  for  Tougaloo  CoUeife.  1  0.  P>  ant 
HIU:  N.  J.  S..  for  Pleasant  Hill  Academy.  15. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— $180.65. 

Ashboro:  Ch.:  18:  Rev.  H.  D.  8..  for  Talladt^ga 
College.  5.  Bear  Creek:  Ch.,  4.  Beaufort:  Ch.. 
18.  BlackweU:  Ch..  2.  Bricks:  Miss  A.  M.  C. 
5.26:  H.  M.  D..  5:  T.  N.  W.,  4— for  Jos.  K.  Brick 
School;  W.  D.  G..  for  Talladega  College,  2.  Bur- 
lington: Ch..  1.  Cedar  CUIT:  Ch..  2.  Char!otte: 
Ch..  13.  Con<M>rd:  Ch..  5.  Dry  Creek:  Ch .  3. 
Dudley:  Ch.,  3.12.  Greensboro:  Ch.,  16.  Haw 
Branch:  Ch..  4.  Haw  River:  Ch..  5.  Haywcod: 
Ch..  6.  High  Point:  Ch..  5.  Jones  Chspel,  3. 
Kings  Mountain:  Ch..  2;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  A.  H  . 
for  Lincoln  Academy.  3.78.  Lowell:  Ch..  2. 
Malee:  Ch.,  1.  McLeansville:  Ch..  2.  Moores- 
^ille:  Ch..  1.  Mt.  Pleasant:  Ch..  5.  Northern 
DlstHct  Association  of  Cong!  Chs.,  5.  Pekln: 
Ch.,  2.50.  Plttsboro:  Ch..  2.  Salem:  Ch..  1.  He- 
dalla:  Ch.,  6.  ShlnnsvUle.  Ch..  2.  Statesvlle: 
Ch..  2.  Strleby:  Ch.,  1.  Troy:  Ch..  10.  Wads- 
worth:  Ch..   1.     Wilmington:  Ch..  9. 

GEORGIA— $15. 

Claxtim:  Ch..  3.  Fort  Davis:  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
M.  8.  J.,  for  Tougaloo  College.  10.  Savannah: 
R.  T.  8..  for  Talladega  College.  1.  Waycross: 
Mrs.  J.  J.  C.  for  Talladega  College.  1. 

ALABAMA — $196.29. 

Annlstim:  C.  C.  S..  2;  Dr.  Chas.  E.  T.,  6.  Bir- 
mingham: Dr.  L.  U.  G..  for  Talladega  College, 
10.  Florence:  Citizens,  for  Burrell  Normal 
School.  166.29.  Mobile:  Dr.  E.  T.  B..  for  Talla- 
dega College,  6.  Talladega:  Hubbard  Grocery 
Co..  for  Hospital  Talladega  College,  12.  Troy: 
Mr.  O.  B.  C.  for  Tougaloo  College,  1.  Tusca- 
loosa: Mrs.  M.  V.  H..  for  Tougaloo  College.  5. 

MISSISSIPPI— $313.06. 

Alcorn:  E.  R.  G..  10;  Mrs.  8.  P.  H..  5;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  L.  R.,  10;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.,   15 — for  Tou- 
galoo College.     Canton:  Mra  A.  S.  J.,  3;  Mrs.  O. 
K.,  8 — for  Tougaloo  College.     Clinton:  Mrs.  J.  A. 
R..  for  Tougaloo  College.  10.     Greenville:  Mrs.  C. 
26c.;  Mrs.  L.  W.  C.   1;   "Friend."  50c.;  Mra   L.. 
26c.;  Mrs.  L..  25c.;  Dr.  J.  H.  M..  50;  Mrs.  P.,  25c. 
— for  Tougaloo  College.   Indlanola:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  S.  C,  15;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  S..  2.30 — for  Tou- 
galoo    College.       Jackson:     T.     D.     B..     5;     W. 
M.    B..    25;    J.    B.    8.,    50;    Mrs.    F.    W.,    10 — for 
Tougaloo    College^       Laurel:    Laurel    Club,    for 
Tougaloo    College,    26.80.      Meridian:    First    Ch-. 
3.46;  C.  A.  T..  for  Talladega  College.  10.     Shel- 
by:  Miss  O.   C,   for  Tougaloo  College,   Miss.,    1; 
Miss  V.  N.,  1 — for  Tougaloo  College.     Tougaloo: 
"  A  Friend."   for  Tougaloo  College,    50.     Utica: 
Miss  M.  R.  W.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  5. 

LOUISIANA— $56.50. 

Bermuda:  First  Ch..  8.     Hammond:  C.  E.  B., 

2;  I.  C,  1;  E.  B.  C.  1;  "Friends."  5 — for 
Straight  College.  New  Orleans:  Central  Ch.. 
Theo.  8.  A.,  for  Talladega  College.  25;  Straight 
College  Co-operative  Club,  12;  Mrs.  A.  R.  8.,  for 
Theo.   8.  A.,   for  Talladega  College.   7.60. 

TEXAS— $65.81. 

Austin:  Tlllotson  Ch..  21.18;  Tlllotson  8.  8.. 
for  Tlllotson  College.  2.41.  Beaumont:  Graham 
Ch..  3.72.  'Dallas:  Plymouth  Ch.,  box  goods  for 
Tlllotson  College.     Goliad:  J.  W.   M..  for  Talla- 
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8UMMABT  OF  BBOKIFTS  FOR  JUNE,  IMl 

DoAUona $12,854.00 

Liegaclea •.461.70 

ToUl I29.S16.T0 

SUMlfABT  OF  KECBIFT8,  NINB   MONTHS, 

From  Oct.  1,  1920.  to  June  SO.  1921. 

Donations   $282,866.28 

Legacies 66.796.77 

Total $899,662.05 

RecelptB  for  July.  1921. 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 


dega    College,    3.      San   Antonio:    P.    F.    R.,    for 
Tougaloo  College.  25. 

FLORIDA— $139.50. 

Ocala:  J.  B.,  1;  J.  A.  B.,  6;  Mrs.  R.  F..  1; 
A.  E.  G.,  2.50;  E.  T.  H..  5;  N.  W.  H.,  25;  V.  M.. 
1;  J.  M.  P.,  5;  H.  D.  S.,  5;  D  W.  T.,  5 — for  Fes- 
senden  Academy;  A.  M.  E.  Ch..  19;  Moees  Gro- 
cery Co..  5;  Marlon  Hardware  Co.,  10;  Clarkaon 
Hardware,  5;  Welhe  Co.,  5;  Rheinauer  Co.,  10 — 
for  Fessenden  Academy.  Philips:  Ch..  5.  West 
Palm  Beach:  Ch..  26. 

Congregational  World  Movement,   $9,645.45. 

A.  M.  A.  Leacoe,  $297.50. 


Income  for  July  from  Investments 
Previously   acknowledged    


EASTERN  DISTRICT 

MAINE— $763.65. 

Bangor:    Hammond    Street   Ch.,    44.05. 

First    Ch..     28.65.      Furmlngt4>n:    First    Ch..    24. 

Hiram:  Ch..  4.11.     Preeque  Isle:  Missionary  Soc, 

bbl.  goods  for  Greenwood,  S.  C.     Portland:  Wil- 

llston    Ch..    125.      Searsport:    Second    Ch..    6.70. 

South  Bridgton:  Ch..   18.     Turner:  Mrs.  E.  T.  T.. 

100.      Westbrook:    Ch.,    1.50.      Woodfords:    Ch., 

56.46;  S.  S..  2.27.     Ytomonth:  First  Parish.  40. 

The  CongregutlonaJ  Conference  and  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Maine,  by  George  F.  Cary. 
Treasurer.  216.78. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Blaine,  by 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Leach.  Treasurer.  96.13. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE— $633.20. 
East  Alstead:  Ch..  8.  Hampton:  Ch.,  15.16. 
Keene:  Every  Day  Club,  for  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.. 
10;  First  Church.,  40.24;  Mrs.  B.,  pkg.  goods  for 
Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  Manchester:  E.  M. 
P.,  2.  Portsmouth:  Rogers  Mission  Circle,  for 
Marlon,  Ala..   10. 

The  New  Hampshire  Congregational  C<mfer- 
enoe,  by  E.  R.  Stearns.  Treasurer,  454.86. 

The  New  Hampshire  Female  Cent  Institution 
and  Home  Missionary  Union.  Miss  Annie  A.  Mc- 
Farland,   Treasurer,   93.45. 

VERMONT— $  262.07. 

Barre:  Woman's  Missionary  Union,  box  goods 
for  Mcintosh,  Ga.  Johnson:  Ch.,  43.  Randolph 
Center:  S.  S..  1.62.  St.  Johnsbury:  South  Ch. 
W.  H.  M.  S..  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital;  Searchlight  Club,  pkg.  goods  for 
Ryder   Memorial   Hospital. 

The  Congregational  Conference  of  Vermont, 
by  B.  E.  Bristol.  Treasurer,  212.45. 

Woman's  Home  Mlsslonnary  Union  of  Vermont, 
by  Mrs.  Max  L.  Powell,  Treasurer,  5,  for  Pleas- 
ant Hill.  Tenn. 

MASSACHUSETTS— $4,610.75. 

(Donations,  $4,192.65;  Legacy,  $418.10.) 
Adams:  First  Ch.,  330.37.  Allerton:  Mrs.  C. 
H.  S.,  25.  AndoTer:  W.  H.  Soc,  for  Straight 
College,  6.  Ashby:  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  for  Ryder 
Memorial  Hospital,  5.  Ashburnham:  First  Ch., 
9.05.  Ashfleld:  First  Ch.,  20.  Attleboro  Falls: 
Central  Ch..  13.16.  Boston:  Clarendon  Ch.,  8; 
Union  Ch.,  Primary  S.  S.,  for  Lexington,  Ky., 
10.58.  Billcrica:  Ch..  18.60.  Bridgewater:  Cen- 
tral Square  Ch.,  14.  Brighton:  Ch..  28.68. 
Brockton:  First  Parish  Ch.,  125.  Brookline: 
Leyden  Ch.  Relief  Dept.,  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder 
Memorial  Hospital.  Cambridge:  Pilgrim  Ch., 
26.87;  Prospect  Ch.,  2.9B.  Centrevllle:  S.  S.,  5. 
Concord:  Trin.  Ch.,  25.06.  Dorchester:  Second 
Ch.,  63.86.  £a8t  Boston:  Baker  Ch..  3.72.  East 
Weymouth:  pl<g.  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital.  Everett:  First  Ch.  S.  S..  8.52.  Fall 
River:  Ceniral  Ch..  515.25.  Foxboro:  Ch.,  26.65. 
Harvard:  Evan.  Ch.,  for  Straight  College,  5. 
Haverhill:  Centre  Ch..  20.43;  Riverside  Memo- 
rial Ch..  5;  S.  S.,  4.  Holbrook:  Ch.,  6.02. 
Holden:  Ch.,  25.66.  Holyoke:  Second  Ch.,  137.50. 
Housatonic:  Ch..  8.25.  Jamaica  Plain:  Boylston 
Ch.,  10.49.  Lexington:  S.  S.,  45  (25  of  which 
for  hospital  and  20  for  Blanche  Kellogg  Insti- 
tute.   P.    A.).      Littleton:    Orthodox    Ch.,    12.16. 


$3,022.44 

55.247.53 

$58,269.97 

Lynn:  Central  Ch..  19.39.  Madford:  Mystic  Ch.. 
24.94.  Melrose:  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital.  Millis:  Ch..  S9.  Naedham:  Z.  A.  N.. 
25.  New  Bedford:  North  Ch..  86.S2.  Newbury: 
Byfleld  Cli..  4.86.  Newton:  First  Ch..  93.68; 
Friend  in  First  Ch..  60.  NewtonvlUe:  Central 
Ch..  240.  Northampton:  First  Ch..  108.02. 
Northboro:  Primary  8.  8..  for  Humacao  Hospital, 
5;  Lyman  Association,  10.  North  Leominster: 
Ch.,  8.37.  Norwood:  First  Ch..  64.  Peabody: 
South  Ch..  46.34.  Rockland:  First  Ch..  4.70. 
Roslindale:  Ch.,  80;  balance  to  constitute  Deacra 
Calvin  S.  Gordon  Honorary  L.  M.  Roxbury: 
Eliot  Ch.,  50.38;  Highland  Ch..  25;  Immanuel- 
Walnut  Avenue  Ch.,  128.65.  Salem:  Tal>emacle 
Ch.,  81.25.  Sharon:  First  Ch.,  90.  Shrewsbury: 
Ch.,  60.  Shelbume  Falls:  D.  C.  M..  for  Straight 
College,  2.  SomerrUe:  Highland  Ch.,  Bible 
School.  3.47.  South  Hadley:  First  Ch..  80.  Bpsa- 
cer:  First  Ch..  64.16.  Springfield:  First  Ch.  of 
Christ,  80.08;  Hope  Ch..  60.66;  Hope  Ch..  by 
I^  H.  T..  for  Piedmont  College,  10.  StoneJissa: 
First  Ch.,  47.48.  Swampscott:  First  Ch..  66.01 
Walpole:  Mrs.  P.,  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  Waverly:  First  Ch..  25.75.  W«l- 
lesley:  Ch..  89.26.  West  Roxbury:  Ch.,  160.  Wey- 
mouth: First  Ch..  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  WllUamstown:  First  Ch..  150. 
Wilmington:  *'  D.  8.  Class."  for  Kindergarten  in 
Porto  Rico.  5.  Wlnchendon:  North  Ch..  8.  Win- 
chester: First  Ch..  250.  Woreestcr:  Bethany 
Ch.,   25;   "A  Friend,"  276. 

Woman's  Home  BJisslonary  Assoeiatlofli  of  9las- 
sachusetts  and  R.  I.*  Mrs.  Amos  Lawrence 
Hatheway,  Treasurer.  Boston.  Chinese  Circle  of 
King's  Daughters,  for  Chinese  Work.  6.  North- 
ampton: Edwards  Ch.  Aux..  for  Piedmont  Col- 
lege, 25. 


Maiden:  Sarah  A.  Dowse,  418.10. 
RHODE  ISLAND— $841.80. 

Providence:  Central  Ch.,  510;  Free  Evan.  Ch.. 
31.30.     Pawtucket:  First  Ch.,  300. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT 

CONNECTICUT— $  2. 67  4. 63. 

(Donations,  $2,474.63;  Legacy,  $200.) 
Bridgeport:  United  Ch..  800.11;  Miss  E..  plig. 
goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  Briatel: 
S.  S.,  for  Talladega  College,  21.  Bast  Canaan: 
T.  D.  G.,  for  Straight  College.  4.  East  Havca: 
Ch.,  32.92.  Ellington:  Ch..  66.  Groton:  Ch.. 
81.84.  Guilford:  First  Ch..  27.  Hartford:  Asy- 
lum Hill  Ch.,  240;  Center  Ch.  Woman's  Society, 
box  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital;  Flnt 
Ch.  of  Christ.  196.40;  Second  Ch.  of  Christ.  97; 
Mrs.  A.  L.  G.,  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital;  W.  F.  G.,  for  Talladega  College.  10; 
M.  H.  P..  for  Talladega  College.  60.  Utchfldd: 
First  Ch.,  111.  Mlddletown:  M.  A.  H.  B..  for 
Talladega  College.  10.  Nauffatuck:  Ch.,  176. 
New  Britain:  South  Ch..  8.  8..  21;  Mrs.  F.  H.  T., 
25;  Mrs.  S.  G.  W.,  6 — ^for  Tougaloo  College. 
New  Canaan:  Cong'l  Ch.  Woman's  Society,  pkg. 
goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  New 
Haven:  Welcome  Hall  8.  8..  16.  New  Londea: 
First  Ch.  of  Christ,  37.78.  Norwalk:  Cong'l  CIl. 
box    goods    for    Talladega    College.       Norwich: 
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ClL.  t7.8S.  Piymovth:  Ch.,  44.03.  Pni- 
icond  Ch.,  S0.02.  Sharon:  Ch.,  4.  Staoi- 
Int  Ch..  8e.2S.  TRloottrUlax  Ch.,  addi- 
SO.  Torrlnirtoii:  Center  Ch.,  66;  8.  8.. 
irtitngfont  First  Ch.,  18.  Watorbnry:' 
S.  a^  S.6t;  Mrs.  B.  P.  H.,  for  TslUdeffS 

10;  M.  C.  K.,  for  Tallsdeira  College,  S6. 

WBt  A.  A.  B.,  20;  J.  8.  E..  60;  C.  H.  H.. 

Tousraloo    College.      Wlndhaai:    First 

Windsor:   First  Ch..    21.S1.     WInstod: 

Ch.,  84.84.    Woodstoek:  First  Ch.,  S«.88. 

lOsslonnry    Soeloljr    of    Connectlent,    by 

F.  Bnarllsh,  Treasurer.  18S.46. 


Hold:  Sarah  Northrop,   by  Cyrus  North- 
«.,  200. 
[>BK--|976.81. 

Ijm:  Flatbush  Ch..  807.70;  King's  Hlgh- 
,  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hos- 
ewis  Ave.  Ch.  H.  M.  8.,  pkg.  goods  for 
Cemo'rial  Hospital;  Lewis  Ave.  Ch.  Er- 
orkers  Mission  Band,  pkg.  goods  for 
lemorlal  Hospital;  Plymouth  Ch.,  pkg. 
»r  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital;  Plymouth 
nan's  Guild,  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Me- 
BEospital;    8onth    Ch.,    142.88;    Tompkins 

Woman's  Union,  pkg.  goods  for  Talla- 
lloge;  W.  R.,  for  Talladega  College,   10. 

First  Ch.  Women's  Guild,  two  boxes 
7  supplies  for  Tougaloo  College;  H.  W., 
Indega  College.  6.  Cnmbrin  Center: 
I  Missionary  8oc.,  pkg.  goods  for  Talla- 
Ilogs.  Cnndmr:  Ch.,  box  hospital  sup- 
r  Tougaloo  College.  Chappaqna:  pkg. 
vr  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  Cln«in- 
Cong*!  Ch.  Miss.  8oc.,  pkg.  goods  for 
rn  College.  Deansboro:  Ch..  16.  De 
pkg.  goods  for  Talladega  College.  Kast 
iA:  pkg.  goods  for  Talladega  College, 
r:  First  Ch.,  229.78;  First  Ch..  S.  S.,  19.50. 

pkg.  goods  for  Talladega  College.   <Hov- 

pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hos- 
(reone:  8.  E.  K.,  20.  Henrietta:  Henrl- 
c  of  Woman's  Miss.  Union,  pkg.  goods 
adsga  College.  Irondoquoit:  Woman's 
kg,  goods  for  Talladega  College.  Ithaca: 
u.  87.50.  Mlddtotown:  North  Street  S. 
or  Marion,  Ala.  Mt.  Yemnon:  Heights 
ll.,  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hos- 
^mm  York  City:  B'way  Tabernacle.  W.  S., 
ttm  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital;  Man- 
iL.  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hos- 
•dford  Pk.  Ch.,  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder 
1  Hospital;  Forest  Avenue  Ch..  Woman's 
r,  80;  Manhattan  Ch.,  Miss  K.,  pkg. 
or  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital ;  Pilgrim 
r«  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital; 
L,  for  lodge  furnishing  at  Greenwood, 
;  C  W.  A.,  86;  C.  C.  J.,  20 — for  Tougaloo 

Kowbnrgh:  First  Ch..  pkg.  goods  for 
[omorial  Hospital.  Norwood:  box  goods 
adega  Collego.  Orient:  Ch.,  80.  Fat- 
C  B.  8oe.,  for  American  Highlanders. 
Una  Bridga:  Miss  8.  A.  W..  pkg.  maga- 
*  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  Richmond 
rooklyn    Hills   Ch..    Primary    S.    S„    for 

Ala.,  6;  Entre  Nous,  pkg.  goods  for 
Camorial  Hospital;  Mra  L..  !•.  K,  box 
>r  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital;  Mrs.  O.. 
da  tor  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  Boch- 
rSL  R.  C  H.,  three  pkgs.  goods  for  Tal- 
3ol1ege.  Sherrlll:  Plymouth  Ch..  pkg. 
IT  Talladega  College.  Syraenee:  Geddes 
man's  Onild.  pkg.  goods  for  Talladega 
I.  C  R.,  10;  Mrs.  H.  F.  W.,  pkg.  goods 
idaga  College.  Walton:  First  Ch..  40.20. 
:  "Friends,"  10.  Wellsvllle:  Cong'l  Ch. 
I  Miss.  Union,  pkg.  goods  for  Talladega 

WUta  Plains:  Mrs.  8.,  pkg.  goods  for 
[amorial  HospitaL  Woodhaven:  Christ 
•;  Christ  Ch.  Miss.  Soc,  pkg.  goods  for 
esttorial  Hospital;  First  Cong'l  Ch.,  pkg. 
r  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital. 

OMBT— $869.99. 

rava:  Union  Ch.,  18.80.  Kast  Orange: 
»!.,  174.80.  Mentclalr:  First  Ch..  341.50; 
m  Ave.  Ch.,  76;  Miss  C.  8.  H.,  160;  Mrs. 
.  10 — ^for  Tougaloo  College.  Notlej:  St. 
h.,  06;  St.  Paul's  Ch.  T.   P.   Soc,  pkg. 


goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  HospitaL  River 
Kdga:  First  Ch.,  16.49;  Mrs.  W.  3.  H.,  for 
Ryder  Memorial  Hospital,  10. 

PlCNNSTI.TANIA^-191.68. 

MeKeeiport:  First  Ch.,  25.  Meadvlllat  Park 
Avsw  Ch.,  80.  PbHadelplila:  Central  Ch.,  86. 
PItteton:  Welsh  Ch.,  6.62.     Pottatownx  Mrs.  M. 

M.,  for  Straight  College,  6. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— $122. 

Washington:  First  Ch.,  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder 
Memorial  Hospital;  Mt.  Pleasant  Ch.,  81;  P.  H. 
A.,  6.60;  I.  A.  B.,  60c.;  Miss  L..  B.,  6;  Miss  M.  M. 
C,  60o.;  Miss  L  M.  C,  60c.;  8.  K.,  4.60;  Miss  G. 
J.  T.,  60c. — for  Talladega  College;  Treasurer  of 
T.  C.  Club,  2;  Mra  B.  C.  W.,  60c;  J.  F.  W.,  60c.; 
T.  Wm  6 — ^for  Talladega  College;  H.  8.  D.  A.  R., 
for  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  6;  Dr.  M.  E.  G.,  for 
Talladega  College.  10. 

OHIO— $980.81. 

Akron:  Mrs.  V.,  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Akron;  E.  D.  C,  for  Talladega 
College,  2.  Amlln:  Mrs.  B.  B.  E..  6.  Cleveland: 
First  Ch.,  18;  Cyril  Ch..  6;  Euclid  Avenue  Ch., 
474.66;  Pilgrim  Ch.,  50;  A.  M.  G.,  for  Tougaloo 
College,  10.  Columbus:  First  Ch.,  166;  Plymouth 
Ch.,  88.  Davenport:  Edwards  Ch.,  two  boxes 
goods  for  Talladega  College.  Bast  Cleveland: 
Mrs.  W.  A.  D.,  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital.  BIyiia:  J.  M.,  for  Talladega  CoHege. 
10;  First  Ch.,  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital,  Humacao.  P.  R.  Marietta:  First  Ch.. 
118.16.  Ravenna:  W.  H.  M.  8.,  box  goods  for 
Talladega  College.  Strongvllle;  Mrs.  D.,  pkg. 
goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  Welling- 
ton: J.  T.  H..  100. 

INDIANA— $144.04. 

Congregational  Conference  of  Indiana,  by  Ed- 
gar A.  Brown.  Treasurer.  144.04. 
MICHIGAN— $990.56. 

(Donations.  $705.86;  Legacy.  $284.70.) 
Detroit:  First  Ch..  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Me- 
morial Hospital.  Kalamasoo:  First  Ch.  Wom- 
an's Union,  for  Santee.  Neb..  60.  Muskegon: 
First  Ch.  C.  E.  Society,  for  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital.  26. 

The  Michigan  Congregational  Conferenoe,  by 
C.    C.    Vaughan.    Treasurer.    541.86. 

Wonuui's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  MIdilgan, 
by    Mrs.    L.   8.    Towler,   Treasurer.    89.00. 


Grand  Rapids:  Adelaide  M.  T.  Herrick.  864.10 
(Reserve  Legacy   669.40),   284.70. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT 

ILLINOIS— $6,670.60. 

(Donations.    $2,090.93;   Legacy,   $8,679.67.) 

Batavia:  Ch..  20.  Blue  Island:  8.  a,  6.  Can- 
ton: F.  H.  D.,  for  Tougaloo  College,  8.  Ca^en- 
tersvllle:  First  Ch.,  6.66.  Champaign:  Ch.,  9.80. 
Cherry:  Ch.,  1.52;  8.  a,  48c.  Chleago:  Austin 
Cli.,  16.11;  Bryn  Mawr  Community  Ch.,  67.47; 
Hyde  Park  Ch.,  11.04;  Millard  Avenue  Ch.,  18.64; 
Morgan  Park  Ch.,  9.56;  New  First  Ch.,  17.88; 
Park  Manor,  C.  E.  Soc,  24;  Summerdale  8.  8., 
96c;  Tabernacle  Ch.,  1.76;  Trinity  Ch.,  7.60; 
Warren  Avenue  Ch..  7.47;  Waveland  Ave  Ch., 
6.26;  West  Pullman  Ch.,  4.42;  Miss  C.  C.  G.. 
10;  J.  R.  N.,  for  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn.,  10;  F. 
H.  T.,  for  Fort  Berthold  Mission,  100;  Miss  M. 
T.  G.,  for  Talladega  College,  16;  W.  H.  T.,  for 
Talladega  College,  26;  "Friend,"  80.  De  Kalb: 
Ch.,  18.26.  Depne:  Ch.,  1.66.  East  St.  Lools: 
Plymouth  8.  8..  1.86.  Oalesbnrg:  Central  Ch., 
49.81;  East  Main  St.  Ch.,  2.29.  Oridley:  Ch., 
20.  Hinsdale:  Union  Ch..  39.17;  Miss  G.  M.  L. 
B..  75.  La  Orange:  First  Ch..  406.  Loda:  Miss 
H.  E.  G..  for  Tougaloo  College,  1.  Marsirilles: 
I.  H.  B.  for  Tougaloo  College,  10.  MoUne:  First 
Ch..  116.30.  Oak  Park:  First  Ch..  150.  Prince- 
ton: Ch.,  81.22.  Roberts:  Ch..  3.60.  Rockford: 
Second  Ch.,  196.  Rosemond:  Ch.  1.20.  Seward: 
Ch.,  6.42.  Sheffield:  W.  H.  M.  S.,  pkg.  goods  for 
Talladega  College.  Waverly:  Ch..  4.59.  Weet- 
em   Springs:  Ch..   11.60.     Wyanet:   Ch..   6. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  D- 
Unois,  by  Mrs.  A.  A.   Wilson,   Treasurer,    587.80. 

Legacy 

Earlvllle:    Jacob   A.    Dupee,    8.679.67. 
IOWA— $1,660.00. 
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(Donations.  $10.00;  Legacy.  $1,550.00.) 
Dm  MoUscm:  I.  G.  O..  for  Tougaloo  College. 
10.  D*  Witt:  Minn.  Soc.  pkg,  goodn  for  Tal- 
ladega College.  Dik«:  Pkg.  goods  for  Ryder 
Memorial  Hospital.  Grand  View:  Cong'l  Ch.. 
pkg.  goods  for  Talladega  College.  Green  Moun- 
tain: Mrs.  C.  J.  E..  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Mem'l 
Hospital.  GHnnellt  Mrs.  8.,  box  goods  for  Ryder 
Mem'l  Hospital.  I^ons:  Pkg.  goods  for  Tal- 
ladega College:  Monttcello:  Two  pkgs.  goods 
for  Talladega  College.  Montovr:  Mrs.  M.,  pkg. 
goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  Oskn- 
loosn:  Pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital. 


Grtnn«ll:  A.   K.   Hostetter.   1.560.00. 
WISCONSIN— $10.00. 

Chlppewn  Falls:  L.  B.  A.,  10. 
MINNSSOTA— $721.97. 

Arrokn:  Pkg.  goods  for  Ryder  Memorial 
Hospital.  Dolnth:  H.  H.  S.,  pkg.  goods  for 
Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  Olenwood:  Pkg. 
goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  Hln- 
nenpoUs:  Linden  Hills  Cti..  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder 
Memorial  Hospital:  Lynnhurst  Ch..  pkg.  goods 
for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital;  Pilgrim  Ch..  box 
goods  for  Talladega  College;  Vine  Ch..  pkg. 
goods  for  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.  Humacao. 
P.  R. :  Mrs.  L.  B.  J.,  for  Tougaloo  College.  25. 
St.  Pnoi:  Mrs.  E.  U.  pkg.  goods  for  Ryder 
Mem'l    Hospital. 

The  Congregntionai  Conference  ci  Mlnneeota. 
by   J.    M.    McBrlde.    Treasurer.    544.67. 

Woman's  Home  Mlaalonary  Union  of  Blln- 
nesota.  by  Mrs.  J.  V.  S.  Fisher.  Treasurer, 
152.40. 


SprlngHeid:   First 


MISSOURI— $14.00. 

Lebanon:    First   Ch.,    8.60. 
Ch.,    5.50. 

KANSAS— $168.06. 

Eureka:   C.   C.   N..    for  Talladega  College.    10. 
Kansas   Congregational   Cnnferenee,    by   Ruth 

E.   Wood,   Treasurer,    158.06. 

NORTH    DAKOTA— $264.8S. 

Blbowoods:    Ch.    &    S.    S.,    for    Fort    Berthold 
Mission,    16.60;    Mrs.    S.    W.    H..    200. 
Congregational   Conferenee  «^  Nortti   Dakota, 

by   Bertha  C.  Stlckney.   47.82. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— $12.00. 

German   Cong'l    Conference.    12. 
ARKANSAS— $7. 00. 

Elerson:  Miss  R.  O.  A.,  for  Talladega  College. 
5.   Marked  Tree:  H.  C.  R..  for  Tougaloo  College.  2. 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA    (Northern)- $602.33 

Adln:  1.94.  Berkeley:  Bethany,  2.21.  Fresno: 
First.  41.32.  Grass  Valley:  Ch.,  1.62;  S.  a, 
82c.  Loekeford:  5.28.  Lodl:  First.  48.60.  BtUl 
Valley:  1.31.  Paradise:  1.45.  Petalnma:  26.33. 
San  Francisco:  First.  48.50;  Ocean  View.  6.79; 
Richmond.  2.43;  Spanish  &  Italian  8.  8..  48c: 
L.  T.  8.,  for  Cal.  Oriental  Missions.  SO.  San 
Joee:  W.  J.  H..  for  Oriental  Missions.  50.  Santo 
Rosa:  6.29.  Tipton:  62c.  WeaTerrllle:  1.74. 
Woodslde:    1.21. 

Through  the  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Northern  CaU- 

fornia,  by   Mrs.   O.  W.   Lucas.   Treasurer.   824.49. 

CALIFORNIA    (Soothem)— $601.80. 

Bloomlngton:  1.80.  Claremont:  56.27.  Corona: 
31.80.  Ragle  Rock:  1.68.  La  Mesa:  Central, 
6.84.  Lemon  Grove:  2.90.  Little  Lake:  61c. 
Los  Angeles:  First,  50;  East.  1.80;  Oarvanza. 
7.80;  Grace.  2.40;  Lincoln  Memorial,  8.69;  May- 
flower. 96c;  Vernon,  1.87;  Miss  L.  K.,  for  Marion, 
Ala.,  3.  Manhattan:  Lend-a-hand  Society,  1.80. 
Maricopa:  8.36.  Norwalk:  Ch.,  2.81;  8.  8.,  2.42. 
Pasadena:  F.  W.  L..  10.  Bedlands:  9.60.  River- 
side:  16.  San  Diego:  First.  32.29;  La  JoUa.  4.80; 
MiFKion  Hills,  12.  San  Jacinto:  3.94;  also  for 
work  in  Los  Angeles.  10.46.  Santo  Barbara: 
First.  8.75;  Japanese,  2.40;  Mrs.  H.  F.  T.,  6. 
Venice:  4.80.     Whittier:  80.     Willowbrook:  1.12. 

Through  the  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia* 263.84. 

WASHINGTON— $297.46. 

Anacortee:  Pilgrim  Ch.  C.  B.  Soc.  for  Ryder 
Memorial  Hospital.  5.  Clear  Lake:  8.  8..  4. 
Dayton:    10.        Deer    Park:     2.        Edmonds:    1. 


Everett:    First.    10.       Forks,   S.   S..    1.     Gnuillt 
fUls:  2.    lone:  4.    Kakuna:  6.    Klridaiid:  T.  P 
2.60.     Monroe:  Ch..  4.37;  8.  &.  2.62.    Plaehanl: 
1.      Seattle:   Columbia.    2.69;    Edgewater  T.  P 
2.70;      PUgrtm     8.      8..      7.64;      PlymoBth,    «i 
Spokane:   Corbln   Park,    9;   Plymouth.  4.     V^: 
a   8..   1.     Waeii.  Vaaeoover:  B.  L.  A.,  for  TU 
ladega  College.  1.50.     WaUa  WaOa:  Fint  S.  S^ 
2.50. 

Throagk  the  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  WashkvtM, 
78.11;  also  for  Scholarship  at  Tougakw  Coll«ft 
68.00. 

UTAH— 113.00. 

Woman's  MImIomut  Uakm  of  Ut^  by  Urc^ 
C.   M.   Chandler.   Treasurer.    18. 
IDAHO— $12.50.  

Lewleton:  a  S..  2.  MaUan:  T.  P..  S.  Plv- 
mer,  T.  P..  6.50. 

ARIZONA— $12. 6d. 

Phoenix:   Neighborhood   Ch.^    3.M.     Fmcsct: 
First  Ch.,   9. 
HAWAU— $214.60. 

Bwa:    Hawaiian    Ch..    6.       Hoaelalu:  Ceatnl 
Union   Ch..    800:    Kaumakaptli  C.   B.  Soc.  t» 
Haaalei:  Waioli  H.  Ch..  1.75.     HUo:  Portnfvnt 
ChrisUan    Ch.,    8.95.       Walchinn;    1.40. 
THK   SOUTH,    4te. 

VIRGINIA— 11.005.00. 

BarkerlUe:  HatUe  L.  Flint  (dectased).  ^ 
Lauro  B.  Flint,  1.000.  Haaaptoa:  Hamptoa  b 
stltute.  E.  D.  P.  Jr..  for  Tougatoo  CoU«fe.  S 
KKNTUCKT— $100.00. 

LonlsivlUe:  Mrs.  H.  B.  a.  for  Straight  Collef«^ 
100. 

NORTH   CAROLINA— $89.90. 

AahTine:  Bethany  Ch..  11.  Lewtsrlllt:  Ct. 
8.25.     Sonthem  Pines:  Ch..   20.65. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— $2.55. 

Colambla:  Rev.  E.   N.  A..   2.65. 

TKNNBSSKB— $4 1. 81. 

Chattanooga:  Dr.  O.  W.  J.,  for  Toocatoo  C^- 
lege.  10;  L.  H.,  1;  R.  J..  60c;  V.  J..  1;  G.  W. 
J..  1;  A.  W..  2;  J.  V.  W.,  6;  W.  a.  »c:  '^ 
Friend."  1 ;  "A  Friend."  1 ;  for  TalladsKS  Ctel- 
lege.  Bast  Lake:  Ch..  8.40;  a  a,  4.4t  Ht^ 
vUle:  Mrs.  A.  N.  J.,  for  Talladega  Coltflfc  A 

OEOBOIA— $28.00. 

Atlanta:  First  Ch.  a  S..  3.  HagMi:  E^^ 
Ch.  12.  Harrison:  Scotts  Chapel,  6.  Smatm^^"*' 
Ch.,   7. 

ALABAMA— $7.24. 

Marlon:  C.  A.  C.   for  Greenwood.  8.  C  •  J<- 

LOUISIANA— $17.00. 

Baton  Bonge:  Mrs.  R.  a,  for  Straight  OeI- 
lege.  1.  Jennings:  J.  8..  for  Straight  OoU^c  *> 
BfUes:  W.  M.  8.,  pkg.  goods  for  Talladec*  (^ 
lege.  New  Orleans:  Mrs.  C.  B.  B..  for  8tnif» 
College,  6;  Mrs.  a  D.,  for  Straight  CoD4«.  ^ 
Rigolets:  Miss  L.  a.  for  Straight  College.  I 

TEXAS— $25.00. 

Dallas:  Junius  Heights  Ch..  5.  Hewtae:  Ptnt 
Ch..   20. 

FLORIDA— $26. 50. 
Pomona:  Pilgrim  Ch..   4.     Winter  rvk:  O 

22.60. 

PORTO  RICO— $11.60. 
Nagnabo,  Ch..  10.     Saatnree,  Ch..  1.60. 
Congregattonal  World   Movomont.  $8.$M'^ 
A.  Bf.  A.  Leame,  $360.07. 

SUBIMART    OF   BBCEIFT8    FOB  JULY.  V^l 

Donations   $  n.W  M 

Legaoiee    ttXH' 

Total     $  24.H?  'J 

SUMMARY  OF  BECKIPTS  TEN  M05TB!i 

(From  Oct.  1,  1910,  to  July  31.  1921.)  ,^, 

Donations    $2W,Hl« 

Legacies T24t»-* 

Total $«2.«tl' 

ENDOWMENT    FUNDS 
Talladega     CoUege     Endowment:     (additloB^* 

$1,600.00. 
Henrj  Ward  Beeeher  Memerlal  (endowm«Dt  i« 

Talladega  College),  $205.50. 
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A  PANORAMA 

^^^iPiiXSLXy  the  contents  of  this  Survey  number  are  intended  for 
mH  earnest  people.  Those  addicted  exclusively  to  light  literature 
mZ^  '  should  drop  these  pages  at  once.  Entertainment,  however,  there 
should  be  in  them  for  people  who  love  the  worth  while.  Here  is  a 
sweeping  panorama  of  human  life,  and  that  where  life  is  interesting, 
where  it  is  changing  and  improving,  agonizing  and  conquering;  life 
where  the  will  of  man  finds  the  power  of  God,  and  that  by  a  process  in 
which  we  ourselves  have  a  vital  part,  through  our  missionary  enterprises 
whose  total  work  is  comprehensively  surveyed  herein. 

Enthusiasm  is  justifiable  in  the  face  of  the  greatness  of  our  denomi- 
national adventures.  Through  them  800,000  earnest  souls  in  America 
interest  themselves  in  80,000,000  souls  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth.  That 
is,  eadi  of  us  through  our  missionary  endeavors  alone  is  interested  in 
100  x>eople  in  all  lands.  Some  40,000,000  of  dollars  in  capital  is  at 
work  in  this  enterprise;  10,000  paid  workers  are  engaged,  and  over 
100,000  volunteer  workers  are  serving.  Geographically,  we  reach  every 
state  in  the  Union,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  In  range  of  activity,  for  the 
hody  we  fejed  the  hungry,  cure  the  sick,  and  enrich  the  industrial  and 
commercial  activities  of  many  races ;  for  the  mind  we  provide  education 
for  children,  youth  and  adults,  and  equip  for  leader&^p  men  of  many 
races.  We  minister  to  world-wide  social  order  primarily  through  the 
making  of  men,  but  directly  through  constructive  statecraft.  Above  all, 
we  reach  the  sovih  of  men  with  the  power  of  Gk>d  through  the  Gospel. 

The  war  precipitated  a  crisis  in  this  far-reaching  endeavor.  The 
doubling  of  costs  everywhere  made  the  normal  missionary  income  wholly 
inadequate.  Sensing  the  necessity  of  action  the  denomination  set  itself 
with  vigor  to  meet  the  emergency,  calling  this  activity  the  Congregational 
World  Movement.  This  was  but  a  name  for  the  work  of  a  Commission 
instructed  to  bring  to  the  churches  all  the  facts.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  that  Commission  was  merged  with  the  Commission 
on  Missions,  which  is  now  charged  with  this  endeavor  in  addition  to  its 
earlier  functions.  This  Survey  is  the  fundamental  document  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Societies  for  1921  and  1922. 

As  in  New  Testament  days,  Christ  himself  seems  to  be  looking  upon 
one,  young,  strong,  cultured,  rich,  who  is  asking  the  way  of  life.  As  the 
Master  looks  upon  this  fine  youth  among  the  nations.  He  loves  America, 
and  directing  eyes  and  heart  toward  the  needy,  bids  us  invest  of  our 
great  resources  in  the  lifting  up  of  fainting  men.  To  us  Congregation- 
alists  doubtless  He  is  not  commanding,  ''  Sell  your  aU  and  give  to  the 
XK>or,"  but  surely  He  is  saying  no  less  than  that  out  of  our  abundance 
we  should  provide  fully  for  the  needs  which  lie  at  the  door  of  our 
responsibility  as  represented  in  these  pages.  Surely  we  will  not  turn 
away  sadly  because  we  love  ourselves  and  our  possessions  better  than 
Christ  and  His  brethren. 


S2  THE   SURVEY  A.M.25t 

HOW  TO  USE  THIS  SURVEY 

HOULD  these  printed  pages  remain  in  the  bindery  they  would  never 
accomplish  their  purpose.    Equally,  they  will  fall  short  of  their  object 
unless  they  find  their  way  clear  through  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  responsive  Christians. 

The  individual  will  find  in  these  pages  aid  in  determining  how  much  and 
where  he  wishes  to  invest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  by  way  of  regular 
contribution.  Perhaps  he  will  have  accumulated  more  or  less  capital  which, 
rather  than  convert  into  coupon-yielding  bonds,  he  would  prefer  to  invest 
where  the  dividends  will  be  redeemed  human  life.  This  Survey  will  guide 
him  in  such  investment.  It  may  be  that  this  investment  will  need  to  be  made 
in  the  nature  of  a  legacy,  or  of  an  anticipated  legacy,  called  a  Conditional  Oift, 
concerning  which  the  Commission,  or  any  one  of  the  Societies,  will  be  happy 
to  furnish  detailed  information.  Finally,  he  may  pass  on  this  Survey  to 
someone  else,  or  lead  some  group  in  the  study  of  its  pages.  Some  subscribers 
will  have  two  copies  of  the  Survey  because  it  is  printed  by  both  The  Mission- 
ary Herald  and  The  American  Missionary.  This  will  be  a  welcome  duplica- 
tion to  those  whose  interest  prompts  them  to  pass  it  on. 

Missionary  committees  and  leaders  will  find  this  their  fundamental 
text.  The  general  missionary  committee  will  want  to  make  the  facts  here 
given  the  basis  of  the  budget  taken  in  connection  with  the  apportionment 
sent  by  their  Association  or  Conference.    (See  page  62.) 

The  Every  Member  Canvass  Committee  will  desire  to  have  every  can- 
vasser intimately  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  missionary  budget  of  his 
church.  Such  information  is  here  in  compact  form.  It  might  be  well  for 
every  canvassing  team  to  carry  a  copy  with  them  for  reference.  Likewise,  the 
missionary  committees  and  leaders  of  the  various  organizations — ^Woman's 
Society,  Sunday  School,  young  people's  organization,  men's  organization, 
etc.,  should  make  specific  use  of  detailed  information  here  given  in  connection 
with  whatever  missionary  program  may  be  put  on,  that  definite  denomina- 
tional information  may  accompany  general  instruction. 

The  pastor  needs  a  text-book  of  concise  information  on  the  missionary 
program  of  the  denomination.  He  will  therefore  want  this  Survey  at  hand 
for  constant  reference.  He  will  discover  here  also  a  storehouse  of  homiletic 
material  for  various  needs,  and  particularly  for  missionary  sermons.  For 
determining  the  missionary  program  of  the  church  and  its  departments  the 
Survey  is  indispensable.  He  will  want  to  see  that  there  is  a  copy  in  the  hands 
of  every  responsible  leader,  and  that  they  understand  its  value. 

Study  groups,  whether  in  schools  of  missions,  which  are  most  desirable, 
or  in  mission  study  classes.  Church  School  classes  or  other  organizations,  may 
well  use  the  Survey  as  a  text-book  for  a  given  course,  for  which  purpose  the 
Missionary  Education  Department  of  the  Education  Society  will  provide 
helps.  Where  other  text-books  are  used,  supplemental  material  should  be 
presented  from  this  denominational  handbook. 

Additional  copies  for  use  of  committees,  classes,  etc.,  will  be  furnished 
gratis  by  the  Commission  on  Missions.  Order  through  R(BV.  H.  D.  Sheldon, 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.     (Board  bound  copies,  25c.) 

These  methods  are  only  suggestive,  and  the  inventive  mind  will  find  many 
ways  in  which  to  make  practical  use  of  this  material.  *'  If  ye  know  these 
things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them." 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  TREASURY 

£7^  OBDID  flnancat  No!  Spiritnal 
SB  Romance.  Oat  from  the  love  of 
^^  past  geaerstioDS,  throagh  lega- 
cies and  funds,  (1,500,000  flows  anna- 
ally  throagh  your  misEdonary  treas- 
uries— Spiritoal  Bomance!  Like  the 
transfoaion  of  blood,  the  life  resoarces 
of  some  half  millitm  bodIb  in  Congrega- 
tional chorchee  is  constantly  going  into 
the  veins  of  millions  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  as  represented  in  anywhere  from 
$3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  annuaUy— 
Spiritoal  Romance!  In  the  last  two 
hard  years  the  Congregational  people 
of  America  have  more  than  doabled 
their  missionary  contributions,  never 
from  sordid,  always  from  unselfish 
motives — Spiritual  Romance! 

The  iUastration  makes  graphic  this 
spiritoal  dynamic.  The  vertical  lines 
represent  the  years  from  1910  to  1920. 
The  horizontal  tines,  the  percentage  of 
increase  (10  per  cent  per  line)  for  each 
Society  name  and  Id  the  case  of  the 
heavy  black  line  that  of  the  total. 
Starting  points  are  arbitrary.  The 
figares  show  per  capita  giving  in  1910 
and  1920.  That  leap  upward  of  every 
line  in  the  last  two  years  registers  the 
fact  of  deep,  onselflsh  interest  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Congregational 
Christians.  This  is  the  Romance  of  tiie 
Treasory. 

Let  us  not  miss  the  weighty  consid- 
eration   that    this    Bomance    of    the 
Treasory  has  meant  the  enrichment  of 
.    the    spiritual    life    of    oar    churches. 

:  Testimonies  are  offered  on  every  hand  that  earnest  response  to  the  Congre- 
^  gati<mal  World  Movement  calls  have  occasioned  notable  improvement  in  the 
'  total  life  of  the  churches.  There  is  space  for  one  in  condensed  form.  The 
\  pastor  at  Merrimack,  New  Hampshire,  writes  that  he  shrank  from  the  endeavor, 
I  but  setting  himself  to  it,  a  church  that  contributed  $76  two  years  ago  paid  in 
*  $4^  last  year,  and  the  full  apportionment  of  $645  is  assured  for  1920.  As  a 
*■  resnlt,' people  who  had  little  interest  in  the  church  are  now  devoted.  Some  50 
t  are  enrolled  in  three  Bible  Study  Groups,  where  none  cared  before.    He  adds: 

"  We  are  reMiviog  more  than  twofold  value  for  every  dollar  we  hav«  con- 
tdboted.  .  .  .  nils  chnich  is  beginning  to  show  real  dgna  of  life.  ...  I  can  troth- 
tally  say  that  the  Congregational  World  Movement  Is  the  beat  boon  that  ever  cam* 
to  this  ehuTch,  and  if  the  people  will  only  keep  step  with  that  Movement,  I  am  con- 
Ident  that  wa  can  boild  op  a  strong,  vigorous  chareh." 

Jesos  was  right.    "  It  is  more  blessed  to  ^ve  than  to  receive." 


THE  SURVEY  A.H.2M 

THE  MISSING  MILLIONS  i 

k-  BAT,  are  there  still  empt;  bagsl  la  not  the  increase  of  102  per  cent 
sufficient  f  If  there  were  an  increase  of  102  per  cent  in  missionary  . 
resources,  it  would  be.  But  why  isn't  there  it  the  gifts  are  102  per 
cent  higher!  (1)  Not  all  of  the  102  per  cent  goes  to  missionary  treasuries. 
Educational  institutions  and  miscellaneous  causes  receive  14  per  cent.  (2) 
The  increase  applies  to  but  one  source  of  receipts,  namely,  contributions,  not  to 
legacies,  funds,  etc.,  yielding  heretofore  about  half  of  the  total.  Hence  the 
increase  in  missionary  resources  was  but  45  per  cent.  This  leaves  $1,500,000 
short  of  urgent  need. 

The  supply  of  this  shortage  is  not  sought  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
our  work,  desperate  as  is  the  condition  of  the  world,  but  for  maintaining 
the  established  activities  with  such  development  as  cannot  be  avoided  where 
the  sacrificial  investments  of  the  past  have  left  us  rich  privileges  of  the 
harvest. 


THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Through  this  society  we  CongregationaliBta  minister  to  certain  racial 
^ups  whose  need  of  friendly  help  is  greater  than  that  of  most  Americans: 

The  Indian,  climbing  the  difficult  path  to  civilization. 

The  Neqbo,  toiling  np  from  slavery  to  political  and  economic  freedom. 

Thb  American  Hiqhlandeb,  hemmed  in  from  modem  life  by  his  soatb- 
em  monntains. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  unwelcome  guests  on  the  Pacific, 

The  Mexican  within  our  border,  so  often  treated  with  contempt. 

The    Pobto    Bjcan,    whose    beautiful,    fruitful    island — overcrowded, 
haunted  by  poverty  and  disease — has  lately  come  under  our  flag. 

Friendly  help  to  these  neighbors  is  supplied  through  noble  gifts  and 
urificial  service  in  hundreds  of  missions,  ehnrches,  and  outstations,  in  half 
i  dosen  Christian  collies  and  scores  of  Christian  schools — nonnal,  indua- 
rial  and  agricultural — by  social  and  eommonity  effort  and  by  a  ministry  of 
ealing  in  clinic  and  hospital  for 
ms  of  thousands.    It  has  thus  be- 
ome  one  of  the  foremost  agencies 
or  boman  betterment  known   to 
he  nation. 

It  is  proposed  to  mark  the  8ev- 
%ty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  As- 
Dciation  by  a  notable  meeting  in 
lew  London,  C<mn.,  November 
th  and  lOUi.  Pastors  and  teach- 
n  are  urged  to  rehearse  in  the 
an  of  their  young  people  the 
briUlng  story  of  the  Association, 
lacing  the  name  Amistad  beside 
hat  of  Mayflower.  the  ahistad 


THREE  YEAR   BUDGET    COMPARISON 

1919-1920       1920-1921 

1921-1922 

$116,741 

808:695 

48,600 

48,150 

80,280 

89,110 

14,000 

18,081 

8000 

6,600 

276,100 

»892,067 
tke  mt  In 

OB    WMlpta 

Srathsni  sSiools   220,971          826,706 

Indian  Hisdons   81,891            87,621 

Ori«ntal  Hissirau   16,260           28,000 

Hawaii    4,000              6,500 

Contingrat.  detailed  in  Survey 280,000 

1494,110        1950,000 

Id  the  rtcatar  work  In  1823.    Tba  maOagmt  Itena.  aa  ImmrUDt  aa  tbe  rc«t 
Dated  in  later  pMM 

$6 
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THE    NEGRO 


Numbers  and  Distribution 

^^JTHE  Census  Bureau  announces 
ill  that  in  1920  there  were  ten  and 
V^  one-half  millions  of  Negroes  in 
the  United  States,  which  means  that 
every  tenth  man  among  us  is  of 
African  blood.  It  also  states  that, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  migra- 
tions of  colored  workmen  from  the 
South  to  northern  industrial  centers, 
85%  of  our  Negro  population  is  still 
to  be  found  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.  Amid  this  vast  multi- 
tude, nearly  nine  millions  in  number, 
there  is  room  at  one  and  the  same 
time  for  two  opposite  streams  of  ten- 
dency— a  stream  of  progress  and  a 
stream  of  retrogression. 

Progress 

The  onward  and  upward  movement 
of  the  race  in  recent  years  has  been 
conspicuous  and  most  gratif3dng.  Of 
this  splendid  advance  we  have  evi- 
dence on  every  side.  Illiteracy  is 
diminished.  A  steady  gain  in  tlurift, 
industry,  intelligence  and  general 
well-being,  are  made  evident  by  in- 
creased farm  holdings,  industrial  op- 
erations, commercial  enterprises,  sav- 
ings bank  accounts,  etc.  The  number 
of  men  and  women  of  genuine  light 
and  leadership  is  steadily  increasing, 
while  some  of  African  blood  by  not- 
able achievements  in  the  world  of  art, 
science,  music,  education,  letters  and 
statesmanship,  have  won  for  them- 
selves places  of  world-wide  dis- 
tinction. 

In  this  forward  movement  the 
churches  and  schools  supported  by 
The  American  Missionary  Association, 
with  others  of  the  same  class,  have 
had  a  large  part.  The  Jones  Report 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation declares  that  **  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  state  agricultural  and 
mechanical  schools,  they  have  fur- 
nished the  only  facilities  for  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  training.  Above 
all  they  have  been  and  still  are  the 
chief  agencies  for  the  development  of 


sound  ideas  of  life,  physical,  njiental 
and  moral." 

Retrogression 

While  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  progress  of  the  Negro  is  unques- 
tionably true,  the  very  opposite  is  at 
the  same  time  also  true.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Howard  Snyder's  Plan- 
tation Pictures  in  which  he  has  re- 
cently given  to  the  readers  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  Century 
Magazine  an  account  of  the  conditioii 
and  character  of  the  Negroes  among 
whom  he  lives.  A  shiftless,  indolent, 
insolent,  irresponsible  set  they  are— 
dirty,  lazy,  disorderly  to  the  last  de- 
gree, desperately  ignorant  axtd  appal- 
lingly immoral — a  folk  to  wh<nn 
religion  seems  to  be  a  mere  emotional 
experience,  having  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  right  conduct. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  people 
he  described  are  not  exceptional  but 
typical  of  millions  of  neglected 
Negroes  in  various  parts  of  the  South 
who  have  never  fdt  the  first  breath 
of  the  modem  spirit  and  whose  con- 
dition is  no  better  today — is  possibly 
even  worse — ^than  that  of  their 
fathers  fifty  years  ago.  Such  an  de- 
ment in  the  population — espedally 
when  it  is  numerically  large  and  ev^ 
in  some  regions,  a  majority — can  be 
nothing  less  than  a  menace  of  the 
gravest  sort  to  entire  communities 
both  to  person  and  to  property.  So 
long  as  such  conditions  obtain  it  is 
impossible  to  expect  any  great  degree 
of  prosperity  and  happiness.  The 
foremost  white  citizens  of  the  South 
in  increasing  numbers  are  becoming 
keenly  alive  to  the  perils  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  are  eamestiy  ad- 
vocating the  same  thing  that  the  edi- 
tor of  tiie  Atlantic  Monthly  suggests 
as  the  single  sovereign  remedy  for  the 
present  lamentable  condition,  to  wit: 
**  Schools  and  more  schools." 

School  Privileges 

Public  schools  in  many  rural  parts 
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if  the  South  are,  even  for  white  chil- 
Iren,  none  too  good ;  for  colored  chil- 
Iren  they  are  simply  wretched.  The 
unooDt  per  pupil  expended  respec- 
ively  for  colored  and  white  children 
ly  the  counties  where  a  dozen  of  our 
i.  M.  A.  schools  are  located  varies 
rom  $1.13  for  colored  and  $7.03  for 
vhite  in  the  worst,  to  $11.53  for  eol- 
ired  and  $27.41  for  white  in  the  best 
ountics. 


Teacher  Training 

The  moBt  serious  of  all  the  diffi- 
ulties  in  maintaining  an  effective 
Tstem  of  public  schools  for  colored 
tuldren  is  the  lack  of  properly 
'ained  teachers.  Only  colored  teach- 
rs  are  permitted  by  law  and  the  op- 
ortnnities  for  teacher-training  pro- 
ided  by  the  state  for  colored  youth 
re  few  and  meager.  In  Georgia  and 
Jabama,  for  example,  70%  of  the 
)lored  school  teachers  have  tempo- 
uy  emergency  certificates,  represent- 
ig  a  schooling  of  less  than  eight 
ementary  grades.  For  trained  teach- 
■8  the  colored  schools  of  the  South 
QSt  depend  almost  wholly  upon  pri- 
ite  institntions  founded  and  aup- 
>rted  by  northern  philanthropy, 
song  which  our  A.  M.  A.  schools 
tve  a  leading  place. 

uininu7  of  Work'  and  Needa  Among 

The  most  extensive  work  of  the  A. 
-  A.  is  that  for  the  Negroes.  In 
mrch  work  there  are  72  mission- 


aries, 15  churches  with  13,500  mem- 
bers and  8,000  in  the  Sunday 
Schools.  The  full  apportionment  of 
the  Association  would  hardly  provide 
any  increase  here,  great  though  the 
needs  are. 

In  educational  work  there  are  32 
schools;  5  elementary,  19  secondary, 
and  8  higher.  Here  deterioration  of 
the  plant  has  been  such  as  to  cry  to 
heaven  for  relief.  If  the  full  five 
million  dollars  is  raised  it  will  be 
possible  to  appropriate  approximately 
the  following  sums : 

For  rebuilding  the  Girls'  Dormi- 
tory at  Moorhead,  Mississippi,  de- 
stroyed by  cyclone  in  1918,  $15,000; 
dormitory  at  Troy,  N,  C,  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1920,  $12,000.  For  com- 
pleting building,  standing  unfioiahed 
for  several  years  at  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, $15,000.  For  replacing  bams 
now  collapsing  at  Cappahosic,  Va., 
and  Mt.  Hermon,  Mississippi,  $15,000. 
For  a  small  beginning  on  repairs  in 
buildings  in  critical  condition  at 
Straight  College,  $15,000.  For  pro- 
viding Domestic  Science  Building, 
Marion,  Ala.,  where  three-fourths  of 
the  candidates  cannot  be  taken  in  the 
tiny  kitchen,  $13,000 ;  and  for  a  dor- 
mitory for  boys  at  Dorchester  Acad- 
emy, Qa.,  where  the  far-aways  walk 
as  much  as  seventeen  miles  daily, 
there  being  no  dormitory  room  for 
them,  $11,000.  For  the  replacing  of 
demolished  academic  building  at  Tou- 
galoo  College,  $45,000.  None  of  these 
can  be  touched  out  of  the  current 
budget. 

The  supervisor  of  white  elemen- 
tary rural  schools  in  one  of  the 
Southern  states  reports:  "  The 
negro  schoolbouses  are  miserable, 
beyond  all  description.  They  are 
usually  without  comfort,  equipment, 
proper  lighting  or  sanitation.  Most 
of  the  teachers  are  absolutely  un- 
trained and  have  been  given  certifi- 
cates only  because  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  Negro  teacher. 
I  have  found  only  one  in  which  the 
highest  class  knew  the  multiplication 
table." 
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PORTO   RICO 


A  POPULATION  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter,  aboat  the  same 
as  that  of  Connecticut,  ia 
crowded  into  a  space  smaller  by  one- 
sixth  than  the  nutmeg  state.  Nine- 
tenths  of  these  are  peons.  Of  indua- 
tries  the  island  has  very  few.  There 
is  some  manuf  actore  of  tobacco  and 
cigars,  a  very  little  weaving  of  hats 
and  lace-making,  but  the  chief  em- 
ployments are  t^ose  of  agriculture. 

Four  centuries  of  colonial  life 
under  Spanish  rule  have  left  their 
stamp  upon  the  people.  They  have 
neither  in  thought  nor  in  language 
any  real  equivalent  for  such  words 
as  "  commonwealth,"  or  "  home." 
They  do  not  understand  democracy. 
They  have  no  traditions  of  great  men 
and  great  achievements.  Patriotism 
is  a  flower  recently  planted  and 
thus  far  of  scanty  growth.  Religion 
means  either  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain rites  and  ceremonies  demanded 
by  decrepit  and  corrupt  types  of 
Catholicism,  or  else  it  means  a  matter 
of  opinion;  of  the  spiritual  life  and 
all  that  is  involved  in  following 
Jesus  Christ  the  average  Porto  Rican 
has  but  a  faint  conception. 

Missionary  work  for  Porto  Rico  is 
divided  among  the  denominations  in 
most  brotherly  fashion.  Each  has  its 
allotted  place  for  which  it  ia  entirely 
responsible.  Preachers  are  trained  in 
a  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Wc 
Congregationalista  have  a  parish  of 
our  own  in  a  melilla,  or  slum  portion 


of  the  city  of  Santnrce,  and  we  ut 
also  solely  responable  for  a  section 
(with  a  population  of  about  125,000) 
at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  tke 
island  in  the  province  of  Hnmaeso. 

We  minister  to  the  Porto  Bicais 
by  means  of  a  group  of  churches  and 
outstations,  with  Sunday  schools  and 
extensive  community  service.  Al 
Blanche  KeUogg  Institute,  in  Sui- 
tnrce,  we  have  an  excellent  training 
school  for  girls  who  are  there  fitted 
to  become  Christian  workers  ud 
home-makers;  at  this  point  is  alw 
located  the  Lucy  EliziAefk  Fair- 
banks Settlement  House,  whoe  a 
most  gracious  and  beautiful  woik  goes 
on  for  the  poor  of  the  ctrnmimiitj, 
which  includes  industrial  training 
for  children  and  a  clinic  for  batncs; 
and  at  Humacao  we  have  a  yerj 
wonderful  work  in  the  Ryder  Mem- 
rial  Hospitai,  where,  in  the  count 
of  the  last  ten  years  oar  nsdeat 
physician  has  prescribed  no  lea 
than  10,000  times  for  hookwonn; 
where  we  minister  anunally  in  dinie 
and  in  wards  to  some  24,000  suflteeni, 
healing  the  lame,  the  sick  and  the 
blind  and  those  with  vanous  tor- 
ments, and  thus  practicing  tbe  gospel 
of  love  and  service  which  we  pnxlvm 
to  the  waiting  multitudes  of  patiAb 
in  the  hospital  po,rtico  and  in  all  our 
churches  and  missions.  The  FwtD 
Rican  work  is  very  flooriHhing.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  how  an; 
missionary  effort  could  be  more  fmit- 
ful. 

In  church  work  there  -  are  2  min- 
istera,  6  woman  misdonaries  and  14 
native  workers  serving  thron$^  U 
chorehes  with  900  members.  Is 
medical  service  there  are  1  pbyHmn, 
4  American  narscs  and  4  PoTto 
Rican  nurses  in  training.  The  neois 
are  many  and  urgent.  If  the  tcrtal 
apportionment  is  raised  we  shall  be 
able  to  provide  for  a  dispensary  and 
clinic  now  unprovided  for  except  is 
the  physician's  home,  and  a  kitdia 
and  laundry  for  which  there  ii 
nothing;  total  cost  $25,000. 
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OUR  ORIENTAL  NHGHBORS 


■■rUE  Oriental  is  here  and  by  oar 
1 1  ioTitatioa.  First  came  the  Ghi- 
W'  nese  in  large  numbets  to  do  our 
,ard  work.  Chinatown  in  San 
^rancisco  was  built  and  smaller 
)hinatowns  in  many  other  cities, 
lere  our  first  Onental  work  was  be- 
:im  in  1852  and  we  were  the  first  on 
he  field.  Chinatown  has  gradually 
Town  smaller  but  the  need  of  work 
or  that  race  has  not  diminished.  We 
iBve  now  nine  missions  to  the  Chi- 


ful  and  challenging  opportunities. 
The  serious  problem  before  us  is 
that  of  housing.  We  have  crowded 
them  into  impossible  rooms  not  only 
iusufScient  but  unattractive.  The 
Japanese  church  shown  here  is  a  store 
room.  A  Sunday  School  of  150  chil- 
dren, a  church  service  of  125  and 
evening  schools  during  the  week 
are  conducts  d — all  in  a  small 
store  room.  Many  of  the  Oriental 
mission  houses  are  no  better.    I^on- 
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lese.  The  work  has  been  important 
lot  merely  for  what  it  has  accom- 
iliahed  for  the  people  here  but  for 
lie  missionary  zeal  which  has  been 
■nilt  op  among  them  for  their  home 
and. 

Then  came  the  Japanese,  forming 
*hat  is  now  known  as  the  Japanese 
>roblem.  Alert,  intelligent,  enter- 
irising,  anxious  for  Americanization 
ind  responsive  to  the  Christian  Gospel 
-ihey  afford  us  one  of  our  most  hope- 


sands  of  these  Orientals  look  to  us 
for  the  fuller  expression  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Christ. 

The  full  apportionment  would 
allow  a-  beginning  toward  providing 
buildings  for  our  poorly  housed 
Japanese  and  Chinese  missions,  per- 
haps $25,000. 

The  Hawaiian  Board  is  affiliated 
with  the  Association  and  is  doing  a 
supremely  important  work,  especial- 
ly among  the  Orientals. 
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THE  HIGHLANDERS 


^^ROM  the  beginnings  of  Berea, 
4n  the  Association  has  been  carry- 
*^^ '  ing  on  the  highest  type  of  edu- 
cational- work  among  the  Highlanders 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Gradually  the 
educational  standards  have  been 
lifted  up,  thousands  of  the  best  young 
people  of  the  mountains  have  been 
educated  and  moved  out.  The  late 
war  revealed  to  us  how  vast  is  the  il- 
literacy and  the  ignorance  of  Ameri- 
canism among  this  people.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  work  in  the  country 
has  brought  back  better  returns  than 
our  investmenta  here  for  more  than 


longer  functions  aa  a  missionary 
school.  The  community  henceforth 
will  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
high  school  education  of  its  own  chil- 
dren. Saluda,  as  an  A.  M.  A.  school, 
will  be  closed  but  the  work  will  go  on. 
The  money  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  Saluda  buildings,  together 
with  a  special  legacy  for  mountain 
work,  will  be  used  at  Pleasant  Hill 
and  all  our  enei^es  concentrated 
there.  The  present  condition  of  the 
plant,  however,  will  necessitate  much 
larger  investmeute  than  these  re- 
sources supply.  It  must  be  made  the 
outstanding  Kkool  in  the  heart  of  the 
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fifty  years.  Gradually  our  work  has 
been  reduced  until  now  we  have 
but  two  schools  for  the  Highlanders 
looking  to  us  for  support — Pleasant 
Hill  and  Piedmont.  It  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  both  that  of  the 
state  authorities  and  our  own  corps 
of  workers,  as  well  as  the  local  resi- 
dents,    that    Saluda    Seminary    no 


mountains  for  Christian  education. 
The  needs  of  Piedmont  College 
have  been  well  advertised  but  they 
can  hardly  be  exaKerated.  The  col- 
lege will  close  the  year  with  a  large 
debt.  Its  students  are  of  the  highest 
character  and  ability.  The  college 
sends  them  forth  not  only  scholars 
but  Christians. 
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THE  INDIANS  AND  THE  MEXICANS 


^^HE  Indian  is  as  independent  in 
111  spirit  as  in  the  days  when  he 
\^  woB  lord  of  America.  But  be 
has  not  learned  to  take  care  of  him- 
self and  shows  little  initiative. 

The  Protestant  work  on  four  reser- 
vations in'  the  Dakotas  haa  been  al- 
located to  the  Congregationalists. 
From  the  reservations,  those  who  can 
afford  it  send  their  children  to  Santee 
Normal  Training  School.  From 
Santee,  a  large  per  cent  of  tbe  best 
Indian  leaders  have  come.  This  year 
Frank  Black  Hoop,  an  alumnus,  re- 
turns as  the  leader  of  the  band  and 
instructor  of  music.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Hampton  last  June,  and 
while  there  led  the  great  Hampton 


PHILIP  FBAZIBR  AND  MOTHER 

Band.  In  another  year,  Philip 
Frazter,  a  Santee  alumnus,  will  finish 
at  Obcrlin  College,  and  return  as  a 
leader  among  his  people.  His  mother 
still  thinks  and  talks  entirely  in  Da- 
kota. The  affection  and  reverence 
Philip  has  for  her  is  an  object  lesson 
to  millions  of  American  sons  and 
daughters. 

Unless  the  five  million  apportion- 
ment should  be  exceeded,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  enlarge  or  improve 
either  the  Indian  or  Mexican  work.  A 
merely  casual  reading  of  these  dispas- 
sionate pages  ia  enough  to  show  how 
modest  is  the  five  million  apportion- 
ment as  it  affects  tbe  A,  M.  A. 

One  out  of  every  eight  Mexicans 


on  the  American  continent  is  now  re- 
ported to  be  on  United  States  soil. 
They  are  scattered  in  every  border 
city,  and  are  much  in  evidence  in 
cities  like  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso. 
But  many  of  them  are  scattered  in 
little  adobe  villagea  throughout  New 
Mexico  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  from 
railroad  centers.  Here  they  live  a 
primitive  group  life,  knowing  little  of 
tbe  real  values  of  life.  The  only 
open  door  to  these  priceless  treasures 
are  the  small  and  inadequate  mission 
schools. 

The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion is  making  five  contributions  to 
the  uplift  of  these  Mexican  people  by 
maintaining  four  village  schools,  a 
aettlement  house  and  a  boarding  in- 
dustrial school  for  boys  and  girls. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dollars  runs  one  of  these  village 
schools.  The  parents,  very  poor,  show 
their  gratitude  through  contributions 
in  chickens,  eggs  and  fire  wood, 

Rio  Grand*  Indiutrlal  School 

Five  miles  from  tbe  beautiful  city 
of  Albuquerqne,  on  the  BJo  Grande 
Kiver,  stand  two  commodious  build- 
ings that  form  the  living  quarters  and 
recitation  rooms  of  sixty  Mexican 
young  men  and  women.  The  school 
possesses  160  acres  of  splendid  farm 
land  under  the  care  of  a  trained 
farmer  who  is  educating  the  boys  in 
better  methods  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  Southwest.  There  is  also  a 
Manual  Training  School  where  tbe 
boys  are  taught  the  best  methods  of 
wood  and  iron  work,  and  the  girls 
educated  in  farm,  dairy  and  domestic 


Some  ten  years  ago,  there  came 
from  the  village  school  at  Cubero  a 
Mexican  girl,  one  of  the  eight  chil- 
dren o£  a  widow.  She  finished  at  Rio 
Qrande  and  secured  a  scholarship  at 
Schauffler  Training  School.  She  has 
returned  to  Cubero,  married  the  best 
man  in  the  town  and  maintains  the 
neatest,  cleanest  and  most  refined 
home  in  the  commnnity. 


CONGREGATIONAL 

EDUCATION   SOCIETY 


^^IIIS  SOCIETY  co-operates  with 
ill  our  churches  in  training  our 
\^  entire  Congregational  constitu- 
ency for  Christian  living  and  ser- 
vice. It  outlines  the  religious  educa- 
tion program,  leads  in  its  realization 
and  co-operates  with  the  Publishing 
Society  in  furnishing  any  religious 
education  literature.  Its  work  under- 
lies that  of  all  our  missionary  socie- 
ties and  agencies. 

THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL 

^y  HE  field  of  operation  is  the  743,- 
/|  I  000  members  of  our  6,000  Sun- 
\^  day  Schools.  The  Society  seeks 
to  awaken  our  churches  to  their  op- 
portunity, to  assist  local  church  lead- 
ers in  planning  their  program,  to  fur- 
nish study  courses  for  training  teach- 
ers and  leaders,  to  see  that  best  grad- 
ed lessons  are  used,  best  equipment 
provided,  the  whole  program  unified. 

With  children  and  youth,  where 
work  counts  for  most,  the  effort  of  the 
Society  centers.  The  supreme  oppor- 
tunity of  the  church  to  claim  the  fu- 
ture is  with  its  school,  from  which 
comes  75%  of  all  increase  in  church 
membership,  and  from  whose  ranks 
40%  are  now  lost  to  the  church,  large- 
ly through  avoidable  inefficiency, 
and  chiefly  during  the  adolescent  pe- 
riod. We  are  wholly  without  expert 
guidance  in  this  critical  period  and  to 
supply  this  serious  deficiency  we  have 
included  in  the  budget,  contingent  on 
increased  receipts,  *'  Intermediate 
Church  School  Secretary,''  $6,000. 

Two  of  the  most  timely  movements 
of  the  day  for  meeting  the  lack  of  ad- 
equate religious  education  are  the  re- 
ligious day  school  and  the  daily 
vacation  Bible  school.  Other  denomi- 
nations are  furnishing  literature  and 
promotional  secretaries.  For  this  com- 
pelling challenge  we  ask  $11,000. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 

^JTHIS  department  seeks  to  help 
i|L  ^^^  churches  into  successful 
^^   work  with  young  people : 

By  developing  sympathetic  local 
leadership. 

By  helping  our  churches  really  to 
understand  young  people,  giving 
them  a  much  larger  place  in  the  life 
of  the  church  and  developing  a  pro- 
gram intended  to  enlist  them  perma- 
nently in  Christian  service. 

By  suggesting  programs  for  differ- 
ent groups,  plans  whereby  these  may 
be  co-ordinated  in  the  local  church 
and  linked  up  to  the  denominational 
program  through  the  Pilgrim  Federa- 
tion. 

By  conducting  denominational  ral- 
lies and  institutes  at  interdenomina- 
tional gatherings,  promoting  yoxmg 
people's  meetings  in  connection  with 
District  Associations,  State  Confer- 
ences and  National  Councils,  and  by 
planning  special  week-end  institutes 
and  summer  conferences.  Only  $450 
a  year  ( !)  has  been  available  for  this 
strategic  service  and  the  work  has  had 
to  be  done  incidentally  by  those  bur- 
dened with  other  responsibilities.  The 
young  people  deserve  better  of  us.  For 
the  securing  of  a  Young  People's  Sec- 
retary and  the  support  of  the  depart- 
ment we  ask  an  increase  of  $8,000. 

STUDENTS 

^^JTHE  task  here  is  to  reach  for 
llL  Christ  and  Christian  service, 
\^  primarily  through  the  efforts 
of  student  pastors,  our  20,000  Con- 
gregational students  at  tax-sup- 
ported educational  institutions. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  not 
less  than  30  educational  institu- 
tions, aside  from  our  Christian 
schools,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
over    200    Congregational    students. 
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THB  EDUCATION  SOOBTY 
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From  these  are  to  come  leaders  of 
American  life  in  all  its  phases.  From 
them  we  may  secure  splendid  reUgious 
leadership  if  their  interest  is  con- 
served and  directed.  We  how  aid  in 
the  support  of  21  student  i>astors.  We 
BQOuld  have  not  less  than  27  such 
leaders.  In  this  budget  we  ask  for 
sapi>ort  to  place  six  more,  in  universi- 
ty centers,  still  leaving  teachers'  col- 
leges untouched,  calling  for  an  in- 
crease of  $13,000. 

In  many  such  institutions  as  those 
at  Ann  Arbor  and  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  equipment  is  utterly  in- 
adequate to  handle  student  work. 
The  local  churches  cannot  meet  the 
demands.  Our  student  pastors  need 
homes  and  facilities  without  which 
spiritual  values  are  sacrificed.  To 
make  a  small  start  here  we  place  in 
our  budget,  contingent  on  receipts, 
$34,000. 

A  supreme  aim  of  the  student  de- 
partment is  to  enlist  our  choicest 
youth  for  Christian  leadership.  No 
subject  received  such  serious  consid- 
eration at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Council.  In  co-operation 
with  the  special  Recruiting  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil, and  with  the  help  of  the  Mission- 
ary Societies,  State  Conferences,  etc., 
a  persistent  effort  will  be  made  to  stir 
our  entire  membership,  to  interest 
every  home,  church,  minister.  Church 
School  teacher,  and  young  people's 
worker  in  united  effort  to  secure  re- 
cruits for  Christian  leadership.  The 
National  Council  authorized  expendi- 
tures up  to  $15,000  for  recruiting. 
This  is  a  legitimate  charge  against 
this  Society.  We  do  not  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  including  more  than 
$11,780,  an  increase  of  $3,500. 

The  original  function  of  this  Socie- 
ty was  aiding  students  in  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  The  amount  we 
now  give  or  loan  is  pitiably  small, 
while  some  men  and  many  women 
are  denied  aid  altogether.  The  bud- 
get calls  for  $17,9M,  an  increase  of 
$9,000. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 

INCE  it  is  the  task  of  the  church 
to  permeate  all  human  life 
with  the  spirit  and  program  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  de- 
partment : 

1.  To  promote  through  mstitutes, 
conferences  and  all  available  means 
that  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  alone 
makes  possible  a  solution  of  our  burn- 
ing problems. 

2.  To  supply  reliable  data  of  suc- 
cessful social  experiments  and  critical 
situations. 

3.  To  suggest  ways  and  means  of 
building  a  better  social  order. 

4.  To  promote  discussion  groups 
and  open  forums  in  our  churches. 

5.  To  provide  a  manual  of  social 
service  for  the  local  church,  with 
leaflets  adapting  the  program  to  spe- 
cial types  of  community. 

6.  To  secure  recognition  for  the 
social  point  of  view  in  curricula, 
teacher  training  and  programs  for 
yoimg  people. 

7.  To  prepare  and  suggest  study 
courses  for  social  study  groups. 

More  and  better  literature  is  in- 
sistently called  for  by  pastors.  To 
supply  this,  with  the  consequent  ad- 
ditional clerical  work,  we  ask  a  modest 
increase  of  $2,000. 
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MI^lONARY  EDUCATION 

UB  program  of  religious  educa- 
tion must  be  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  service  or  it  fails  to  be 
truly  Christian. 

The  Missionary  Education  Depart- 
ment works  with  all  our  missionary 
societies.  Its  function  is  that  of  de- 
veloping a  program  of  study  and  of 
training  in  service  and  giving  that 
shall  create  vital  interest  in  the  work 
of  all. 

This  Department  works  through 
personal  interviews,  correspondence, 
conferences,  institutes,  addresses  in 
churches,  and  the  distribution  of  lit- 
erature. 

Some  of  the  specific  ways  of  work- 
ing are  as  follows: 

1.  The      Missionary      Education 
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Chart  plau  for  Church  Schools.  (See 
leaflet,  **  Missionary  Education  in 
the  Church  School.") 

2.  Suggested  plans  and  methods 
for  special  programs  in  individual 
schools  by  correspondents  or  person- 
al interview. 

3.  Publication  of  the  Manual  of 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Missionary 
Education,  manuals  on  the  Graded 
Program  and  leafllets  on  special 
topics. 

4.  Promotion  of  local  Schools  of 
Missions  and  of  conferences  and  in- 
stitutes, especially  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

5.  Distributing  information  as  to 
plans  and  methods  that  have  worked. 

For  constructive  work  in  this  new 
department  of  such  vital  consequence 
to  the  entire  denominational  program 
a  little  more  money  is  needed  for 
clerical  work  and  printing,  increase, 
$2,000. 

DISTRICT  AND  FIELD  WORK 

JN  addition  to  the  field  work 
constantly  being  done  by  gen- 
eral and  departmental  secre- 
taries, there  are  ten  district  secre- 
taries commissioned  to  carry  this  en- 


tire religious  education  program  to 
our  churches.  These  secretaries  as- 
sist state  conferences  and  local 
churches  in  all  phases  of  work  repre- 
sented by  this  Society.  The  personal 
attention  of  these  secretaries  is  given 
to  religious  education  problems,  plans 
and  programs.  Their  offices  are 
equipped  to  meet  local  needs.  They 
are  freely  at  the  service  of  our 
churches. 

Calls  from  the  churches  and  Sun- 
day Schools  for  more  help  are  insist- 
ent. Two  additional  workers  are 
urgently  demanded  at  once.  The 
splendid  success  of  the  work  increases 
expenses.  Moreover,  when  we  must 
replace  men  or  employ  new  ones,  our 
old  salary  scale  is  not  adequate  to  se- 
cure satisfactory  men.  Wisdom  de- 
mands that  the  budget  be  lifted  from 
$51,099  to  $68,099,  an  increase  of 
$17,p00. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  PUBLiaTY 


^ 


ROWING  work  calls  for 
largement  of  oversight  bud- 
gets. Therefore  for  increased 
rent,  clerical  help  and  printing  we 
are  compelled  to  ask  for  an  increase 
of  $5,000. 


THE  BUDGET                              ..^l  1922 

General  Administration,  Rent,  Publicity,  Salaries  (see  p.  14)     |29,765  $84,755 

Social  Service  Department  (p.  13) 12,102  14,102 

Missionary  Education  Department  (p.  13) 12,846  14,846 

Student  Department  (p.  12) 8,280  11,780 

Young  People's  Department  (p.  12) 460  8,450 

Student  Aid  (p.  13) 8,900  17,900 

University  Pastorates  (p.  13) 19,363  32,363 

District  Secretaries,  Assistants  and  Offices  (p.  14) 51,099  68,099 

Contingent    5,000  5,000 

Subsidy  The  Church  School  and  Pilgrim  Elementary  Teacher        7,000  7,000 

Intermediate  Secretary  and  Expenses   (p.  12) 6,000 

Deficit  from  last  year 17,300  17,300 

Religious  Day  Schools  (p.  12) 11,000 

Equipment  for  University  Centers   (p.  13) 34,000 

Subsidy  Congregationalist 23,000  23,000 

Education  Society  apportionment  administered  by  States . .         7,600  7,600 

Total   Budget    $202,695  $313,195 

Income  Permanent  Funds  and  Legacies 38,000  38,000 

Needed  from  Churches $159,408  $275,195 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

FOUNDATION  FOR  EDUCATION 


/iYONGREQATIONALISM  ia  the 
ill  mother  of  colleges  and  edaca- 
^^  tional  iiiHtitutions.  These  have 
inherited  the  spirit  of  liberty  of  their 
mother.  They  recognize  the  relation- 
ship to  Congregational  chnrcfaes 
which  the  facts  justify,  and  in  the 
past  generation  many  of  them  have 
slipped  away  from  any  vital  connec- 


war  brought  crises  to  many  of  the 
weaker  institutions  which  were  occd- 
pying  fields  of  importance.  With  in- 
come at  a  dead  level  or  decreasing, 
the  problem  was  how  to  meet  mount- 
ing expenses.  Some  were  closed; 
some  suspended  temporarily;  others 
now  face  the  necessity  of  one  or  tiie 
other  course. 
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\Joa,  not  to  say  legal  connection, 
nith  the  church  fellowship  because 
there  has  been  no  vital  conneo- 
JOQ  between  colleges  and  institutions, 
inandally  speaking.  This  spirit  of 
ndependence,  normally  commendable, 
las  resulted  in.  institntions  irresponsi- 
ile  to  the  churches  and  churches  with 
ittle  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
nstitutions.  This  has  been  lamenta- 
ile  from  the  standpoint  of  both. 
Financial  conditioni  following  the 


In  view  of  the  financial  crises  in 
our  educational  institutions  they 
were  included  in  the  Emei^eney 
Fund  and  in  the  apportionment  of 
1921.  So  far  the  r^ults  have  not 
been  over  satisfactory,  not  only  be- 
cause the  returns  have  been  meager, 
but  because  the  puzzling  questions  in- 
volved of  relative  need  and  import- 
ance of  institutions,  together  with  the 
conditions  under  which  aid  should  be 
given,  were  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
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insolvable,  while  the  churches  them- 
selves have  been  puzzled  as  to  why 
certain  ones,  if  not  most  of  the  insti- 
tutions, should  be  objects  of  their  reg- 
ular benevolences. 

Facing  these  quandaries,  the  Con- 
gregational World  Movement  re- 
quested the  Commission  on  Missions 
to  appoint  a  committee  for  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation.  This  commit- 
tee having  gone  into  the  question 
most  carefully  reported  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Council,  and  after 
careful  consideration  a  plan  was 
adopted  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  The  Congregational  Founda- 
tion for  Education.  The  action  pro- 
vides for  a  board  of  eighteen  trustees, 
one-third  pastors,  one-third  educators 
and  one-third  laymen.  The  executive 
officer  of  the  Foundation  is  to  be 
the  president,  employed  to  give  all  his 
time  to  the  Foundation. 

The  financial  operations  are  to  in- 
volve (a)  the  continuation  in  the  ap- 
portionment for  1921  and  1922  of  the 
7  per  cent  for  institutions,  to  be 
handled  by  the  Foundation;  (b)  the 
president  and  trustees  to  raise  addi- 
tional money  sufficient  to  bring  the 
current  funds  to  $500,000  annually 
during  these  two  years,  and  to  raise 
in  subsequent  years  a  like  amount  or 
more;  (c)  the  trustees  and  president 
to  plan  for  raising  an  adequate  en- 
dowment, determining  its  amount 
and  the  processes  after  consultation 
with  the  State  Conferences  so  far  as 
possible. 

The  purposes  of  the  Foundation 
are  expressed  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  on  Missions 
adopted  by  the  National  Council  at 
Los  Angeles : 

1.  To  promote  the  ideals  of  the 
churches  of  the  Congregational  fellow- 
ship through  institutions  of  secondary 
and  higher  education  which  possess  those 
ideals  and  share  in  that  fellowship. 

2.  To  make  available  the  resources  of 
our  fellowship  for  the  counsel  and  en- 
couragement of  these  institutions  in  the 
realization  of  our  common  purposes. 

8.  To  establish  a  permanent  fund,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  used  to  aia  the 


upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  these  in- 
sututions. 

4.  To  provide  an  agency  for  the  study 
of  the  edueationid  problems  of  these  in- 
stitutions and  for  the  administration  and 
distribution  of  these  funds  in  such  ways 
as  shall  best  fartiier  the  common  inter- 
ests and  ideals  of  these  institutions  and 
our  churches,  by  the  maintenance  in 
these  institutions  of  high  standards  of 
educational  efficiency  and  moral  and  re- 
ligious purpose. 

The  needs  of  our  educational  insti- 
tutions vary  from  those  of  strong 
corporations  which  yet  can  enlarge 
their  work  indefinitely  to  those  of 
missionary  institutions  which  face 
emergency,  and  even  death.  Doubt- 
less the  churches  do  not  feel  that  the 
apportionment  should  make  provi- 
sion for  the  stronger  institutions,  and 
probably  they  will  welcome  the  plan 
under  which  even  the  weaker  mis- 
sionary institutions  may  be  counseled 
and  aided  more  wisely  and  more  ade- 
quately than  could  be  done  under  the 
missionary  apportionment. 

In  the  confidence  of  this  ultimate 
success  on  a  large  scale  the  Commis- 
sion on  Iffissions  urgently  requests  the 
churches  to  look  upon  the  7  per  cent 
retained  in  the  apportionment  for 
1921  and  1922  as  one  of  the  important 
items  of  that  schedule.  Its  payment 
will  put  the  Foundation  upon  its  feet 
for  action  and  enable  it  to  meet  a  few 
of  the  more  serious  crises  in  the  lives 
of  our  weaker  institutions.  Immedi- 
ately the  moral  value  of  such  backing 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  institu- 
tions themselves  to  secure  more  sup- 
port locally,  thus  giving  opportunity 
to  the  Foundation  for  finding  itself, 
making  its  plans  and  actually  carry- 
ing out  its  purposes.  The  Commis- 
sion therefore  confidently  asks  the 
churches  to  provide  through  their  ap- 
portionment the  sum  of  $350,000  for 
the  next  year.  It  is  our  confident  ex- 
pectation that  the  Foundation  will 
henceforth  be  able  to  render  substan- 
tial assistance  and  fratemsJ  guidance 
which  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  in- 
clude these  institutions  in  the  appor- 
tionment, ezc^t  for  local  groups  of 
ohurcheSy  and  at  their  option. 


What  Aro  the  Church  Extension  Boards  ? 

^JTHE  name,  "  The  Church  Extension  Boards/'  does  not  stand  for  a  spe- 
/ 1 1  eific  corporation  but  is  a  convenience  for  designating  three  distinct  mis- 
V^  sionary  corporations  whidi  are  administered  hy  a  common  Board  of 
Directors,  with  a  common  General  Secretary  and  a  common  Treasurer.  These 
are:  The  Congregational  Sunday  School  Extension  Society,  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  and  The  Congregational  Church  Building  So- 
ciety. The  reason  for  the  common  administration  is  obvious  in  that  these  three 
organizations  have  immediately  to  do  with  the  interests  of  the  local  church. 

What  Does  the  C.  S._S.  E.  S.  Do  ? 

The  functions  of  the  C.  S.  S.  E.  S.  are  fourfold:  (a)  The  planting  of 
mission  Sunday  Schools;  (b)  The  nourishing  of  mission  and  branch  Sunday 
Schools;  (c)  The  aiding  of  Sunday  Schools  in  securing  proper  literature;  and 
(d)  Co-oi>eration  with  the  Education  Society  in  the  religious  education  pro- 
gram of  our  Church  Schools.     (See  Tabular  Report,  Page  18.) 

What  Does  the  C.  H.  M.  S.  Do  ? 

The  functions  of  the  C.  H.  M.  S.  are  fivefold :  (a)  The  organizing  of  new 
churches;  (b)  The  adding  of  weak  diurches  (see  page  29) ;  (c)  The  doctoring 
of  fflck  chiirdies;  (d)  The  burying  of  dead  churches,  including  the  winding 
up  of  affairs  of  diurches  no  longer  needed  and  the  merging  of  churches  where 
tiiere  is  overlapping;  and  (e)  The  fostering  of  all  our  churches,  that  is,  this 
Society  maintains  a  force  of  85  Superintendents,  Assistant  Superintendents, 
Gteneral  Missionaries,  Pastors-at-Large,  etc.,  who  give  their  entire  time  to  pro- 
moting the  whole  denominational  program  in  associations,  conferences  and 
local  diurehes.  The  Program  of  Evangelism,  for  example,  is  subsidized  and 
forwarded  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society  and  its  affiliated  state  and  city 
organizations.  Likewise,  anything  that  will  advance  the  work  of  the  churches 
is  of  concern  to  this  Society. 

What  Does  the  C  C.  B.  S.  Do  ? 

The  C.  C.  B.  S.  assists  churches  in  securing  adequate  church  buildings 
and  imrsonages  for  their  ministers.  This  is  done  by  making  grants  practically 
gifts  to  the  diurches  except  that  they  are  covered  by  mortgage  and  are  recov- 
erable in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  church,  and  loans  with  no  interest  or  low 
interest,  payable  in  installments  covering  usually  ten  years  on  church  biuld- 
ings  and  five  years  on  parsonages.  Incidentally,  a  multitude  of  services  is  ren- 
dered to  the  churches,  affecting  property,  such  as  proper  titles,  insurance, 
taxes,  location,  architecture,  etc. 

The  Qiuich  Extension  Boards,  then,  constitute  the  fellowship  of  all  the 
churches  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  the  churches  by  all  possible  means. 

The  Tabular  Report  on  the  following  page  will  amply  reward  minute 
study  by  those  who  are  concerned  that  the  diurches  of  the  Pilgrim  faith  should 
be  fiuthful  to  their  commission.  The  home  missionary  statistics  apply  to  home 
missionary  churches  only,  except  in  the  last  colmun  where,  aside  &om  (]!on- 
nceticat  and  Massachusetts,  the  need  for  men  applies  to  all  the  churches. 
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TABULAR  REPORT  OF  HOME  MISSIONS  IN  1920 
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California,  No.  . .  34 

California,  So.   . .  54 

Connecticut    ....  63 

Illinois   61 

Iowa 22 

Kansas  21 

Maine 69 

Massachusetts  . . .  144 

Michigan   53 

Minnesota    37 

Missouri    22 

Nebraska   16 

New  Hampshire  .  39 

New  York 73 

Ohio   35 

Rhode  Island 12 

Vermont    48 

Washington    ....  52 

Wisconsin    49 

National  Territory  540 

Total    1,444 

1919    1,437 

SUMMARY  OF  REPORT  OF  C  C  B.  S.  FOR  1920 

Grants  and  loans  paid  to  churches  in  1920 $465,726 

Appropriated  in  1920,    99  grants  amounting  to $238,137 

Appropriated  in  1920,    68  church  loans  amtg.  to 196,715 

Appropriated  in  1920,   48  parsonage  loans  amtg.  to . .     71,675 

215  grants  and  loans  amtg  to 506,527 

No.  of  applications  left  over  to  1921,  133  amounting  to 436,275 

Amount  of  loan  funds  at  work  in  churches  July  1 1,023,000 

Value  of  property  on  which  aid  paid  in  12  months 2,310,000 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORT  OF  C  S.  S.  E.  S.  FOR  1920 

Number  of  field  workers  54 

Number  of  new  mission  Sunday  Schools  organized 109 

Number  of  mission  Sunday  Schools  reorganized 37 

Number  of  Sunday  Schools  visited  by  C.  S.  S.  E.  S.  workers 2,623 

Number  of  conventions  and  conferences  participated  in 872 

Grants  of  lesson  literature  in  18  states  amounting  to 1,290 
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SOME  SAHPUES  OF  FRONTIER  WORK 

(B^  "  Frontier  "  it  meant  chiefly  the  remote  sections  of  the  states  between  the 
MissisEippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  plus  Alaska.  Thousands  of  extensive  ema- 
munities  sparsely  settled  are  without  religious  ministry  or  served  by  home  mis- 
sionary workers.    Thm  Snowy  Uoimtain  Parish  is  an  example,  etc.) 

*^HE  Snowy  Mountain  Pabish. 
/ 1 1  At  the  foot  oi  the  Snowy  Bange 
^^of  mountains  in  Central  Mon- 
tana lies  this  great  field.  The  student 
pastor  in  order  to  reach  all  of  his 
preaching  points  makes  a  round  trip 
of  sixty  mUcB  a  Sunday.  His  sched- 
ule includes  three  Sunday  Schools 
and  five  preaching  engagements,  a 
rather  fuU  program.  The  people  of 
this  region  mainly  are  dry  fanners 
and  in  spite  of  drought  are  making 
good.    At  present  the  houses  of  wor- 


a  section  of  country  taking  in  Boun- 
tiful and  Sandy,  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
Plymouth  Church  in  the  city  itsdf, 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  Mor- 
mon Temple,  and  Five  Points,  a  dis- 
trict on  the  outskirts  of  Ogden.  In 
this  fourfold  field,  Sunday  School 
and  Young  People's  activities  are  in 
session  every  Sunday,  and  many 
week-day  activities  are  also  organized. 
These  indicate  the  possibilities  all  over 
the  state  and  amid  frontier  conditions 
everywhere. 


*  SNOWY  MOUNTAIN  PHOSPKCT 


ship  are  poor  little  boxes  of  buildings 
or  1<«  cabins.  With  the  return  of 
prosperity  several  points  will  be 
ready  to  build.  The  citizens  are  in- 
telligent and  resourceful  and  will  not 
always  remain  upon  the  home  mis- 
sionary list.  Such  work  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. It  takes  a  high-grade  man 
to  serve  such  a  field,  and  he  must  be 
paid  a  living  salaiy. 

A  Message  ntoH  Utah.  One  of 
the  outstanding  opportunities  along 
Sunday  Scho(d  Extension  lines  is  in 


If  the  whole  apportionment  is  re- 
ceived, it  will  be  possible  to  add  $100 
to  each  home  missionary's  salary, 
conditioning  it  on  the  churches  served 
doubling  the  amount,  also  to  restore 
of  the  lost  workers  100  on  the  frontier 
at  a  total  outlay  of  $30,000,  The 
Sunday  School  Society  would  be  able 
to  prepare  the  way  for  these  mission- 
aries at  a  cost  of  $140  each,  and  the 
Church  Building  Society  could  aid  in 
securing  needed  buildings  at  an  aver- 
age of  $445. 


THfc  CHURCH   EXTENSION  BOARDS 

SOME  SAMPLES  OF  RURAL  WORK 


yig*-  OLLBRAN,  Colorado,  as  a  dem- 
f  1 1  onstration  parish  is  becoming 
^^  known  throughout  the  land. 
(bee  fonner  Sl^rvey,  page  30.)  The 
response  of  the  people  of  Plateau  Val- 
ley to  the  larger  program  has  been 
remarkable.  In  a  recent  financial 
canvass  it  was  discovered  thai  nearly 
everyone  within  a  radius  of  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  had  pven  something  to 
the  work.  Through  a  comity  ar- 
rangement the  Methodist  chureh  at 
Plateau  City  has  been  tamed  over  to 
Congregational  direction  as  a  part  of 
the  larger  par- 
ish for  a  definite 
period  of  years. 
The  spiritual 
-  interest  seems  to 


in  the  face  of 
the  financial 
drives.  The  par- 
ish car  with  its 
electric  gener- 
ator and  mov- 
ing picture  out- 
fit is  kept  in 
constant  use. 
During  the  sum- 
mer, a  worker 
under  the  Sun- 
day School  Bx- 


condueted  Sun- 
day Schools  in 

the  outlying  regions,  successfully  di- 
rected the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  as- 
sisted in  other  forms  of  Bible  study, 
recreation,  the  putting  on  of  pa- 
geants, etc. 

The  first  unit  of  the  parisli  house 
will  be  ready  this  fall,  providing  rest 
rooms,  kitchen,  dining  room  and  olher 
forms  of  social  service. 

In  Alabama,  a  state  six  and  one- 
quarter  times  larger  than  Massachu- 
setls,  and  entirely  rural,  Thorsby 
stands  for  communitj'  building,  with 
a  program  of  religious  and  educa- 
tional ideals.  The  town  itself,  with 
a  population  of  about  600,  is  located 
geographically  in  the  center  of  the 


state  and  eonstitnttt  the  hub  of  Con- 
gregational activitieB  in  Alabama, 
where  within  an  area  of  52,000  square 
miles  there  are  sixty  Congregational 
churches  with  about  three  thousand 
membiers  and  two  thousand  Sunday 
School  pupils.  Thorsby  has  become 
one  of  ^e  "  Larger  Parish  Centers," 
and  the  Thorsby  Institute  has  de- 
veloped into  The  Alabama  Religious 
and  Educational  Institute,  with  a 
state-wide  program.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Congregational 
Church  Extension  Boards,  with  its 
expanded  pro- 
gram, it  stands 
for  concrete 
demonstratio  n  s 
of  the  greater 
posobilitiea  of 
commnnity  life 
and  develop- 
ment, with  the 
church  as  the 
center.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pas- 
toral leadership 
and  Institute 
faculty,  a  Sun- 
day School  Ex- 
tension worker 
has .  been  ap- 
pointed whose 
taslc  is  that  of 
developing  Sun- 
day Schools. 
The  Director  of  Sural  Work  has  for 
his  function  the  initiating  of  demon- 
stration parishes  similar  to  Collhran 
and  Thorsby.  For  forty-eight  states 
we  have  just  one  specialist  in  this  de- 
partment. If  the  full  apportionment 
is  provided,  it  will  be  possible  to  place 
three  more  at  a  coat  of  $15,000.  The 
full  budget  will  also  allow  us  to  re- 
store 100  of  the  missionaries  dis- 
missed, at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The 
Sunday  School  Society  would  be 
able  to  prepare  the  way  for  these 
missionaries  at  a  cost  of  $140  each  and  ' 
the  Church  Building  Society  could  aiti 
in  securing  needed  buildings  at  an  av-  i 
erage  of  $445. 


THOBBBT    lABOBS    PABISB 
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SOME  SAMPLES  OF  FOREIGN-SPEAKING  WORK 


J  T  is  an  anxious  moment  for  the 
immigrant  who  lands  at  Ellis 
Island.  Home  missionary  ac- 
tivities begin  at  this  point  where  we 
are  supporting  a  social  worker  who 
seeks  to  render  all  possible  service  as 
the     newcomer 


enters  the  United 
States.  Throng 
twenty  natiou&Q- 
ties  we  are  now 
working  in  every 
part  of  the  land. 
Varions  groups 
look  naturally  to 
the  Coognga* 
tional  church  for 
leadership.  It  is 
a  problem  of  rais- 
ing np  leadership 
within  the  va- 
rions gronps,  of  . 
erecting  houses  of 
worship,  and  of 
assisting  in  the 
salaries  of  minis- 
ters. It  is  pa- 
thetic to  witness 
the  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation o  f 
those  who  are 
helped  by  the  Society. 

As  a  sample  of  the  work  with  the 
twenty  nationalities  listed  below, 
study  the  record  of  the  German 
churches,  largely  German-Russian,  aa 
given  in  the  last  Year  Book.  Total 
churches,  244;  members,  17,657 ; 
Young  People's  Societies,  3,495;  ad- 
ditions, confession,  1,823;  by  letter, 
624;   total,   2,477;   removed.   1,443— 


1,004  gain ;  total  benevolences  through 
missionary  societies,  $20,221 ;  I^- 
grim  Memorial,  $1,164 ;  other  Congre- 
gational gifts,  $17,877;  undenomina- 
tional offerings  reported,  $28,948; 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Federa- 
tion, $605;  grand 
total,  $68,815. 

Iioveland,  Col- 
orado, may  be 
taken  as  a  typical 
German  -  Bossian 
church.  It  was 
organized  i  n 
1901,  with  twen- 
ty-five members, 
the  first  church 
erected  in  1905,' 
the  second  in 
19  15,  seating 
about  1,200  peo- 
ple, the  church 
property,  valued 
at  pre-war  prices 
at  $20,000,  could 
not  be  duplicated 
for  $60,000;  total 
membership,  378 ; 
AN  ANXIOUS  uoMBNT  totsl  beuevolence 

1920,  $1,893. 
The  entire  apportionment  would 
enable  us  to  return  to  service  about 
forty  foreign-speaking  workers  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $10,000.  The  Sunday 
School  Society  would  be  able  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  these  miasionaries 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $140  each 
and  the  Church  Building  Society 
could  aid  in  securing  needed  build- 
ings at  an  average  of  $445. 


Armenian  ... 

Chinese 

Dano-Norwegi 

FOREIGN-SPEAKING  MISSIONS— 1920 

19      Polish  

1       Portuguese  

4      Slovak 

I      Spanish 

1 
2 
10 
14 

Swede  

Syrian  

4S 
1 

French 

German 

Greek 

4 

89 

3 

Total 

304 

Italian 

22 
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SOME  SAMPLES  OF  CITY  WORK 


-^(^ARLY  home  missionary  work 
mm  was  exclusivdy  for  frontier 
!t^  &nd  rural  places.  Bat  Amer- 
ica has  come  to  be  a  country  of  cities. 
More  than  half  onr  population  are 
city  dwellers. 

Tlie  city  is  a  home  missionary 
field.  It  calls  for  heroic  service  and 
large  initial  expenditure.  The  de- 
nomination which  does  not  broaden 
its  base  in  the  populous  and  resounje- 
ful  cities  is  certain  to  deteriorate. 

The  Extension  Boards  now  have  a 
Director  of  City  Work,  Bev.  L.  H. 


fifty,  are  organized.  The 
plant  ia  worth  $100,000.  It  was  se- 
cured by  grants  and  loans  from  the 
Church  Building  Society. 

This  is  the  only  church  in  the  com- 
munity. The  hearty  co-<^eration  of 
the  tourist  colony  as  well  as  of  per- 
manent residents  is  enlisted.  There 
will  need  to  be  no  permanent  outlay 
of  misBiooary  money. 

Another  city  development  of  dif- 
ferent character  but  of  argent  im- 
portance is  in  Canton,  Ohio,  where  we 
have  a  church  of  more  than  800  mem- 


ICAUt  BBACB,  FI^  ABCHITDCT8-  PI.AN 


Royce,  whose  whole  time  is  given  to 
starting  and  developing  churches  in 
our  city  centers. 

Mr.  Royce  has  lately  concentrated 
his  attention  upon  a  growing  suburb 
of  Miami,  Florida.  A  long  peninsula 
across  Biscayne  Bay  is  the  ocean 
front  of  the  city.  It  is  rapidly  being 
settled.  A  fine  Spanish  Mission 
church  was  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  hundreds  of  people  there.  The 
auditorium  and  parsonage  are  al- 
ready completed.  A  church  of  32 
charter  members,  a  Sunday  School  of 
12-5,  and  a  Woman's  Association  of 


bers,  representii^  500  families.  It  is 
in  a  teeming  mannfactnrins  center. 
They  have  built  for  commonity  ser- 
vice. They  provide  for  physical,  so- 
cial and  '  recreational  needs.  The 
church  plant  is  valued  at  $250,000. 
The  Church  Building  Society  has 
given  generous  aid  with  grants  and 
loans. 

Other  city  cases  of  extreme  ni^ency 
calling  for  exceptional  aid  are  Han- 
cock, Michigan,  which  in  sixty  years 
has  sent  to  our  benevolent  societies 
$47,000  and  is  now  caught  in  its 
buildin^g  crisis  by  a  labor  upset  which 
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cripples  it;  Wichita,  Kansas,  United 
Chorcli,  which  has  in  hand  a  new 
bailding  to  cost  $130,000  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary needs;  two  churches  in 
Greater  New  York  to  care  for  the 
tlionsands  of  Negroes  of  the  recent 
migration;  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
irttere  Pilgrim  Church  is  struggling 
to  secure  a  $60,000  plant. 

For  the  entire  country,  with  more 
than  a  hundred  great  cities,  we  have 
onl7  one  man  for  this  important  city 
w(^.        The      full     apportionment 


would  permit  us  to  employ  three 
more  city  specialists  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000  for  salary  and  expenses. 
It  would  also  permit  us  to  restore  to 
service  100  city  missionaries,  one  to 
each  of  100  cities.  The  cost  would 
be  about  $30,000.  The  Sunday 
School  Society  could  prepare  the  way 
for  them  at  s  cost  of  $140  each ;  the 
Church  Building  Society  could  aid  in 
securing  baildings  at  an  average  of 
$445  or  ten  times  that  amount  for 
one-tenth  of  them. 


CANTON,  o..  mer  conokbgational  chcbch 
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SOME  SAMPLES  OF  WORE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTERS 

distant  from  the  nearest  church.  Aii' 
other  is  served  by  two  little  churches 
with  less  than  forty  members  each,  with 
buildings  so  small  and  so  badly  located 
that  they  are  almost  useless.  There  an 
many    student    communities    without    a 


m 


kNE  of  the  most  Edgtiifieant  de- 
1  velopmcnts  of  recent  Ameriean 
life  is  the  rapid  growth  of  tax- 
supported  institations  of  higher  eda- 
cation.  Tliere  are  now  over  250  such 
institutions,  including  universities, 
agricultural  and  technical  schools, 
with  state  nonnal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Frequently  these  great  institu- 
tions are  located  in  small  conunusi- 
ties  whose  resources  are  wholly  inade- 
quate to  meet  their  religious  needs.  To 
quote  the  I.  W.  M.  Survey: 

"  Many  surprising  conditions  are  be- 
ing disclosed.  A  few  instances  will  illus- 
trate. One  state  college  with  2,000 
students  during  the  twelve  months  is  in 
a  small  community  with  but  one  church 
whose  building  will  not  seat  more 
than  260  people.     Another  is  five  miles 


The  local  communities  are  not  only 
unable  to  provide  the  reli^pos  care 
for  such  institutions,  but  it  is  not 
their  exclusive  responsibility.  As  the 
students  come  from  all  over  a  state  or 
from  all  states,  so  the  responsibilitj' 
for  adequate  r^igions  equipment  and 
service  should  be  shared  by  the  state 
and  national  religious  organizations. 
Take  as  an  example  the  opportunities 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Btichigan. 


A.M.3tl 
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Bat  little  imaginati<m  is  ptconmry 

to  be  gripped  by  such  a  sitaaticin. 
Ri^t  at  the  main  entrance  from  the 
city,  Barronnded  by  10,000  alert  stu- 
denta  from  everywhere  and  going 
back  to  eveiywhere  to  be  leaders  in 
all  phases  of  haman  life,  what  a 
atretic  opportonity  to  mold  the 
world!  Bat,  although  the  state  ap- 
propriated at  the  single  session  of 
1920  $4,800,000  for  buildings  and 
equipment,  the  charch,  built  forty- 
Dine  years  ago,  toms  stndents  away 
Kgalarly  for  want  of  room  and  has 
no  eqoipment  for  work  among  stn- 
dents. It  is  too  mnch  te  ask  thai  a 
amall  community  should  assume  this 
service  unaided.  The  local  church  is 
willing  to  do  its  beat.  It  has  plans 
for  bmlding  operations.  Certainly  it 
wonld  not  be  too  much  to  ask  that 
over  and  above  normal  assistance 
that  church  should  have  the  bacldng 
of  the  Building  Society  for  (25,000 
at  the  very  lowest.  The  fall  appor- 
tionment would  make  this  possible  for 
Hichigsn  one  year,  and  for  some 
other  state  each  year.  It  seems  too 
little  to  ask  when  we  consider  that  in 
the  student  bodies  of  to-day  are  found 
the  world's  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Or  we  may  turn  to  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Collies.  We  migbt  as  well 
stay  in  Michigan  for  this  sample  also. 
At  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  is  located 
the  State  Agricultural  Collie.  It  is 
a  typical  case  of  the  small  town  with 
the  comparatively  lai^e  institution 
calling  for  service  beyoud  its  resources 
and  centering  responsibility  there 
that  is  denomination  wide. 
Here  is  a  clear  field  with  no  over- 


lapping. Population  3,000 ;  enrollment 
1,500;  only  one  church,  with  other  de- 
nominationa  anisting  in  student  work. 
Here  is  a  strategic  opportnnity;  a 
procession  of  youth  determining  their 
futures;  charch  members  to  be  kept 
close  to  church  work,  and  others  won 
to  the  church ;  possible  recruits  to  be 
won  for  the  mral  ministry  that  will 
do  the  job;  a  supply  of  agricultural 
missionaries  for  all  the  fields  of  the 
American  Board  in  China,  India,  Af- 
rica, the  Balkans,  etc.,  if  properly 
cultivated. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  for  a 
combination  of  four  denominations. 
If  this  is  not  feasible  doubtless  the 
present  plan  will  continue  with  three 
other  bodies  assiBting  in  maintaining 
a  student  pastor  and  other  workers. 
To  make  good  there  ahonld  be  a  plant 
costing  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 
The  town  is  devoted  to  the  work  and 
can  possibly  provide  half  of  the 
amount.  The  churches  of  the  state 
will  co-operate.  The  ordinary  grant 
for  a  town  of  3,000  from  the  Build- 
ing Society  would  not  exceed  $5,000. 
Five  times  that  amount  would  be  too 
little  for  the  challenge  here  where 
work  is  for  students  who  cannot 
build  church  buildings  but  who  can 
build  the  Kingdom  of  Qod.  To  make 
a  grant  of  $25,000  would  cut  off  from 
aid  ten  average  churches  of  the  80 
now  on  the  waiting  list.  We  need 
such  grants  for  perhaps  50  such  op- 
portunities, but  unless  the  additional 
money  required  is  given,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  meet  such  strategic  oppor- 
tunities. Onr  churches  will  surely 
heed  such  a  call. 


® 
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SOME  SAMPLES  OF  NEGRO  WORK 

HE  Negroes  of  the  North,  is  calling  for  a  staff  to  meet  the  largest 
mostly  migrants,  present  a  single  opportunity  of  the  country.  De- 
great    unmet    missionary  op-      troit,  the  major  snecess  of  the  year,has 

grown  from  twen- 
ty-five to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty 
members,  has  a 
plant  worth  $23,- 
000  against  noth- 
ing a  year  ago, 
has  two  workers, 
a  community  pro- 
gram, including  a 
home  for  working 
girls,  club  rooms 
for  boys,  work 
for  unemployed 
women,  motion 
pictures.  This 
group  of 
diarches  is  hand- 
ic^ped,  not  by  a 
lack  of  leaders  of 
training  and 
vision,  but  for 
equipment  equal 
to  the  oppor- 
tunity. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Kingsley,  as  Director  of 
work  among  Negroes  in  the  North, 
has  responded  to  calls  from  churches 
and  groups  in  Boston,  New  Tork, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and 
other  cities.  He  started  Plymouth 
Church  at  Detroit 
and  assisted  in 
getting  Dr.  Gar- 
ner to  come  to 
New  York.  He 
cannot  begin  to 
respond    to    the 


portunity.  The 
exodns,  the  de- 
pression— t  hen 
what  1  Problems 
by  the  score,  of 
adjustment,  so- 
ci^,  pobtical,  re- 
ligious, economic. 
Numbers  re- 
turned South, 
but  many  still 
come  North,  evi- 
dently here  to 
stay.  They 
spread  out  and 
settle  down.  Thus 
the  race  problem 
i  s  permanently 
nationalized. 

What  are  our 
churches  doing } 
The  Negro  De- 
partment of  the 
Home  Missionary 
Society      is      in 

touch  with  the  constitaency  where  the 
opportunity  is  great,  advising  and  co- 
operating. 

Out  of  thirty  Negro  churches,  two 
are  new,  four  are  yet  unrecognized, 
and  there  is  a  call  for  six  more  at 
the  very  least. 
They  lead  in  so- 
cial service.  At 
Springfield,  Dr. 
DeBerry  has  the 
most  extensive 
plant  in  America, 
employing  eleven 
workers.  In 
Brook  lyn,  Dr. 
Proctor  is  pro- 
jecting a  great 
successful  pro- 
gram.     New 

Haven  and  Hart-  officebs  of  pltmootb  church 

ford     have     two 

workers  each.  Chicago  and  Cleveland  His  services  arc  exceedingly  valuable 
are  adding  social  workers.  The  new  as  an  interpreter  of  present  condi- 
work  under  Dr.  Gamer  in  New  York      tions  as  well  as  a  superintendent. 


urgent  calls  for 
his  services.  He 
is  equally  at 
home  in  churches, 
conferences, 
among  groups  of 
laborers  in  street 
meetings  or  dis- 
gronps. 
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WHAT  DO  WE  NEED  IN  CHURCH  EXTENSIQN? 

1.  Men.  We  need  more  men,  but  especially  stronger  men.  Ministers 
themselves  are  foremost  in  confirming  this  statement.  Doubtless,  about  one- 
half  of  our  ministers  do  not  have  regular  college  and  seminary  training.  We 
hasten  to  say  that  education  cannot  replace  piety,  and  hasten  again  to  insist 
that  piety  cannot  make  good  the  want  of  education.    Both  are  essential. 

By  last  year's  Year  Book,  of  5,924  churches,  1,331  were  pastorless. 

There  are  650  fewer  pastors  serving  churches  than  in  1914;  93  were 
ordained  in  1920 ;  139  died.    Many  were  diverted  to  other  callings. 

The  Extension  Boards  are  seeking  (1)  a  grading  up  of  our  work  all 
along  the  line ;  (2)  to  see  that  every  minister  has  a  man's  job ;  (3)  the  elimina- 
tion of  overchurching;  (4)  the  proper  development  of  the  individual  field; 
(5)  an  adequate  support  for  every  minister  (See  page  28). 

The  Home  Missionary  Society  appeals  for  five  bands  of  young  men  to  go 
out  under  guarantee  of  at  least  $1,500  and  house,  or  equivalent,  with  automo- 
bile where  necessary:  a  Rocky  Mountain  Band;  a  Montana  Band;  an  Okla- 
homa Band;  a  Washington  Band;  and  a  Dixie  Band,  each  of  five  strong  men. 

2.  Money.  Money  needs  are  expressed  at  the  minimum  in  the  full  appor- 
tionment ;  there  is  no  overload.  The  increase  of  salaries  is  imperative.  70  per 
cent  of  missionary  pastors  have  less  than  $1,500  per  year;  28  per  cent  are 
under  $1,000.  The  full  apportionment  would  make  it  possible  to  add  on  an 
average  $100  to  each  home  missionary  salary,  requiring  the  churches  served 
to  do  at  least  as  much,  and  to  promote  salary  increases  for  all  pastors. 

The  restoration  of  the  force  to  its  full  quota  is  the  second  essential. 
We  have  dropped  344  missionaries  since  1914.  There  are  562  fewer  home  mis- 
sionary stations  than  in  1916 ;  27,485  fewer  pupils  in  home  missionary  Sunday 
Schools,  and  the  average  cost  for  a  year's  labor  is  70  per  cent  higher.  Here 
the  church's  nerve  of  growth  is  cut. 

Better  building  equipment  is  the  third  challenge.  Compare  the  rapid 
advance  in  business  and  public  buildings  with  that  in  church  construction; 
note  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  churches  are  handicapped  by  inadequate 
building  facilities,  and  realize  that  not  to  speed  up  our  building  construction 
is  to  tie  the  hands,  especially  of  the  pastors.    That  way  lies  failure. 

Sunday  School  extension  we  have  been  playing  with.  Think  of  a  great 
nation-wide  denomination  spending  less  than  $100,000  annually  on  extending 
the  Sunday  School,  when  two-thirds  of  our  Protestant  children  and  youth 
Eire  without  reUgious  education  I    We  ask  that  it  be  increased  to  $125,000. 

What  was  done  with  the  money  is  the  natural  question  asked.  One 
is  told  that  in  two  years  home  missionary  contributions  have  increased  86  per 
cent,  and  the  others  comparably.  (1)  Unescapable  expenses  were  met — 
rents,  travel,  printing,  promotion,  all  increased  unavoidably.  (2)  Toward 
restoring  the  351  missionaries  dropped  since  1914,  7  additional  men  were  put 
at  work.  (3)  The  major  portion  of  the  money  went  to  increase  low  salaries. 
So  nearly  as  can  be  gathered  from  twenty  treasuries  this  has  amounted  to 
about  $150,000,  or  an  average  increase  per  pastor  of  something  over  $100. 
(4)  Building  grants  have  averaged  $792  higher  than  in  1919,  an  aggregate  in- 
crease of  $78,408.  With  the  Sunday  School  Extension  Society  it  has  meant 
better  salaries  for  the  field  force  and  the  employment  of  twenty  college  stu- 
dents for  summer  work. 

The  askings  therefore  for  new  money  are : 

For  the  Home  Missionary  Society  to  restore  844  workers  to  the  force ....  $134,660 

[nerease  in  pastors'  salaries  233,000 

Services  outhned  in  Survey  of  the  Sunday  School  Extension  Society 47,624 

Building  Society,  toward  meeting  the  tremendous  building  demands 178,000 
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PASTORS'   SALARIES 

^9^  VERT  able-bodied  pastor  should  receive  at  least  $1,500  and  parsonage. 
lIK'    The  following  table  is  a  study  of  salaries  from  this  standpoint.    Tkt 
>W  order  followed  is  that  of  percentages  below  the  minimum.    Districts  are 
those  of  superintendents'  areas.    (See  notes  for  states.) 


1920  SalariM  by  Statas  and  Superintandancy  DbtricU 


AOdDlsts. 

Missouri 

Kansas 

aRocky  Mnt 

[Ihode  Island .... 

Iowa 

^Middle  Atlantic . 

Minnesota 

Illinois 

California,  8 

f  South  western .  . . 
fiCentral  South . . . 

Indiana 

iXebraska 

Ohio 

New  York 

California,  N 

Wisconsin 

Massachusetts.  .  . 

Connecticut 

Washington 

South  Dakota. .  . . 

Michigan 

Oregon,  Idaho..  . . 

North  Dakota 

Vermont 

Montana 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. . 

Hawaii 

^Southeastern  . .  . . 
/Colored 

Totals 


«!••• 


4: 

7' 
7- 
6 
27 
20 
24 
39 
15 
1 
6 
2 
13 
50 
52 
10 
41 
76 
55 
33 
21 
40 
12 
21 
31 
26 
79 
47 
46 
60 
55 


10% 

9% 
10% 
18% 
13% 
18% 
17% 
15% 
15% 
■  8% 
13% 
-  8% 
10% 
27% 
21% 
12% 
25% 
15% 
20% 
29% 
20% 
24% 
10% 
32% 
20% 
45% 
48% 
30% 
65% 
66% 
75% 


932=23% 


— 14M 


7-17% 
19=26% 
18=25% 

6  =  18% 
50  =  24% 
23=21% 

34  =  24% 
63=24% 
23=24% 

3-26% 
14=31% 

8=33% 
43=33% 

35  =  19% 
69=28% 
29=36% 
37=23% 

172  =  34% 
80=30% 
23=20% 
32=31% 
61=31% 
24  =  39% 

19  =  297o 
70  =  46% 
14=24% 
33=20% 
68  =  43% 
9  =  13% 

15  =  16% 

16  =  22% 

1137  =  28%> 


«liM 


12=28% 
30  =  40% 
22  =  30% 

9=28% 
65=32% 
31=28% 
42=29% 
72=28% 
36»36% 

4=33% 
12=27% 

6=26% 
50=39% 
39=21% 
47  =  19% 
25=30% 
38=23% 
104=20% 
68=25% 
36=32% 
39  =  38% 
43=22% 
14=23% 
15=22% 
34=22% 

10  =  17% 

31=19% 

22  =  14% 

6=  9% 

7=  8% 
^=  3% 

971=24% 


13 

15 

17 

8 

54 

19 

31 

57 

11 

2 

7 

4 

18 

36 

43 

10 

36 

84 

51 

17 

9 

29 

9 

10 

13 

6 

•15 

12 

6 

4 

0 


31% 
=20% 
23% 
=24% 
26% 
=  17% 
=22% 
22% 

'11% 

'17% 

16% 

17% 

14% 

19% 
18% 

=  12% 
22% 

=  16% 

15% 

15% 

=  9% 

15% 

^^^ 
15% 

=  9% 

10% 

•  9% 

=  8% 

=  9% 

=  5% 

=  0% 


636  =  16% 


6  =  14% 
4=  5% 
9  =  12% 
4  =  12% 

11=  5% 

18  =  16% 

11=  8% 

30  =  11% 

14-14% 

2  =  17% 

6  =  13% 

4  =  17% 

5=  4% 

26 -=14% 

34  =  14% 

8  =  10% 

11=  7% 

77  =  15% 

27  =  10% 

5=  4% 

2=  2% 

15=  8% 

3=  5% 

1=  2% 

4=  3% 

2=  4% 

6=  4% 

8=  5% 

3=  4% 

5=  5% 

_0=  0% 

361=  9% 


26% 
34% 
34% 
36% 
37% 
39% 
40% 
40% 
40% 
40% 

«% 
42% 

43% 
45% 

46% 

48% 
48% 
48% 
50% 
50% 
51% 

55% 

58% 

61% 
66% 
70% 
72% 
73% 
78% 
84% 
97% 

51% 


We  are  Gaining. — ^We  added  $600,000  to  pastors'  salaries  last  year.  The  a^rer- 
age  salary  in  1920  was  11.8%  higher  than  in  1919  and  459^  above  1916.  In  1919. 
68%  fell  below  tbe  $1,500  minimum,  and  29%  below  $1,000,  as  compared  with 
51%  and  23%  in  1920. 

Much  Remains  To  Do. — Over  half  of  our  pastors  are  without  a  living:  wase, 
23%  receive  less  than  $1,000.  The  average  salary  is  $1,600.  $1,400,000  shonldu 
added  to  salaries  at  once. 

We  Have  a  Plan. — A  definite,  persistent  campaign  is  on  to  stimulate  churches 
to  increase  salaries.  $700,000  is  needed  to  lift  low  salaries  to  the  $1,500  xninimam. 
Another  $700,000  should  be  added  to  salaries  now  above  the  minimum,  but  still  in- 
adequate. The  C.  H.  M,  S,  asks  for  $2SSfi00  to  aid  weak  churches  on  condition  that 
they  provide  the  other  two-thirds. 

Sfyt^.^Rocky  Mountain;  Col.,  Utah,  Wyo.  hMiddle  Attantie;  D.  C.  Md..  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Va.,  W.  Va. 
cFouthtrc9t :  AiTi.,  N.  M.  dCentral  South;  Ark.,  La..  Okla.,  Tex.  €8outhea9t;  Ala..  IHa,,  Ga.. 
Ky.,  M!«s.,  N.  C,  8.  C,  Tenn.    Wolwrtd  OonveHtiont;  Ala.,  Oa.,  La.,  N.  C,  8.  C,  Tenn., 
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J7HAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF  THE  NEEDS  WERE  NOT  MET? 


^^^  O  one  can  give  categorical  word  as  to  what  will  happen  in  a  world  in 
JJVj  which  Divine  Providence  rules.  But  speaking  from  the  standpoint 
J^^  of  human  observation,  three  things  would  seem  to  be  expected  from 
tailore  in  this  particular. 

I.  The  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  would  deteriorate.  Church  exten- 
sion work  has  to  do  with  the  beginning  and  continuing  life  of  the  churches. 
En  its  strength  the  churches  are  strong,  in  its  weakness  the  churches  are 
Mreak.  A  survey  is  a  diagnosis  discovering  weak  spots.  We  note  three  symp- 
toms demanding  attention:  (a)  A  certain  element  of  weakness  which  calls 
for  vigorous  extension  work.  61  per  cent  of  our  churches  report  100  members 
or  less ;  38  per  cent  report  50  members  or  less ;  44  per  cent  fail  to  report  any 
additions  on  confession ;  14  per  cent  of  our  membership  is  on  the  absentee  list ; 
three  times  as  many  members  are  dropped  as  are  taken  from  our  roll  by 
death,  (b)  The  loss  of  churches,  96  churches  were  dropped  from  our  list  in 
1920 ;  61  new  churches  were  organized — a  net  loss  of  35.  The  record  for  five 
years  is:  in  1915,  6,103  churches;  in  1916,  6,089;  in  1917,  6,050;  in  1918, 
6,019 ;  in  1919,  5,959 ;  in  1920,  5,924— a  loss  of  179.  Had  we  maintained  the 
average  addition  of  new  churches  before  1914,  that  is,  139  per  year,  we  should 
have  shown  a  net  gain  of  73,  a  difference  of  252.  (c)  Relative  loss  of  mem- 
hers.  The  Protestant  gain  in  the  census  decade  amounted  to  23.4  per  cent. 
The  Congregational  gain  9.2  per  cent,  two-fifths  that  of  the  Protestant 
churches  as  a  whole.  The  gain  in  population  was  14.9  per  cent  against  our 
9.2  per  cent,  or  less  than  two-thirds  as  fast  as  the  population. 

These  figures  are  not  recorded  as  the  whining  of  the  pessimist,  but  as 
facing  the  facts  squarely,  in  confidence  that  the  appeal  for  church  extension 
work  will  make  it  possible  to  recover  our  position  in  the  column  of  advance. 
In  this  we  have  occasion  for  courage  in  the  fact  that  1920  saw  the  largest  num- 
ber of  accessions  in  our  history  and  a  net  gain  of  1.35  per  cent,  restoring  the 
Congregational  churches  to  an  average  increase  equal  to  that  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  Given  adeqiiate  resources  in  men  and  money  the  Church 
Extension  Boards  can  and  vHll  convert  retrogression  into  procession. 

a.  We  should  lose  our  spiritual  life.  No  individual,  church  or  denomi- 
nation can  hope  to  retain  spiritual  life  while  facing  religious  obligations  and 
opportunities  without  concern  and  without  endeavor.  That  the  Congrega- 
tional Christians  of  America  should  have  no  concern  about  their  obligations 
is  beyond  thought.  Moreover,  the  pages  of  this  Survey  make  evident  that 
the  concern  is  vital  and  the  determination  to  meet  the  case  strongly  is  firm. 

3.  Christ's  Kingdom  would  recede.  True,  the  Lord  Qod  may  deal  with 
other  forces.  The  fact  is  ultimate,  however,  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
if  we  fail  to  meet  the  present  opportunities  the  Elngdom.of  Heaven  will  fail. 

The  fundamental  chfdlenge  to  American  Christians  who  believe  in  the 
redeeming  power  of  Jesus  Chrwt  is  the  fact  that  of  our  Protestant  population 
old  enou^  to  consider  church  membership,  there  are  two  who  are  not  members 
to  one  who  is,  and  that  of  those  imder  twenty-five  years  of  age,  there  are  two 
not  in  Sunday  School  to  one  who  is.  All  the  churches  deal  with  this  situation, 
but  Church  Extension  forces  are  their  shock  troops  for  advance. 

The  budgets  on  tiie  following  page  show  the  money  needed  for  reinforce- 
ments that  mil  surely  turn  retreat  or  mere  holding  on  into  victory  and 
progress.  They  are  based  on  the  continuation  of  the  amount  of  work  done 
last  year  at  tiie  same  cost,  with  additional  items  specifically  noted  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  making  up  the  contingent  budget  which  cannot  be  appropriated 
until  the  mon^  is  assured. 
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HOME   MISSIONARY 


National  Society $890,128 

Cal.    No 17^7 

Cal.    So 29,676 

ConiL  45,902 

IlL    38,868 

Iowa  20,277 

Kans 14,686 

Maine 20,922 

Mass 94,860 

Mich 29,086 

Minn 41,810 

Mo 8,896 

Neb 16,410 

N.  H 16,882 

N.  Y 42,161 

Ohio   16,878 

R.  1 6,687 

Vt   17,801 

Wash 20,692 

Wis 26,862 


fY  BUDGET  FOR  1922 


$410,964 
18,686 
19,871 
46,902 
22,926 
16,667 
14314 
20,763 
97,626 
26,827 
38,699 

8,487 
14478 
14,261 
36,678 
18,469 

6,603 

20,622 

21,238 

20,007 

130,264 


$423,698 
26,570 
20,101 
39,460 
34,360 
25,000 
15,580 
22,840 

107,529 
29,410 
42,457 
13,165 
15,920 
18,100 
40,345 
20,316 
6,415 
25,612 
25,500 
22,000 

143,280 


$547,774 
27^)00 
25,000 
50,000 
35,000 
25,000 
19,000 
27,000 

125,000 
80,000 
43,000 
13,000 
18,000 
18,500 
48,000 
24,000 
7,000 
26,500 
28,500 
26.000 

169,000 


Total  $1,086,716    $1,027,066    $1,117,608     $1,882,274 

Less  Income  from  Investments,  Legacies,  etc 832,274 


Contributions  needed $1,000,000 

{Of  the  total  budget,  for  N.  Y.  office  and  national  field  work:  1920,  $92,866; 
cun^ent  budget,  $86,950.) 
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Y  BUDGET  FOR  1922 


CHURCH  BUILDING 


New  York  Office  and  National  Field  Work $74,018 

District  and  department  field  work 16,613 

Property  upkeep,  taxes,  leeal  fees 6,006 

Grants  and  loans  to  churches 467,944 


Total $564,481 

(Current  C,  C.  B,  S.  Budget  about  $600,000.) 

Less  estimated  income: 

Repaid  loans  and  grants $185,000 

Property  sales 38,000 

Legacies,  interest,  etc 65,000 


$44,200 

190,000 

6,000 

633300 

$703,000 


Total $278,000        $278,000 


win 


Contributions  needed $425,000 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  EXTENSION 

FOR  1922 


BUDGET 


New  York  Office  and  National  Field  Work $22,855 

Missionary  Service  of  National  Office 38,414 

Missionary  Service  of  Cooperating  States .•     15,694 

Grants  of  Literature 1,291 

Survey  items  contingent  on  receipts 


$19426 

61,590 

25,200 

2,400 

16,384 


Total $78,254        $125,000 

{Current  C.  S,  S.  E.  S.  budget,  $118,194.) 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BOARD 

OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


^JTHE  work  of  this  Board  is  to  aid 
/■I  Congregational  ministers  re- 
V^  tired  from  service,  widows  of 
ministers  and  orphaned  children  of 
ministers  who  are  too  young  for  self • 
support.  Fourteen  State  Belief  So- 
cieties co-operate  in  tiiis  task.  Grants 
are  made  on  the  ground  of  service  ren- 
dered and  to  meet  the  disasters  of 
life,  poverty,  sickness  and  sudden 
death. 

The  Year  1920 

The  National  Society  received  from 
gifts  and  other  incidental  sources, 
$74,349.15  (besides  $6,712.67  from 
State  Societies) ;  from  interest  on  en- 
dowment, $60,129.97,  and  from  lega- 
cies, to  be  added  to  endowment,  $15,- 
635.73.  $92,058.53  was  paid  to  383 
grantees  and  $19,571.24  to  State 
Societies  for  distribution  by  them. 

The  State  Societies  received  $24,- 
045.87  from  contributions  (in  addi- 
tion to  $19,571.24  from  the  National 
Society);  $21,607.48  from  invest- 
ments, and  $3,729.90  from  lega- 
cies. $53,843.56  was  paid  to  287 
grantees  and  $6,712.67  to  the  National 
Society. 

A  study  of  these  figures  shows  how 
meager  are  our  pensions  to  life-long 
servants  of  the  churches.  Surely  none 
will  argue  that  our  askings  under  the 
$5,000,000  apportionment  are  extrav- 
agant. 

The  National  and  State  Societies 
therefore  disbursed  $145,902.09  to  670 
pensioners,  representing  upwards  of 
1,000  persons. 

Multiplying  Appeals 

The  day  (August  10)  that  this  page 
is  prepared,  the  mail  brings  the  fol- 
lowing applications : 

1.  Prom  Vermont.  For  one  of  the 
most  beloved  ministers,  retiring  from 
a  pastorate  of  38  years  at  the  age  of 


85,  having  completed  56  years  in  the 
active  ministry. 

2.  From  Illinois.  For  the  widow  of 
a  former  ofScer  of  the  National  Cioun- 
cil,  left  with  three  young  children, 
who  has  sought  heroically  to  support 
herself  and  her  little  ones  by  teach- 
ing school. 

3.  From  South  Dakota.  For  a  man 
75  years  of  age,  retiring  after  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  service. 

4.  From  California.  For  a  faithful 
minister  and  his  wife  that  their 
meager  grant  of  $150  should  be 
doubled. 

5.  From  Washington.  For  cloth- 
ing for  a  man  76  years  of  age  and  his 
wife,  72  years. 

Imperative  and  Increasing  Obligation 

The  Board's  full  apportionment  in 
1922  would  add  approximately  20  per 
cent  to  its  present  income,  exclusive 
of  legacies.  As  the  endowment  far 
more  than  covers  all  expenses,  this 
entire  increase  would  go  to  meet  new 
applications;  to  enlarge  the  present 
inadequate  grants;  and  to  enable  the 
Board  to  make  a  beginning  of  the 
proposed  **  Service  Pensions  "  to  all 
retired  ministers  deprived  of  the  rea- 
sonable comforts  of  age,  not  as  relief 
from  destitution,  but  as  a  tribute  of 
esteem  for  noble  service,  rendered 
with  such  slight  return  as  to  leave 
old  age  unguarded.  Applications 
pending  today,  if  granted,  would 
threaten  a  deficit  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Moreover,  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants is  bound  to  increase  until  a 
large  proportion  of  our  ministers 
reach  the  years  of  age  guarded  by  the 
beneficent  provisions  of  the  Annuity 
Fund.  Our  respect  and  love  for  our 
veterans  enhance  the  imperative, 
**  Now  when  I  am  old  and  gray- 
headed,  forsahe  me  not,'' 


THE  ANNUITY  FUND  FOR 

CONGREGATIONAL  MINISTERS 


i^jrHE  Annuity  Fund  is  the  organ- 
|||  ization  authorized  by  the 
^^  National  Council  to  provide  an- 
nuities for  Congregational  ministers 
in  co-operation  with  the  ministers  and 
the  churches  and  to  administer  for 
this  purpose  the  income  of  the  Pilg^rim 
Memorial  Fund  and  other  endow- 
ments. 

This  Fund  was  temporarily  placed 
upon  the  Apportionment  Schedule 
in  1921,  in  order  that  the  older  men 
now  annuitants,  or  about  to  become 
aiuiuitants,  may  receive  the  largest 
practicable  benefit  from  the  movement 
for  the  protection  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  raising  of  The  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Fund. 

Of  the  maximum  annuity  of  $500, 
contemplated  by  the  certificates  under 
the  **  Original  Plan,"  the  member's 
payment  provides  $100  and  the  in- 
come from  the  Endowment  Fund  at 
the  present  time  provides  $200.  The 
churches  are  asked  to  provide  the  re- 
maining $200  by  the  assignment,  for 
this  purpose,  of  a  small  percentage  in 
the  Apportionment  Schedule.  With- 
out this  provision  many  men  would 
pass  through  their  old  age  with  only 
a  portion  of  the  annuity  they  had 
hoped  to  receive,  for  the  trustees 
would  not  be  warranted  in  making 
full  payments  while  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund,  the  chief  endowment 
of  the  Annuity  Fund,  is  only  partly 
collected.  For  1922  one  per  cent  of 
the  Apportionment  is  so  assigned. 

For  a  Few  Years  Only  and  Not  for 
Endowment 

These  contributions  from  the 
churches  are  not  to  increase  the  per- 
manent funds.  When,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Actuary  and  the  Trustees, 
the  Endowment,  which  is  increasing 
steadily  day  by  day,  can  safely  as- 


sume the  payment  of  the  full  annuity, 
a  place  in  the  Apportionment  will  no 
longer  be  requireii. 

Approved  by  the  National  Council 

The  National  Council  at  Los  An- 
geles nnanimouriy  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  presented  through  the 
Commission  on  Missions: 

**  Whereas,  The  ministers  now  ad- 
vanced in  their  ministry  will  not  be 
able  to  make  requisite  accomulation 
for  an  old  age  annuity  under  the  'Ex- 
panded Plan'  in  the  comi>aratiTely 
brief  period  of  active  service  remain- 
ing to  them,  and 

"Whereas,  The  'Original  Plan,^ 
more  favorable  in  its  immediate  re- 
suits  for  these  older  men,  is  unable 
with  the  present  endowment  to  jwy 
the  full  benefits  provided  by  the  cer- 
tificates of  membership,  therefore, 

''  The  Commission  on  Missions 
recommends  the  continuance  of  the 
provision  through  the  Apportion- 
ment Plan  to  enable  the  Annuity 
Fund  to  maintain  these  annuities  un- 
der the  *  Original  Plan  '  at  the  maxi- 
mum after  January  1,  1922.  This 
will  provide  for  all  members  of  this 
Fund  who  have  served  the  churehes 
for  thirty  years  an  annuity  of  $500. '  * 


Fulfilment  of  Sacrificial 

More  than  1,000  men  are  members 
of  the  Annuity  Fund  under  the 
''  Original  Plan  "  and  are  making  an- 
nual payments  from  their  scanty  sal- 
aries in  the  faith  that  the  chiu^es 
will  provide  their  full  part.  By  de- 
voting to  this  purpose  $1.00  in  each 
$100  given  under  the  Apportion- 
ment, we  assure  these  faithful  minis- 
ters that  the  modest  protection  of 
their  age  to  which  they  have  locked 
forward  will  be  forthcoming.  The 
churches  surely  unU  keep  faith  with 
these  fMn  of  (ML 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  WOMAN'S 
HOME  MISSIONARY  FEDERATION 


-^^r  HE  Congregational  Woman 's 
/■I  Home  Missionary  Federation  is 
\5r  the  national  body  which  repre- 
sents the  several  Woman's  State 
Home  Missionary  Unions  in  their 
work  for  the  advancement  of  Congre- 
gational Homeland  Missions.  It  was 
organized  because 
of  two  needs  in- 
creasingly felt  in 
our  woman's  home 
missionary  work. 
One  of  these  was 
the  need  of  a  cen- 
tral body  which 
should  represent 
C  o  n  g  r  e  gational 
women  interde- 
n  o  m  i  n  ationally, 
since  separate 
Unions  could  not 
speak  for  the  de- 
nomination ;  the 
other  the  need  of 
a  similar  body  to 
make  e£Scient  the 
work  undertaken 
by  the  state  organ- 
izations through 
a  closer  linking  to- 
gether of  interests 
and  through  defi- 
n  i  t  e  promotion 
along  the  lines  of 
education  and  ac- 
tivities. 

Unity  in  the 
Federation  gives 
standing  with  the 

National  Council  and  the  National 
Homeland  Societies.  Through  the 
Federation,  Congrega^onal  women 
are  represented  on  the  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions  and  thus 
«hare  in  the  larger  interdenomina- 
tional activities  and  interests  which 
are  becoming  more  and  more  impor- 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

WOMANS  HONE 
MISSIONART  FEDERATION 

THROUGH 

State  Unions,Association, 

Alliance  or  County 

Orgamzations 

and 

The  Local  Church 

PROMOTES 

Efficient  Organization 

Mission  Study 

Summpr  Cbnfenmce  Attendance 
Wfork  fop  Young  People 
and  Children 

'  An  Intel  I  i^ent  interest  In 
and  support  of  the  xvorkof 
the  Home 


tant.  In  1919  the  Federation  assisted 
in  financing  representatives  at  twen- 
ty-three such  Conferences. 

Working  through  its  constituent 
State  Unions,  the  Federation  pro- 
vides home  mission  programs  and 
literature,    promotes    mission    study 

elasses  and  con- 
ferences, projects 
home  mission  cam- 
paigns and  enter- 
prises, and  by 
these  means  de- 
velops in  our 
women  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in 
and  support  of  de- 
nominational re- 
sponsibilities. 

Through  the 
Pilgrim  Prayer 
Guild  the  Federa- 
t  i  0  n  co-operates 
with  the  Commis- 
sion on  Evangel- 
ism. The  Guild 
is  a  Fellowship 
and  its  purpose  is 
to  deepen  the 
prayer  life  that 
this  unused  power 
may  be  released 
for  service  by 
those  women  who 
for  any  reason  are 
unable  to  engage 
in  the  more  active 
service  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God; 
to  bring  these  women  into  heart- 
warming touch  with  those  who  are 
able  to  assemble  at  stated  times  for 
prayer,  study  and  work;  to  direct 
this  work  that  it  may  be  the  control- 
ling influence  in  personal  co-opera- 
tion of  life,  service  and  gifta  Liter- 
ature   is   provided    and    devotional 
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reading  recommended^  including  the 
Lenten  Fellowship  ot  Prayer  pro- 
vided by  the  Commission  on  Evangel- 
ism of  the  National  Council. 

OUR  FINANCES 

Heretofore  the  income  of  the  Fed- 
eration has  come  from  funds  pro- 
rated among  the  Homeland  Societies 
and  also  from  dues  of  the  State 
Unions  based  upon  the  annual  re- 
ceipts of  the  Unions. 

In  order  that  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Federation  may  more 
fully  represent  the  Woman's  State 
Home  Missionary 
Unions  nationally, 
some  change  in  its 
financing  is  im- 
perative. The  nec- 
essary promotional 
expense  incurred 
by  the  State 
Unions  in  raising 
their  share  of  the 
money  for  national 
benevolence  should 
be  credited  on  ap- 
portionment. 

At  a  meeting  of 
the  secretaries  of 
the    National 


Homeland  Socie- 
ties June  16,  1921, 
the  following  rec- 
o  m  m  e  n  d  a  tions 
were  offered  by  a 
subcommittee  of 
the    Federation, 

were  approved  by  the  secretaries  and 
later  favorably  voted  upon  by  the 
Commission  on  Missions  June  25,  as 
follows : 

(1)  That  the  Unions  retain  5  per 
cent  of  their  total  contributions  to  the 
Homeland  Societies  to  meet  the  pro- 
motional expense  of  raising  the 
money.  In  this  case  the  National  So- 
cieties will  not  rebate  5  per  cent  of 
these  gifts  as  heretofore. 

(2)  That  the  State  Unions  pay  to 
the  Federation  not  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  their  total  receipts  to  finance 
the  Federation. 


THE    WOMAN'S    HOME 
MISSIONARY  UNIONS 

Share 

In  the  support   of  miMionaiy 

pastors  and  Sunday  Sch<x>l 

workers 

In  the  estahlSshment  off  hospi- 
tals and  social  centers 

In  the  building  of  churches  and 
parsonages 

In  the  maintenance  of  Christian 
education 

In  the  work  of  Ministerial  Relief 


IN    THE    WHOLE    TASK    OF 

MAKING  AMERICA  A 

CHRISTIAN  LAND 


On  the  basis  of  the  increased  ap- 
portionment this  will  famish  an  in- 
come which  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Federation  to  do  the  expanding 
work  it  is  called  upon  to  do;  this 
plan  to  become  operative  January  1, 
1922.  The  total  receipts  of  the  SUte 
Unions  will  be  rejwrted  in  the  C.  W. 
H.  M.  F.  column  in  the  National 
Council  Year  Book. 

THE  STATE  UNIONS 

Thirty-nine  State  Unions  are 
united  in  the  Congregational 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Federa- 
tion. Each  Union 
is  resp  onsible 
within  its  own  ter- 
ritory for  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  wo- 
man's  home  mis- 
sionary work.  Each 
Union,  therefore, 
faces  a  twofold 
task.  First,  die 
missionary  educa- 
tion of  its  womot 
second,  the  meet- 
ing of  its  financial 
responsibilities. 

A  most  neces- 
sary and  efficient 
activity  of  the 
State  Unions  is 
represented  by  the 
home  service— tiie 
provision  for  the 
needs  of  our  mis- 
sionaries in  their 
homes  by  the  family  boxes  prepared 
by  local  auxiliaries  and  sent  as  a  token 
of  good  will  to  these  missionaries 
who  prize  them  most  highly. 

Co-operating  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Missionary  Education,  the 
Federation  provides  outlines  for 
young  people's  organizations,  pro- 
grams and^  missionary  activities- 
There  must  be  efficient  organization 
if  tasks  such  as  these  are  to  be  accom- 
plished and  this  involves  a  plan  of 
work  by  which  the  State  Union  is  fa- 
miliarized with  the  fields  where  its 
money  is  assigrned.    With  theRe  fidds 
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it  establisheB  personal  relatiotiBbi^ 
that  their  needs  may  be  visualized. 

The  State  Unions  are  actively  in- 
terested in  important  denominaticmal 
enterprises.     These  inclnde  fields  of 
all  the  Homeland  Societies. 
AMERICANIZATION 

Congregational  women  have  definite 
obligations  to  the  foreign  women 
in  our  midst  and  have  made  large 
investment  in  the  boilding  and 
equipment  of  SchaufOer  Missionary 
Training  School,  aa  well  as  provid- 
ing scholarships  that  trained  work- 
ers may  intelligently  and  sympathet- 
ically present  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tian ideals.  The  Unions  also  support  a 
goodly  number  of  the  missionaries  who 
are  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  stran- 
ger within  our  gates.    (See  page  21). 
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CHURCHES  AND  PARSONAGES 

During  1919  thlrly-seven  Unions 
sent  to  the  treasury  of  the  Church 
Building  Society  $18,000  to  make  pos- 
sible sanctuaries  for  the  worship  of 
Qod  and  homes  for  our  ministers. 

Women's  State  Unions  support 
work  in  Negro  Schools  (See  page  6) 
and  among  the  Highlanders  of  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee,  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  (See  page  10).  During 
the  year  1919  tiie  State  Unions  sent  to 
the  treasury  of  The  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  $51,129.16.  Schol- 
arships in  our  Education  Society 
academies  and  colleges  are  always  at- 
tractive and  the  State  Unions  desg- 
nated  $10,000  for  these  scholarships  in 
1919. 


PLEASE  LET  US  HELP? 


<**rHEY  only  lasted  five  minutes 
ill  each,  those  four  Sunday  School 
\£r  addresses,  but  they  were  talks 
concerning  missionary  activities,  and 
were  made 
by  a  live 
home  mis- 
s  i  0  n  a  r  y 
worker,  and 
really  meant 
someth  i  n  g 
to  those  who 
heard  them. 
They  were 
made  0  n 
fonr  succes- 
sive Sun- 
days before 
the  mem- 
bers  of  a 
growing 
school  in 

the  Southwest  with  growing  interest. 
On  the  fourth  Sunday  the  speaker 
was  invited  into  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment, where  the  little  foU^  handed 
her  a  one  dollar  bill  asking  her  to  use 
it  in  building  churches  or  organizing 
Sunday  Schools  where  people  could 
learn  to  be  good.  Then  they  were  told 
of    a  Mexican    Mission,    where    the 


roof  had  been  blown  off  the  building, 

and  the  little  folks  asked  that  their 

offering  might  go  to  that  place.     It 

will  not  put  on  the  new  roof,  but  it 

will  help, 

and     above 

all  other 

things, 

teach    those 

little  people 

the  gladness 

of  givii^!. 

Immemo- 
rially,      the 
women  have 
been   glean- 
ers for  mis- 
sions. There 
are    hun- 
d  r  e  d  s  of 
thousa  n  d  s 
o  f    dollars 
waiting  thus  to  be  gathered  in.     But 
in  addition  to  this  important  service 
the  women  of  our  churches  set  them- 
selves to  secure  regular  and  substan- 
tial support  of  all  our  missionary  en- 
deavors.   For  the  Homeland  Societies 
their  aim  for  1922   is  $700,000,  or 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  was  raised 
in  1920. 


THE     AMERICAN    BOARD    OF    COM- 
MISSIONERS FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


Founded  in  i8to,  the  oldest  Foreign  Mission  Board  in  America.  As 
pioneers  in  many  fields,  its  missionaries  have  opened  doors  for  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  and  for  Christian  Civilization  throughout  the  world. 


The  Cabinet  Officers 


Slaiidiiifj,  from  left  to  riKlit:  Secretaries  Bell,  Clark,  Belcher  (Assist.  Treas.), 
Eddy.    Seated:  Secretaries  Strong,  Barton,  Gaskins  (Treasurer),  Patton. 


AN  INVENTORY  OF  A  GREAT  WORK 

19  MissionB,  working  In  80  different  languages. 
800  Missionaries  and  associate  missionariefi. 
4,941  Native  teachers,  preachers,  and  helpers. 
1,252  Schools,  in  19  great  Missions. 
70,000  Pupils  ill  all  schools— the  leaders  of  the  future. 

30  Colleges,  normal  and  training  schools. 
12,000  Colle^  boys  and  girls  under  training. 

82  Hospitals,  centers  of  rdief  and  prerentive  medicine. 
500,000  Treatments  per  year  in  the  name  of  Christ  Lore. 
$2,100,000  Total  receipts  from  churches  and  friends. 
$275,000  Contributions  of  native  churches. 
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YESTEEOJAY  AND  TO-MORROW 

In  all  the  Board's  history  no  greater  victory  was  ever  achieved  from 
out  the  jaws  of  calamity.  On  July  1  a  current  deficit  for  this  year  alone  of 
$200,000  was  revealed  in  the  figures,  in  addition  to  the  debt  of  $242,000  carried 
over  from  1920.  The  facts  were  spread  abroad  and  answers  poured  in.  When 
the  books  closed  we  had  cleared  the  year  si^ely  and  taken  from  the  old  debt 
$80,614.  A  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  God  pervades  every  word  of  this  Subvby. 
Clearly  this  work  is  in  G^s  hands. 

Every  friend  of  the  Board  enters  the  new  year  with  a  sense  of  guidance 
and  achievement.  All  records  for  gifts  have  been  broken.  Receipts  from 
individual  givers  in  answer  to  the  special  appeal  exceeded  highest  hopes.  In 
spite  of  business  depression  3,400  loyal  supporters  sent  in  their  gifts,  piling 
up  the  gratifying  total  of  $124,000,  an  increase  of  100%  over  last  year.  The 
increased  goal  of  the  new  Apportionment  produced  a  gain  of  $91,856  from 
the  church  treasuries.  More  than  two  hundred  churches  sent  gifts  which  gave 
not  a  penny  last  year.  When  More  People  give  a  Larger  Gift,  then  Loyalty, 
Determination  and  Sacrifice  are  Here. 

WHAT  OF  THE  FXJTURE  ? 

This  SuEVEY  is  published  too  early  to  print  the  actual  budget  for  1922. 
The  National  Council  has  declared  that  retrenchment  is  unthinkable.  They 
direct  the  Board  to  go  forward  with  courage.  But  the  new  budget  must  be 
based  upon  receipts,  rather  than  upon  needs.  Something  like  $80,000  must 
be  written  into  the  budget  to  reduce  the  debt.  Rigorous  economies  will  be 
pushed  further  as  costs  come  down,  but  we  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  the 
work  unless  the  Board  receives  its  full  share  of  the  whole  apportionment. 

Apart  from  the  Woman 's  Boards,  the  apportionment  donations  this  year 
were  less  than  $850,000.  The  Board's  full  share  of  the  $5,000,000  Appor- 
tionment would  be  $1,275,000,  AN  ACTUAJ.  AND  NEEDED  INCREASE 
OP  $425,000.  With  this  we  could  meet  every  item  in  this  Survey,  expand 
our  colleges,  replace  outworn  buildings,  extend  the  merciful  work  of  our 
hospitals  and  multiply  our  churches  and  converts  in  every  field.  If  the 
churches  will  pour  in  the  full  Apportionment  your  missionaries  will  heap 
up  the  proofs  of  God's  grace  and  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

THE  STORY  IN  FIGURES— INCLUDING  JHE  WOMAN'S  BOARDS 

Receipts 

American  Board  Receipts $1,404,154 

Received  from  Woman's  Boards 556,463 

Total  Receipts  '. $1,960,617 

Expenditures 

Cost  of  Missions $1,710,395 

Home  Administration  (American  Board  only)   169,608 

Paid  Oflf  on  Last  Year's  Deficit 80,614 

Total  Expenditures $1,960,617 


BOARD'S  SHARE  OP  APPORTIONMENT  NOT  RECEIVED $425,000 
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THE  ASSETS  OF  HUMAN  DEVOTION 

^*rHB  devotion  of  four  generations  of  earn^t  Chrigtians  is  back  of  the 
lir  American  Board.  The  prayers,  the  money,  the  Uvea  of  hundreds  of 
%^  thousands  of  lovers  of  Christ  and  men  have  gone  into  this  far-reaching 
service  for  the  human  race.  Today  this  devotion  is  exemplified  in  the  gifts  of 
half  a  million  souls,  in  the  free  service  of  many  thousands  at  home,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  in  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  800  missionaries  who  represent  the 
beat  America  can  give,  the  tmest  idealism  of  our  country  in  its  service  for  the 
world,  and  a  sublime  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Ch'rist  in  the  service  of 
humanity.  They  have  offered  their  life  service  for  the  sowing  and  reaping 
made  possible  by  our  dollars.  Every  subscription  for  the  Apportionment  and 
for  personal  gifts  has  behind  it  this  living,  praying,  personal  investment  of 
your  missionary  staff. 


TYPICAL  WORKERS  OF  THE  FIGHTING  FRONT 

Lorin  A.  Shepard,  M.D.,  of  Aintab,  Turkey,  the  son  of  a  famous  n 
father,  graduate  of  Yale  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New 
York ;  like  all  the  missionaries  in  Turkey,  he  has  faced  war,  disease,  and  chaos. 

A  brighter  day  is  coming,  for  which  we 

pray. 

Rev.  Hugh  Hubbard  of  Faotingfu, 
China,  tells  of  extraordinary  opportuni- 
ties in  evangelistic  work.  The  gifts  from 
the  Sunday  Schools  should  send  workers 
into  five  new  counties.  Christ's  message 
never  had  a  greater  hearing,  nor  bigger 
results  than  today  in  China.  Hubbard, 
from  Amherst  and  Union  Seminary,  rep- 
resents the  new  generation  of  young  mis-    „„„„  „.„„,„„ 

DH.  8HHPABD  j   ,  ^l  j         j  HDOH  HUBBABD 

sionanes,  and  faces  the  new  day  dawn- 
ing in  China. 

Bev.  Frank  Laubach  of  Mindanao,  about  to  enter  new  lines  of  educational 
work,  striving  to  lay  de^  foundations  for  the  future  Union  Christian  Church 
of  the  Idands,  a  brilliant  speaker  and  a  prophet  of  the  brighter  dawn  remind- 
ing us  of  the  needs  of  reinforcement  and 
equipment  for  our  small  group  of  work- 


Rev.  C.  C.  Puller,  South  Africa,  rep- 
resents the  practical  approach  of  the 
missionary  to  backward  peoples. 
Through  preaching  and  teaching, 
through  agriculture  and  industry,  new 
rsAMK  L&OSACB  standards  are  implanted.  Africa  waits  c.  c,  ruiAJtx 
with  vast  stretches  yet  unreached. 
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FOREIGN  MISSIONS  AND  INTERNATIONALISM 


it 


They  shall  Mpeak  of  the  gloriau9  nta/etty  of  HU  Kingdom. 


»» 


SB.  EDWARD  EVERETT 
HALE  once  said  it  marked  a 
new  epoch  in  human  affairs 
when  for  the  first  time,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
Board,  a  map  of  the  world  was  hung 
in  a  New  England  pulpit.  He  explain- 
ed how  that  event  inaugurated  the 
process  of  educating  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  conditions 
and  the  affairs  of  other  countries. 
The  international  mind,  of  which  we 
are  hearing  so  much  in  these  days, 
got  its  start  at  that  time. 

With  equal  truth  and  propriety. 
Dr.  Hale  might  have  added  that  from 
the  hanging  of  the  map  in  the  pulpit 
began  also  the  process  by  which  the 
non-Christian  world  has  come  to  its 
knowledge  of  America,  as  a  land 
which  stands  not  only  for  industrial 
and  commercial  strength,  but  for  jus- 
tice and  goodwill  towards  all  man- 
kind. For  over  100  years  the  foreign 
missionary  has  been  the  true  inter- 
^preter  of  American  ideals  and  life. 
*  Through  him,  in  spite  of  the  hauteur, 
discourtesy  and  ofttimes  dishonesty 
and  immorality  of  worldly  Americans 
visiting  foreign  lands,  the  non-Chris- 
tian nations  for  the  most  part  under- 
stand what  America  really  is.  And 
that,  in  no  small  measure,  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  backward  nations 
everywhere  today  are  looking  to 
America  for  example  and  help. 

*'  Tell  us  the  secret  of  -^erica's 
g^reatness  and  success,"  said  a  com- 
pany of  Chinese  oflRcials  and  literati 
in  an  interior  city.  When  informed 
by  a  representative  of  the  American 
Board  that  we  trace  our  greatness  and 
success  to  the  fact  that  we  received 
our  ideals  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
who  founded  the  nation  for  God,  and 
who  stood  for  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy in  Church  and  State,  the  magis- 
trate who  was  presiding  replied,  **  I 
am  convinced  you  have  spoken  the 
truth  and  that  China's  hope  lies  in 
the  same  direction." 


The  war  has  brought  a  new  status  to 
the  missionary;  he  is  recognized  now 
as  the  true  internationalist,  the  ac- 
knowledged builder  of  the  sure  foun- 
dation for  world  peace  and  prosperity. 
Statesmen,  educators,  captains  of  in- 
dustry vie  with  one  another  in  urg- 
ing that  the  Church  of  Christ,  with 
its  message  of  righteousness,  peace 
and  goodwiU,  holds  the  solution  for 
the  world's  woe.  The  American 
Board  is  the  agent  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  for  the  applying  of 
that  solution;  through  it  we  all  may 
have  a  hand  in  *^  the  healing  of  the 
nations." 

At  the  time  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  the  ofScial  delegation  of 
the  Georgian  Republic  waited  upon  a 
representative  of  the  American  Board 
and  urged  that  missionaries  ^ould  be 
sent  to  them,  in  order  that  their  na- 
tion might  have  schools  and  hospitals 
such  as  their  neighbors  the  Arme- 
nians had  received  at  our  hands. 
'  *  We  are  too  weak  and  ignorant, ' ' 
they  declared,  *'  to  stand  idone.  We 
need  your  help  if  we  are  to  be  a  true 
democracy."  As  showing  what  the 
Gk>spel  of  Christ  can  do  to  change 
the  temi)er  and  thought  of  a  people 
and  to  offiset  mistaken  views  of  na- 
tionalism, it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Protestant  Christians  of  Japan  with 
remarkable  imanimity  have  opposed 
the  oppressive  policy  of  that  country 
towards  Korea,  and  today  are  found 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Uberal  party 
which  is  seeking  to  overthrow  the  mil- 
itary regime  and  to  establish  demo- 
cratic principles  and  institutions. 

Clearly  this  is  no  time  to  let  the 
work  of  the  American  Board  lan- 
guish ;  rather  we  must  rally  to  its  sup- 
port with  new  loyalty  and  apprecia- 
tion. A  battleship  in  these  days  costs 
$30,000,000.  The  American  Board 
last  year  cost  $2,000,000.  We  need 
battleships,  no  doubt;  but  far  more 
we  need  the  Ambassadors  of  Christ  to 
foreign  lands. 


THB  AHBRICAN  BOARD 

MEDICAL  MISSIONS 


WHAT  FIGURES  SHOW 

Medical  HisBionaries 46 

Foreign  Nutaes 12 

Hoapitala 32 

WHAT  FIGURES  SHOW 

DiBpenMriea BO 

PatientB   (estimated) 164,000 

^r  ICKNESS  is  always  pitiful, 
SB  wherever  it  occurs,  bat  dcknesa 
>^r  in  mission  lands  makes  an  ap- 
peal for  relief  that  is  fairly  agoniz- 
ing. For  the  malpractice  of  native  doc- 
tors multiplies  its  dangers  and  dis- 
tress, superstition  sharpens  its  ter- 
rors, and  cold-hearted  self-interest 
easts  out  to  their  fate  the  weak  and 
defenceless,  the  infant  and  the  aged. 

No  part  of  the  American  Board's 
ministry  is  more  widely  appreciated 
or  more  influential  than  its  hand  of 
help  for  the  prevention  and  relief  of 
disease.  The  missionary  physicians 
and  nurses,  the  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries, arc  oul.st,anding  gifts  of  Christ 
throughout  the  non-Christian  lands. 

After  all,  figures  like  lliose  above 
tell  hut  little  of  the  story.     They  do 
not  show  the  locations  of  the  work. 
The  Board 's  different  fields  never  pre- 
sent equal  need  of  the  medical  mi.s- 
sionary.    Japan,    the   Balkan   states, 
Czechoslovakia,  Spain  and  Mexico  al- 
ready have  modem 
medical  knowledge 
and     equipment. 
The  need  today  is 
greatest      in     the 
huge  and  populous 
lands     of     China, 
India    (with   Cey- 
lon), Africa,  and 
Turkey.     In  them 
the  Board's  medi- 
cal efl?ort  is  largely 

!>!■,   Fruk   Van  Allan  CCntCrcd. 

Sta.toD.^.7  mImoS'  Nor  do  the  fig- 
Booth  IbHH.  •ndbewi  ures  show  the  scope 
of  iba  tantoDn  Albert  3       ■    j,                       p 

vtctot  UFmoriii  ii«.  and     mfliienee    of 


(ntafal   patlciitii. 


this  work;  what  i 


being  accomplished  in  dealing  with 
plague  in  the  interior  provinces  of 
North  China,  or  by  inoculation  to 
stamp  out  an  epidemic  of  typhus  in 
India  or  Turkey ;  or  in  indoctrinating 
eommuniticfl  with  the  primary  prin- 
ciples of  sanitation  until  they  show 
better  houses,  cleaner  babies  and  less 
malaria  and  tuberculosis.  The  whole 
field  of  preventive  me^cine,  of  -phjta- 
cal  culture  and  instruction,  is  not 
reflected  in  any  statistics. 

The  prestige  and  good  will  which 
are  gained  by  these  efforts  of  medi- 
cal'missionaries  cannot  be  indicated 
by  figures.    The  work  of  doctors  and 
nurses  in  North  China  during  times 
of  plague,  famine  and  flood  has  won 
the  esteem  and  co-operation   of  goV' 
cmors  of  provinces  and  high  officials; 
likewise  the  regard  of  princes  of  na- 
tive states  and  district  officials  in  In- 
dia has  been  drawn  to  the  mission- 
ary enterprise  through  the  generous 
and   skilled   devotion   to   the   public 
welfare  of  medical 
missionaries.  When 
Dr.  Cyril  Haas  of 
A  d  a  n  a.  Central 
Turkey,     was 
stricken    with 
typhus   fever  two 
years  or  more  ago, 
special  prayer  was 
offered  for  his  re- 
covery      in       the 
Mohammedan 

mosques     of     the  ^'^^'^^l' .T'^ 
city,    the    suf^es-     «' 
tion   coming  from      o* 
the   military   com-      eS 
mander  of  the  re-      S2 
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gion  who  had  greatly  appreciated  the 
services  of  the  hospital  and  of  the  doc- 
tor in  charge. 

Nor  do  figares  show  what  is  accom- 
plished in  the  prolonged  contacts  and 
intimacies  of  hospital  experiences. 
The  mission  hospital  in  Davao 
in  the  Philippines  has  done  much  to 
overcome  the  fears  and  seclusion  of 
the  wild  tribes  back  in  the  hills.  In 
the  interior  provinces  of  China,  oflf 
the  line  of  railroad,  the  medical 
missionary  has  been  most  effective  in 
dispelling  the  fear  of  the  '^  foreign 
devils."  The  fanaticism  of  religious 
devotees  and  the  despairing  self- 
abasement  of  outcasts  in  India  havQ 
again  and  again  been  overcome 
through  the  ministry  of  medicine  to 
the  rdief  of  their  sickness  and  pain. 
And  in  Africa,  where  the  most  en- 
trenched foe  against  the  progress  of 
Christianity  is  the  witch  doctor  with 
his  charms  and  his  t3nranny,  the  best 
ground-breaker  is  the  medical  mis- 
sionary. The  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
the  getting  hold  in  villages  and  dis- 
tricts before  untouched,  has  been  due 
repeatedly  to  the  good  reports  that 
have  been  carried  home  by  those  who 
have  been  blessed  in  mission  hospitals. 

Again,  figlires  do  not  reflect  what  is 
accomplished  in  infusing  the  spirit  of 
hdpfid  service  into  nurses  taught  to 
give  of  their  best  to  their  suffering 
people.  They  are  coming  out  now  from 
training  schools  connected  with  one 
and  another  of  these  hospitals,  first 
fruits  of  an  enterprise  which  is  to  fur- 
nish  the  trained  hand  and  the  loving 
heart  to  meet  the  calls  of  pain  and 
distress.  China's  recent  experience 
of  famine  over  wide  areas  and  includ- 
ing countless  multitudes  of  its  people 
revealed  the  new  spirit  of  sympathy, 
tenderness  and  responsibility  for  the 
sick  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  who 
had  had  the  experience  of  hospital 
service  and  of  nurses'  training 
schools. 

It  is  impressive  to  think  how  little 
this  ministry  of  mercy  costs;  how 
much  a  dollar  given  to  its  support  ac- 
complishes.    American    Board    hos- 


pitals expect  to  receive  from  the 
Board  Treasury  little  more  than  the 
support  of  the  foreign  staff.  Hospitals 
and  dispensary  fees  and  gifts  of 
grateful  patients  meet  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  other  expenses.  And  the 
buildings  and  equipment  for  this 
medical  work  abroad  cost  absurdly 
small  amounts  as  compared  with  such 
undertakings  in  this  land.  The  an- 
nual outlay  on  a  single  hospital  in  a 
city  of  100,000  m  the  United  States 
in  addition  to  the  fees  it  collects, 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual 
cost  to  the  American  Board's  Treas- 
ury of  maintaining  all  its  medical 
work,  covering  eighty-two  hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  and  serving  154,000 
patients. 

Good  testimony  to  the  value  and 
efiSciency  of  medical  missions  is  the 
fact  that  the  China  Medical  Board 
which  is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
to  introduce  western  standards  of 
medical  science  in  China  is  aiding  the 
American  Board  in  the  maintenance 
of  two  of  its  North  China  hospitals. 

Pre-eminent  among  the  needs  of  the 
Board's  medical  work  just  now  is  the 
taking  back  of  seven  hospitals  in  Tur- 
key whose  work  was  assumed  by  the 
Near  East  Relief  during  war  days, 
and  upon  which  that  body  spent  over 
a  million  dollars  in  renovation  and 
equipment;  which  investment  it  is 
prepared  to  turn  over  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board  upon  condition  that  it  will 
accept  the  responsibility  of  main- 
tenance. The  general  poverty  oc- 
casioned by  the  war  will  compel  a 
subsidy  to  these  hospitals  for  a  few 
years,  an  annual  outlay  in  all  of  per- 
haps $40,000  a  year,  which  sum  must 
be  secured  if  this  work  is  to  be  saved. 

If — The  calls  for  Christ-like  min- 
istry are  practically  unlimited.  If 
the  Board  should  receive  its  full  ap- 
portionment, it  could  consider  send- 
ing one  more  medical  missionary  to 
China,  one  to  India,  one  to  Africa,  at 
an  average  expense  of  $3,000  each, 
and  possibly  reopen  four  of  the  seven 
hospitals  in  Turkey  at  an  annual  out- 
lay of  $20,000. 


THE  AHERKAN  BOARD 

INDUSTRIAL  MISSIONS 

"To  Maht  rA«m  Not  Onh  Good,  Bat  Good  For  Sommthing." 


Experimental  F»nna 

Seed  Selection  and  DiBtritration 

Development  of  Stock  Breed* 

Industrial  Training  in  Boarding  Schools 
Domestic  Science  Training  for  Girli 
Better  Training  for  Many  Trades 

/:|j\NE  HUNDRED  yeara  ago  a 
I  IfJ  's""®'"  ""tl  *  printer  were  in- 
\JI7  eluded  in  the  mismonary  party 
sailing  with  Hiram  Bingham  to 
Hawaii.  The  early  missionaries  to 
the  Indians  included  Agriculture  in 
their  teachings.  Most  of  our  misiou- 
aries  have  given  practical  advice  and 
instruction  to  their  schools  and  con- 
gregations. Civilization  has  a  hun- 
dred tongues  to  speak  its  message  to 
backward  peoples. 

Prof,  .Peabody,   of  Harvard,   once 
said  that  a  traveler  in  Turkey  could 
tell  that  he  was  approaching  an  Amer- 
ican Board  Mission  Station  from  the 
better  farms,  better  homes,  cleaner  vil- 
age  streets,  and  general  improvement 
of  the  countryside.     This  is  an  ideal 
commendatioD  of  mission  work  on  its 
practical  side.     The  monumental  vol- 
umes of  Dr.  Dennis's  "  Christian  Mis- 
sions and  Soci^  Progress,"  prove  the 
vast  results  of  such  mission  work  for 
uplift  of  mind,  relief  of  poverty,  ban- 
ishment of  infection,  successful  war- 
fare   on     disease, 
great    public    re- 
forms,    and     the 
abatement    of   the 
evils  of  barbarism. 
In  any  program 
of   expansion   and 
development  of  the 
Board's  enterprise 
this  line   of  work 
must     be     greatly 
emphasized,  as  the 

Bn.  J.  Henry  aooH,    P  O  P  n  latloUS    WC 

D.D.  serve    are    mainly 

rn'd'"lnd«S?ru."l  agricultural  in  oc- 

ta^proiSB^ttlt  "is  cnpation.     This  is 

lodMtrini  tchooi  ran  overwhelminelv  so 

thoronjbly    Ohrl»-     .  ...  "J  ,. 

I.  (Dd  wboM  work   in    Afnca,    India 


cultural  missions,  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican Board  has  been  engaged  for  one 
hundred  years,  are  now  commending 
themselves  to  other  boards  and  are 
having  a  noteworthy  development  At 
the  same  time  we  do  not  overlook  tiie 
other  industries  like  carpentry,  blaek- 
smithing,  leather  working,  brick  mak- 
ing, etc.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars 
might  well  be  spent  immediately  in 
enriching  the  industrial  departmests 
of  our  schools  and  colleges. 

In  China 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Bliss  and  Hr. 
Charles  ffigga,  an  Agrictiltural  grad- 
uate, conduct  an  experimental  farm, 
selecting  seeds,  vines,  and  small  fruits 
adapted  to  the  thousands  of  acres  ot 
barren  hillsides  which  ought  to  bfr 
come  fields  and  gardens.  The  stan- 
dard of  living  of  thousands  of  farm- 
ers is  being  raised  through  better 
stock  breeding,  improved  agricultural 
methods,  poultry  raising,  and  indus- 
trial training  for  their  children. 

If — There  is  just 
one  agricultural 
station  for  all 
Chin  a— hunger- 
ing China !  //  the 
$5,000,000  is  sub- 
scribed, the  send- 
ing of  one  more  ag- 
ricultural mission- 
ary to  China  could 
be  considered,  cost- 
ing $3,000.  4»«t  ■.  !*«». 

In  the  Balkans  ■imum  tuUtott.  "U> 


S»S' 


and  China.     Agri- 


The  well-known 
missionary,  D  r . 
House,  has  brought 
his  experimental 
farm     to    a    high 
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state  of  usefulness.  Seeds,  plants, 
and  fruits  are  available  for  the  Dis- 
trict, and  large  numbers  of  boys 
receive  a  modem  practical  train- 
ing. The  Government  fully  approves 
the  results  of  such  work.  No  opposi- 
tion is  stirred.  A  recent  gift  of  $50,- 
000  has  been  promised  from  the  Hall 
estate  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of 
this  institution. 

In  AfHca 

Amanzimtoti  Institute  is  our 
**  Hampton "  for  South  Africa. 
Here  boys  and  girls  are  trained  to 
earn  a  livelihood  and  to  render  an 
honest  day's  work  in  various  trades. 
The  Government  helps  to  support 
these  departments.  Last  summer, 
under  Gtovemment  direction,  an  Ag- 
ricultural Conference  gathered  all 
onr  Christian  teachers  and  preachers, 
and  gave  them  agricultural  and  prac- 
tical instruction  for  their  communi- 
ties and  congregations.  It  was  in- 
tended to  ms^e  this  an  annual  fea- 
ture of  modem  missionary  work.  The 
new  sugar  plantation,  out  of  profits  in 
1920,  paid  all  the  expenses  of  evan- 
gelistic and  educational  work,  over 
$8,000.  Needless  to  say,  it  can  make 
no  such  showing  at  the  present  price 
of  sugar. 

In  East  Africa  lies  our  greatest 
equipment.  With  immense  tracts  of 
land  granted  by  the  Government  of 
about  60,000  acres  in  extent,  our  mis- 
sion farms  include  1,500  acres  imder 
cultivation.  A  trained  agriculturist, 
Mr.  Alvord,  has  learned  the  language, 
and  is  beginning  his  work  of  direc- 
tion. All  the  boys  and  girls  are 
trained  in  lines  that  uplift  living 
standards. 

In  West  Africa  the  annual  report 
informs  us  that  the  boys  and  girls  in 
one  boarding  school  cost  the  mission 
less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  year 
because  agriculture  meets  the  bills. 
The  books,  slates  and  supplies  come 
from  the  orange  and  pineapple  plan- 
tation. The  cost  of  the  clothing  of 
the  children  is  met  from  the  cotton 
plantation,  and  the  food  is  raised  in 


the   sweet   potato   and    com   fields. 

The  native  pastors  receive  an  infini- 
tesimal wage,  because  they  make  their 
own  living  on  their  plots  of  land,  and 
the  new  converts  help  the  preacher  to 
plow  and  plant  and  harvest.  This  is 
what  makes  possible  a  ten  dollar  a 
year  wage  for  our  native  workers  in 
that  region. 

If_For  gireat  Africa,with  its  virgin 
soil  and  untrained  people,  we  should 
like  to  provide  two  more  industrial 
missionaries.  //  the  $5,000,000  is 
raised,  this  additional  service  can  be 
considered.  It  will  cost  per  year 
$6,000. 

In  India 

The  Marathi  Mission  has  long 
stressed  industrial  training.  In  the 
Madura  Mission,  John  X.  Miller's 
great  school  at  Pasumalai  includes 
practical  departments  for  its  eight 
hundred  boys,  aiding  in  self-help, 
and  giving  training  in  trades  craftis. 
A  conditional  $10,000  legacy  can  be 
claimed  as  soon  as  we  can  build  a  new 
building  for  this  great  school. 
The  Board  is  sending  out  a  missionary 
who  will  study  village  industrial  life 
and  aid  the  people  in  keeping  out  of 
debt  to  the  rapacious  land-owners 
and  in  introducing  more  remunera- 
tive methods  and  crafts. 

In  Turkey 

An  Agricultural  Department  and 
large  farms  are  desirable  in  connec- 
tion with  every  boarding  school  and 
college.  It  helps  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  self-help,  as  in  the  Moody 
School  at  Northfleld  and  Mount  Her- 
mon  in  this  country,  and  it  gives  the 
teaching  tieeded  for  the  future  farmer 
and  artisan. 

The  American  Board,  which  origi- 
nated this  line  of  work,  in  recent 
years  has  hung  back  as  compared 
with  other  denominations  from  lack 
of  funds.  When  the  churches  will  raise 
the  $5,000,000  budget,  we  shall 
be  able  to  begin  an  advance 
in  industrial  and  agricultural  devel- 
opment. 
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HEN  MISSIONARIES 
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EDUCATIONAL  MISSIONS 

"Go,  Ttaeh  All  Nation*" 


22  SeminarieB  and  Training  Schools 

9  Colleses  (6  io  Turkey  not  included) 

56  Boarding  and  High  Schoola 

1167  Elementary  Schools 

Total  Schools,  1,264 


Number  of  Students 657 

"  "        2,000 

"        6,822 

"        62,345 

Total  under  instruction. .  .61,824 


^HAT  your  own  school 
days  meant  to  yon  in 
broadened  outlook,  lastii^ 
friendships,  preparation  for  life 
service,  ideals,  and  golden  days, 
these  mission  Bchoob  and  coll^ies 
mean  to  their  students — and  more  be- 
canse  they  have  less.  What  Amherst, 
Williams,  Carleton  and  Pomona  have 
meant  to  the  Congregational  churches 
of  America,  these  colleges  mean  to  the 
churches  on  the  foreign  field — and 
more,  because  they  are  their  sole  de- 
pendence for  an  educated  ministry. 
What  Christian  education  has  meant 
to  America,  these  schools  mean  to  a 
dozen  landk.  They  are  the  "  red 
schoolhonse  beside  the  church,"  and 
they  mean  more  because  they  are  not 
the  outgrowth  of  a  Christian  environ- 
ment but  a  vital  leaven  in  non-Chris- 
tiao  snrronndings. 

1,  Maonitodb  and  Economy.  The 
American  Board  shares  directly  in  the 
Rdncation  of  60,000  children  and 
young  people  in  14 
countries  and  over 
1,200  schools. 
TTiere  are  theolog- 
ical seminaries  and 
kinder  gartens, 
high  schools,  col- 
leges and  normal 
achools.  Industry 
and  commerce,  ag- 
riculture and  engi- 
neering, music  and 
art  and  domestic 
_  science,  each  have 
Jit  their  place.  If  the 
»iutK  Board  were  to  de- 
Sl^^-'^S:^  vote  its  entire  in- 


port  of  these  schools,  it  would  have  on 
an  average  about  $150  per  month  of 
the  school  year  to  spend  on  the  teach- 
ers, equipment  and  upkeep  of  each 
school.  As  a  matter  (A  fact,  the 
Board  does  not  pay  all  the  expenses. 
Tuitions,  special  gifts,  income  from  in- 
vested funds,  and  in  some  instancea, 
government  grants  carry  a  part  of  the 
load.  But  the  type  of  economy  prac- 
ticed by  the  Board  is  evident  when 
we  recall  that  it  saves  enough  from 
this  $150  a  month  to  support  over  200 
American  missionary  homes  in  110 
centres  of  missionary  residence  scat- 
tered over  the  world,  to  have  a  share 
in  dispensary  and  hospital  work  of 
45  American  medical  missionaries, 
many  of  them  isolated,  and  in  addi- 
tion an  interest  in  6O0  native 
churches,  and  then  conducts  this  far- 
flung  educational  wot^,  indading 
colleges  and  theolo^cal  seminaries,  on 
what  is  left. 

2.  Stbategt.  Centuries  ago  the 
church  learned  the 
strategy  of  the 
school  —  save  the 
children  and  you 
save  the  nation.  It 
is  as  true  on  the 
mission  field  as  in 
America.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  have 
made  most  effec- 
tive use  of  this 
policy. 

The  school  has  a  ■«*>  irauaa  m.  zam- 
further  strategic  ^deit^  tM  adv- 
missionary  service      i«^  omtes^  "■ao™. 

,  •'    ,         ,  India,     *ii    iBiHtotlvD 

m  the  production  at  nifn  gaa*.  dnwUf 
of  trained  Chris-  uS'^'Tti^i  uUTi^ 
tian     leaders      ^SSi'^iaiir'  " 
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through  Christian  higher  education. 
American  Protestants  have  been  fore- 
most in  applying  this  policy.  The  re- 
sults are  seen  in  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  all  around  the  world.  In 
America  we  hear  only  of  men  who 
have  attained  eminence  in  our  West- 
em  civilization  and  know  nothing  of 
hundreds  who  are  molding  communi- 
ties and  nations  in  other  environments 
and  who  are  the  product  of  mission- 
ary education.  To  one  who  knows 
the  evangelical  movement  in  Turkey, 
the  names  Bezjian,  Djejizicm,  Krikor- 
ian,  Levonian,  Hagopian,  Papazian, 
Sivaslian,  and  a  score  of  others  are 
synonyms  for  leadership,  names  of 
men  who  are  products  of  American 
Board  educational  work.  The  same 
is  true  of  President  Ebina  of  Japan, 
of  Pastor  Li  and  the  Chuan  Brothers 
of  China,  of  Tilak  and  Santiagu  of 
India,  of  Dub6  of  Africa,  and  of  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  other  native  lead- 
ers. In  certain  countries  it  is  hard 
to  name  any  leaders  who  do  not  con- 
fess marked  influence  from  the  mis- 
sionary educational  movement. 

Beyond  saving  the  children  and 
training  leaders,  there  is  a  still  high- 
er strategy  in  missionary  education^ 
the  preparation  of  the  native  churches 
to  undertake  themselves  the  training 
of  their  own  children  and  the  prepar- 
ation of  their  own  leaders.  Of  this 
policy  the  Central  Turkey  Mission 
with  its  Cilicia  Evangelical  Union,  its 
graded  native  school  system  of  eleven 
years,  its  Central  Turkey  College  and 
Marash  Theological  Seminary,  has 
furnished  a  marked  demonstration. 

3.  SpmrruAL  Efficiency.  Spiritu- 
al results  in  education  depend  on  the 
spirit  of  those  who  control  the 
schools.  Unquestionably  the  school 
can  be  made  an  unparalleled  instru- 
ment of  spiritual  achievement.  Mis- 
sion educational  institutions  are  con- 
fessed on  all  hands  to  be  unique  be- 
cause of  their  influence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  There  are  mission 
schools,  like  the  Boys'  Academy  at 
Shaowu,  China,  with  the  record  that 
not  a  student  has  presented  himself 


for  graduation  who  had  not  become 
a  Christian.  Students  are  under  the 
daily  pressure  of  Christian  atmos- 
phere. In  the  majority  of  cases  they 
receive  in  school  their  strongest  im- 
pulses toward  Christ.  Spiritual  re- 
sults are  a  definite  part  of  the  objec- 
tive of  the  educational  missionary,  not 
statistical  or  in  the  nature  of  addi- 
tions to  church  membership,  but  obe- 
dient opening  of  the  life  to  the  infla- 
ence  of  Christ  and  deep  abiding  ^ir- 
itual  change.  The  spiritual  leaders 
who  have  gone  forth  from  American 
Board  institutions  are  proof  of  their 
spiritual  efSciency. 

The  Board  undoubtedly  could  re- 
duce its  budget  by  cutting  off  this  ed- 
ucational work,  but  it  would  lose 
thereby  also  its  fruits  which  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  expenditure.  In 
Aintab,  Turkey,  people  beg  for  $2,000 
to  make  possible  the  continuance  of 
conmion  and  high  school  for  500  boys 
and  girls.  On  the  various  fields  of 
the  Board  on  the  average  a  year  of 
schooling  for  a  boy  or  girl  can  be  se- 
cured by  a  five-dollar  bill.  There  are 
colleges  where  the  lack  of  $10  keeps 
young  men  from  a  college  training. 
In  some  places  a  village  school  for  50 
pupils  can  be  housed  permanently  for 
$200.  $500  will  cover  the  margin  of 
annual  deficit  of — a  college!  $2,000 
will  open  a  new  department. 

With  our  high  commitments  to  the 
world-wide  extension  of  the  Kingdom 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  can  the  Congre- 
gational churches  afford  to  consider 
the  saving  of  the  money  which  they 
have  been  expending  here  f  Can  they 
withhold  that  needed  for  advance? 

If — ^A  few  of  the  educational  needs 
presented  in  former  Surveys  could 
be  met  if  the  $1,275,000  for  the  Amer- 
ican Board  should  be  secured  in  fnlL 
As  samples  of  possibilities,  we  men- 
tion six  village  schools  in  Ceylon,  total 
cost  $3,000;  our  share  of  the  Banga- 
lore Union  Seminary  in  India,  $3,000; 
our  diare  of  the  cost  of  literature  is- 
sued interdenominationally,  $4,000; 
and  toward  our  share  for  the  all-im- 
portant union  universities,  $10,000. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOARD 

EVANGELISTIC  MISSIONS 

"Thert't  a  Story  to  Toll  to  the  Nationa." 


WHAT  FIGURES  SHOW 

Ordained  Missionaries 181 

Churches  671 

WHAT  FIGURES  SHOW 

Communicanto   80,843 

Added  last  year 6,284 

Catecnmena  and  Adherents.  194,417 

*"rHE  people  of  the  Congr^ational 
/li    churches     should     understaud 
\^  that  the  Qospel  is  still  Good 
News  on  the  fields  of  the  American 
Board.    Of  the  75,000,000  dependent 
upon  us  for  light,  the  vast  majority 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  Christian  mes- 
sage of  lore  and  goodwill  as  though 
that  message  had  never  been  given. 
The    chief    im- 
pression we  desire 
to  convey   in  this 
Survey  is  of  a  suc- 
c  e  s  s  f  u  1 ,     God- 
blessed,    evangelis- 
tic advance.  Evan- 
gelism is  the  chief 
aim  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board.     This 
is  the  heart   and 
center  of  our  work. 
Tc^.t!"/,^^,.   It  should  be  under- 

o(   (Triton   tat   Ofwr-     gtOOd,  tOO,  that  thC 

lln.    who   bM  loinn-       .,       ,'.         ', 

r>t«d  ■  muriiaGie  Situation  has  ma- 
ts'shuA  'uta  *Bb«?  terially  changed  in 
recent  years.  No 
longer  is  it  the  problem  to  make 
here  and  there  an  occasional  convert 
from  heathenism ;  the  problem  on 
many  fields  is  to  take  care  of  the  large 
number  who  are  asking  for  baptism.  It 
is  the  problem  of  huge  success.  Under 
such  conditions  we  simply  must  have 
the  funds  to  provide  sufficient  evan- 
gdiflts  and  teachers.  We  think  if  the 
Congregational  churches  know  this 
fact  when  they  canvass  for  funds,  it 
will  make  a  vast  difference  in  their 


White  HcrvMU  Abroad 

We   hesitate   to   name    particular 
fields   where   evangelistic   opportuni- 


ties are  found,  because  an  advance  in 
this  department  is  general  through- 
out our  19  missions.     The  Spirit  of 
God  is  moving  upon  the  people  of 
every    land    and    our    missionaries 
everywhere  are  eager  to    seize    the 
opportunity.      If  we  do    not    cite 
Japan,     Mexico,     Spain,     Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  Balkans,  and  Micronesia, 
it  is  not  because 
there  are  no  stories 
to  tell.  From  near- 
ly   every    mission 
come    reports    of 
scores     of     native 
preachers   being 
brought     together 
for     evangelistic 
training,  in-  order 
to   meet   the   new 

situation.      Every  -     _  „ 

field   seems   white     d.d.  ^^ 

to  the  harvest.  But     Hil. ^'SSIiS  "'ill 
we   emphasize  six     imiiti  iint  iwui  u 

outstanding  OppOr-        !eU».  ''ap«i:"tly"l'a 

tunities.  to*tS'»m.M.  ■*""' 

Africa 
Christianity  is  on  the  march  today 
in  our  West  Africa  (Angola)  field. 
The  Ovimbundu  tribe,  of  500,000,  can 
be  Christianized  beyond  any  doubt, 
if  we  in  America  say  so.  The  Dondi 
Training  Institute,  supported  by  the 
Canadian  Congregationalists,  is  in  a 
position  at  last  to  furnish  requisite 
preachers  and  teachers.  Already  the 
returns  are  large.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  have  in  a  few 
years  as  wonderful  results  in  this 
mission  as  the  Presbyterians  are  hav- 
ing in  the  Cameroon  north  of  us. 
If — ^We  venture  to  hope  that  soon  the 
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$5,000,000  wM  be  raised,  and  if  it  is, 
we  may  ask  the  Prudential  Committee 
whether  $5,000  could  not  be  had  for 
reaping  in  this  ripe  field. 

Interesting  things  are  happening 
at  Johannesburg,  where  Dr.  P.  B. 
Bridgman  and  Bev.  Bay  Phillips  are 
at  work.  Phillips,  backed  by  the  mine 
owners,  is  conducting  the  finest  piece 
of  social  service  work  we  have  heard 
of.  With  movies,  sports  and  social 
clubs  he  is  reaching  tens  of  thousands 
and  making  Bridgman 's  more  strictly 
evangelistic  work  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess. Some  of  Bridgman 's  con- 
verts returned  to  their  homes  near  In- 
hambane,  Portugese  East  Africa,  and 
immediately  b^^an  witnessing  for 
Christ.  Qod  ble^^  their  labors,  and 
now  they  insist  they  must  have  a  mis- 
sionary to  take  charge  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  work.  Bridgman  has  just 
visited  this  field  and  was  surprised 
to  find  350  converts  had  been  made 
from  paganism,  these  being  gathered 
into  26  widely  separated  groups.  750,- 
000  pagans  remain.  **  Come  over  and 
help  us, ' '  say  these  earnest  young  Af- 
ricans. 

If — But  when  the  apportionment 
is  paid  in  full,  it  is  likely  that  $3,000 
will  be  available  for  answering  this 
Macedonian  cry.  Shall  we  say  if  or 
whent 

The  Philippines 

The  only  mission  of  the  Board  un- 
der **the  flag.'*  The  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment and  the  mission  boards  are 
working  in  hearty  sympathy.  The 
scheme  of  co-operation  between  boards 
assigns  the  island  of  Mindanao  (pop- 
ulation 1,000,000)  as  our  field.  There 
are  three  great  openings,  the  Filipinos 
along  the  coast,  the  wild  tribes  in  the 
interior  and  the  Mohammedan  Moros 
in  the  peninsula  which  stretches 
westward.  Our  missionaries  can 
hardly  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
which  opening  is  the  best  They  want 
us  to  enter  them  all.  And  why  should 
we  not  T  Are  not  the  Congregational- 
ists  capable  of  meeting  their  responsi- 
bility among  the  denominations  t  Our 
Davao  Station,  with  its  church  and 


hospital,  is  centering  upon  a  pagan 
tribe,  the  Bagobos,  with  good  results. 
On  the  North  Coast  we  have  b^un  a 
most  promising  work  among  the  Fil- 
ipinos, who  are  clamoring  for  our  kind 
of  Christianity.  **  The  Mores, '*  Dr. 
Frank  Laubach  says,  **  offer  the 
greatest  chance  to  reach  a  Moslem 
people  which  has  come  to  the  Church 
in  a  thousand  years.  *'  For  them  we 
are  doing  nothmg. 

When — When  the  gap  between 
receipts  and  expenditures. is  bridged, 
and  when  the  $200,000  additional  is 
available,  we  hope  for  $5,000  with 
which  to  evangelize  this  eager  x>eople. 

India 

India  is  the  home  of  the  ''  mass 
movements.'*  Better  than  any  other 
land  it  illustrates  the  new  conditions 
of  evangelistic  work.  In  the  North, 
where  the  Methodist  and  Presbyteri- 
an Boards  are  working,  we  are  hear- 
ing extraordinary  things — ^new  con- 
verts by  the  tens  of  thousands  eaeh 
year  waiting  for  baptism,  village  after 
village  coming  bodily  to  Christianity. 
In  our  own  missions,  the  Marathi  in 
West  India  and  the  Madura  in  South 
India,  we  cannot  as  yet  equal  these 
stories ;  but  similar  forces  are  at  work 
and  we  may  have  a  mass  movement  at 
any  time.  Our  chief  new  opportunity 
is  with  the  ancient  Bobber  Castes, 
which  the  (Government  is  settling  upon 
the  land  and  offering  to  the  Board  as 
an  exclusive  field  in  education  and 
evangelism.  These  alert  and  ambi- 
tious i)eople,  to  the  number  of  about 
80,000,  may  be  brought  to  Christiani- 
ty by  an  almost  inevitable  process  if 
we  are  situated  to  take  hold.  The 
Government  and  the  caste  people  join 
in  the  request  for  our  hdp.  The  In- 
dia missionaries  say  this  is  the  great- 
est chance  we  have  had  in  100  years. 
We  need  only  to  appoint  two  or  three 
new  missionaries,  as  the  Government 
provides  land,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment. One  colony  we  have  assumed 
at  Sholapur;  those  in  the  south  we 
cannot  attempt  in  the  present  finan- 
cial situation. 
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When — It  seems  that  we  cannot 
long  withhold  the  $4,000  needed  for 
this  critical  service. 

China 

How  it  happens  that  the  American 
Board  in  China  occupies  fields  of 
such  rare  oportnnity  for  evangelistic 
results  we  cannot  say.  Some  have 
fdt  that  hitherto  we  have  neglected 
evangelism  in  favor  of  educational 
nrussions.  Perhax)s  we  do  not  deserve 
the  present  rich  harvests;  in  any 
event  the  oportunity  is  ours  and  (Jod 
holds  us  to  strict  accountability. 

Providentially,  six  years  ago  when 
the  Board  was  in  financial  straits,  the 
thought  came  to  a  New  England  busi- 
ness man  that  he  personally  might  in- 
stitute an  evangelistic  advance  in 
China.  He  oflfered  $1,000  a  year  for 
ten  years.  The  field  chosen  was  the 
northern  half  of  Shensi,  where  no 
mission  work  had  been  done,  and 
where  the  population  of  some  8,000,- 
000  were  known  to  be  peculiarly 
ready  for  the  message.  Rev.  Watts  0. 
Pye  being  put  in  charge,  surveyed 
the  territory,  selected  ten  Chinese 
pastors  and  placed  them  in  five 
walled  cities.  The  response  was  as- 
tonishing, especially  on  the  part  of 
magistrates  and  prominent  people. 
After  six  years  we  find  the  following 
results:  Churches  founded  26;  con- 
verts made  3,000 ;  young  men  offering 
themselves  for  the  ministry  27;  pas- 
tors now  being  utilized  15.  A  con- 
spicuous feature  is  the  nearing  of  self- 
support  on  the  part  of  several 
churches.  We  find  a  combination  of 
three  things  in  this  experiment:  a 
people  ready  for  the  Gk«pel,  a  mis- 
sionary capable  of  handling  the  situ- 
ation, a  man  at  home  ready  to  put  up 
the  cash.  That  combination  might 
exist  in  almost  any  field. 

In  the  capital  province  of  Chihli 
is  our  Paotingfu  field ;  in  the  Paoting- 
fu  field  are  twenty  counties  contain- 
ing  about  5,000,000  people;  in  one 
of  these  counties  (Tingchow),  through 
the  generoaty  of  a  member  of  the 
Prudential  Committee,  we  were  able 


to  place  two  evangelists.  Last  year 
they  made  1,200  converts.  We  would 
like  to  place  two  such  men  in  the 
other  counties  where  similar  results 
might  be  obtained.  The  missionaries 
affirm  we  can  have  a  church  of  10,000 
members  in  this  region  in  five  years 
if  they  are  allowed  to  man  the  field. 

On  the  Min  River,  in  China,  three 
villages  have  recently  cast  away  their 
idols  and  are  urging  the  American 
Board  to  send  them  teachers.  In  an- 
other village,  where  a  Christian  ser- 
vice had  never  been  held,  one  of  our 
missionaries  arrived  late  one  night 
when  the  people  had  retired.  The 
leading  men  at  once  had  the  town 
aroused  and  the  largest  building  was 
soon  filled  with  an  eager  throng,  lis- 
tening to  "  the  doctrine."  Imagine 
the  sorrow,  the  tragedy,  of  refusing 
such  eager  folk  as  these! 

If — //  such  heart  hunger  appeals  to 
the  Congregational  people  of  America 
sufficiently  to  provide  the  apportion- 
ment, it  will  be  possible  to  listen  to 
the  call' for  a  single  additional  mis- 
sionary for  this  part  of  China — ap- 
proximate cost,  $3,000. 

Turkey 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  pass 
by  Turkey  oo  the  assumption  that  the 
chaotic  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions preclude  effective  mission 
work.  The  challenge  of  Turkey  in 
some  respects  is  the  challenge  of  trag- 
edy rather  than  of  success;  we  are 
challenged  to  sacrificial  loyalty  and 
steadfastness  there  today  just  as  we 
were  in  China  twenty-one  years  ago. 

But  there  is  present  opportunity 
even  in  Turkey.  The  way  is  opening 
at  last  for  us  to  reach  the  Moslems 
with  the  direct  appeal  of  the  (Jospel. 
Converts  from  Islam  are  being  made 
at  Smyrna,  Marash  and  elsewhere. 
Moslem  youth  are  crowding  our 
schools.  We  cannot  present  here 
the  complicated  set  of  causes  and 
conditions  which  have  brought 
this  about,  but  Congregationalists 
should  realize  that  it  is  a  glorious 
fact,  one  of  the  strange  outcomes  of 
the  war. 
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MISSIONARY  RECRUITS 


Ordained  Men 

Women  Evangelists 

Teachers  of  All  Kinds 

Doctors 

Nurses 

Writers 


^^^rHIS  Survey  calls  not  only  for 
m^M\  money  but  for  men.  No  factor 
^^^  is  of  so  great  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  missionary  enterprise 
as  new  missionaries  of  calibre  and 
consecration,  to  carry  through  the 
ixiKlertakings  which  an  awakened 
Orient  demands.  It  requires  about  50 
neiv'  workers  each  year. 

The  greatest  contribution  a  church 
can  make  to  the  extension  of  Christi- 
anity is  to  set  apart  one  or  more  of  its 
o-wn  members  to  the  cause,  after  prop- 
er training  has  been  made  possible. 
Such  fill  act  will  enrich  the  life  of  the 
church  immeasurably.  Have  you 
ever  known  a  church  which  sent  out 
a  foreign  missionary  which  was  not 
proud  of  the  factt  A  few  months 
agro  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Shelbume,  Massachusetts,  celebrated 
its  One  Hundred  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary. This  church  worships  in  a  lit- 
tle T^hite  meeting-house  on  a  steep 
hillside,  away  from  the  railroad.  It 
is  a  typical  New  England  country 
church  which  has  been  depleted  by 
colonization  and  steady  withdrawals. 
Yet  it  maintains  a  vigorous  mission- 
ary life.  In  the  historical  statement 
the  fact  was  brought  out  that  it  was 
from  this  church  that  Pliny  Fiske 
went  out  to  Turkey  in  1819,  being  the 
first  missionary  to  the  Near  Bast,  also 
his  niece,  Fidelia  Fiske,  some  years 
later,  who  being  sent  to  Persia,  estab- 
lished the  first  girls'  school  in  the 
Near  East,  the  famous  Urumiah  Sem- 
inary. 

The  United  Church  of  New  Haven, 
on  tlie  Oreen,  is  famous  in  many 
ways,  but  in  none  more  than  for  its 
record   on  the  foreign  field.    On  its 


Industrial  Superintendents 

Agriculturists 

Architects 

Athletic  Directors 

Business  Agents 

Stenographers 


Foreign  Mission  Service  Flag  it  has 
23  stars,  representing  that  number  of 
members  who  have  gone  out  under 
the  American  Board.  Among  the 
names  are  Hiram  Bingham,  Robert  A. 
Hume,  William  Zumbro. 

The  Church  in  Faribault,  Minne- 
sota, has  given  to  the  Board  the  Pye 
brothers,  Rev.  Watts  0.  Pye  of 
China,  and  Rev.  Ernest  Pye  of  Tur- 
key, and  it  rejoices  today  in  having 
such  noble  representatives  on  the  fir- 
ing line. 

As  you  read  this  Survey,  you  will 
note  how  the  work  has  been  broad- 
ened these  recent  years.  Not  only  do 
we  appoint  ordained  men,  physicians 
and  teachers,  but  useful  people  of  all 
sorts.  Each  year  we  need  five  or  six 
men  fresh  from  college,  as  term  work- 
ers, for  three  or  five  years,  to  teach 
English  in  our  higher  institutions 
and  to  work  among  students. 

Last  year  the  Board  sent  out  51 
new  recruits,  covering  nearly  all  lines 
of  work.  We  are  glad  to  report  that 
the  outlook  for  candidates  is  better 
than  for  many  years.  It  is  being 
demonstrated  that  our  young  people 
do  not  lack  the  spirit  of  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice,  when  they  know  the 
world  needs  them. 

When  and  If — When  the  conse- 
crated money  comes,  we  shall  hope  for 
two  wise,  strong,  devoted  missionaries 
for  the  Philippines  and  for  $7,000 
above  other  pressing  calls,  but  this 
will  add  to  the  number  of  missionary 
residences  needed.  Ten  of  these  are 
now  waiting.  Doubtless  $25,000  for 
five  of  them  could  be  found  if  only 
that  new  money  comes  forth. 
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RECAPITULATION 

THIS    SURVEY    SHOWS 

That  in  the  Providence  of  God  we  occupy  the  fields  of  greatest  respon- 
sibility and  opportunity  in  all  the  world,  our  position  being  stra- 
tegic beyond  that  of  any  other  foreign  board. 

That  Gtod  is  calling  us  to  give  the  Gospel  to  ready  and  eager  nations,  our 
opportunity  in  evangelism  being  unprecedented. 

That  when  the  churches  raise  the  full  $5,000,000,  it  will  make  possible 
a  noteworthy  advance  in  every  Mission  and  in  every  departmeat 
of  work. 

That  in  spite  of  the  splendid  advance  in  the  last  two  years,  the  con- 
tributions from  the  churches  are  still  some  $200,000  per  year 
short,  of  supporting  the  work  of  the  Board  even  on  the  present 
restricted  basis. 

That  it  was  through  an  extraordinary  outpouring  in  July  and  August 
of  personal  gifts,  in  response  to  its  urgent  appeals,  backed  by  the 
vote  of  the  National  Council,  that  the  Board  avoided  adding  a 
huge  deficit  to  the  terrifying  debt  of  last  year. 

That  two-thirds  of  the  old  deficit  still  remains  and  must  be  provided 
for  before  the  Board  can  enter  upon  its  new  opportunities. 

That  unless  the  present  gap  between  i*eceipts  and  expenditures  is  closed 
and  the  debt  prevented,  retrenchment  of  a  drastic  nature  will  be 
required. 

That  to  maintain  the  work  at  the  present  level  (but  how  can  we  with- 
hold an  advance?)  there  is  needed  an  increase  in  contributions 
from  the  churches  of  at  least  33%  over  those  of  1921. 

Th/vt  the  year  1922  will  show  what  policy  the  churches  wish  the  Board 
to  pursue — retrench,  hold  on,  or  advance. 

That  unlimited  opportunities  of  widest  variety  for  the  investment  of 
large  sums  of  money,  where  the  dividends  in  redeemed  human  life 
and  regenerated  society  will  be  beyond  computing,  are  offered  by 
our  great  foreign  missionary  enterprise. 

That  iii  the  realm  of  internationalism  and  Christian  statesmanship  this 
historic  Board,  if  properly  backed,  is  in  a  position  to  render  a 
service  of  supreme  importance  to  the  world. 

That  the  Congregational  people  have  never  failed  to  respond  to  the  caD 
of  their  foreign  enterprise,  when  apprised  of  a  critical  situation 
and  given  a  chance  to  act.  Our  problem  is  to  get  such  facts  as 
these  presented  effectively  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  members, 
especially  to  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  pew. 

That  now  is  the  time  to  make  the  facts  known,  and  to  urge  all  to  stand 
loyally  by  the  American  Board. 


THE  WOMAN'S   BOARDS 


TREASURIES 

The  three  Woman's  Boards  have  treasuries  separate  from  that  of  the 
American  Board  and  the  general  board  assumes  no  financial  respon- 
sibility for  their  work.  They  determine  their  own  budgets,  the  number 
)f  missionaries  they  will  support,  and  the  amount  they  will  appropriate  for 
;he  work  under  their  care.  Without  the  money  paid  into  the  Woman 's  Board 
:reasuries,  the  educational,  social,  medical  and  evangelistic  work  for  women 
ind  children  in  American  Board  fields  would  in  great  measure  cease,  as  the 
latter  Board  makes  no  provision  for  this. 

NEEDS 

Circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  critical  financial  situation  of  the 
American  Board  have  aifected  the  Woman's  Boards  in  like  manner.  For  the 
>ast  three  years  expenses  have  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  income. 
irVith  no  hope  for  new  work,  with  all  possible  reduction  in  expense,  with 
)uilding  projects  indefinitely  delayed,  each  Board  yet  f aces^  a  serious  deficit. 

COUNCIL 

During  the  last  year  the  three  Boards  have  formed  a  central  organiza- 
ion,  the  Council  of  Congregational  Woman's  Foreign  Mission  Boards.  It  is 
idvisory  only  but  will  promote  eflSciency  by  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the 
Joards,  securing  uniform  i)olicies  at  home  and  abroad,  avoiding  duplication 
ind  confusion  on  the  field,  and  furnishing  a  medium  of  communication  for 
nterdenominational  societies. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

14  Beacon  Street*  Boston 


Territory  at  Home 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
aow  comprises  twenty-five  branches 
md  has  for  its  constituency  the 
(^omen  and  children  of  about  2,300 
jhurches  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

lU  Goal 

The  purpose  as  stated  in  its  Char- 
;er  is  '*  the  Christianizing,  education 
md  physical  relief  of  women  and 
children  in  foreign  lands,  in  co-opera- 
ion  with  the  American  Board."  This 
)urpose  is  being  slowly  realized 
hrough  the  primary  methods  of  evan- 
^lization  and  education,  modified 
ind  expanded  in  Christian  social  ser- 
rice  and  medical  work. 

Its  AsseU 

At  Home:  1,287  women's  mission- 
iry  societies  with  approximately  48,- 


000  members;  1,081  Junior  organiza- 
tions which  last  year  contributed  over 
$20,000 ;  546  Branch  oflScers  who  give 
freely  time,  strength  and  many  inci- 
dental expenses  for  the  King's  busi- 
ness. 

Life  and  Light^  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, is  its  publication. 

Abroad:  In  thirty-six  higher 
schools  and  300  or  more  day  schools, 
thousands  of  girls  in  training  for  use- 
ful lives ;  250  Bible  women  who  touch 
with  hope  and  cheer,  at  the  most  con- 
servative estimate,  25,000  women  each 
week;  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
bringing  healing  every  year  to  at 
least  50,000  women  and  children 
otherwise  hopeless  sufferers.  This 
work  is  directed  by  141  American 
missionaries  and  temporary  workers. 
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lU  LUbilities 

SHE  year's  budget  with  all  poasi- 
ble  pruning  and  including 
nothing  for  buildings  caUed 
for  $330,577.  Toward  this  the  Board 
can  expect  from  other  sources  than 
apportionment  $25,000.  Its  share  of 
the  $5,000,000  is  $357,500.  Had  this 
latter  sum  been  raised,  it  would  have 
been  possible,  not  to  consider  new 
^^rk,  but  to  make  a  somewhat  more 
adequate  provision  for  the  old  work. 
It  now  appears  that  the  Board  is 
ukely  to  fall  short  of  its  $357,500 
from  the  churches  by  from  $100,000 
to  $150,000,  and  in  spite  of  some  de- 
creases in  expenses  to  close  the  year 
with  perhaps  $60,000  less  on  hand 
than  will  be  needed  for  1922  appro- 
priations. Moreover,  in  spite  of  large 
demands  for  buildings,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  needs  have  been  met.  In- 
stead of  twenty-nine  new  workers 
called  for  to  fill  vacancies,  only  six 


have  been  sent  during  1921.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  been  u^ged  to  curtoil  in 
every  possible  way.  Thus,  instead  of 
the  advance  anticipated,  their  long 
deferred  hopes  are  yet  unfulfilled 

If  the  fear  of  a  Mortage  at  the  end 
of  this  year  should  be  rdiuked  by  re- 
ceipts suflScient  to  start  1922  without 
a  deficit,  and  if  the  full  share  of  $5,- 
000,000  ($385,000  in  1922)  should  be 
received,  the  increase  over  this  year's 
funds  could  then  be  used  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Building  projects  under  way 
and  emergency  building 
grants |6O,000 

New  workers  for  vacancies  and 
strengthening  staflf,  with  out- 
fits and  travel 15/WO 

More  liberal  provision  for  in- 
adequately supported  work..      15^ 

Are  we  not  in  debt  to  our  self-eaeri- 
ficing  missionaries  and  to  ''  the  least 
of  these  "  until  we  more  than  meet 
this  increase  t 


BRIGHT  SPOTS  IN  THE  PICTURE 


A  New  Doctor  for  Ahmednagar 

JN  May,  Dr.  Harriet  Clark,  a  phy- 
sician with  well-established 
practice  and  splendid  equip- 
ment, sailed  to  relieve  Dr.  Rutl;i 
P.  Hume  in  what  has  been  a  '*  one 
woman  hospital  ' '  for  six  years.  Dr. 
Clark  has  had  experience  in  Red 
Cross  work  in  Greece,  and  is  in  every 
way  fitted  to  assume  charge  of  the 
hospital  while  Dr.  Hume  comes  home 
for  her  overdue  furlough.  The  money 
needed  for  Dr.  Clark's  maintenance 
has  still  to  be  provided. 

Philippine  Growth 

At  the  Jubilee  of  the  Woman  *s 
Board  of  Missions  in  1917,  new  work 
was  assumed  in  the  Philippines  and 
new  money  pledged.  Because  of  this 
fact  two  sisters  are  today  at  work — 
Misses  Anna  and  Florence  Fox. 
Anna,  an  evangelistic  missionary,  has 
opened  a  hostel  for  girls  where  she 
gives  Bible  training.    But  there  is  no 


equipment  and  no  funds  to  support 
these  girls  who  must  earn  their  own 
way  and  study  the  Bible  after  their 
day's  work  is  done.  Yet  Bible  teach- 
ers are  sorely  needed.  Florence  Poi 
is  the  only  nurse  in  the  community 
and  has  already  found  appealing 
work  in  teaching  the  people  simpk 
hygiene  and  sanitation. 

An  International  Centar 

Amid  Turkey's  tumult,  our  day 
school  at  Oedik  Pasha,  Constantino- 
ple, has  kept  on  its  busy  way.  In  the 
last  year  188  children  have  been  re- 
fused admittance  because  there  was 
no  room  for  them.  The  270  in  at- 
tendance are  packed  in  like  saidines. 
Children  of  all  nationalities  in  this 
cosniopcditan  city  mingle  in  friendly 
fashion  and  attend  a  common  Sun- 
day School  where  the  attendance  has 
reached  500.  Shall  this  Christian 
**  service  station  "  be  forbidden  to 
growt 
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CURREPrrS  OF  INFLUENCE 


(In  the  tnidst  of  confusion  ftnd  political  opprcBsion  the  church,  in  the  pereona 
of  preachers  and  teachers,  her  stndents  and  church  members,  is  setting  a  standard  <^ 
sympathy  and  service  never  before  undertaken  in  China.) 


China's  Attitude 

'  S9i   T  the  Wen  Shan  Girls'' School, 
Tt^    Foochow,   a  new  gymnasium, 
^^  \  the  gii^t  of  a  former  mission- 
ary, has  been  opened.    The  Qovemor 


Japan's  SmJ  Sow«ra 
A  Japanese  Inspector  of  Silk  Worm 
Culture  in  three  provinces  became  an 
ardent  believer  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion through  his  little  son,  a  kinder- 


of   Fukien  Province,   with  imposing     garten  pupil  in  the  Imad^^wa  Kin- 


military  escort,  visited  the  school  and, 
in  appreciation  of  the  program 
offered,  made  a  gift  of  $100  for 
needed  apparatus. 

This  school  is  so  understaffed  that 
a  missionaiy  of  three  years'  experi- 


dergarten,  Kyoto.  Having  lost  his 
wife  and  son,  he  has  become  a  "  tour- 
ing missionary, ' '  organizing  Bible 
classes  and  preaching  as  he  makes  his 
business  rounds.  No  tabulation  of 
souls  thus  taught  can  be  made.    This 


ence,  who  must  act  as  principal  next     is  one  instance  in  many  of  the  influ- 


ence of  little  children  in  the  Miaraon 
Kindergartens.  Tet  a  Japanese  mis- 
sionary says, ' '  The  money  sent  by  the 
Woman's  Board  does  not  cover  one- 
half  of  the  regular  expenses  of  the 
Kindergarten." 

India's  Hop* 

"  In  Japan  everybody  smiles,  in 
China  many  amile,  in  India  nobody 
smiles."  Yet  in  Capron  Hall  there 
are  500  stndents  who  have  been  taught 
the  joy  of  living.  They  have  been 
freed  from  slavery  to  superstition, 


year,  recently  wrote:  "  You  know  the 
extremity  of  our  High  School  this 
coming  fall.  Just  at  the  time  when 
education  for  girls  is  in  such  good 
repute  and  becoming  almost  popular, 
it  is  nothing  short  of  tragic  that  our 
school  should  be  in  such  a  pathetic 
state.  I  shall  have  to  teach,  super- 
vise, keep  unending  ofSce  hours,  con- 
tinue the  treasurer's  work,  be  adviser 
for  all  the  school  societies,  whose 
name  is  legion  in  these  days  when  the 
student  motto  is  Service.  Of  course 
it  simply  cannot  be  done."  The 
Board  has  sent  temporary  workers, 
but  no  permanent  appointee  for  this 
important  post.  A  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  says:  "  I  think 
eirls'  educational  work  about  the  most 
important  work  there  is  in  China.  A 
well-educated  g^rl  makes  far  more 
impression  than  a  well-educated  boy." 

Doors  Op«nml  bjr  FanUna 

From  refugee  workrooms  in  North 
China,  superintended  by  Woman's 
Board  missionaries,  warmth  and  cheer 
have  gone  to  thousands  of  women.  At 
Lai  Shui  (Peking  field)  doors  of  fam- 
ine have  opened  big  chances  to  reach 
the  children.  Eighty  girls  were  re- 
ceived into  a  school  in  a  village  not 
before  reached.  Relief  for  the  starv-  have  their  own  Self-Qovemment  So- 
ins  bodies  has  been  poured  into  China  ciety,  and  are  going  out  into  all 
by  American  friends.  What  is  to  be-  Southern  India  as  light-bearers.  Ma- 
oome  of  hungry  minds  and  needy  dura  District  without  Capron  Hall 
souls  T  wonld  be  a  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
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fnland  area  with  no  high  school  girls, 
no  trainc'd  women  teachers  in  its  lower 
Hchool.s,  no  educated  wives  in  the 
honicH  of  it^  piistors.  Yet  it  has  no 
adt^qiiate  dormitory,  not  sufficient 
chiHs  room,  no  Domestic  Science  build- 
iu^.  For  years  lack  of  funds  has 
limited  its  influence. 

An  African  Product 

Listen  to  the  story  of  one  of  the 
>(ni(itia1es  of  Inanda  Seminary, 
founded  in  18()8  by  the  first  mission- 
ary  of   W.    B.   M.,    Mi-s.   Mary   K. 


Edwards,  who  is  gtill  reaping  the 
fruits  of  her  wonderfol  seed-sowing 
in  South  Africa,  though  in  her  nine- 
ty-second year.  This  student  was 
supported  by  gifts  from  Turkey.  She 
is  now  at  work  in  one  of  the  darkest 
spots  in  the  district — ^the  only  girl  in 
all  the  region  who  ever  went  to  school. 
She  has  opened  the  first  school  in  the 
whole  countryside,  where  she  is  moth- 
ering, evangelizing  and  training  for 
future  service  fifty-eight  young  peo- 
ple. But  she  is  the  only  Christian 
worker  there. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  OF  THE  INTEBaOR 

19  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago 


BUDGET  FOR  1922 
Receipts 


Receipts  from  Churches 
Other  Income   


Disbursements 


.Appropriations  to  tho  field:  Salaries 

Work   .. 


178,997 
79,299 


AiKiitional  frrants  to  the  field 

Kurlouirh.  travel  and  outfit  grants 

Administration  jind  promotion 

Shart*  in  denominational  charjres. 
Toward  reiiucin^  deficit    


IXFT  UsrHOVIPED  FOR 


Balance  o:"  de!*.ci;   

\^\.\?e\i  i:v.Yas>o  *n  apprvpriations 

I  And  an^:  building  iinir!H\iiate  needs) — Bolfraxiju 
f:::.«^.V:  virtxve.  $;U\vVO:  India,  SiO.OOO:  China, 
?li\i\V :  Ja;vAr.,  $:m\OiV:  Africa.  $1>X^ 

Vra*r :r.|:  car.d:da:cs 


1273,000 
25,000 


$298,00<^ 


1158,296(1) 
17,500  (2) 
59,600 
36,000 
8,000 
19,604  (3) 


6296,000 


611,396  (3> 
36,000 


156,900 
MOO 
5^000 


6210,296 


:V    /^.•.!    iV.,N.V 


•    •  t 


lii^>    m«  ^.V.  >v  ;    Ai^sft   I3t   MOIL 


i9l  ms. 


$*"  A«     >.-     «*  ^-i-  -^  :   r  '.>;*.  *rf  rs^t  *v:r^.>?*  .-«:';»  :**  S3E1.MI0» 


,V.-,*j 


of 
In  tiic 


c^  ^  r 


..^  .-, -''IaV,'':'   Si^^U  C."  0£' 


receipts 
to  unsettled 
rittU  bardv 

ffur  the 


futh  have 
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AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


®HB  territory  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Interior  comprises  the  states 
between  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Becky  Mountains  with  nineteen  or- 
ganized branches.  In  this  its  fifty- 
fourth  year  it  has  a  force  of  115  mis- 
sionaries in  ten  different  countries. 
They  have  built  up  an  efficient  line  of 
day  schools,  boarding  schools,  kinder- 
gartens and  colleges,  training  schools 


and  hospitals,  social,  industrial  and 
evangelistic  work,  which  are  pro- 
foundly influencing  the  life  of  women 
in  those  nations.  If  the  home 
churches  could  see  these  crowded 
rooms  fiUed  with  irresistibly  attrac- 
tive pupils,  could  see  the  changes 
wrought  in  their  lives,  homes  and 
towns,  and  could  see  those  others 
**  without  the  gate,"  no  appeal  would 
need  to  be  uttered  for  1922. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  LADDER 


Bottom 

AT  the  bottom  of  the  educational 
ladder  are  the  kindergartens. 
In.  Glory  Kindergarten,  Kobe, 
Japan,  the  little  folks  learned  last  fall, 
through  fascinating  story  and  play, 
about  the  great  World  Sunday  School 
Convention  and  its  motto,  ' '  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world."  Every  year  at 
Thanksgiving  time  they  bring  gifts 
for  the  poor  of  their  city,  and  this 
year,  besides,  they  filled  little  envel- 
opes with  money  for  the  famine  chil- 
dren of  China.  How  is  that  for  in- 
ternational friendship. 

The  Glory  Kindergarten  Training 
School  graduated  twelve  fine  young 
kindergartners  this  year.  One  of 
them,  who  had  accepted  a  position  in 
a  Christian  kindergarten,  was  also 
offered  a  government  x>osition  at  a 
much  higher  salary,  and  her  father 
did  his  best  to  make  her  take  it.  But 
she  held  firmly  to  her  purpose  of  help- 
ing to  make  little  Christian  citizens. 

Top 

At  the  top  of  the  ladder  are  the 
women's  colleges,  so  few  but  so  much 
needed  for  the  training  of  Christian 
leaders.  The  students  of  Yenching, 
in  Peking,  have  done  this  year  what 
no  Chinese  women  ever  did  before: 
planned  and  carried  through,  with- 
out foreign  initiative  or  supervision, 
a  refuge  home  which  is  considered  a 
model  even  by  foreigners,  for  two 
hnndred  little  famine  victims  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  sold  into 
the  worst  of  slavery. 


Kobe  College,  with  a  strategic  loca- 
tion, a  splendid  faculty  and  govern- 
ment recognition  of  its  high  standards, 
has  doubled  its  enrollment  in  six 
years.  The  college  and  academy 
numbered  550  in  1920-21,  and  for  lack 
of  dormitory  space  328  girls  who  had 
passed  the  entrance  examinations  were 
turned  away.  The  new  teacher  of 
social  science  says,  **  How  can  I  talk 
about  overcrowding  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  to  students  who  are  sleeping 
in  overcrowded  dormitory  rooms  t  " 
An  opportunity  has  come  to  buy  a 
fine  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  camp- 
us, which  would  give  the  needed  room. 
Shall  we  let  this  slip  byt  Colleges 
in  the  Orient  as  well  as  in  America 
cannot  be  maintained  without  en- 
dowment. For  building  and  endow- 
ment to  meet  the  government's  re- 
quirements, $500,000  is  needed  in  the 
next  four  years. 

Says  a  keen  observer,  after  a  visit 
to  Japan  last  fall :  **  Whenever  I  saw 
a  peculiarly  gracious  and  strong  and 
winning  Japanese  woman,  one  who  is 
a  force  for  good  in  her  community,  I 
came  to  expect  the  words,  '  Oh,  she  is 
a  graduate  of  Kobe  College !  '  " 

The  Rounds 

All  the  way  up  the  ladder  are  the 
scores  of  day  schools  and  the  sixteen 
boarding  schools.  Every  graduate 
'*  can  become  the  center  of  a  little 
circle  of  influence  that  may  spread  to 
far  and  unseen  shores.  When  a  girl 
is  the  mistress  of  a  little  country 
school,  the  field  is  pretty  much  hers. 
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and  we  always  rejoice  to  help  her  in 
any  way,  and  to  watch  her  as  she 
lights  another  beacon  fire  pointing  the 
road  to  the  kingdom/' 

In  Dindigul,  India,  is  a  boarding 
school  which,  though  essential  to  the 
whole  mission  system  of  education,  is 
housed  in  tumble-down  structures 
that  violate  any  number  of  govern- 
ment rules  and  have  been  condemned 
again  and  again.  $15,500  must  be 
raised  for  the  girls'  dormitory  and 
recitation  building. 

Bridgman  Academy,  Peking,  has 
won  such  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  people  that  it  can  afford  to  be 
very  particular  about  the  government 
students  it  takes  in ;  but  it  must  have 
laboratory  equipment  or  it  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  university. 

At  El  Fuerte,  Mexico,  is  a  very  new 
school  that  has  to  use  kerosene  cases 
for  desks,  yet  has  two  hundred  eager, 
faithful  pupils. 

The  boarding  school  at  Lintsing, 
China,  has  half  its  new  building  com- 
pleted and  is  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween building  the  other  half  and 
buying  a  furnace  to  make  the  first 
half  habitable;  and  the  new  building 
is  already  so  full  that  some  of  the 
girls  must  eat  from  a  shelf  in  the 
kitchen. 

Of  the  institutions  at  Samokov, 
Bulgaria,  the  former  prime  minister 
said :  *'  Your  schools  are  becoming  the 
backbone  of  our  national  life.''  This 
because  of  their  splendid  training  in 
character.  The  girk  must  still  live 
and  work  in  the  old  buildings  that  are 
literally  in  danger  of  falling  about 
their  ears;  but  work  has  been  begun 
on  the  fine  new  plant  near  Sofia,  the 
capital  city,  on  the  land  which  the 
government  gave.  Money  is  needed 
at  once  to  meet  the  construction  costs, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  total  $100,- 
000. 

The  Ministry  of  Healing 

Four  doctors  and  four  nurses  are 
the  contribution  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  to 
the  healing   of    China.     In   Shaowu 


there  has  been  for  years  just  one 
woman  doctor  for  over  2,000,000  peo- 
ple. Now  there  are  two  Americans 
and  two  Chinese,  and  they  expect  to 
revolutionize  the  medical  work  for 
women  and  children.  The  long- 
awaited  woman's  hospital  is  not  quite 
finished,  for  the  money  gave  out  be- 
fore the  floor  was  all  down  or  the  win- 
dows all  in.  $1,250  is  called  for  at 
once.  Similarly,  $3,000  is  needed  to 
put  the  necessary  eqtdpment  into  tlu* 
Kate  Ford  Whitman  hospital  in  Fen- 
chow,  and  the  Esther  Barton  hospital 
in  Taiku  is  still  tinder  construction. 
These  two  and  the  Williams  Porter 
hospitals  in  Tehchow  were  in  the 
famine  area  and  were  filled  last  win- 
ter and  spring  with  famine  patient"^, 
besides  which  the  doctors  and  nurses 
gave  themselves  to  fighting  epidemics 
and  superintending  relief  work. 

Our  Native  Co-Woikmrs 

Less  in  the  puUic  eye  than  the 
schools  and  hospitals  is  the  patient, 
consecrated  work  of  the  native  Bible 
women.  Qoing  into  the  homes  of  the 
people  as  no  foreigner  can,  teaching 
and  comforting,  these  women  are  a 
vital  part  of  every  mission's  work. 
Many  a  future  leader  has  first  been 
brought  to  school  by  the  Bible 
woman;  many  an  inaccessible  village 
has  been  opened  up  by  her.  For  this 
work  she  receives  a  bare  living,  and 
with  rising  prices  times  have  been 
hard  indeed. 

From  kindergarten  to  college,  and 
out  in  the  remote  villages^  most  of  the 
actual  teaching  is  done  by  native 
teachers,  generally  under  missionary 
supervision  but  often  carrying  great 
responsibility.  With  these  and  the 
native  doctors  and  nurses,  indispen- 
sable to  the  hospitals,  the  staff  of  na- 
tive helpers  is  many  times  lai^r 
than  the  missionary  force.  Mission- 
aries and  native  workers  alike  live  on 
the  merest  pittance,  while  giving 
themselves  as  few  of  us  can  realize  to 
the  work  of  the  Kingdom.  Shall  we 
at  home  be  less  loyal  t 
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760  Market  St.,  San  FranciMO 

TERRITORY  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

It  comprises  seven  Branches :  Northern  and  Southern  California, 
Or^on,  Washini^n,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Arizona,  supporting  eight  mianoa- 
aries,  two  boarding  schools,  two  kindergartens  and  one  boepital,  in  addition 
to  partial  support  of  five  schools,  a  hospital  and  many  native  helpers.  It 
publishes  a  monthly  BvUetin. 


China:  Better  Babies  for  China. 
Out  hospital  at  Lintsing  provides 
care  and  training  for  mothers  and 
babies;  our  Kindergarten  Training 
School  at  Foocfaow  prepares  teachers 
for  the  children's  spiritual  culture; 
the  next  need  is  a  supervisor  for  the 
lower  primary  grades  in  the  day 
schools.  We  must  supply  this  link  in 
the  chain. 

Turkey:  School  as  Usual.  While 
oppoong  armies  of  Turks  and  Greeks 
have  been  contending  about  Brousa, 
with  victory  now  on  this  side,  now  on 
that,  Miss  Jillson  and  Miss  Par- 
sons have  held  our  special  fort, 
the  school  at  Brousa,  in  continual 
triumph.  Relief  work  in  soup- 
kitchens,  hospitals  and  camps  has 
been  added  to  their  heavy  responsi- 
bilities in  a  constantly  increasing 
school.  These  valiant  commanders 
most  be  relieved  by  the  aid  of  two 
Bffiistants.  Miss  Rice  at  Sivas  is  car- 
ing for  hundreds  of  orphans. 

For  1922  $55,000 


India :  ' '  Send  me  I "  In  a  city,  the 
core  of  Hinduism,  peopled  with  high- 
caste  Brahmins  and  religions  devotees, 
a  hospital  was  established  by  two  ad* 
venturous  souls,  Drs.  Lester  and  Rose 
Beals.  At  first  despised,  now  revered, 
they  minister  to  India's  disease  and 
pain.  Our  Dr.  Rose  Beals  attends 
the  suffering  women  almost  unaided. 
An  experienced  nurse  asks  to  go.  We 
must  say  "  Yes." 

Japan:  The  Open  Doors.  Japan's 
are  flung  wide.  Ours — for  lack  of 
teachers,  equipment,  room  —  are 
closed  to  the  waiting  line  of  girls 
and  children  standing  without  the 
Doshisha  Jo  Gakko,  our  kindergartens 
and  Sunday  Schools. 

Africa :  ' '  Give  the  Best  you  Have 
to  Africa. ' '  We  seek  it  for  our  Girls ' 
School  at  Qogoyo. 

Mexico:     "  The  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
dren  "  reaches  us  from  this  foreign 
land  lying  at  our  very  door.    We  are 
heeding  it  through  aid  to  school. ' ' 
Must  Bs  Skoubbd. 
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TOTAL  ASKINGS  $5,000,000 

Ha¥«  W«  Got  to  Raise  $5,000,000? 

NO,  we  have  not  got  to  raise  one  dollar.  Our  missionary  agencies  oonld  do 
something  with  the  same  number  of  dollars  given  in  the  past.  They 
could  do  work  worth  doing  for  half  what  has  been  given.  They  could 
even  carry  on  a  considerable  service  on  the  income  of  funds  and  legacies. 

Is  $5,000,000  asked  as  a  means  of  getting  $4,000^000?  No.  There  is  no 
overloading.  The  last  dollar  is  equally  needed  with  the  first — doubtless  it 
would  be  far  more  productive  than  the  first. 

Is  $5,000,000  set  as  a  goal  for  future  attainment?  Yes  and  no.  If  we 
should  fail  this  year  we  shsdl  hope  to  succeed  another.  But  the  Commisdon 
believes  that  $5,000,000  is  needed  this  year;  that  we  have  the  resources  to 
provide  it;  that  it  would  enrich  the  churches  to  contribute  it,  and  the  aim 
is  to  secure  it. 

It  is  a  case  of  **  carry  on."  The  Congregational  churches  have  wanted 
Christ's  Kingdom  advanced.  They  have  given  of  lives  and  money  to  forward 
it.  Physical  plant,  endowments,  corps  of  workei*s,  administrative  organiia- 
tion,  methods  of  work  and  prestige  on  the  field  have  been  acquired.  The 
World  War  greatly  increased  the  cost  and  also  the  need  of  this  work.  Then 
is  now  need^  $5,000,000  from  contributions  to  maintain  work  in  hand  with 
such  normal  development  as  any  successful  business  requires.  While  for  1922 
the  full  $5,000,000  would  provide  for  almost  no  advance,  in  future  years  some 
advances  could  be  made  under  that  apportionment.  After  1922  the  Founda- 
tion for  Education  is  to  undertiJce  to  provide  for  educational  institutions 
aside  from  the  apportionment.  Doubtless,  recovery  of  securities  will  increase 
income  from  investments.  Exchange  rates  are  now  more  favorable  and  prob- 
ably the  decline  in  prices,  which  has  scarcely  touched  the  cost  of  missions  as 
yet,  will  make  money  worth  more.  Thus  we  may  face  the  demands  for  holding 
on,  in  confidence  that  the  same  effort  will  make  advance  possible  in  the  future. 

Just  What  Are  the  Addngs  for? 

The  budget  epitomizes  the  askings  by  Societies  and  causes,  comparing 
them  with  receipts  in  1920,  two  years  earlier.  These  are  elaborated  in  th« 
several  sections  with  some  variations,  due  to  the  fact  that  fiscal  years  differ. 
The  miscellaneous  item  is  missing  from  the  preceding  pages.  This  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  is  assigned  to 

Congregational  chaplains  in  the  United  States  Army,  $800  each $3,000 

American  Bible  Society  (Bibles  for  all  Mission  Work) 5.000 

Federal  Council  of  Churches 5,000 

Continfirent  Fund,  at  Disposal  of  Commission  on  Missions 37/MO 

$50,000 

Comprehensively  stated,  the  askings  are  for  an  increase  in  total  receipti 
from  $4,318,471  in  1920  to  $6,168,500  in  1922,  or  43  per  cent;  or  an  increase 
in  contributions,  regular  and  special,  from  $3,149,971  to  $5,000,000,  or  59 
per  cent. 

Who  U  Asking  this  $5,000,000? 

Congregationalists  themselves  are  asking  this  of  themselves.  The 
churches  through  their  District  Associations  and  State  Conferences  have 
elected  representatives  to  the  National  Council,  who  after  careful  study  express 
the  conviction  that  the  churches  wish  their  work  to  go  on  to  the  extent 
of  $5,000,000  in  contributions.    This  conviction  is  sent  to  the  representatives 
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of  the  churches  in  the  State  Conferences,  who  pass  upon  it,  and  the  local 
church  is  the  judge  of  what  its  membiurs  shall  be  asked  for.  In  the  last 
resort,  we  belieye  it  is  Christ  Himself  who  is  asking  this  of  us.  Should  it  be 
dear  that  it  is  not  His  call,  by  all  means  let  it  be  refused  or  ignored. 


THE  BUDGET 

The  following  figures  are  from  the  Year  Book,  and  include  contributions 
from  churches,  from  individuals  and  **  specially  designated  gifts."  They  cover 
the  calendar  year,  whereas  the  Budgets  itemized  in  the  several  sections  of  the 
Survey  are  for  fiscal  years,  which  show  somewhat  different  amounts.  Detailed 
reports  of  each  Society  may  be  had  on  application. 

Increase 
1920  Receipts.  1922  Askings.  Asked. 

A.  M.  A.  (p.  5) 

Contributions $896,075  $650,000  $253,925 

Other  Sources 443,371  443,371 

$839,446  $1,093,371 

C.  E.  S.  (p.  12) 

Contributions 151,998  275,000  123,002 

Other  Sources 27,166  27,166 

179,164  302,166 

Educational    Inst 180,432  350,000       169,568 

C.  H.  M.  S.  (p.  17) 

Contributions 632,340  1,000,000  367,660 

Other  Sources 173,705  173,706 

806,045  1,173,705 

C.  C.  B.  S.  (p.  17) 

Contributions 246,913  425,000  178,087 

Other  Sources 40,423  40,423 

287,336  465,423 

C.  S.  S.  E.  S.  (p.  17) 

Contributions 77,376  125,000  47,624 

Other  Sources 2,698  2,698 

80,074  127,698 

C.  B.  M.  R.  and  An- 
nuity Fund  (p.  31) 

Contributions,  M.  R 86,175  100,000  13,825 

Other  Sources,  M.  R 77,836  77,836 

164,011  177,836 

Contrib.  An.   Fund....  50,000         50,000 

W.  H.  M.  F.  (p.  83) 

Share  of  homeland  bud- 
get included  in  above.  [273,914]  [700,000]    [426,086] 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (p.  86) 

Contributions 845,294  1,275,000  429,706 

Other  Sources 344,829  344,829 

1,190,123  1,619,829 

Woman's  Bds.  (p.  53) 

Contributions  524,353  700,000  175,647 

Other  Sources 68,472  58,472 

582,826  758,472 

Miscellaneous 9,016  50,000         40,985 

Totals $4,318,471  $6,168,600  $1,860,029 
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WHAT  IS  OUR  SHARE? 

What  It  Is  Not 

1.  It  is  not  so  much  per  member.  A  simple  mathematical  proeess 
shows  that  $5,000,000  divided  among  819,205  meml^rs  amounts  to  $6.10  each. 
But  it  will  not  come  that  way.  It  is  a  rare  church  which  has  as  many  sub- 
scribers as  it  has  members.  The  14  per  cent  of  our  members  on  the  ateentee 
list  are  almost  unreachable.  The  faint-hearted,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  care- 
less, and  the  non-productive  must  be  taken  into  account. 

2.  It  is  not  a  percentage  of  expenses.  It  is  ea^  to  say  that  if  our  sum 
total  of  current  expenses  is  $15,000,000  and  our  total  needs  for  benevol^ces 
are  $5,000,000,  it  means  one-third  of  what  we  pay  for  our  current  exp^isei 
Some  churches  are  rich,  some  are  poor.  Some  churches  have  home  missi(»ary 
aid;  others  have  endowments  sufficient  to  meet  all  current  exx>enses.  Some 
churches  have  tremendous  responsibilities  for  service  locally ;  others  have  al- 
most nothing  to  do  but  to  foster  their  own  spiritual  lives.  It  cannot  be  on  the 
basis  of  relative  expenses. 

3.  It  is  not  a  percentage  of  former  giving.  Some  churches  have  been 
cultivated  consistently  for  generations  and  are  doing  their  level  best  now; 
others,  which  have  never  been  cultivated,  are  doing  almost  nothing. 

4.  It  is  not  exactly  the  apportionment  handed  down  by  the  Confer- 
ence or  Association.  ■  Committees  do  their  best  to  arrive  at  reasonable  and 
suitable  figures,  but  no  apportionment  can  ever  be  made  absolutely  equitaHe 
and,  of  course,  no  one  has  any  authority  to  levy  a  tax  on  any  church.  The 
apportionment  is  a  fraternal  suggestion  for  the  guidance  of  tihe  church. 

What  It  Is 

1.  It  is  much  larger  than  formerly.  The  facts  presented  on  page 
4  make  it  clear  that  to  maintain  the  standard  of  missionary  work  of  the 
past,  there  is  needed  a  little  over  three  times  as  much  in  contributions  of  the 
living  as  before  the  war.  This  is  a  real  challenge,  but  it  is  not  beyond  our 
reach,  providing  we  have  an  adequate  conception  of  its  worth-whileness. 

2.  It  is  a  proper  proportion  of  income.  Nobody  knows  the  aggregate  of 
our  income.  The  New  Testament  does  not  make  tie  tithe  obligatory  upon 
Christians.  Experience,  however,  proves  that  tithing  is  a  beneficent  practice, 
and  that  Christians  who  go  beyond  this  Old  Testament  standard  are  the  hap- 
piest Christians.  It  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  goal  for  a  churches 
benevolent  aim  by  estimating  the  aggregate  income  of  its  constituency. 

3.  It  is  some^^ere  near  the  apportionment.  Probably  the  apportion- 
ment is  so  nearly  fair  that  it  is  as  good  a  figure  as  any.  If  it  is  large  compared 
with  other  churches,  in  all  probability  it  is  still  within  reach,  and  the  meeting 
of  it  would  bring  a  spiritual  benediction.  Not  how  little  is  our  share,  but  how 
large  a  share  can  we  take,  may  well  be  the  attitude  of  each  church. 

It  is  notable  that  the  year  of  greatest  increases  in  benevolences  shows 
the  larg^t  number  of  accessions  in  our  history — ^71,857.  Rhode  Island  illus- 
trates this  connection :  missionary  contributions,  1919,  $23,624 ;  1920,  $52,722, 
an  increase  of  123  per  cent.  Simultaneously,  there  was  a  grading  up  in  the 
whole  life  of  the  churches,  especially  in  evangelistic  endeavors,  and  the  i(A' 
lowing  vote  was  passed  by  the  Conference  in  May : 

In  view  of  the  great  advance  steps  taken  by  Congregational  chnrchea  <^ 
Rhode  Island  daring  the  past  two  years,  advance  in  ^ving  and  in  solidtode 
for  personal  alliance  of  men  and  women  to  Jesus  Chnst  and  His  Church,  and 
recognizing  that  for  such  forward  steps  we  owe  much  to  the  spirit  engenaered 
by  our  Congregational  World  Movement;  therefore, 

Be  It  Rbbolved,  That  this  Conference  put  itself  on  record  as  approving  tiM 
team-work  spirit  of  our  Congregational  World  Movement 
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WE  CAN  DO  IT 

The  denomination  can  do  it.  The  accompanying  illustration  visualizes 
the  size  of  the  task.  The  long  line  represents  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
total  income  of  our  members.  The  little  black  sj)ot  in  the  comer  shows  how 
much  of  that  income  is  required  to  produce  $5,000,000.  No  argument  is 
needed  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  we  can  do  it  easily  if  everyone  does 
his  share.  But  that  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  for.  The  second  line  shows 
what  would  be  required  if  half  of  our  people  do  nothing.  It  stands  for  the 
income  of  the  other  half.    That  little  black  spot  in  the  comer  represents  the 
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proportion  needed  of  the  income  of  one-half  of  our  people.  Still  no  argument 
is  required.  The  third  line  represents  a  safe  estimate  of  the  income  of  one- 
third  of  our  membership.  Suppose  that  two-thirds  of  us  should  do  nothing 
towards  this  great  enterprise,  it  remains  for  one-third  to  provide  for  that 
little  black  spot  in  the  comer  representing  approximately  3  per  cent  of  the 
total  income  of  that  one-third,  and  still  there  is  no  call  for  argument. 

The  average  church  can  do  it.  Here  argument  is  not  needed  because 
average  churches  are  doing  it.  Partial  reports  from  the  following  states  indi- 
cate that  the  1921  apportionments  have  been  raised  or  exceeded;  in  Massa- 
chusetts 44  churches;  Washington  38;  Georgia  (white)  37;  Illinois  34;  Wis- 
consin 32 ;  Southern  California  24 ;  Florida  26 ;  Maine  25 ;  Kansas  19 ;  Minne- 
sota 16;  Montana  16;  Northern  California  15;  Ohio  14;  Tennessee  13;  Okla- 
homa 10 ;  North  Carolina  8 ;  Louisiana  8 ;  Colorado  7 ;  Oregon  7 ;  Indiana  5 ; 
Kentucky  5 ;  Idaho  3 ;  Wyoming  3 ;  Utah  1. 

My  church  can  do  it.  If  demonstration  is  needed  here,  let  there  be  a 
careful  study  of  the  resources  of  the  church,  of  the  number  participating  in 
the  missionary  enterprise,  of  the  means  taken  to  secure  interest  in  that  enter- 
prise, and  of  the  process  for  enlisting  that  interest  in  active  participation  by 
actually  securing  subscriptions,  and  there  will  be  little  need  of  argument  to 
assure  the  church  that  it  can  do  its  share.  The  principal  needs  in  any  given 
church  are  that  the  members  should  know  about  the  work  and  therefore  be 
interested  in  it,  and  that  they  should  be  given  adequate  opportunity  for  taking 
their  fair  shiu'e  of  the  responsibility. 

I  can  do  it.  Ultimately  the  answer  to  the  call  lies  with  the  individual. 
With  him  it  is  fundamentally  a  question  of  how  valuable  he  considers  the 
enterprise.  Oenerally  speaking,  we  put  our  income  into  necessities,  comforts, 
luxuries,  extravagances,  investments  and  contributions.  Ordinarily  we  can 
eat  into  extravagances,  luxuries,  comforts,  and  even  so-cidled  necessities,  if 
we  seriously  want  to,  many  times  beyond  the  amount  of  our  contributions. 
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THESE   HAVE   DONE   IT 

JT  is  easy  to  theorize.  The  foregoing  propositions  seem  plausible  enough. 
But  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  Have  ordinary  churches,  facing 
ordinary  difficulties,  undertaking  fair  shares  of  the  enlarged  budget, 
actually  reached  the  goal  ?  Yes.  Many  of  them  have  and  many  more  are  in 
the  process.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  year  shall  we  know  how  many,  but  we 
have  heard  of  over  400  where  the  goal  is  assured,  and  in  the  Emergency  Cam- 


Examples  of  churches,  both  large  and  small,  that  have  raised  or  ex- 
ceeded their  apportionments  are  the  following : 


Name 


Evanston,  111 


First $45,000 

< 


Providence,  R.  I Central 20,402 

Los  Angeles.  Cal First 13,556.40 

La  Grange.  Ill 18,375 

Bridgeport.  Conn United 12,636 

Portland,  Maine State  St.   12,000 

Winnetka,  111 11,000 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 3,094 

Northfleld,  Minnesota 4,586 


Fitchburg,  Mass Rollstone 

Worthington,  Minn 

Weymouth,  Mass.   

Marlboro,  N.  H 

Boxford,  Mass 

Oakham,  Mass.   

Lincoln  Heights,  Wash 

Lovell.  Maine 


3,134 
842 
679 
660 
642 
375 
185 
50 


$30,000 

20,402 

18,000 

20,280 

12,636 

12,000 

11,000 

5,000 

4,586 

3,202 

1^42 

900 

660 

800 

750 

350 

200 


paign  of  1919  close  to  half  of  the  charches  lifted  thdr  benevolences  to  the 
standar\l  oalKxi  for  now.  To  make  it  ccmcrete  we  print  a  short  list  taken 
almi^t  at  random. 


Many  of  our  larger  churches 
which  two  or  three  years  ago  they 
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•piH^rtionmou:  of  $4o.0lXX  $30,000 
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der  will  be  secured  before  the  end 

Oak  Park,  HL,  has  undertaken  to 

report  from  that  diureh  indicates 

below  $30,000.     Likewise   many 
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THREE-QUARTERS  OF  A  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE 

By  Gains  Clsnn  Atkfns,  D,D, 

SHE  Seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation is  distinctive: 
Because  seventy^five  years  is  really  a  long  time  for  any 
organization  to  keep  going,  the  world  being  as  it  is.  There  are  few 
governments  in  Europe  wMeh,  in  their  present  form,  have  lasted  out 
three-quarters  of  a  century;  indeed  there  are  surprisingly  few  govern- 
ments anywhere  in  the  world  entitled  to  a  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  has  survived  the  wreck  of  empires. 

Because  it  was  conceived  in  humanity.  The  slaver  which  sailed 
into  old  New  London  harbor  eighty-two  years  ago  driven  by  the  free 
winds  of  God  was  a  challenge  to  the  Christian  conscience.  She  was  a 
blot  on  the  sea,  a  crime  against  humanity.  Those  who  found  in  that 
craft  and  her  pathetically  helpless  crew  occasion  for  an  association 
**  founded  for  the  propagation  of  a  pure  and  free  Christianity  .  .  . 
from  which  the  sins  of  caste,  jwlygamy,  slaveholding  and  the  like  should 
be  excluded  '*  were  in  line  historically  and  prophetically  vrith  the  deepest 
meanings  of  Christianity  for  humanity.  So  great  a  vision  is  worth 
remembering— and  honoring. 

Because  it  grew  in  wise  adaptability.  At  a  time  when  the  working 
maxim  of  America  in  Indian  affairs  was  ''  the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead 
Indian  "  the  American  Missionary  Association  recognized  the  American 
Indian  as  a  man  and  sought  to  m^e  him  good  not  by  killing  but  by  teach- 
ing him.  The  Association  sought  out  the  retarded  whites  in  the  southern 
mountains ;  it  met  the  massive  and  menacing  problem  of  th6  f  reedman  with 
the  only  program  ever  proposed  consistent  vrith  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  the  creed  of  Democracy.  Standing  utterly  alone  to  begin  with,  the 
Association  has  seen  its  ideals  and  methods  adopted  by  the  United  States 
government  and  all  denominations  and  finally  recognized  by  all  clear- 
visioned  men  as  the  only  sound  solution  of  any  race  problem.  The 
Association  has  been  open  in  its  educational  work  to  the  lessons  of 
experience.  It  has  added  vocational  and  industrial  to  purely  cultural 
education,  but  it  has  never  lost  sight  of  its  first  objective :  the  creation 
of  Christian  character  through  contact  with  consecrated  Christians 
personally  without  any  prejudice  of  race  Or  color. 

Because  its  method  is  essentially  Christian.  It  recognizes  the  value 
of  personality,  it  redeems  through  the  sacrificial  contact  of  the  strong 
with  the  weak,  it  lays  the  basis  for  character  in  Christian  discipleship, 
builds  character  through  education  and  seeks  to  complete  its  work  in 
the  dedication  of  those  whom  it  has  trained  to  a  life  of  service.    It  is 
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essentially  democratic  in  its  unprejudiced  approach  to  those  whom  it 
serves  and  in  its  exaltation  of  human  above  class  or  race  values  and  its 
avowed  purpose  to  fit  aided  peoples  into  the  structure  of  the  American 
state  as  disciplined  and  self-respecting  persons  and  not  as  chattels  or 
a  merely  subject  industrial  class. 

BecaiLse  every  other  method  of  approach  to  the  race  problem  save 
that  in  which  the  A.  M.  A.  has  been  pioneer,  and  for  which  it  has 
unfailingly  stood  at  any  cost,  has  brcdLen  down  or  else  involved  us  still 
more  deeply  in  the  very  difficulties  from  which  we  seek  to  escape.  An 
uneducated  Negro  ];>opulation  is  dead  weight  upon  the  State,  an  un-CJhris- 
tian  Negro  population  a  menace  to  society  and  a  Negro  x)opulation  denied 
human  rights  and  a  human  recognition  is  not  only  the  i*epudiation  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Republic,  but  a  social  elem^it  so  out 
of  articulation  with  society  as  to  remain  essentially  foreign,  even  thougb 
embedded  in  the  body  jwlitic. 

Because  the  need  of  the  essentially  Christian  and  American  work 
which  the  A.  M.  A.  is  doing  was  never  greater  than  now.  Race  prejudice 
is  being  strongly  played  upon.  Racial  fears  are  being  exploited,  t 
persistent  and  strongly  controlled  effort  to  involve  the  white  and  black 
races  in  an  antagonism  which  can  have  no  outcome  save  race  war,  or  the 
racial  subjection  of  the  Negro  by  a  force  which  must  always  be  unsleeping 
and  which  must  naturally  grow  more  assertive  as  discontent  against  it 
gathers  head,  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  If  it  be  not  met  by  a  more 
distinctive  and  essentially  sounder  conception  of  racial  relation  the 
future  is  dark  indeed. 

Because  we  who  believe  in  Christ  have  no  choice  but  to  continue  His 
methods.  As  we  are  taught  by  our  entire  human  experience  that  educa- 
tion broadly  taken  is  the  only  way  to  fit  men  for  the  office  of  manhood, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  go  on  training.  As  we  believe  that  force  never 
has  fundamentally  solved  and  never  will  solve  a  single  human  problem, 
we  have  no  help  save  in  those  ways  of  friendly  human  contact  and  the 
creation  of  right  human  relations  which  secure  for  society  whateva* 
measure  of  strength  and  coherence  it  has  today. 

The  American  Missionary  Association,  seventy-five  years  young, 
gathers  about  her  today  the  children's  children  of  those  whom  ^e  h^ 
trained  and  offers  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  service  as  the  proof  of 
her  wisdom  and  consecration.  The  Association  has  created  character, 
enriched  capacity,  furthered  social  order  and  supplied  a  race  with  self- 
discipline.  Those  whom  she  has  trained  have  led  their  own  people,  done 
an  astonishing  measure  of  honest  work,  kept  in  »;hool  and  church  and 
kept  out  of  jail  and  the  poorhouse :  they  have  been  patient  under  trying 
conditions ;  they  have  never  put  themselves  where  they  were  not  wanted ; 
they  have  starred  the  service  flag  of  their  country  with  stars  as  white 
as  any  and  shed  for  the  vaster  causes  of  humanity  a  blood  which  touched 
with  no  dark  stain  the  bright  tide  with  which  it  commingled. 

//  aU  those  whom  the  Association  has  helped  since  1846,  beginning 
with  the  dark  crew  of  the  Amistad  in  1839,  were  gathered  together  for 
the  grand  **  march  past  "  they,  with  those  who  have  led  and  taught 
them,  would  form  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and  significant  expre^on 
of  human  brotherhood  organized  in  redemptive  contacts  ever  conceived 
and  carried  under  the  American  flag.  Seventy-five  years  of  such  service 
as  that  are  rich  in  hallowed  memories. 
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INTV  years  before  the  Amer- 
Ji  Missionary  Aasociation 
,s  bom,  ibere  was  a  quickeii- 
lecration  in  the  Christian 
that  was  to  tell  mightily  for 
tare.  It  was  then  that  the 
the  large  societies  for  Chris- 
sionary  efforts  were  organ- 
le  Home  Missinnorj'  Society, 
erican    Toniiiprancc    Society, 


stolen  from  their  homes,  the  conse- 
crated men  who  had  been  made  ready 
in  those  precious  revival  years  were 
on  hand.  Arthur  Tappan,  Lewis 
Tappan,  Joshua  Leavitt  and  S.  S. 
Jocelyn  were  providential  men.  By 
the  grace  of  God,  they  were  what  they 
were.  It  did  not  happen  that  they 
were  loady.  No  .sooner  were  the  facts 
made  knoini  than  they  chihc  to  the 
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:rican  Sunday-School  Union, 
nen's  Friends'  Society  wore 
iring  of  this  revival. 
8  tinic,  Arthur  Tappan,  who 
this  consecration,  was  prot)- 
-  most  prominent  ajid  active 
in  New  York,  lircatly  in- 
in  all  missionary  activities, 
brother  and  partner,  Lewis 
a  like  spirit,  he  was  pro- 
in  his  abhorrence  ()f  African 

the  Amistad  landed  at  New 
with  its  cargo  of  Afncaos 


LEWIS  TAPI'AN,  FIK8T  TUBASURBR 

defense  of  these  stolen  and  enslaved 
Negroes.  They  formed  themselves 
into  a  eommittec  to  raise  funds  for 
their  protection  before  the  courts  for 
their  care.  Within  three  days,  they 
had  issued  a  public  appeal  and  se- 
cured counsel  for  their  defense. 

Then  appeared  another  providen- 
tial man,  a  prince  among  linguists, 
ready  for  languages  new  or  old,  who 
just  revelled  in  them.  If  anyone 
could  communicate  with  these 
heathens,  it  would  be  Professor  Qibbs 
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of  Yale  Divinity  School.  He  also  was 
ready.  Visiting  the  Africans  repeat- 
edly and  getting  the  sounds  of  their 
voices,  he  succeeded  in  securing  from 
them  the  sounds  of  the  first  ten 
numerals.  With  this  for  a  start,  he 
went  about  the  shipping  district  of 
New  York  until  he  came  upon  an 
African  slave  boy  who  recognized  the 
numerals  as  they  were  repeated  to 
him.  As  he  also  could  speak  some 
English,  here  happily — may  we  say 
providentially? — ^was  an  interpreter. 
He  was  taken  by  Professor  Qibbs  to 
New  Haven,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  these  poor  creatures  could  tell 
their  part  of  the  story.  Professor 
Gibbs  himself  was  soon  able  to  con- 
verse with  them.  It  was  a  story  that 
found  friends.  The  extreme  rigors  of 
the  prison  ceased,  and  they  were 
treated  humanely  until  the  trials 
which  soon  came  on.  In  the  district 
court  at  Hartford,  the  charges  were 
one  for  piracy  and  murder  and  the 
other  a  claim  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  their  prop- 
erty in  the  slaves.  The  judge  in- 
structed the  jury  that  since  the  acts 
were  done  on  a  Spanish  vessel  they 
were  recognized  only  in  the  courts  of 
Spain  and,  therefore,  no  criminal  pro- 
ceedings could  be  maintained.  With 
Roger  S.  Baldwin,  eloquent  in  law, 
and  John  Quincy  Adams,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  case 
was  before  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
was  a  great  legal  battle.  The  Spanisti 
government  pressed  its  claim  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Africans.  The  case 
involved  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  was  not  without  his  sym- 
pathy. The  Secretary  of  State  was  a 
citizen  of  Georgia,  and  was  not  op- 
posed to  slavery.  As  a  former  minis- 
ter to  Portugal,  his  sympathies  could 
not  to  be  expected  in  behalf  of  the 
Negroes.  In  these  conditions,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  United  States, 
Francis  S.  Key,  the  author  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  told  Mr. 
Adams  that  he  feared  there  was  * '  no 
chance  for  the  poor  creatures,'*  who 
at  the  same  time  had  his  profound 
fliympathy.    The  powerful  legal  argu- 


ment of  Mr.  Baldwin,  supported  by 
the  Old  Man  Eloquent  for  four  hours 
and  a  half  in  the  trial  which  lasted 
a  week,  ended  in  a  decision  that  the 
Africans  were  free  from  custody  and 
could  go  where  they  pleased.  Where 
they  pleased  meant  back  to  their  own 
native  land.  This  providential  Amis- 
tad  Committee  took  care  of  that.  Id 
a  few  months,  funds  were  secured, 
and  forty-two  in  all — ^two  had  died— 
after  three  years  of  their  tragic  ex- 
perience were  in  the  country  from 
which  they  had  been  stolen. 

They  did  not  go  as  they  came.  Two 
Christian  missionaries  went  witb 
them,  and  the  same  committee  (m  its 
own  responsibility  went  forward  and 
established  the  Mendi  Mission,  the 
first  Christian  mission  on  the  dark 
continent  and  the  herald  of  all  those 
that  have  followed,  the  funds  for 
which  were  largely  fomiahed  by  this 
providential  man,  the  heroie  Cbm- 
tian  statesman,  Arthur  Tappan.  He 
was  a  statesman  who  conld  face  a 
frowning  world  in  the  service  of  oon- 
science  and  love.  He  did  not  see  tbis 
present  day  of  the  Lord  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  faith,  but  he  saw  them 
afar  off,  and  was  i>ersaaded  of  them. 

Four  years  later,  the  Ameriean 
Missionary  Association  was  organiied 
with  Arthur  Tappan  as  the  ^J^aLiymMi 
of  its  Executive  Committee  and  Lewis 
Tappan  treasurer,  the  Mendi  IGsnon 
being  a  part  of  it.  At  once,  this  mis- 
sion appears  on  the  foreground  of  the 
Association's  first  woi^  A  school  at 
that  mission,  perhaps  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  manual  labor  school,  was 
established  with  carpentry,  iron  wcnk- 
ing  and  agriculture  in  its  corricnluin 
of  studies,  and  when  the  first  year  of 
the  Association  closed  the  school  in 
the  name  of  the  stolen  Africans  it 
numbered  one  hundred  pupils.  This 
school  maintained  by  the  Associatimi, 
in  due  time  had  for  one  of  its  teachers 
Margoo  who  was  one  of  the  girls  stolen 
from  the  Amistad.  She  was  the  last 
survivor  of  these  rescued  people. 
After  seventy-five  years,  this  Mendi 
Mission  school  is  still  flourishing. 

Thirty-seven  years  after  this  mi^ 
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■  established,  Cinque,  vho  had 
interpreter  for  the  mission 
ad  the  foneral  services  were 
«d  by  the  Rev.  Albert  P.  Mil- 
raduate  of  Fisk  University  of 
s  of  1878.  Within  these  dates 
t  and  1866,  Fisk  bad  been 
1,  and  sent  its  graduate  a  mis- 
to  Alrica,  Notwithstanding 
rials,    could    not    these    poor 


Africans,  rescued  from  b<Hidage,  re- 
deemed from  heathenism,  wifli  the 
blessings  of  Christian  civilization 
opened  up  to  them  and  to  their  people 
— even  because  of  their  trials — say 
with  Joseph  who  was  sold  into  Egypt, 
' '  Ye  meant  it  for  evil,  but  God  meant 
it  for  good, ' '  for  it  was  the  providen- 
tial entrance  of  Christian  missions 
into  Africa. 


A  FRIEND  OF  MAN 

'  HEBE  were  giants  in  those     his  all-absorbing  passion  for  Man  just 


days ! ' '  But  surely  it  can  be 

no    exaggeration    thus    to 

■  that  prince  of  all  preachers — 

Ward  Beecher.    He  has  hard- 


HENRT    WARD   BEECIIKB 

approached  before  or  since, 
istory  of  the  American  pulpif . 
'  that  zeal  that  drove  him  up 
tm  America  and  sent  him  fo 
e  mobs  of  England,  hack  of 
ilime  oratory  which  has  never 
cpasaed  if  ever  equalled,  stood 


because  he  was  a  man.  He  was  . 
trailer  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  his 
name  appears  very  early  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Association.  It  is  well  for 
this  generation  to  refresh  its  memorj' 
with  one  or  two  sccdcs. 

We  are  in  Plymouth  Church  Sun- 
day morning,  June  1,  1856— the  peak 
of  the  days  that  tried  men 's  souls. 
Mr.  Beecher  arose  and  announced 
that  a  young  woman  had  been  sold  by 
her  own  father  into  slavery  but  that 
her  purchaser  had  offered  to  give  her 
freedom  if  the  price  of  her  redemp- 
tion could  be  secured.  Going  to  the 
stairs  that  led  up  to  the  pulpit  he 
said,  "  Sarah,  come  up  here  and  let 
us  all  see  you."  The  plates  were 
passed  and  the  money  flowed  in,  and 
then  Lewis  Tappan,  the  treasurer  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association, 
rose  and  announced  that,  whatever 
the  amount  lacking,  it  would  be  guar- 
anteed. As  at  a  holy  sacrament,  the 
people  stood  up  and  sang : 

"  Do  not  I  love  thee,  O  my  Lord? 

Behold  my  heart  &nd  see; 
And  turn  the  dearest  idol  out 

That  dares  to  rival  Thee. 

"  Hart  Thou  a  lamb  in  all  thy  flock 

I  would  disdain  to  feed? 
Hast  Thou  a  foe  before  whose  face  - 

I  fear  Thy  cause  to  plead?  " 

It  was  found  that  enough  had  been 
raised  to  ransom  not  only  Sarah  but 
her  two-year-old  child. 

Again  we  are  in  Plymouth  Church, 
for  we  have  "  crossed  the  ferry  and 
followed  the  crowd."  The  great 
preacher  had  baptized  a  number  of 
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children  and  it  was  an  hour  of  great- 
est joy,  for  children  were  his  particu- 
lar love.  Then  he  took  up  into  the 
pulpit  a  little  child,  white  and  with 
curly  hair.  Holding  it  in  his  arms, 
he  said,  *'  This  child  was  born  a  slave 
and  has  just  been  redeemed  from 
slavery.''  lie  tlion  put  his  hand  on 
her  head  and  siiid,  "  Anna,  blossom 
of  liberty,  1  baptize  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Amen."  When  he  lifted  his 
head  the  congregation  was  bowed  and 
weeping.  Again  did  the  histoiy  of 
that  early  (-hristianity  bei*ome  rein- 
carnate, for  you  may  search  the  cata- 
combs of  the  fii^st  Christians  without 
being  able  to  identify  the  grave  of  a 
single  slave  and  yet,  though  many 
members  of  that  (^arly  church  were 
bondsmen,  it  was  their  glory  that 
there  was  no  bond  or  free  but  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

When  at  last  the  war  came  he  faced 
it  sternly  and  yet  joyously,  for  by  it 
he  could  see  ''  the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  trampling  out  the  vin- 
tage where  his  grapes  of  wrath  are 
stored.'*  Listen,  Children  of  this 
(reneration,  for  democracy  now  is  not 
too  secure! 


*'  Let  not  your  children,  as  they  carry 
you  to  your  burial,  be  ashamed  to  wnXt 
upon  your  tombstones  the  truth  of  hia^ 
tory.  Let  every  man  that  lives  and  owns 
himself  an  American  take  the  side  of 
true  American  principles;  liberty  for 
one,  and  for  all;  liberty  now,  and  liberty 
forever;  liberty  as  the  foundation  d 
government^  and  liberty  as  the  basis  of 
union ;  liberty  as  against  revolution,  lib- 
erty against  anarchy,  and  liberty  againit 
slavery;  liberty  here  and  liberty  eveiy- 
where,  the  world  through." 

When  at  last  those  principles  of 
Jesus  which  valued  a  single  soul  above 
the  world  and  that  without  reference 
to  color,  race  or  time ;  when  at  lasr 
the  great  League  of  Pity  which  Jesus 
came  to  organize,  had  eventuated  in 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  then 
came  his  reward  and  he  exults : 

'*  God  may  peel  me  and  bark  me,  and 
strip  me  of  my  leaves,  and  do  as  He 
pleases  with  my  earthly  estate.  I  han 
lived  long  enough;  I  have  had  a  good 
time.  You  cannot  take  back  the  blows  I 
have  given  the  devil  right  in  the  face 
I  have  uttered  some  words  which  will  net 
die  because  they  are  incorporated  in  the 
lives  of  men  that  will  not  die.*' 

Yes!  there  were  giants  m  th^^s* 
days ! 

0  Grod  may  grace  to  us  be  given 
To  follow  in  their  train. 


4*         4*         4* 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE 

Principal  James  E.  Grcgi 


^[YAMPTON  LNSTITUTK  was 
irt  ^P^^^^  imder  the  auspices  of 
^^  the  American  Missionary'  As- 
sociation on  April  15,  1868,  with  Gen- 
eral S.  C.  Armstrong,  then  a  district 
agent  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  as 
principal.  The  purchase  of  *'  the 
Wood  Farm,^'  which  he  had  for  som^ 
time  reprarded  as  tlie  best  site  for  the 
new  '*  uonnal  scliool,"  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  grant  of  $9,000  from  the 
Association  and  a  gift  of  $10,000  from 
the  estate  of  William  Avery  of  Pitts- 
burf?h,  made  through  lion.  Josiah 
King,  the  executor.  In  1870  the  In- 
stitute was  cliartered  by  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and 
became  legally  independent.  But  of 
the  original  tifteen  trustees  under  this 
charter,  at  least    six,    including   Dr. 


George  Whipple,  M:  E.  Strieby,  Ed- 
ward P.  Smith,  Samuel  Holmes,  Ed- 
gar Ketcham,  and  William  E.  Whit- 
ing, were  ofBeers  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association;  and  the  Asaoei- 
ation  was  later  represented  on  the 
board  by  E.  M.  Cravath,  E.  B.  M(»- 
roe,  C.  L.  Mead,  Alexander  McKcniie 
and  James  W.  Cooper.  Thus  the  ties 
between  the  Institute  through  all  the 
earlier  years  were  many,  and  the  In- 
stitute was  for  a  considerable  period 
regarded,  informally,  I  believe,  as  one 
of  the  A.  M.  A.  schools,  though  its 
policies  were  determined  by  its  Prin- 
cipal and  its  trustees,  and  its  support 
after  1871  was  almost  wholly  derived 
from  other  sources  than  the  treasuiy 
of  the  Association. 
The  creatiye  purpose  of  GrenenI 
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Armstrong,  which  gave  tiie  Institute 
'rom  the  beginning  its  distinctive 
;haracter,  was  the  making  of  oseful, 
trustworthy  men  and  women  rather 
iian  self-eomplacent  scholars, — ■ 
hoQgh  he  did  not  underestimate  the 
r'alne  of  genuine  scholarship.  To  this 
^nd  he  introduced  manual  labor  as 
in  essential  part  of  the  school's  train- 
ng.  He  had  been  familiar  with  its 
-esults  in  the  Missionary  School  at 
Elilo,  in  Hawaii,  where  his  boyhood 
*-as  spent ;  and  he  believed  thoroughly 
hat  UiOT^h  "  the  labor  system  is  not 
■heap  ...  it  pays."  The  three- 
'old  discipline  of  head,  heart  and 
land,  of  the  mind,  the  conscience  and 
he  will,  has  thus  become  General 
Armstrong's  notable  contribution  to 
he  philosophy  and  the  practice  of 
location.  From  the  beginning  the 
graduates  of  the  Institute  have  been 
expected  to  be  self-supporting,  self- 
respecting,  and — in  the  presence  of 
>thcrs  in  any  sort  of  distress  or  need 
— self-foi^etting.  To  regard  their 
'ducation  as  something  given  to  them 
n  trust,  as  something  to  he  taken  back 
X)  thar  home  communities  or  to 
rthera  equally  deserving  of  help,  and 
.here  to  apply  it  for  the  common  good 
—this  is  the  purpose  with  which  two 
^neratiOns  of  Hampton  men  and 
iromen — over  10,000  in  all — have 
>een  sent  out ;  as  General  Armstrong 
expressed  it  in  his  first  report,  in 
1870,  to  "  do  a  quiet  work  that  shall 
nake  the  land  purer  and  better." 

Hampton  Institute  began  with  two 
eachers  and  fifteen  pupils.  In  1878, 
it  the  urgent  request  of  Captain  B, 
H.  Pratt  (later  the  founder  of  the 
I^arlisle  Indian  School),  seventeen  In- 
iian  ex-prisoners  of  war  were  received 
IS  students;  and  ever  since,  the  three 
-aces — white,  black  and  red — have 
ived,  worked  and  learned  together  at 
Hampton. 

The  Institute  now  has  868  students 
^not  incladii^  the  Whittier  Training 
^hool  or  the  Summer  School),  di- 
vided among  the  preparatory  class 
'8th  grade),  the  Academy,  the  Trade 
School  (in  which  carpentry,  black- 
imithing,  bricklaying,  printing,  ma- 


chine work  and  several  other  handi- 
crafts are  taught),  the  Normal  Sehool, 
the  Home  Economics  School,  the  Busi- 
ness School,  and  the  Agricultural 
School.  These  four  latter  schools 
carry  their  students  two  years — and 
in  the  ease  of  the  Agricultural  School, 
three  years — beyond  the  secondary 
course  of  the  Academy.  Many  boya 
and  girls  take  their  first  year  in  "  the 
work-class,"  working  with  their  heads 
by  day  on   the   farms,  in  the   shops, 
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offices,  kitchens,  etc.,  and  going  to 
classes  in  the  evening.  By  this  means 
they  pay  their  way,  accumulate  a 
fund  of  savings  for  the  following 
year,  and  gain  a  valuable  training  in 
diligence,  thoroughness,  obedience, 
punctuality,  courtesy,  and  other 
fundamental  virtues, 

Hampton  Institute  had  two  great 
men  to  guide  the  first  half  century  of 
its  life:  General  Armstrong  "  the 
Founder,"  Dr.  Frisscll  "  the  Build- 
er." They  gathered  around  them  a 
remarkable  group  of  helpers— both  in 


^  .   ~   :i-  "--^a-  aoJilff  •oeeemw.   Dr.    MoUui — iln  a 

-    iT-jz    ■!  ■zi''  Hampton  gndiute— bat  to  the  Sootb 

■:  .-^  TT3  1  li'i  ii!«  natiai  as  weU.     The  serria 

_    _j    irom    JL  wTiidi  tbcae  idKM^   and    othen  lit 

"•r    ■  AT-i  iTTra.  -~«n  luve  rendered  and  are  roida- 

V  jir..2g^n-  -3t!  3ur  -iocs  not  attempt  to  eover  the 
-;  t  ji..j:rn«  -wi-ve  fietd  of  edoestion,  hat  it  doe 
Its'-  —  -  ■*■  ae^  to  gw«  to  those  who  will  aeopl 

V  -iz^^ir  «=inik  X.  a  true  "  edoeation  for  life,"  and  a 
:!!':»  s  m  ivinir  :*aii:aaB  to  cooperate  in  all  gooe 
■  —     c^   ;i  i-»  ^■:ro  wTth  all  pwd  moi. 


EH  r:^  ^SILEE  SINGERS 

~  at     :ii~-?*:  '  :3ajuiT:j   of  whom  had  beoi  rima 

— •_!    "t "^i:  '!;iir7  Z-Jwy  one  at  these  singers  had  a  re- 

f    ^    n.^r^jiK-  TLirncte   Toice   and    it    is   donbtfn] 

.-    -I-    *"-3_"^  »~iK3*x  ihoe  was  ever  heard  a  more 

:.  J     .^7T-  !i«far>  perfect  cbonis.    From  time  to 

-  -it-   .c  T.  z^e  ■Ji*  pcnmnel  of  this  troape  m? 

-_—     -  "c  =ia2iwc  IOC  one  cause  or  another,  and 

.    -.  -c-..  =  «ni-'-.:at!s  iJw  number  was  ine^eas^i 
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Jreat  Britain.  They  sang  -before  the 
iueen  and  court  of  HolUmd,  before 
he  new  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
lis  court  in  Potsdam  Palace,  where 
?rince  Henry  and  the  present  ex- 
vaiser  as  boys  listened  intently  to 
hem.  They  sang  in  most  of  the  larg- 
ist  cities  in  Europe  and  return^  to 
Nashville,  having  raised  something 
ike  $150,000  with  which  to  pur- 
jhase  the  present  site  of  Fisk  Uni- 
/ersity,  a  campus  of  thirty-five  acres, 
md  to  build  Jubilee  Hall,  the  home 
for  the  girls,  a  splendid  memorial  to 
heir  sacrificial  labors.  They  literally 
jang  this  school  into  Ufe.  This  idea  of 
tiaving  a  choir  to  sing  for  the  school, 
the  training  of  the  company,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  tour  was  bom  in  the 
brain  of  Mr.  George  L.  White,  who 
was  both  the  treasurer  and  the  music 
teacher  in  this  new  school.  He  was 
most  ably  supported  by  Professor  A. 
K.  Spence,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
principal. 

There  have  been  other  authorized 
companies  traveling  for  the  Univers- 


ity. In  1890  there  was  a  company 
composed  of  three  young  men  and 
four  young  women,  which  sang  for 
one  year  only. 

In  1899  another  company  composed 
of  five  young  women  and  four  young 
men  left  the  University  in  October. 
This  company  with  changed  personnel 
sang  for  four  years. 

During  1909  and  1910  the  Univers- 
ity was  represented  by  a  male  quar- 
tette. 

In  1915-1916  a  sextette  toured  the 
United  States.  This  same  company 
with  almost  a  complete  change  of  per- 
sonnel is  still  campaigning  for  Fisk. 
Reverend  J.  A.  Myers  is  the  director. 
The  other  members  are  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Myers,  Alfred  T.  Clark,  Carl  Barbour 
and  Ludie  Collins. 

These  singers  have  faithfully 
served  to  keep  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity before  the  public,  to  gain 
friends  and  sympathy  for  it,  and  to 
preserve  and  popularize  the  Folk 
Songs  of  the  American  Negro. 

John  W.  Work,  Jr. 


EARLY  VENTURES 


AT  that  first  missionary  meeting 
in  Albany,  the  Association  was 
formed  by  the  merging  with 
the  Amistad  Committee  of  three  al- 
ready existing  missionary  societies — 
The  Union  Missionary  Society,  The 
Western  Evangelical  Missionary  So- 
ciety and  the  Weert  India  Missionary 
Committee.  Work  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  these  societies  was  as- 
sumed by  the  newly  form^  organiza- 
tion and,  therefore,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  much  of  its  original  effort 
was  spent  in  foreign  lands. 

West  India  Islands 

In  1838,  five  Congregational  minis- 
ters went  to  Jamaica  to  establish  a 
Christian  mission  among  the  emanci- 
pated slaves  of  those  islands.  There 
were  five  churches  and  four  stations 
and  three  out-stations.  This  mission 
was  transferred  to  others  in  1876. 

Sandwich  Islands 

In  1846,  Rev.  J.  S.  Green  of  Maka- 
wac  on  the  island  of  Maui  became  con- 


nected with  the  Association.  Old 
Father  Green  was  a  rabid  anti-slavery 
man.  He  hated  slavery  so  much  that 
he  refused  to  wear  cotton  clothing  in 
that  tropical  climate  and  went  about 
clothed  in  thick  woolens.  He  estab- 
lished the  first  self-supporting  mis- 
sion and  attempted  to  teach  the 
Hawaiians  the  arts  and  habits  of 
agriculture.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Samuel  Armstrong  when  a 
very  young  boy  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  missionary  and  was 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  his 
hatred  of  human  slavery. 

Indian  Missions 

From  the  first,  the  Association  was 
interested  in  the  American  Indians, 
and  we  find  in  the  earliest  records  the 
mention  of  their  strong  mission 
among  the  Ojibewa  at  Red  Lj^e  and 
Cedar  Lake  in  Minnesota.  Here  they 
introduced  early  their  industrial  mis- 
sions, and  we  find  a  farmer  enrolled 
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in  the  mission  force,  and  in  1847  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  Indian  work  has  been  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  all  our  fields 
of  labor,  and  has  given  to  the  church 
the  heroic  names  of  Riggs,  Hall, 
Heed,  Burgess  and  Miss  Collins  and 
others. 

Siam  Missions 

In  1848,  the  Association  took  over 
the  mission  in  Siam.  Rev.  D.  B. 
Bradley,  M.  D.,  father  of  Dr.  Bradley 
of  Cleveland  was  in  charge.  This 
mission  was  continued  as  a  part  of 
the  Association's  work  until  1873.  It 
is  of  interest  to  read  the  cause  of  the 
transfer  of  Dr.  Bradley  and  the  Siam 
Mission  to  the  Association  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Presbyterians  and 
orthodox  Congregationalists  of  this 
country  disagreed  with  him  in  his 
theological  views.  Query:  Does  this 
prove  or  disprove  the  theory  of 
heredity? 

Egypt 

Not  less  surprising  than  that  of  the 
Siam  Mission  is  to  find  that  the  Asso- 
ciation had  work  among  the  ancient 
and  interesting  Copts  in  Egypt  in  the 
year  1853.  This  was  brought  about 
by  a  recommendation  from  Dr.  J.  B. 
Thompson  of  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle as  a  result  of  his  travels  in  that 
land  of  antiquities.  This  mission  was 
given  up  in  1860. 

Canada 

In  its  earliest  days,  the  Association 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  Ne- 
groes who  had  gathered  by  thousands 
along  the  Canadian  border.  These 
had  escaped  from  slavery,  had  found 
no  safety  in  Ohio  and  other  free  states 
because  of  the  '  *  Fugitive  Slave  Law, ' ' 
and  had  therefore  pushed  on,  employ- 
ing the  *'  underground  railroad,'*  to 
find  asylum  under  the  British  flag. 
Their  plight  was  pitiful;  they  not 
only  lacked  food  and  clothing  but 
were  filled  with  bitterness  against 
the  so-called  Christianity  which  had 
championed  their  oppressors.  Our 
Association  at  one  tim^e  conducted 
as  many  as  five  refuges  for  such  un- 


fortunate people.  Food  and  clothing 
were  distributed  for  their  immediate 
needs,  employment  was  found  for 
them,  schools  were  established,  and 
they  learned  to  know  another  type  of 
Christianity.  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her 
story  of  "  Unde  Tom's  Cabm '' 
speaks  of  one  of  these  missions,  name- 
ly that  at  Amherstburg. 

The  Highland; 


The  romantic  history  of  Berea  is 
bound  up  in  the  story  of  the  Associ- 
ation. Agents  of  the  Association  were 
early  found  in  those  mountain  regions 
scattering  the  Bibles  among  slave  and 
whites  alike  and  preaching  the  gospel 
of  Christian  liberty.  In  1848,  Rev. 
John  G.  Pee,  that  fearless  champion 
of  liberty  in  Kentucky  and  friend  of 
the  white  and  the  black,  was  found 
laboring   in   Cabin   Creek,    Ky.,  an 

A.  M.  A.  church.  Within  a  few  years 
there  is  added  the  name  of  Rev.  J.  A. 

B.  Rogers  who,  with  Mr.  Fee,  was 
soon  to  be  called  upon  to  pass  through 
the  dark  hours  of  persecution,  but  ont 
of  their  heroism  Berea  was  bom. 

Home  Missions 

On  account  of  the  Association  be- 
coming an  out  and  out  anti-slavery 
organization  it  very  soon  found  itself 
compelled  to  enter  into  the  home  mis- 
sion field  of  the  North  because  so 
many  churches  refused  to  be  affili- 
ated with  any  organization  or 
churches  that  were  not  openly  anti- 
slavery.  So  in  the  second  year  of  its 
existence  we  find  missionaries  in  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  By 
the  next  year  they  had  thirty  of  these 
churches  under  their  care.  In  1854 
these  churches  had  grown  to  102  and 
among  them  we  note  such  as  Olivet, 
Battle  Creek,  Charlotte,  Kalamazoo  in 
Michigan — Bloomington,  Bloomfield, 
Lisbon,  Ottawa  in  lUinois,  and  Water- 
loo and  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  the 
first  Congregational  Church  to  be  or- 
ganized in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Association  was  also  one  of  the  earli- 
est workers  in  Kanzas  (as  it  wa.s 
spelled  in  the  records  of  1854) . 
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New  Mezioo 

In  1849  the  Association  sent  Rev. 
W.  6.  Kephart  into  New  Mexico  **  to 
inquire  into  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  people;  to  circulate 
tracts,  Bibles  and  other  publications 
of  a  useful  nature;  to  show  the  in- 
habitants the  advantages  of  free  over 
slave  labor;  to  promote  education  and 
the  formation  of  Sabbath  schools  and 
a  church;  to  encourage  the  establish- 


ment of  a  free  press  and  to  preach  the 
gospel."  And  soon  a  church  at  Santa 
Fe  appears  upon  the  records. 

As  time  advanced  the  foreign  work 
was  gradually  given  over  to  the  for- 
eign missionary  societies  and  the  home 
work  of  the  North  to  the  home  mis- 
sionary society  and  the  Association 
became  more  and  more  engrossed  in 
its  service  to  the  backward  races  un- 
der our  national  flag. 


THE  FAR  EAST  IN  THE  NEAR  WEST 


JN  the  year  of  our  Lord  1846  no 
one  dreamed  that  in  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  our 
nation  would  be  looking  out  across 
the  Pacific,  facing  its  most  interest- 
ing, if  not  intricate,  problems.  For  it 
was  only  in  that  year  that  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  was  founded,  and  then 
the  Pacific  was  much  farther  from 
New  York  and  Boston  than  Liverpool. 

How  gradually  that  Far  East  has 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer !  It  was  an 
almost  unbelievable  tale  that  old 
Marco  Polo  brought  back  in  1330 
from  far-off  Cathay — the  land  of 
mystery  and  fable — and  only  his 
opened  bags  of  rich  merchandise  and 
gifts  would  convince  the  Venetians. 
It  was  not  until  1520  that  Magellan 
sailed  around  the  southern  end  of 
South  America,  crossed  the  Pacific 
and  touched  on  the  shores  of  Asia. 
Still  America  was  not  interested — 
two  thousand  miles  of  desert  dust 
and  sagebrush  and  fearful  mountain 
ranges  lay  between  the  Father  of 
AVaters  and  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
after  that  rolled  thousands  of  miles 
of  the  uncharted  Pacific.  It  was  not 
until  1785  that  our  merchant  princes 
sent  their  vessels  out  from  the  real 
metropolis  of  New  England,  Salem, 
and  brought  back  the  riches  of 
Cathay  to  America.  And  still  it  was 
far  away. 

But  in  1848  gold  was  discovered  at 
Sutters  Mills  in  California  and  the 
great  plains  and  deserts  intervening 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific  were  dotted  with  long  lines  of 


ox-teams  plodding  their  weary  way 
through  dust  and  heat  and  over 
mountains.  Then  came  that  great 
achievement  of  human  daring,  the 
building  of  the  Union  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railroads,  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  were  bound  together  by 
bonds  of  steel. 

Not  yet  did  America  look  through 
the  Gtolden  Gate  to  that  far-oflf  and 
mysterious  land  of  Cathay,  but  by  the 
invitation  of  the  settlers  in  California 
men  with  strange  angles  to  their  eyes 
began  to  come,  as  gold-diggers,  cooks, 
laimdrymen  and  railroad  builders, 
and  the  Orient  had  entered  the  gates 
of  the  Occident. 

The  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion was  the  first  of  all  the  organiza- 
tions to  face  this  new  problem  in  a 
Christian  spirit.  At  the  Sixth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  in 
Bangor,  Maine,  September,  1852,  we 
find  the  following: 

"  It  is  reported  that  since  January  1, 
1852,  twenty-nine  vessels,  conveying 
7,537  Chinese  emigrants,  have  been  dis- 
patched from  Hong  Kong,  Macao  and 
Whampoa.  On  the  27th  of  March,  the 
vessels  yet  to  sail  numbered  thirty-one, 
to  convey  9,270  passengers.  Ck>nsider- 
able  numbers  of  Japanese  and  Persians 
have  also  found  their  way  to  California. 
These  people  are  in  general  active,  in- 
telligent and  enterprising.  Many  of 
them  understand  mechanical  trades.  Re- 
cent accounts  state  that  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration from  foreign  countries  to  Cali- 
fornia has  grreatly  increased.  As  has 
been  said,  the  Lord,  instead  of  suggest- 
ing to  Christians  to  go  to  these  heathen 
countries,  as  heretofore,  to  be  instru- 
mental in  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
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seems  to  be  bringing  the  heathen  to  our 
shorea  that  they  may  learn  the  arts  of 
civilizatJon,  become  acquainted  with  our 
institutions,  and,  by  Christian  culture 
and  the  converting  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  be  brought  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ." 

The      following      resolution      was 


"  Voted :  That  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee   be    authorized    and    encouraged    to 

establish  a  misBion  in  California  to  labor 
among  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  other 
immigrants  who  are  rapidly  swelling  the 
population  of  that  new  and   important 

In  the  next  Annual  Report  it  was 
stated  that  a  mission  had  been  estab- 
lished in  California  for  the  Chinese 
and  other  foreigners  and  that  Rev,  S. 
V.  Blakeslee  and  wife  had  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  to  take  charge  of  the 
mission.  It  was  wonderful  with  what 
a  clear  vision  these  men  saw  the  effect 
of  this  opportunity  upon  the  whole 
mJBsiouary  problem  in  the  future. 

"  The  field  of  labor  upon  which  we 
thus  enter  combines  the  sidvantages  and 
responsibilities  of  both  home  and  foreign 
missions.  Many  of  these  people  will 
make  California  their  home,  and  will 
thus  become  incorporated  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  exert  an  influence  for 
weal  or  for  woe  on  our  government  and 
nation.  Others  of  them,  numbered  by 
thousands,  will  return  to  their  native 
country,  after  an  education  from  five  to 
ten  years  under  American  institutions 
and  American  influences,  to  carry  back 
with  them  whatever  of  good  or  evil  they 
have  learned  .  .  .  Viewed  as  a  pre- 
paratory means  for  the  future  civiliza- 
tion  of  China,  the  facilities  thus  offered 
us  are  very  promising  .  .  .  Thus 
God  in  His  providence  is  breaking  down 
the  barriers  in  the  way  of  our  entrance 
into  China  and  has  annihilated  the  gross 
obstacles  which  have  hitherto  hindered 
our  labors  for  the  conversion  of  her  peo- 
ple," 

The  seventy  years  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  inauguration  of  this  mis- 
sion have  vindicated  their  faith  by  a 
wonderful  return  of  Christianized 
Chinese  and  Japanese  to  their  home- 
land. Among  the  moat  remarkable  of 
the  conversions  was  that  of  Mr.  Jee 
Gam  in  the  First  Church  of  Oakland, 
whose  large  Christian  family  are  now 
filling  places  of  influence  in  their 
native  land. 


At  the  present  time  the  Assaciation 
is  carrying  on  missioua  for  Chinese 
and  Japanese  in  twenty-three  differ- 
ent places,  and  a  most  interestiiig 
service  is  being  rendered  not  merely 
for  Christianity  but  for  Americaniffl- 
tion.  In  many  of  these  missions  night 
schools  are  being  conducted,  with 
classes  in  English  and  American 
political  history,  and  every  effort  is 
being  put  forth  to  create  a  sense  of 


loyalty  and  interest  in  our  American 
life.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no 
second  generation  of  any  class  of 
foreigners  coming  here  who  give 
greater  promise  of  fitness  for  Ameri- 
can institutions  than  these  Chinese 
and  Japanese  boys  and  girls.  In  the 
present  state  of  agitati<a  it  has  been 
the  province  of  the  Association  to 
stand  bearing  witness  to  that  beauti- 
ful ideal  of  Jesus,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man,  and  one  hundred  thousand  Chi- 
nese and  one  hundred  thousand 
Japanese  have  learned  to  look  to  the 
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Association  as  their  true  and  tried 
friend  in  e\rery  time  of  persecution. 

It  may  be  that  no  more  Orientals 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  our 
shores,  but  it  is  not  less  essential  that 
those  who  are  already  here  shall  be 
given  every  opjwrtunity  to  become 
enlightened  and  patriotic  American 
citizens,  and  for  that  end  to  own  their 
own  homes,  to  have  the  doors  of  our 


public  schools  and  libraries  thrown 
open  to  them,  and  to  be  brought  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  into  the  spirit 
and  freedom  of  Jesus  Christ.  Surely, 
if  we  cannot  apply  our  Christianity 
to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  our 
midst,  we  might  well  put  a  stop  to  the 
miserable  hypocrisy  of  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Orient. 


+       +       + 

THE  FUTURE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Bg  Cwrit  L,  Cady,  D,  D. 


'JPi  EMOCBACY  has  become  a  fad 
#lt]  and  whenever  anything  is  ae- 
A^  cepted  as  the  particular  fashion 
of  the  hour,  it  is  likely  to  be  accepted 
without  thinking.  It  has  been  long  in 
need  of  just  such  a  thorough  exami- 
nation as  given  by  James  Bryce  in  his 
two  large  volumes  on  **  Modem 
Democracies.''  This  is  an  attempt  to 
take  from  its  massive  wealth  a  few 
saJient  facts  which  bear  directly  upon 
the  future  of  our  own  American 
Democracy.  Probably  the  greatest 
danger  lies  not  in  this  problem  or  in 
that — society  has  always  had  prob- 
lems and,  if  awake,  has  always  been 
able  to  solve  them;  but  our  greatest 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  mi- 
raci^ous  success  has  anaesthetized  us 
into  a  false  sense  of  security.  De- 
mocracy is  man  built  and  what  man 
has  fa^oned,  man  can  destroy. 

Never  before  has  a  democracy  been 
tried  out  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  and 
no  other  democracy,  except  Switzer- 
land, has  ever  outlived  a  century. 

But,  as  Mr.  Bryce  points  out,  our 
case  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
little  Swiss  Republic  for  we  have 
A  territory  of  2,974,000  miles, 
A  population  of  105,710,000, 
One  third  dwell  in  cities, 
One  half  are  not  Anglo-Saxon, 
One  tenth  are  African. 
He  adds."  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the 
machinery  creaks  and  warps,  but  that 
it  has  stood  the  strain  at  all.*' 

Of  all  governments  a  democracy 
demands  the  highest  grade  of  intelli- 
gence not  among  its  leaders  simply 


but  pervading  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  Just  in  proportion  as  you 
enlarge  the  voting  or  governing  unit, 
just  in  that  proportion  do  you  make 
imperative  a  wider  intelligence.  In 
these  smaller  democracies  men  were 
acquainted  with  the  issues  and  the 
candidates  by  word  of  mouth  but 
"  talking  has  this  i^dvantage  over 
reading,  that  in  it  the  mind  is  less 
passive.  It  is  Thinking  that  matters, 
not  reading,  and  by  Thinking  I  mean 
the  power  of  getting  at  Facts  and  ar- 
guing consecutively  from  them.  •  •  • 
But  in  these  days  of  ours  reading  has 
become  a  substitute  for  thinldng.  •  •  • 
On  the  printed  page  Truth  has  no  bet- 
ter chance  than  Falsehood,  except 
with  those  who  read  widely  and  have 
the  capacity  of  discernment.  •  •  •  So 
a  democracy  that  has  been  taught  only 
to  read,  and  not  also  to  reflect  and 
judge,  will  not  be  the  better  for  the 
ability  to  read." 

In  the  Seventy-first  Chapter  he  dis- 
cusses *'  Democracy  and  the  Back- 
ward Races."  Since  1918  ten  new 
states  have  had  democracy  thrust 
upon  them — and  besides  there  are 
Russia  and  China.  In  our  own  land  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  four  or  five 
million  people  were  plunged  into  the 
citizenship  of  democracy.  Whether 
this  was  for  weal  or  woe,  is  too  late 
to  discuss,  but  what  is  significant  is 
that  most  of  them  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  exercise  a  citizen's  rights. 
Bryce  sums  up  history  *s  lesson  in 
these  words:  **  Wherever  self  govern- 
ment has  worked  well,  it  is  because 
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men  have  fought  for  it  and  valued  it 
as  a  thing  they  had  won  for  them- 
selves, feeling  it  to  be  the  true  remedy 
for  misgovemment/ '  He  deals  with 
scant  courtesy  with  those  who  *'  ex- 
pect that  with  the  gift  the  power  to 
use  it  wisely  will  descend  by  some 
supernatural  grace,  whether  upon 
the  hill  tribes  of  India,  the  Yakuts  of 
Siberia  or  the  Zapotocs  of  Mexico. 
Nature  does  not  teach  the  methods  of 
constitutional  government  to  an 
Egyptian  fellah,  any  more  than  it 
teaches  a  Tuareg  of  the  Sahara  to 
swim  when  he  first  sees  the  Nile. ' ' 

The  Association  is  proud  of  the  fact 
on  this  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  that 
it  has  been  trying  to  meet  these  periLs 
to  democracy,  ^^'ith  that  education 
which  teaches  these  very  backward 
races  not  merely  to  read  but  to  think. 
Quite  often  it  has  had  to  incur  the 
bitterest  criticism  because  it  believed 
not  only  that  these  people  should  have 
the  elementary  education  and  the  in- 
dustrial education  to  fit  them  for  eco- 
nomic life  but  that  they  should  have 
also  the  higher  education  to  fit  them 
to  judge,  reflect — in  a  word  to 
THINK. 

And  this  will  undoubtedly  point 
out  the  educational  program  which  it 
must  follow  tomorrow.  The  State  is 
rapidly  taking  up  the  work  of  provid- 
ing these  elementary  schools  for  these 
backward  peoples  and  will  undertake 
to  teach  them  to  read.  In  ISSO  there 
were  SCO  Hieh  Schools  in  the  United 


States  and  in  1918  there  were  14,000. 
There  are  today  not  over  a  dozen  real 
public  High  Schools  for  the  N^ro 
population  in  the  South,  bnt  that  is  a 
dozen  more  than  a  decade  ago.  New 
Orleans  has  just  oi>ened  the  first  one 
for  its  population  of  100,000  Negroes. 
But  the  lugher  educatioiif  The  edu- 
cation that  teaches  them  to  Think !  It 
will  be  a* long  time  before  the  South 
will  be  able  to  bring  the  educational 
standards  for  its  white  population  up 
to  the  national  level — it  will  be  much 
longer  before  they  wiD  be  able  to  fur- 
nish the  same  for  the  Negroes,  and  the 
Higher  Education  —  that  will  not 
come  for  them  in  your  day  or  in  mine. 
Slowly  we  shall  find  ourselves  dis- 
placed in  the  field  where  we  have  so 
nobly  and  successfully  labored,  and 
often  labored  alone,  in  teaching  these 
peoples  the  art  of  reading,  but  there 
remains  untouched  as  yet  that  more 
important  service  of  teaching  them  or 
at  least  their  leaders  how  to  think,  and 
choose,  and  judge  clearly  and  that  is 
surely  the  greatest  need  of  a  democ- 
racy. The  citizens  of  Hampton,  or 
Tuskegee  or  Talladega,  or  New 
Orleans  gladly  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  students  of  those  institutions 
are  by  no  means  the  least  profitable 
among  them  and  this  is  no  less  true 
of  the  elementary  sehools,  undoubt- 
edly because  the  edneation  the  Asso- 
ciation has  sought  to  impart  has  been 
permeated  by  reverence  f<Mr  Grod  and 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
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ANSION 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  note  the  development  of  the  Associa- 
tion during  its  s?venty-five  years  of  history  as  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  sho\\-s  the  income  for  each  tenth  year  from  the  beginning. 

l-4tvT        $11,328.27 

l>otwT  47.190.97 

ISoo-T        334.452.59 

1<:^^T        306,099.95 

1>n5T  4-26,589.02 

l^V-T      401.S71.08 

V,^'>-T        555JJS1,91 

U*U-i: 660J222.88 

r.^:>^^"l  947.798.79 

T":u>e  >;;iiis  include  tucowmaits. 
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We  give  below  a.  summary  of  the  donations  for  the  twelve  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  to  September  30th,  including  specials.  Also  a  Summary  of  the 
receipts  for  the  twelve  months  to  September  30th,  compared  with  those  of  the 
previous  year. 

SUMMARY  OF  DONATIONS  TWELVE  MONTHS— INCLUDING  SPECIALS 


CarardMi 

Snodfty 
Sehoota 

Y.p.a 

C.E. 

Women'! 

Sonetid 

CMMJk. 

TOTAL 

Individuals 

TOTAL 

Condi-         TOTAL 
tionftl  Gifta  DONATIONS 

191»-30.. 

151.000.76 
l«).ft44^ 

9.089.68 
10.S4947 

1.075.-90 
1.283.73 

48.151.46 
61.630.45 

66,788J2 
130.603.60 

266.006.11 
364.411.41 

66.550.84 
66.151.74 

332,556.95 
430.563.15 

8.716.66 
10.816.68 

841.273.61 
441J79.83 

1 

9,M8.70 

269.49 

207.74 

18.478.99 

74315.38 

98,405.30 

98.006i» 

2.100.02 

100.106.21 

DitfrtTfff 

399.10 

1 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  TWELVE  MONTHS  TO  SEPTEMBER  30TH 


Donationa 

Legacies 

Inoome 

Tuition 

Slater 
Fund 

TOTAI- 
REC'PTS. 

1919-20 

341.273.61 
441.370.83 

118.330.00 
176,800.08 

142,620.67 
116,772.66 

90.866.32 
109.381.43 

2.650.00 
2.000.00 

696.549.60 

1920-21 

646.239.99 

Tt^Mnnaac 

100,106.22 

68,467.08 

'26,747.02 

18,616.11 

860.00 

160.690.49 

I>BereBae. . . .  ^ 

t 

On  account  of  the  space  necessarily  devoted  to  our  Seventy-fifth  Anni- 
versary, the  details  of  the  receipts  from  churches  and  individuals  have  been 
omitted  but  will  appear  next  month. 
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FOBM  OF  A  BEQUEST 


•a 


I  ffire  and  beqaeath  the  sam  of dollars  to  The  American  Hivionarj  Aaaodatlon, 

incorporated  by  act  of  the  Le^ialature  of  the  State  of  New  York."    The  will  ihotild  ba  attested  by 
three  witneaees. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Anticipated  begneati  are  recelred  on  the  Conditional  Qttt  plan ;  the  Aaaodation  aicreeing  to  pay 
an  annoal  aom  in  temi-annaal  paymenti  daring  the  life  <rf  the  donor  or  other  dealgnated  penon.  For 
tDformatlon,  write  The  American  Ifiialonary  AMOclaUon. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


Churches  arc  cominencing  to  avail  themselves  of  our  fine  set  of  charts 
and  mounted  photographs  which  are  loaned  upon  the  i>ayment  of  transporta- 
tion charges  only. 

•{••{•       •!■ 

Read  elsewhere  the  fine  appreciation  of  Secretary  Burton  by  the  former 
President  of  this  Society;  also  the  story  of  the  service  of  Superintendent 
Powell,  who  retired  from  the  superintendency  of  Montana  October  Ist. 


Armistice  Day  this  year  >vill  be  more  than  a  memorial.  It  will  stand 
forth  as  a  prophecy  of  a  time  when  desolation  shall  be  no  more  within  our 
border.    Let  us  work  and  pray  that  the  prophecy  may  be  an  actuality. 


**  Is  It  Worth  While?  ''  a  leaflet  describing  the  work  of  Rev.  Paul  Leeds 
at  Kinder,  Louisiana,  is  in  preparation  and  will  be  ready  for  distributioD 
about  November  10th.  Copies  may  be  had  free  upon  application  to  the 
Publication  Department. 

A  new  illustiatod  lecture  is  now  awaiting  appointments.  Its  name  is 
''  Mighty  Montana  in  the  Making  "  and  the  author  is  Rev.  Elmer  H.  JohnsoD. 
About  seventy  beautifully  colored  slides,  some  of  them  the  gift  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St, 
Paul  Railroads,  lend  point  to  the  lecture  and  reinforce  the  descriptions. 
Sets  of  this  lecture  may  be  had  at  this  office,  at  the  Boston  depository  and, 
in  about  a  month,  from  Superintendent  Johnson,  Billings,  Montana. 


On  November  11th  all  loyal  Congregationalists  will  at  least  pause  for 
prayer  at  the  noon  hour  and  many  will  share  in  the  services  held  in  our 
churches  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  valiant  spirit  and  far-reaching 
service  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  those  whom  he  represents.  Let  us  not 
be  less  mindful  of  the  Unknown  Soldiers  of  this  Society,  both  men  and  women, 
who  are  striving  not  less  effectually  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  world 
order. 

+       +       + 

Two  of  this  Society's  workers  will  shortly  be  engaged  in  New  England 
tours.  They  are  Rev.  John  Kocerha  of  the  Slavonic  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  who  will  be  taking  appointments  in  New  Hampshire  for  two 
weeks,  commencing  October  27tli,  and  Miss  Rhoda  Jane  Dickinson  of  Glasgow, 
iVlontana,  who  will  spend  four  weeks  in  Massachusetts,  commencing  November 
15th.  The  sei'vices  of  these  si)eakers,  in  their  several  sections,  may  be  secur^ 
by  addressing  the  ofifices  of  the  State  Conference  or  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Union  in  the  respective  states. 


V 


( 
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SECRETARY  BURTON— AN  APPRECIATION 

By  RaddMli  Harmon  PeUa,  D.D. 

>  BCBETARY    BURTON    came  his  task,  has  been  the  identificatipn 

A  into  a  {wsition   of  large  and  of  the  management  of  the  Home  Mis- 

»/  strategic  importance  when  he  sionary    Society    with    that    of    the 

dertook  his  work  as  General  Sec-  Building    Society    and   the    Sunday 


:ary  of  The  Congregational  Home 
issionary  Society  in  1914.  In  the 
seeding  years  Dr.  Herring  had  ahly 
d  nobly  filled  that  position.    When 

gave  np  its  duties  at  the  Annual 
meting   of    the    Society    in   Eanaas 
ty  in  1913  he  did  so  with  words 
lich   will  long  be   remembered   by 
ose  who  heard 
m.  Speaking  of 
e  woik  of  the 
Kiety  aa  he  had 
me  to  know  it, 
:  said,  "  Others 
tght  have  done 

better;  no  one 
uld  have  loved 

more."  As  we 
ard  him,  we  all 
It  that  he  spoke 
e  truth  in  the 
cond  of  those 
atementa  and 
e  questioned 
so  whether  we 
uld  agree  with 
m  in  the  first 
atement.  I  n 
ich    spirit    Dr. 

erring  laid 
)wn  the  work 
hich  Dr.  Bur- 
n  was  called 
K>n    to    take    up    and    carry    on. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  service  the 
"orld  War  broke  oat.  It  was  need- 
1  for  him  to  face  the  disturbed  con- 
lions  which  were  soon  reflected  in 
e  life  of  the  churches,  and  which 
ew  more  complicated  and  more 
ute  as  the  months  passed,  develop- 
g  into  the  serioas  and  critical  con- 
tions  affecting  the  work  of  the 
tciety  daring  the  years  of  oar  own 
irticipation  in  the  war  and  the 
nod  which  followed  its  conclnsion. 
le  other  great  condition,  in  the  face 

which  liv.  Barton  has  accomplished 


CHARLB8   B.    BOSTON,   DJ). 


School  Extension  Society.    This  was 
determined  upon  at  the  Eiinaas  City 
Council  and  was  carried  out  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Commission  on 
Missions  and  the  successive   actions 
of  the  succeeding  meetings  of  t3ie 
National  Conncil  and  the  several  So- 
cieties.    In  the   accomplishment  of 
this    work    Dr. 
Burton  was  fore- 
most among  oar 
counselors.       H  e 
made    a    patient 
and    devoted 
stady  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  So- 
cieties,   of    the 
principles      and 
policies   of   their 
operation.  He  he- 
came    master    of 
the  detail  of  their 
administra- 
tion  and  his  ad- 
vice was  eagerly 
sought,  carefally 
weighed     and 
never  found 
wanting  at  each 
step  in  the  long 
and  somewhat  te- 
dious proceedings 
which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  three  Societies 
under  a  common  Board,   with  com- 
mon officers,  and  with  a  united  staff, 
as  at  present.    The  most  striking  re- 
sult of  this  mei^r  of  interests  was 
to  make  Dr.  Burton  the  General  Sec- 
retary    of    the     Church     Extension 
Boards,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  who 
have  known  the  work  of  the  Boards 
during   this  period   will   agree   that 
this  has  been  also  one  of  the  moat 
valuable  results  of  the  merger. 

Through  this  difScult  period  of 
seven  years  Dr.  Burton  has  given 
devoted  leadership  to  the  church  ex- 
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tension  work  of  our  Congregational 
churches.  He  has  shown  a  remark- 
able ability  to  think  through  a  pro- 
posed plan,  to  discover  difficulties  in 
its  operation  which  others  could  not 
anticipate,  and  to  provide  efficient 
ways  of  avoiding  or  overcoming 
these  difficulties  in  the  plan.  We 
have  learned  to  await  his  exposition 
of  a  proposal  and  his  good  counsel 
concerning  it  before,  venturing  to 
give  final  shape  to  our  less  informed 
and  less  far-seeing  judgment.  He 
has  shown  great  patience  in  master- 
ing the  detail  of  the  work  of  these 
Boards,  on  the  one  hand  in  the  mat- 
ter of  securing  their  income  whether 
from  the  funds  or  from  the  widely- 
scattered  contributing  constituency; 
on  the  other  hand  he  has  given  a  like 
attention  to  the  manifold  details  of 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds,  nec- 
essarily in  small  amounts,  in  the  face 
of  great  opportunities  and  under  the 
most  varied  conditions,  throughout 
the  whole  reach  of  our  country. 

Dr.  Burton  has  won  the  enthusias- 
tic loyalty  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  Executive  Committee  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  service  with 
him,  and  also  of  the  staff  of  the  So- 
cieties with  whom  he  has  been  in 
daily  and  responsible  contact.  This 
devoted  loyalty,  especially  of  the 
staff,  both  in  the  office  in  New  York 
and  the  state  offices  and  on  the  field, 
is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Church 
Extension  Boards. 


And  above  all,  Dr.  Burton  hm 
been  a  spiritual  power  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical office.  The  deadening  eff^  of 
routine  and  administrative  work,  of 
prolonged  travel  and  attention  to  d^ 
tail,  has  not  been  felt  in  him.  H« 
has  been,  in  all  his  work  Mid  throogi 
all  of  it,  the  simple,  earnest  Christian 
whom  some  of  us  knew  in  his  stodeit 
days,  the  devoted  shepherd  of  Chi^ 
tian  folk  whom  his  congregatioo^ 
knew  in  his  service  as  a  pastor.  His 
messages  to  the  missionari^  in  The 
American  Missionary,  and  his  ad- 
dresses at  local  and  state  meetings, 
especially  at  the  mid-winter  wwafer- 
ences  of  the  home  missionary  work 
ers,  have  been  full  of  stimuIatiD? 
thought,  of  wise  counsel,  and  d 
spiritual  passion  and  power. 

We  know  that  he  can  say  as  b 
leaves  this  work  what  Dr.  Herring 
said  seven  years  ago,  '*  No  one  could 
have  loved  it  more."  We  know  that 
he  would  say  also,  **  Others  miftit 
have  done  it  better,"  for  he  has  a 
most  humble  estimate  of  what  he  h:^ 
accomplished,  but  we  who  know  hia 
and  faiow  what  he  has  done  doubt 
whether  anyone  among  us  all  ooulJ 
have  done  so  well  the  great  wort  of 
these  critical  years,  and  we  pray  th« 
guidance  of  God  in  finding  one  who 
may  continue  the  work  which  has 
been  so  greatly  enlarged  and  so  noUy 
developed  under  the  able  hand  aiJ 
upon  the  great  heart  of  Secretary 
Burton. 


M 


•I*      4.      4. 

A  VACATION  STUNT  OF  A  GIRLS'  CLASS 


RS.  J.  LLOYD  SMITH,  wife 
of  the  pastor  of  Junius 
Heights  Congregational 
Church,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  the  teacher 
of  a  class  of  girls  from  ten  to  thirteen 
years  of  age.  While  Mrs.  Smith  was 
absent  this  summer,  the  girls  decided 
to  prepare  a  surprise  for  her  when 
she  returned  in  September.  They 
worked  hard,  toiling  through  many  a 
hot  August  afternoon,  and  when  Mrs. 
Smith  returned,  these  little  daughters 
of  the  Kingdom  met  her  in  her  home. 


One  of  the  group  prepared  a  displa? 
of  their  summer's  work.  When  tbe 
teacher  was  permitted  to  enter,  thfrt 
were  three  little  patchwork  quiiti 
very  neatly  made.  '*  These  are  fo^ 
missions,"  the  little  workers  ei 
plained,  and  Mrs.  Smith  has 
the  Board  Headquarters  how  the? 
can  best  be  used.  This  is  an 
pie  of  the  inspiration  coming  f 
the  Sunday  School  teacher's  wo? 
that  may  encourage  others  who 
laboring  in  the  Master's  cause. 
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UPHOLDING  AMERICAN  PROTESTANTISM  IN  THE 

NORTHWEST 


^jT^ESS  than  a  year  ago,  the  Rev. 
ill  t  Fred  Smith,  Home  Missionary 
fSm  pastor  at  Isabel,  South  Dakota, 
received  his  call  to  that  territory,  but 
even  in  this  short  time  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  affairs  on  a  promis- 
ing basis.  Judging  from  his  reports, 
Mr.  Smith  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
being  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  work 
of  any  kind,  and  such  little  matters 
as  repairing  the  parsonage,  turning  a 
dilapidated  barn  into  a  garage,  evolv- 
ing furniture  and  shelves  from  lum- 
ber, remonstrating  with  a  balky  Ford, 
drilling  a 
choir  — 'in 
addition  to 
his  regular 
p  as toral 
duties —  are 
all  in  the 
day's  work. 
Nor  would 
it  be  fair  in 
this  connec- 
tion to  omit 
mention  of 
Mrs.  Smith, 
for  she  has 
ably  second- 
ed him  in 
all  his  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith 
left  Dead- 
wood,  South  Dakota,  early  in  Janu- 
ary, and  made  the  journey  to  Isabel, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  miles  over  prairie  roads,  in  their 
Ford,  a  staunch  veteran  of  more  than 
six  years  of  missionary  effort.  It  was 
freezing  weather,  but  the  trip  was 
made  without  mishap  in  thirteen  run- 
ning hours.  Upon  their  arrival  they 
found  a  parsonage  of  six  rooms,  not 
very  modem,  and  rather  unpromising 
in  appearance,  as  it  had  been  empty 
for  months  in  a  dusty,  windy  country. 
They  had  no  furniture,  there  was  no 
furniture  store  in  town  nor  furniture 
money,  but  friends  came  to  their  aid 


STATIONS  SBRVBD  BY  PASTOR  AT  I8ABBL 


with  loans  of  chairs,  tables,  and  a 
bedstead,  and  these  together  with 
what  they  could  purchase  in  town 
soon  made  the  house  habitable. 

The  church  at  Isabel  is  a  very  good 
one  for  so  small  a  town.  The  interior 
had  not  been  finished  up  to  the  time 
of  Mr.  Smith's  coming,  and  it  still 
lacks  pews.  Last  spring  the  Ladies' 
Aid  was  instrumental  in  getting  the 
interior  into  shape  for  the  Easter 
service.  **  It  well  repaid  the  effort," 
Mr.  Smith  wrote, ' '  for  on  Easter  Day 
the  auditorium,  as  every  one  said, 

looked  like  a 
real  church. 
The  ceiling 
p  1  a  s  t  ered 
and  tinted 
a  cream 
color,  the 
walls  tinted 
tan  and 
brown,  the 
woo  dwork 
waxed,  the 
floor  oiled, 
an  d  the 
home  -  made 
pulpit, 
which  had 
been  altered 
to  look  like 
a  real  one, 


colored  and 
V  a  r  n  ished 
to  match  the  rest,  made  a  very 
pleasing  ensemble.  Only  the  seating 
remained  to  mar  the  effect,  but  that 
was  helped  by  borrowing  for  the  choir 
chairs  which  harmonized  with  their 
surroundings,  so  that  the  front  view 
at  any  rate  was  perfect." 

Mr.  Smith  is  responsible  for  a  very 
large  parish,  his  district  covering  a 
territory  about  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying map,  there  are  but  two  towns, 
Isabel  and  Firesteel,  the  other  points 
marked  being  farm  houses  called  by 
postoffice  names.  There  are  about 
fourteen  miles  of  railway  ending  at 
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Isabel  The  only  ministerB  of  any 
denomination  in  this  country  live  at 
Isabel,  but  so  far  as  religion  goes  the 
district  has-  been  neglected  for  years, 
many  of  the  people  being  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  a  church 
of  any  kind.  Recently,  however,  the 
Catholics  have  built  churches  at 
Gopher  and  Glad  Valley. 

With  so  large  a  territory  to  cover, 
it  will  be  seen  that  much  ingenuity 
must  be  exercised  in  order  to  accom- 
plish all  that  must  be  done.  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  maintaining  two  ser- 
vieca  on  Sunday  at  Isabel  and  an 
afternoon  service  at  Piresteel.  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  two  choir  practices, 
junior  and  young  people's  societies, 


Isabel,  with  that  town  as  his  nearest 
church.  He  has  never  yet  been  in  to 
church.  We  made  ten  calls  that  day, 
getting  home  about  ten  o'clock.  Next 
day  we  started  for  Fireeteel,  virating 
on  the  road  and  north  of  the  town. 
We  had  pastor's  class  and  choir  prac- 
tice after  supper,  and  got  home  about 
11 :30.  We  have  had  that  program  at 
Piresteel  nearly  every  Wednesday 
.since. 

' '  May  13,  Superintendent  Juell 
and  I  went  to  Glad  Valley  to  see  if 
we  could  get  something  started  there, 
as  there  has  been  neither  church  nor 
Sunday  School  there  for  some  time. 
Of  the  road  the  less  said  the  better, 
but  we  made  fifty  miles  that  day  and 
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and  a  pastor's  class  at  Isabel;  and  at 
Firesteel  he  has  a  choir  and  a  pastor's 
class. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  sort 
of  work  our  mis^onartes  are  doing  in 
the  Northwest  than  quotations  from 
some  of  Mr.  Smith 's  rcpoits.  Giving 
an  almost  daily  resume  of  what  he  is 
doing,  Mr.  Smith  says : 

"April  19,  we  went  north,  nearly  to 
the  Grand  River.  We  made  a  trip  of 
thirty-five  miles,  and  please  remember 
that  these  arc  not  miles  on  roads,  but 
over  prairie  trails.  We  had  dinner  at 
Lightcap,  fourteen  miles  north,  and 
then  visited  an  oid  Sunday  School 
scholar  from  our  school  at  Worthing. 
He  is  living  seventeen  miles  north  of 


ealkil  at  eight  farm  houses.  We  could 
not  get  anyone  to  promise  to  start  up 
things  and  as  it  was  impossible  for 
the  pastor  to  make  the  point  without 
neglecting  work  already  in  hand,  we 
were  obligeil  to  leave  them  with  vague 
promises  of  something  in  the  future. 
That  day,  however,  we  made  a  eall 
which  we  believe  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  preaching  point  al 
the  Price  School,  twelve  miles  out  of 

"  The  Piresteel  people  having  re- 
quested an  early  service  for  the  sum- 
mer, I  made  arrangements  for  a  one 
o'clock  service,  whidi  means  my  leav- 
ing after  the  service  at  Isabel  and 
cutting  out  dinner.    It  baa,  however, 
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enabled  me  to  ^e  three  services  at 
Dougal  School,  which  is  only  nine 
miles  from  Isabel,  but  seventeen  from 
Firesteel.  The  days  work  out  like 
this :  School  at  Isabel,  ten  f  oreno<m ; 
church,  eleven;  leave  for  Firesteel 
twenty  minutes  after  twelve  and 
preach  there  at  one;  leave  for  Dougal, 
quarter  past  two,  preaching  there  at 
half -past  three;  leave  for  Isabel, 
quarter  to  five,  reaching  home  at  half- 
past  five;  church  at  Isabel,  eight  at 
night.  People  living  on  good  roads 
may  think  we  have  plenty  of  time, 
bpt  please  try  the  roads.  The  trip 
could  not  be  done  at  all  in  bad 
wrather.  On  the  road  from  Firesteel 
to  Dougal  School  my  wife,  who 
always  goes  with  me,  watches  the 
bwnps  on  the  road  and  feeds  me 
whenever  the  road  is  smooth  enough. 

*'  May  17th  to  24th  was  spent  in 
attending  the  conference  at  Pierre. 
On  the  24th  we  had  our  reception  of 
members  at  Isabel,  taking  in  seven 
young  people  and  two  adults,  all  on 
confession  of  faith,  four  being  bap- 
tieed.  This  was  a  great  service,  every 
scat  was  occupied,  the  deacons  having 
to  sit  on  two  broken  chairs  for  the 
communion  service. 

"  On  June  3rd,  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Reed,  our  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians, we  made  a  trip  to  Qreen  Qrass, 
just  south  of  the  Moreau,  where  the 
Dakota  Association  was  in  sesdon.  I 
sang  and  sp<^e,  a  native  pastor  trans- 
lating. June  7th  we  made  a  trip  of 
twenty  miles  to  (Jopher,  where  we 
arranged  to  return  on  the  following 
Tuesday  for  a  service.  Accordingly, 
on  that  day  we  had  service  there 
about  nine  at  night.  There  was  no 
organ,  but  we  sang  solos  and  duets 
and  preached.  There  were  about 
thirty  present,  and  after  the  service 
we  organized  a  Sunday  School. 

**  Hearing  that  Miss  Miriam  L. 
Woodberry  was  to  be  at  McLaughlin, 
fif^-three  miles  northeast,  on  the 
22nd,  and  at  Dupree,  thirty  miles 
southwest,  on  the  23rd,  I  suggested 
that  I  would  see  her  across  country  if 
she  would  speak  at  Isabel  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  23rd.    Accordingly, 


on  the  22nd  my  wife  and  I  set  out  for 
McLaughlin,  which  we  reached  at  six 
in  the  evening  and  where  we  were 
entertained  by  the  Eev.  G.  W.  Beed, 
our  American  Missionary  Association 
missionary.  In  the  morning  we  started 
back  over  the  same  trail,  reaching 
Isabd  in  time  for  a  good  dinner,  and 
then  Miss  Woodberry  spoke  to  about 
forty  i)eople  in  the  diurch. 

"  On  the  26th  we  had  prepared  a 
new  program:  church  in  the  morning, 
picnic  dinner  at  noon  in  the  base- 
ment, church  in  the  afternoon.  Chil- 
dren's Day  program  at  Firested  in 
the  evening.  This  went  off  as  per 
schedule,  though  the  day  was  in- 
tensely hot  and  there  were  not  so 
many  country  people  in  as  we  had 
hoped.  I  had  arranged  for  Mr.  Gross, 
who  is  here  jointly  with  the  Gterman 
Congregational  work,  to  go  to  Price 
School,  which  he  did,  having  twenty- 
one  present.  In  the  evening  he  went 
with  us  to  PHresteel,  where  we  sang  a 
duet  together. 

"  June  28th,  my  wife  and  I,  with 
Mr.  Gross  on  the  back  seat,  set  out 
for  Glad  Valley.  It  was  a  terribly 
hot  day  and  a  very  bumpy  road.  Mr. 
Gross  was  not  heavy  enough  to  hold 
the  car  down  and  went  into  the  air  a 
few  times.  Reaching  the  school  in  the 
evening,  we  opened  it  up  to  cool,  but 
as  country  people  have  lots  of  chores, 
it  was  after  nine  before  we  began  the 
service.  However,  on  very  short 
notice  we  had  thirty-eight  out  and 
fulfilled  our  promise  of  giving  them  a 
good  musical  service.  I  preached  the 
first  sermon  some  of  them  had  heard 
for  a  year  or  two." 

Mr.  Smith  includes  much  more 
than  this  in  his  reports,  but  these 
excerpts  are  suflRcient  to  show  what 
he  is  doing.  There  is  a  great  home 
missionary  opportunity  out  there,  for 
there  are  many  people  still  unreached. 
Although  there  are  several  school- 
houses  that  are  supplied  by  Lutheran 
preachers  from  Isabel  and  Timber- 
lake,  still  the  Isabel  Congregational 
Church  is  the  only  representative  of 
American  Protestantism  in  a  territory 
as  big  as  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 


THE   AMERICAN   MISSIONARY 

SNAPSHOTS  FROM  INDIANA 

By  Rec.  John  W.  Htrrlnt   Tare  Haute,  fnd. 


^ORD  from  Indiana  in  like 
word  from  a  prodigal  son. 
Only  in  this  case  the  father 
dismissed  the  son  into  the  Par  Coun- 
try, Indiana  is  the  state  that  our 
forebears,  in  the  largeness  of  their 
hearts,  presented  to  the  Presbyter- 
ians in  the  days  when  Congregation- 
alism was  thought  to  be  a  product 
that  should  be  pruned  back  to  New 
England  soil.  By  mischance  a  few 
Congregational     churches     remained 


komo  church,  is  doing  a  worthwhile 
piece  of  work,  and  his  meraberahip 
bids  fair  to  double  in  a  few  years. 
Under  his  leadership  such  prominent 
men  as  John  E.  Frederick,  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commeree,  have 
been  enlisted  for  active  service.  Mr. 
Bont  liaa  managed  a  very  successful 
Sunday  evening  social  hour,  follow- 
ing the  evening  service,  to  which  the 
community  is  welcome,  and  at  which 
light  rofreshment.**  are  servwl.     The 
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Congregational  and  in  most  cases 
these  guards,  left  behind  to  cover  the 
retreat,  have  not  only  accomplished 
that  purpose  but  have  taken  into 
their  own  hands  the  matter  of  a  new 
advance.  Congregationalism  in  our 
di-itrict,  the  southern  and  central 
parts  of  Indiana,  is  not  hopeless  by 
a  wide  margin.  The  same  efforts 
wisely  put  forth  here  will,  I  believe, 
yield  practically  the  same  results  as 
similar  efforts  put  forth  in  neighbor- 
ing states, 

David  P.  Bent,  pastor  of  the  Ko- 


fame  of  this  innovation,  I  am  told, 
has  penetrated  to  the  people  in  the 
outlying  rural  districts,  and  the  es- 
periment  has  increased  the  attend- 
ance many  fold. 

Close  neighbor  to  Kokomo  is 
Marion,  where  the  old  Temple 
Church  came  into  the  Congregational 
body  some  years  ago  and  is  now  func- 
tioning vigorously  under  the  con- 
stnietive  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Martin  Lee  Qfrant.'  Mr.  pTant  is 
emphasizing  the  church  school  with 
very  gratifying  results  and  is  bring- 
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g  the  people  into  close  and  effective 

Uowship   through   many   social   oc- 

sions. 

The  B«v.  George  Savary,  our  state 

oderator,  is  a  moving  force  not  only 

Indianapolis  Congregationalism 
It    in   interdenominational  relations 

well.  His  church,  the  First 
hurch,  is  facing  the  need  for  radical 
:pansion  along  building  lines.  It 
.  I  think,  the  first  church  in  this 
■gion  to  secure  a  paid  director  of 
'ligious  education,  the  Rev.  J.  II. 
hiers  having  accepted  that  position, 
he  church  has  a  Girl  Scout  group, 
basketball  team,  a  young  married 
M)ple's  group  of  fifty  and  an  auto- 


waded  in  in  a  whole-hearted  way  and 
has  real  results  to  show.  He  has  a 
class  of  thirty  'teen-age  boys  that 
fairly  ooze  through  the  windows,  a 
class  of  twenty-five  'teen-age  girls, 
and  a  young  married  people's  class. 
Mrs.  Reeder  has  a  unique  plan  to 
augment  the  building  fund.  She  has 
given  a  dollar  to  each  of  the  ladies 
to  invest  in  any  way  she  can  until 
it  becomes  fifteen  dollars.  The  pros- 
pects for  making  several  hundred 
dollars  iu  this  way  are  very  good. 
The  members  have  slender  resources 
but  they  are  making  a  gallant  fight 
to  build  a  church  constituency  and 
raise  .1  building  fund  that  will  guar- 


COMUrXITV   rnUBCII- AND   PAKSONAOB.   FRANKLIN,    IND. 


latic  community  Sunday  evening, 
hat  is,  the  five  sectional  groups  into 
rhich  the  church  is  divided  furnish, 
ach  in  its  turn,  a  community  supper 
nd  an  evening  program.  The  net 
'esults  of  these  efforts  has  been  a 
hirty  per  cent  increase  in  church 
.ttendance. 

A  typical  example  of  the  kind  of 
.ppeal  that  three-fourths  of  Indiana 
oakes  to  the  Congregational  con- 
cience  is  the  situation  of  the  Union 
!;hnrch  in  Indianapolis.  About  a 
•ear  ago,  when  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Reeder 
lecame  pastor,  the  church  was  round- 
ng  ita  first  quarter  century.  The 
luilding  was  inadequate  and  the  sal- 
iry  meant  a  sacrifice,  but  Mr.  Reeder 


antee  a  bigger  church.  There  are 
many  more  Indiana  churches  waiting 
for  the  right  man  to  turn  the  switch 
and  release  their  possibilities. 

One  of  the  best  known  spot^  in 
Congregational  Indiana  is  the  Com- 
munity Church  at  Franklin,  with 
Thomas  Gray,  pastor.  This  vital  and 
progressive  church  was  organized 
three  years  ago  by  combining  three 
struf^ling  churches  of  other  denom- 
inations. It  now  has  2.')0  members, 
a  $9,000  parsona^re,  a  $500  moving 
picture  outfit,  and  a  twelve  piece  or- 
chestra. In  an  article  published  in 
the  Indiana  Farmrr's  Guide,  which 
tells  how  the  community  solved  the 
rural  church  problem,  Mr,  Gray  was 
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asked  if  the  automobile  had  proved 
a  benefit  or  a  detriment  to  his  church. 

'*  The  automobile  has  been  a  GJod- 
send  to  the  country,"  was  the  reply. 
**  It  has  been  a  big  asset  to  our 
church.  Some  of  our  members  live 
five  or  six  miles  away  but  attend  reg- 
ularly. Without  the  automobile  this 
would  be  impossible.  It  has  not  been 
canning  people  away  from  this  com- 
munity; rather  it  brings  people  from 
other  communities  into  ours." 

The  moving  picture  outfit  has 
proved  a  good  investment  for  the 
church.  The  lighting  system  which 
was  installed  witii  it  made  it  possible 
to  light  both  the  church  and  the  par- 
sonage. Religious  or  educational 
films  are  shown  once  every  two  weeks. 

The  First  Church  of  Terre  Haute, 
now  eighty-seven  years  old,  has  a 
long  and  splendid  record  of  laymen 
and  pastors,  including  among  the 
latter  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  The  town 
has  sprawled  out  away  from  the 
Wabash  River  and  north  and  south 
along  its  banks,  until  the  church  has 
come  to  face  the  '*  downtown  "  crisis; 
The  example  of  the  Indiani^olis 
First  Church  in  the  engagement  of 
a  director  of  religious  education  has 
been  followed,  Mra.  B.  B.  White  be- 
ing in  charge,  and  together  with  the 
educational  emphasis,  the  friendly 
emphasis  has  been  made  strong 
through  monthly  fellowship  suppers 
and  other  gatherings.  The  Sunday 
evening  problem  has  been  met  with 
an  Open  Forum  which  drew  an  av- 
erage audience  of  five  hundred  people 
for  a  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The 
concluding  meeting  was  turned  over 
to  a  series  of  short  addresses  from 
all   the   candidates   for  mayor   that 


could  be  persuaded  to  stand  up  and 
face  so  keen  an  audience.  Six,  in 
eluding  the  Sociali3t  and  I]id^)end 
ent  candidates,  accepted.  Sm 
seventy-five  questions  were  asked  ly 
the  audience,  of  which  only  about 
one-half  were  allowed  by  the  referees 
chosen  for  tiie  occasion,  the  rest  of 
the  questions  being  rejected  as  eitker 
impertinent  or  slanderous. 

The  Plymouth  Church  is  makisg  & 
valiant  fight  to  raise  the  necesBtfy 
funds  to  build  a  much  needed  $40,000 
plant.  The  membership  is  a  sturdy. 
enei^etic  group,  largely  of  yonnf. 
people,  who  have  earned  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  being  self-starta^  Tb? 
Rev.  Mr.  Plummer,  from  Lodlof. 
Kentucky,  has  been  called  to  be  the 
pastor.  Plymouth  has  the  opportct 
ity  of  becoming  a  church  of  at  least 
five  hundred  members. 

Bethany  Church,  in  the  mm 
community  west  of  the  rivw,  ^ 
called  the  Rev.  K.  J.  Morgan,  sm  ^ 
the  famous  Campbell  Morgan  to  bf 
its  pastor.  His  wife,  the  charain? 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  IL  Garf 
ner,  well  known  in  Congpegatkaul 
ism,  is  performing  a  splendid  servis 
with  the  young  people.  Mr.  Morgan. 
true  to  type,  is  stressing  Bible  study 
and  bringing  the  message  to  tb 
people  in  a  way  that  promises  mw^ 

In  concluding,  a  plea  for  Indiana 
Forget  that  you  thought  her  a  wwk 
ling!  She  is  capable  of  produfine 
not  only  g^ood  presidents,  po^, 
statesmen  and  colleges,  but  also  gooc 
Congregational  Churches  and  stcrfef 
Congregational  folk.  Congregatiflt 
alism  has  a  distinctive  message  ^ 
bear  to  this  field.  Count  us  in  wiff 
you  count  your  warriors. 


The  following  letter  from  Chaplain  John  V.  Axton,  a  son  of  the  Chi*^ 
of  Chaplains  in  the  United  States  Army,  indicates  the  value  of  the  acti* 
taken  by  our  Executive  Committee  some  time  ago :  *'  In  the  last  mail  frw'^ 
United  States  I  received  your  kind  letter  and  the  draft  for 'one  hundrv 
and  fifty  dollars  in  marks.  This  splendid  help  in  a  financial  wsj  comes  aj 
the  right  time  because  I  am  shaping  my  work  for  the  fall  and  winter,  and  1 
can  now  make  bigger  and  better  plans."  Chaplain  Axton  is  now  stationed^ 
Coblenz.  Gkrmany.  Letters  from  other  chaplains  also  show  appreciati(m  w 
the  aid  thus  voted. 
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GREGORY  J.  POWELL,  D.  D.— A  MAKER  OF 
MIGHTY  MONTANA 


9R.  GREGOBY  J.  POWELL, 
home  missionary  super iutend- 
ent  for  Montana,  was  bom  in 
Dtario,  Canada,  of  English  parents, 
horn  he  lost  very  early  in  life.  Ac- 
irdlng  to  the  English  custom  he  was 
bound  in  writings,"  first  to  a 
irmer  to  earn  his  "  board  and 
othes  and  schooling  in  winter,"  and 
iter  as  a  carpenter's  appreutiee. 
eeling  the  need  of  an  education,  he 
^ged  off  six  months  before  his  time 
as  up.  He  had 
eard  the  Rev.  Mr. 
[anchee,  pastor  of 
leGoelph  church, 
reach  and,  en- 
}uraged  by  his 
ffer  of  tutoring, 
e  wanted  to  study 
)r  the  ministry. 
At  Christmas,  in 
875,  Dr.  Powell 
a  n  c  e  d  at  bis 
rother's  wedding 
nd,  according  to 
is  Puritan  views, 
fell  from  grace, ' ' 
ut  like  Peter  he 
epented  and  with 
Ir.  Manchee's 
elp  prepared  for 
idlege.  Two  years 
t  McGill  Univer- 
ity  and  a  year  at 
Toronto  Uni- 
■ersity    were    fol- 

owed  by  academic  and  seminary 
rork  at  Oberlin.  It  was  shortly  after 
he  great  Finney  had  closed  his  re- 
oai^ble  life  and  Oberlin  was  still 
trongly  evangelistic.  The  mission- 
ary spirit  ran  high.  A  China  band 
raa  formed.  President  King  being  one 
'f  its  first  members,  and  out  of  it 


ington,  but  before  going  there  he 
spent  three  fruitful  years  in  a  coun- 
try pastorate  at  Freedom,  Ohio.  The 
call  of  the  West,  however,  came  with 
lonewL'd  force  when  Dr.  Harmon 
Bross  invited  him  to  become  the  mis- 
sionary pastor  of  the  newly  organizei] 
church  at  Chadron,  Nebraska,  and 
the  autumn  of  1886  saw  him  at  work 
there.  In  the  following  three  years 
the  church  membership  grew  from 
ten  to  over  a  hundred,  an  addition  to 
the  church  and  a 


were 
1 1 ,  Chadron 
Academy  was 
stuped,  and  the 
Northwestern  As- 
sociation was  or- 
ganized. Outlying 
points  from  Chad- 
ron were  reached 
on  the  ' '  hurricane 
deck  of  a  festive 
broncho."  This 
was  a  wonderfully 
interesting  intro- 
duction to  western 
life,  for,  though 
most  of  the  people 
were  settlers  from 
places  farther  east, 
the  cowboy  was 
still  abroad  in  the 
land  and  much  of 
human  nature  was 
learned  from  the 
back  of  a  broncho  "  Don." 

When  Dr.  Bross  was  made  home 
missionary  Superintendent  for  Neb- 
raska, Dr.  Powell  succeeded  him  in 
the  superintendency  of  the  Black 
Hills  and  Northern  Wyoming  dis- 
trict, Chadron  being  then  the  gate- 
. , ,_.  __  __  way  to  this  section.  A  general  mis- 
Tew  the  Shansi  mission,  with  Judson     sionary  relationship  gave  a  delightful 
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Imith  as  a  secretary  of  the  American 
ioard. 

Prevented  from  going  as  a  mis- 
ionary  to  China,  Dr.  Powell's  eyes 
umed  toward '  the  alluring  GeHi.  of 
lome  missions  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 


participation  in  the  fellowship  of  all 
the  Nebraska  churches.  Three  years 
of  wandering  among  the  churches 
brought  the  young  missionary  super- 
intendent to  the  decision  that  he  must 
return  to  a  pastorate  and  do  some 
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studying,  the  lack  of  opportunities 
for  which  he  had  keenly  felt.  A  pas- 
torate in  Omaha  introduced  him  to 
the  city  problem.  It  was  a  young 
missionary  church  and  the  people 
were  poor  and  times  hard.  The  few 
dollars  he  had  saved  were  soon  used, 
for  the  salary  was  not  enough  to  keep 
his  family.  Omaha  at  that  time  had 
its  ''  red  light  district,"  its  saloons 
and  its  graft.  The  young  minister 
read  a  paper  before  the  General  Min- 
isters' Association,  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  municipal  league 
with  himself  as  secretary.  In  those 
days  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryea  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  and  Frank  Crane  of  the  First 
M.  E.  Church. 

A  four  years'  pastorate  at  Sayrille, 
Long  Island,  followed  the  Omaha 
service,  this  wholly  different  field 
affording  an  opportunity  for  ac- 
qaintance  with  church  work  in  the 
Kast.  But  even  here  was  a  chance 
for  missionary  work,  for  the  Dutch 
were  in  the  community,  as  were  also 
city  denizens  on  summer  vacations. 
Some  of  these  latter  were  most  help- 
ful in  certain  ways.  One  of  them,  a 
member  of  Central  Church,  Brooklyn, 
gave  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  and 
many  other  lifts  to  the  Sayville 
church.  He  did  not  teach  in  the 
Sunday  school  nor  listen  to  the  min- 
ister, but  busied  himself  practicing 
Dr.  Cadman's  sermons.  Another 
summer  visitor,  a  deacon  in  a  city 
church,  used  to  take  a  member  of  the 
local  church  out  fishing  on  Sundays 
and  did  not  relish  the  subsequent 
reproof  of  the  pastor. 

The  heart  of  the  minister  was,  how- 
over,  in  the  West  and  he  dreamed  of 
its  wide  reaches.  When  in  1899  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  asked  him  to  go  as 
superintendent  to  North  Dakota,  he 
was  ready  to  turn  his  face  to  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  fall  of  that  year  saw 
him  entering  upon  the  state  work  at 
Fargo.  One  of  his  first  trips  over 
the  state  was  with  Mrs.  Caswell,  who 
wa.s  then  in  charge  of  the  woman's 
missionary  work.    She  asked  him  one 


day  if  he  had  a  fur  overcoat  to  keep 
out  the  winter 'scold,  and  upon  learn- 
ing that  he  had  not  as  yet,  she  sent 
him  a  check  with  instructions  to  buy 
a  warm  one  for  the  North  Dakota 
drives.  This  was  but  one  of  many 
kindnesses  that  sh6  rendered  him  and 
other  missionaries.  She  was  a  won- 
derful organizer,  and  how  the 
churches  did  enjoy  her  **  Pelt  Story." 

North  Dakota  was  just  getting  its 
second  wind.  With  the  passing  of 
twenty  or  more  years  of  early  settl^ 
ment  the  state  had  proved  a  splendid 
agricultural  section.  There  were 
about  eighty  Congregational  churches 
and  a  college  at  Fargo  was  well  under 
way,  a  fine  testimony  to  the  faithful 
missionary  pastors  of  former  years. 
The  ten  years  following  1899  com- 
prised a  time  of  rapid  development, 
with  a  veritable  tidal  wave  of  new 
settlers  to  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  At  one  season  fifty  new  banb 
were  started  in  two  months  in  new 
towns  along  railway  extensions.  As 
many  as  twenty  churches  were  added 
to  the  Pilgrim  fellowship  in  one  year. 
Nearly  half  of  the  churches  of  the 
state  were  in  communities  where 
there  was  no  other  service  in  the 
same  language,  and  some  of  these 
were  where  no  other  service  of  any 
kind  was  given.  These  fruitful  years 
saw  the  number  of  Congregational 
churches  increase  from  eighty  to 
more  than  two  hundred.  Many 
churches  were  built,  as  well  as  a 
goodly  number  of  parsonages.  Al- 
though North  Dakota  has  prohibition 
in  its  constitution,  it  was  far  from 
**  dry,'*  but  these  ten  years  saw  a 
steady  improvement,  for  the  church 
worked  hard  to  raise  the  standard  of 
citizenship. 

For  two  and  a  half  years,  from  the 
spring  of  1907,  Dr.  Powell  and  Dr. 
Stickney,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Sunday  school  work  in  North  Dakota, 
were  asked  to  extend  their  care  to 
Montana.  With  the  building  of  the 
Milwaukee  coast  extension  the  tidal 
wave  of  settlement  had  crossed  into 
Montana  and  the  following  years  wit- 
nessed   a    wonderful    settlement    of 
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homesteaders.  These  were  strenuous 
years,  for  the  work  in  both  states  was 
growing  rapidly.  In  one  year  alone 
over  thirty  churches  were  organized 
and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  ministers.  The  Montana  Band 
of  earnest,  purposeful  young  men 
from  Yale  and  Hartford  seminaries 
came  to  strategically  placed  churches. 

In  the  **  Together  Campaign  "  in 
1909,  Dr.  Powell  went  to  New  Eng- 
land and  Ohio  to  set  forth  the  story 
of  church  planting.  After  an  ad- 
dress in  Dr.  Qladden's  church,  at 
Columbus,  Dr.  Herring  remarked: 
"  Powell,  we  shall  have  to  send  you 
into  Montana  to  give  all  your  time 
there.  Montana  needs  the  full  time 
of  a  superintendent. ' '  The  order  for 
removal  became  effective  in  October 
of  that  year. 

The  North  Dakota  superintendents 
brought  into  Montana  the  confidence 
bom  of  years  of  large  growth,  and 
they  had  the  temerity  to  suggest 
as  a  slogan,  Ten  Churches  a  Year 
for  the  next  Ten  Years.  That  was 
regarded  as  a  fine  specimen  of  hyper- 
kinesis.  The  Rev.  T.  0.  Douglass, 
who  was  at  the  state  conference 
in  1907,  started  the  missionary 
motto  by  rolling  out,  '*  Montana, 
Mighty  Montana.''  There  had  to  be 
added  only  **  in  the  making  ''  to  have 
the  magic  MIGHTY  MONTANA  IN 


THE  MAKING.  By  the  time  the  ten 
years  had  passed,  there  had  been  or- 
ganized the  full  hundred  churches. 
Six  local  associations  for  the  English 
speaking  churches  and  one  for  the 
German  have  been  organized  in  the 
period  of  this  superintendency,  and 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Billings 
has  come  into  our  fellowship. 

Dr.  Powell  feels  it  an  unusual  privi- 
lege to  have  spent  these  years  in  the 
**  land  of  the  shining  mountains." 
caring  for  its  missionary  interests  and 
introducing  ministers  to  the  work  of 
the  churches.  As  he  expresses  it,  to 
have  had  some  part  in  the  missionary 
mi^ng  of  North  Dakota  and  Mighty 
Montana  is  reason  for  great  gratitude. 
He  is  thankful  that  the  door  of  the 
great  Northwest  opened  to  him  when 
the  way  to  China  was  barred. 

In  his  own  words:  '*  Montana,  land 
of  mighty  mountains  and  great  rivers, 
of  forests  and  mines,  of  farms  and 
ranches,  of  harnessed  waterfalls  and 
electrically  driven  trains,  land  of 
vigorous  men  and  handsome  women 
drawn  from  every  state  and  country, 
what  a  privilege  to  have  spent  these 
years  within  your  great  borders! 
Treasure  State  is  your  proud  name, 
and  it  is  fondly  believed  that  your 
consecrated  sons  and  daughters  will 
build  themselves  and  your  mighty  re- 
sources into  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d.'' 


THE  FLORIDA  OF 

By  Rt9.  George 

^^THE  eyes  and  desires  of  America 
i  jL  *^  increasingly  turned  toward 
V^  Florida  as  a  \Yinter  Mecca. 
That  storm-bound  country  from  the 
Dakotas  to  Maine — and  much  of  the 
territory  to  the  south — ^finds  in  this 
sunny  peninsula  a  longed-for  haven. 
Not  that  all  who  desire  come,  but 
increasing  thousands  each  season  find 
their  way  within  our  borders.  The 
great  majority  of  our  winter  visitors 
are  past  the  prime  of  life,  many  need 
the  kindlier  climate  because  of  physi- 
cal weaknesses,  some  visit  simply  as 
sight-seers  and  usually  with  briefer 


THE  TOURIST 

B.  Wdiron 

stay,  but  practically  all  come  in  the 
leisurely  spirit,  willing  to  be  amused, 
open  to  a  thousand  possible  sugges- 
tions, seeking  the  broader,  easier  ave- 
nues of  living. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
more  open  to  suggestion  of  evil  than 
in  their  home  environment.  What 
religious  tendencies  and  character 
they  have  they  bring  with  them.  Be- 
cause of  larger  leisure  they  may  even 
more  than  at  home  be  found  within 
the  walls  of  the  church.  In  our  pop- 
ular resorts  like  Miami,  Palm  Beach, 
Daytona,    Orlando,    St.    Petersburg, 
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churches  of  every  faith  for  three 
months  of  the  winter  are  crowded  to 
the  doors,  and  sometimes  late  comers 
find  no  place.  They  listen  respect- 
fully, thoughtfully,  devoutly.  They 
respond  in  measure  to  the  calls  for 
money  and  service.  As  a  class  they 
are  not  fast,  sporty,  frivolous,  but  sub- 
stantial, sedate,  refined.  They  want 
good  things,  as  good  or  better  than 
they  can  get  at  home  and,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  they  pay  good  prices  for 
what  they  get. 

Conditions  such  as  these  bring 
problems.  A  whole  state  doubles  its 
population  for  a  brief  three  months 
of  winter  and  spends  another  three 
months  of  summer  in  over-rest. 
Church  life  shows  the  same  elastic 
conditions.  For  example,  about  nine 
years  ago  our  St.  Petersburg  church 
was  built  ttt  a  cost  of  some  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  replace  the  modest 
structure  of  wood  that  served  when 
the  town  was  in  its  beginnings.  Its 
maximum  seating  capacity  of  700 
was  supposed  to  be  enough  for  many 
years  to  come,  but  very  soon  that 
spacious  auditorium  was  crowded  to 
the  doors  in  winter.  Last  year,  so 
insistent  was  the  need  that  another 
500  sittings  were  added,  but  the 
church  was  still  too  small  this  year 
to  care  for  all  who  wished  to  enter. 
During  the  summer,  however,  when 
the  visitors  have  departed,  and  many 
of  the  home  people  are  on  vacation, 
congregations  are  reduced  to  a  hand- 
ful and  activities  to  the  lowest  ebb. 
This  church  has  a  resident  member- 
ship of  less  than  two  hundred. 

Similar  changes  from  summer  to 
winter  hold  in  all  our  city  churches 
and  in  almost  equal  proportion  in 
our  smaller  communities  as  well.  The 
winter  visitor  is  no  respecter  of 
places.  He  crowds  the  fashionable 
and  popular  resorts,  but  you  will  find 
him  also  in  the  two-store  town  and  in 
the  lonely  wilderness.  And  every- 
where he  has  the  same  soul  needs. 

Let  Lake  Helen,  near  the  center  of 
the  upper  peninsula,  serve  as  an  il- 
lustration.   Go  to  that  hamlet  in  the 


summer  and  half  the  houses  or  more 
are  closed,  with  doors  and  windows 
nailed  down.  The  big  hotel  is  with- 
out guests.  Only  a  handful  of  people 
gather  at  the  church  on  Sunday.  Six 
months  later  the  town  is  overflowing, 
with  not  a  vacant  room  in  any  house, 
with  members  of  the  family  often 
crowded  out  of  their  own  beds  and 
sleeping  on  cots.  Every  activity  of 
the  church  is  wide  awake  and  Sunday 
congregations  fill  the  neat  auditor- 
ium. The  town  is  alive  with  every 
kind  of  social  and  church  activity, 
with  scarcely  a  night  of  the  week  free 
for  rest. 

This  church  is  now  self-supporting. 
Its  gifts  for  missions  at  home  and 
abroad  will  compare  favorably  per 
member  with  well-to-do  churches 
anywhere.  Its  pastors  in  recent  years 
equal  in  power  and  character  those 
of  churches  of  twice  the  strength  in 
the  North.  The  very  salt  of  the  earth 
are  in  its  membership,  people  refined, 
cultured,  considerate.  They  draw  to 
themselves  the  same  sort  of  winter 
guest.  It  is  an  ideal  community  in 
which  to  live.  (Jo  to  Orange  City  on 
the  west  and  to  New  Smyrna  on  the 
east  and  you  will  find  like  conditions. 
Congregational  churches  are  minis- 
tering to  a  score  of  such  communities 
in  Florida. 

Just  such  a  conununity  as  these, 
but  now  in  the  making,  is  New  Port 
Bichey  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  a  few  miles 
north  of  St.  Petersburg.  Here  some 
forty  houses  have  been  built  within 
the  year,  and  the  growth  is  going  on 
unchecked.  Our  missionary  went 
into  this  new  town  last  December  and 
a  church  of  some  fifty  members  is  the 
result.  Prom  the  beginning  they 
have  raised  ten  dollars  a  we^ 
towards  the  support  of  the  pastor. 
With  increasing  numbers  and  better 
organization  they  will  soon  double 
this  support,  but  to  have  the  right 
kind  of  leadership  our  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  must  continue  aid  in 
diminishing  amounts  for  some  years 
to  come. 

In  the  light  of  churches  like  Lake 
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Helen,  Ormond,  Winter  Park,  once 
needing  help  as  does  this  new  church 
but  now  returning  as  much  or  more 
than  they  have  received  to  the 
Mother  Societies,  does  such  work 
payt  Our  Florida  leaders  are  going 
forward  with  expansion  plans  for  the 
state  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  does. 
Less  than  ten  years  ago  Coconut 
Grove  church  was  still  in  its  original 
building  and  coming  up  each  year  for 
help  from  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety. It  is  in  a  community  of  cul- 
tured Christian  homes.  Now  the 
church  occupies  what  is  probably  the 
most  unique  building,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  Florida.  Since 
coming  to  self-support  the  pastor's 
salary  has  been  doubled  and  benevo- 
lences have  more  than  doubled. 
Plans  for  a  parsonage  that  will  be  a 
suitable  companion  building  for  the 
church  are  now  coming  to  fruition. 

Six  miles  to  the  north  of  Coconut 
Grove  church  is  our  First  Church  of 
Miami.  Here  in  this  city  of  marvel- 
ous materialistic  growth  and  beauty 
our  church,  twenty  years  too  late,  has 
had  a  difScult  time  to  get  a  foothold. 
Its  new  lot,  on  Biscayne  Drive,  about 
a  mile  north  of  the  center  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  city  in  Florida,  is  in 
the  heart  of  a  choice  new  residence 
section.  Foundations  are  laid  and 
work  has  begun  on  the  basement  of  a 
fifty-thousand-doUar  building  that  is, 
in  its  Spanish  type  of  beauty,  to  be 
the  peer  of  any  in  that  city  of  su- 
perb churches.  Here  is  another  mis- 
sionary organization  into  which,  from 
the  days  of  its  beginnings  in  a  gospel 
tent  some  nine  years  ago,  large!  sums 
of  money  have  gone  from  the  parent 
societies.  But  Qm  struggling  young 
church  is  raising  three  times  as  much 
on  minister's  salary  to-day  as  three 
years  ago  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
paring for  its  better  building;  its 
benevolences  have  kept  pace.  Does 
it  pay  to  put  missionary  money  into 
such  a  church,  ministering  alone  to  a 
square  mile  of  high  class  city  homes  t 
Let  St.  Petersburg,  Da3rtona  and 
Jacksonville  churches  give  answer. 


Across  Biscayne  Bay,  <m  the  won- 
derful peninsula  of  Miami  Beach, 
where  a  score  of  millions  have  been 
spent  in  lifting  lands  above  the  water 
and  making  the  wilderness  to  blossom 
as  the  rose,  we  have  now  a  hundred- 
thousand-dollar  prox>erty,  dedicated 
on  Palm  Sunday,  the  oidy  church  to 
minister  to  that  fast-growing  Miami 
division.  Two  weeks  later  a  new 
church  organization,  of  people 
already  begmning  to  catch  the  vision 
of  a  City  of  God  in  Miami,  came  into 
our  Congregational  FeUowship.  With 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  children 
gather^  into  the  only  Sunday  school 
on  the  Beach  and  two  hundred  people 
meeting  in  regular  service  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  first  season  of  this  enter- 
prise, does  such  use  of  missionary 
money  payt  City  growth  everywhere 
in  America  gives  the  answer. 

Only  the  problem  of  ministering  to 
the  tourist  in  Florida  is  here  under 
consideration,  but  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Florida  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  states  in  this  coun- 
try. People  by  the  thousands  are 
flocking  to  our  farms,  our  groves,  our 
gardens.  Down  in  the  Everglades  is 
an  empire  of  five  million  acres  yet  to 
come  under  cultivation.  Scores  of 
colonization  projects  are  coming  into 
being  across  the  state. 

Georgia  with  practically  the  same 
area  has  twice  our  population.  For 
the  problems  of  the  new  country  and 
the  problems  of  the  inrush  of  winter 
tourists,  our  churches  must  have  the 
help  of  the  older  sisterhood  or  lose 
out  in  the  flood  that  threatens  to 
overwhelm  us.  We  do  not  ask  to 
have  done  for  us  what  we  can  do  for 
ourselves.  In  1920  our  two  thousand 
resident  members  on  the  Florida 
Peninsula  gave  over  twelve  thousand 
dollars  for  Congregational  missions 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  big  pro- 
gram ahead  of  us  we  expect  to  do  our 
full  share.  All  we  ask  is  that  the 
same  helping  hand  of  fellowship  that 
has  been  ours  in  the  years  past, 
shall  continue  to  be  held  out  to  us 
in  the  needs  of  today  and  tomorrow. 


>  THE  AMERICAN  MSSUNAKY 

A  QUARTER-CENTURY  OF  FAITHFUL  MISSIONARY 
ACTIVITY 

Bg  Rf.  Sanud  HaUtn.  DaUat.  To. 

ORE  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  consistent  nuBsionary 
wo^  among   the   Indians  of 


Allen  Parish,  Louisiana,  has  pro- 
duced some  gratifying  results.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  article  to  present  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  activities 
and  achievements  of  this  interesting 


tween  and  were,  in  general,  families 
who  had  come  from  other  states. 

It  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C. 
I.  Sco&eld,  then  home  missionary  Su- 
perintendent for  Loaisiana  and 
Texas,  that  Mr.  Leeds  joined  in  this 
work,  and  he  has  remained  with  it  all 
these  years.    Up  to  that  time  no  re- 


work, and  also  to  give  an  account  of     ligious  or  educational  work  had  been 
the  twenty-fifth   anniversary   of   the     done  among  th©  Indians.    One  of  the 

general  work  of  the  mission.  first  things  the  young  missionary  did 

The  Indians  of  this  mission  are  an     was  to  get  leather  a  group  of  these 

interesting     peo-  people  and  lay  he- 

pie,  living  in  the  fore  them,  as  best 

pine   woods   bor-  he  could  through 

dering  upon  the  an       interpreter, 

prairie   and    for  the  thing  that  was 

the    most   part  uppermost  in  his 

possessing    their  mind — the  chance 

own  homes.  They  t  o     present     t  o 

are    apparently  them    the    gospel 

natives    of     this  of  Christ.  At  first 

country.       From  he     was     treated 

government    reo-  with      suspicion, 

ords  I  learn  that  bat  as  time  went 

they  have  dwelt  on  and  it  became 

along  the  Sabine  evident    that    he 

River       betwewi  was  working  for 

Louisiana     and  their  good,  oppo- 

Texas  for  over  a  sition     died     out 

quarter  of  a  cen-  and   he    was   ac- 

tury.  They  have,  corded  a  friendly 

however,     from  welcome, 

time  to  time  been  The  Indians  at 

augmented      b  y  this  time  were  a 

fragment  ary  semi  -  civilised 

tribes  from  Mis-  men  op  the  Indian  stJNDAr  bchooi,      people  for  whom 

sissippi  and  Ala-  nothing    in    tiie 

bama.  way  of   religion  or   education    bad 

The  only  relipous  work  carried  on     been  done.    Their  condition  has  been 

among  these  people  has  been  that  of     described  to  me  by  one  of  the  oldest 


the  Rev.  Paul  Leeds,  a  missionary  of 
The  Congregational  Home  Missionarj- 
Soeiety.  Practically  all  the  educa- 
tional work  done  for  Ihem  has  been 
under  his  supervision.  When  in  1893 
Mr.  Leeds,  then  a  young  man,  de- 
cided to  cast  in  his  lot  with  these  peo- 
ple, the  country  was  in  u  very  prinii. 
tive  and  undeveloped  condition.  The 
white  HotlJors  wore  few  and    fnr  bo- 


settlers  in  these  words,  "  They  lived 
under  foul  conditions,  in  miserable 
shacks,  indolent,  lazy,  and  withont 
ambition."  As  the  missionary  woo 
their  confidence  he  became  their  conn- 
sclor.  To  him  they  went  for  advice 
and  to  him  they  turned-  in  every 
emergency  for  help.  I  have  preached 
to  these  people  several  times  and  on 
every  occasion  1  have  been  deeply  iin- 
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>ressed  by  the  high  esteem  and,  I 
oight  say,  affectionate  regard  in 
trhich  Mr.  Leeds  ia  held.  I  was  told 
he  following  atory  by  an  old  settler 
vho  can  vouch  for  its  truthfulness, 
'or  he  knew  the  white  man.  The  story 
tzpresses  some  of  the  este^n  in  which 
irother  Panl — ^the  name  by  which  he 
8  known  among  the  Indians — is  held : 

One  day  a  white  man  met  an  Indian 
vho  had  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  The 
vhite  man,  anxious  to  get  it  away 
Tom  him,  said:  "  Don't  yon  know 
irother  Paul  would  feel  very  sorry  if - 
le  knew  that  one  of  his  Indians, 
vhom.  he  loves,  had  a  bottle  of  whis- 
leyl  You  know  how  he  preaches 
igainst  it  and  how  disappointed  he 
vould  be  if  he  knew  about  this."  The 
'ndian,  throwing  the  bottle  into  the 
■iver,  instantly  replied,  "  I  do  noth- 
ng  to  make  Brother  Paul  feel  bad." 

The  loyalty  and  gratitude  of  the 
Indians,  coupled  with  the  conscious- 
less  of  having  accomplished  a  definite 
it'ork  for  their  religious  and  educa- 
ional  uplift,  are,  according  to  Mr. 
liCeds'  own  words,  his  greatest  satis- 
'action  and  reward.  During  his  min- 
stry  among  them,  one  hundred  and 
leventy-three  have  professed  faith  in 
Jhrist  and  united  with  the  church. 
[t  was  twenty-one  years  ago  in  Scp- 
:ember  that  the  first  church  organiza- 
ion  was  effected  with  thirty-two  mem- 


bers. The  work  has  grown  until  today 
they  have  two  neat  churches  and  one 
good  school.  Throughout  all  these 
years,  the  church  haa  been  the  center 
of  all  their  social,  educational  and  re- 
ligious life.  Without  ostentation,  this 
missionary  has  stuck  to  his  task  under 
most  trying  and  adverse  circum- 
stances for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  justice  to  this  faithful  and  de- 
voted servant  of  The  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  I  would  like  to  say  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  that  for  the 
first  six  years  of  his  service  his  income 
did  not  average  fifty  dollars  a  year. 
How  was  he  supported  t  Who  paid 
his  bills  T  In  speaking  about  those 
early  days,  Mr.  Leeds  said : 

"  My  wants  were  few  and  simple 
and  easily  supplied.  I  fared  as  well 
as  the  average  settler.  The  country 
was  thinly  settled,  money  was  scarce, 
all  were  poor.  St.  Paul  said,  '  I  have 
coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or 
apparel ;  yea,  ye  yourselves  know  that 
these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my 
necessities  and  to  them  that  were  with 
me.'    I  simply  did  the  same." 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  refer  to  a 
baptismal  service  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending,  Sunday,  September 
14th.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Leeds  and 
I  went  out  to  the  church,  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles,  for  an  alt-day  aer- 
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vice.  Many  of  the  people  had  already 
met  for  their  Sunday  school  service, 
which  was  in  charge  of  the  only  li- 
censed Indian  preacher.  Eighty-three 
were  present,  a  number  which  grad- 
ually increased  before  the  school 
closed.  Everything  was  done  in  a 
reverent  and  orderly  manner,  which. 
Mr.  Leeds  told  me,  was  characteristic 
of  all  their  services.  After  the  school 
session  I  was  invited  to  preach,  which 
I  did,  the  preacher  acting  as  inter- 
preter. Mr.  Leeds  then  followed  with 
an  address. 

In  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock 
there  was  a  service  out  in  the  woods 
on  the  banks  of  Bayou  Blue.  This 
meeting  marked  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  organization  of  the 
church  and  culminated  in  the  baptism 
of  eleven  people.  Among  those  bap- 
tized were  the  father  of  the  Indian 
preacher,  a  venerable  Indian  of  nine- 
ty years,  and  several  of  his  grandchil- 
dren. All  the  tribe,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  white  people,  was 
present. 

It  was  a  service  the  nature  of  which 
L  shall  not  soon  forget.  The  giant 
oaks  and  pines,  the  quiet  water,  the 
calm,  clear  blue  sky,  the  attitude  of 


the  people,  their  deep  interest  in  the 
occasion,  the  careful  solieitnde  with 
which  all  arrangnnents  had  been 
made — aU  seemed  to  conspire  to  laid 
a  profound  touch  of  reverence  to  the 
service.  Here,  I  felt,  is  a  people  who. 
for  years  before  this  missionary  camt 
among  them,  had  lived  in  darkness, 
but  who  have  been  won  to  Christ  and 
have  been  taught  to  love  and  serve 
him.  I  could  not  help  but  feel,  after 
that  service,  that  if  those  who  gaier- 
ously  give  of  their  means  to  sustain 
the  cause  of  home  missions  could  havr 
witnessed  this  service,  they  would 
have  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  at  the  thought 
that  they,  too,  are  co-workers  with  our 
Lord  in  winning  people  to  him.  I  feh 
sure  their  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  h<mr 
missions  would  have  been  quiekeneii 
and  strengthened. 

The  service  was  simple  and  impre^ 
sive.  In  addition  to  administeiw 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  there  wen 
singing,  prayers,  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture and  an  address  by  the  misaim* 
ary.  At  the  dose  of  the  service  a 
friendly,  social  hour  was  x>aased  and 
as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  sink  wp 
parted,  after  a  day  well  spent  and 
long  to  be  remembered. 


THE  FAR-REACHING  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

By  Re0,  A,  T,  Eoam,  Lander,  Wyo, 


^f4|#0RK  in  a  frontier  community 
111  ^^  always  attended  by  more  or 
^IHH  less  discouragement  to  both 
pastor  and  people.  Conditions  make 
this  inevitable,  and  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Lander,  Wyoming,  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  However, 
when  the  accomplishments  of  the  past 
year  are  reviewed  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  work  has 
been  done,  it  is  quite  evident  that  real 
progress  has  been  made.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  people  to  the  work  is  most 
cordial  and  if  the  achievements  of  the 
present  year  can  be  improved  upon 
even  a  little  during  the  next  twelve 
months,  the  future  of  the  church  is 
assured.    The  town,  of  course,  is  feel- 


t' 


ing,  as  are  most  places  throughout  tb 
country,  the  effects  of  this  period  of 
readjustment.  But  notwithstanding: 
the  general  depression,  indications 
show  that  we  are  better  prepared  tn 
face  the  present  year  than  we  wert 
to  face  the  one  which  has  so  eneour 
agingly  closed.  New  members  arc 
coming  into  our  fellowship,  and  sev- 
eral prominent  men  of  the  town  have 
become  interested  in  our  work.  The 
support  and  influence  which  their 
interest  has  afforded  means  much  tr 
the  future  of  Congregationalism  in 
this  part  of  Wyoming. 

It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
the  people  to  be  able  to  pay  off  the 
Church  Building  Society  loan   this 
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year,  and  efvery  possible  effort  will  be 
made  to  get  from  under  all  financial 
burdens.  It  is  also  confidently  ex- 
pected that  our  obligations  to  the 
Home  Missicmary  Society  will  be  met 
and  the  other  missionary  interests  of 
the  denomination  cared  for.  A 
couple  of  weeks  of  evangelistic  serv- 
ices under  a  good  leader  would  be  of 
great  value  to  this  work,  botii  spirit- 
ually and  financially.  It  would,  how- 
ever, have  to  be  evangelism  along 
really  broad  lines,  for  I  am  sure  the 
old  type  would  appeal  to  but  few  of 
our  congregation. 

We  minister  to  a  large  circle  of 
people  in  many  ways.  There  are  the 
people  of  the  town  itself  and  people 
who  live  long  distances  from  the 
town  but  must  look  to  it  for  religious 
services  when  they  bury  their  dead 
or  the  blessing  of  the  church  is  de- 
sired at  a  wedding  ceremony.  Many 
of  these  people  do  not  attend  church. 
With  one  exception,  during  my  pres- 
ent pastorate,  all  the  funerals  and 
weddings  at  which  I  have  been  asked 
to  officiate  have  been  among  folks 
who  have  no  affiliation  with  our 
church.     I  am  most  happy  to  give 


these  services,  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  church's  influ- 
ence is  widening  gradually  because  of 
this  ministry.  If  only  men  could  be 
kept  on  these  far  western  fields  for 
a  sufficiently  long  period  to  make  pos- 
sible a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  community,  it  would  give  to  our 
frontier  churches  a  standing  that 
would  lead  to  future  prosperity.  A 
wedding,  a  funeral,  and  the  family 
for  whom  such  service  is  rendered  will 
always  have  a  friendly  interest  in  the 
minister,  who  has  been  with  them  in 
their  joy  or  sorrow,  and  also  in  his 
church.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the 
far-reaching  infiuence  of  this  woik  in 
the  isolated  settlements  of  our  west- 
em  states.  If  readers  of  The  Amer- 
ican Missionary  could  visit. one  of 
these  prosperous  and  growing  towns 
on  our  last  frontier  and  come  to  re- 
alize how  much  the  missionary's 
work  and  the  missionary's  visits 
mean  to  the  people  far  removed  from 
much  in  the  way  of  church  ministry 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  '*  back 
East,"  I  am  sure  they  would  feel 
that  their  contributions  to  home  mis- 
^ons  are  well  worth  while. 


NOTABLE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  PROGRESS 

By  Rep,  Oito  C.  Grauer 


^JfHE  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
il i  ^^^^y  ^^  ^^^  Czechoslovak 
\Jr  church  in  Charleroi,  Pennsyl- 
vania, sent  a  delegation  of  five  mem- 
bers to  the  Washington  County  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  convention  held  at 
Claysville,  in  June.  Their  report 
created  such  interest  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  called  upon 
one  of  our  representatives,  Dr. 
Tmavsky,  to  speak  on  the  secret  of 
success  in  our  work.  His  speech  evi- 
dently took,  for  he  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  county  organization. 
Our  Christian  Endeavor  in  Charleroi 
works  under  the  serious  handicap  of 
being  obliged  to  meet  in  a  little  hall, 
poorly  ventilated  and  lighted,  and 
located    on   a   noisy   street,    as   the 


church  does  not  as  yet  have  a  suitable 
house  of  worship.  At  this  convention 
our  society  also  won  the  member^p 
banner  for  the  highest  percentage  of 
new  members  of  any  society  in  this 
group  of  fifty-six  societies  repre- 
sented at  this  meeting. 

This  Czechoslovak  church  has  an 
efficient  young  pastor  in  George  Han- 
kowsky,  who  has  been  able  to  hold 
and  rally  the  young  people  to  Uie  sup- 
port of  his  church.  There  is  a  cry- 
ing need  just  now  to  help  the 
Charleroi  people  to  get  a  suitable 
house  of  worship.  They  have  labored 
long  and  patiently  under  almost  im- 
possible conditions. 

Each  of  the  four  Czechoslovak 
churches  in  the  Pittsburgh  District 
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has  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
which  actively  supports  the  church 
work.  They  have  a  united  rally  every 
quarter-  which  promotes  fellowship 
and  co-operation,  and  the  young  peo- 
ple of  these  churches  are  loyal  to 


their  own  work,  although  the  tempta- 
tion is  sometimes  strong  upon  them 
to  go  to  English-speaking  American 
churches,  where  they  perhaps  could 
enjoy  themselves  better  in  some  ways 
with  companions  of  the  public  schools. 


A  CALL  TO  PRAYER 


W 


^N  Armistice  Day,  November 
11th,  the  Conference  on  Dis- 
armament convenes  in  Wash- 
ington. Whether  this  Conference 
shall  be  wholly  futile  or  accomplish 
results  which  may  even  reach  to  the 
ultimate  peace  of  the  world  will  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the  temper 
of  mind  of  the  conferees.  That  tem- 
per of  mind  will  be  determined  very 
largely  by  the  spiritual  atmosphere  in 
which  the  Conference  meets.  It  is 
within  the  power  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple of  America  to  charge  that  atmos- 
phere with  the  very  mind  of  God. 
The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  various  denominations  are  sum- 
moning the  churches  to  prayer,  to  the 
end  that  this  Conference  may  initiate 
processes  which  shall  relieve  the  hu- 
man race  of  the  awful  incubus  of  war. 

No  authority  has  been  given  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council  to 
issue  a  call  to  prayer,  but  the  situ- 
ation itself  constitutes  the  most 
powerful  appeal  for  earnest  petition 
for  God's  blessing  upon  this  Con- 
ference. 

May  I  therefore  suggest    (1)    that 


all  pastors  urge  their  people  in  their 
private  and  family  devotions,  preced- 
ing and  during  the  Conference,  to 
make  this  Conference  the  burden  of 
their  prayers;  (2)  that  in  public  wor- 
ship, especially  on  the  preceding  Sun- 
day and  at  the  prayer  meeting  of 
Armistice  week,  this  same  subject  be 
made  the  center  of  thought  and  earn- 
est prayer;  (3)  that  where  it  is  feasi- 
ble special  meetings  for  prayer  be 
called,  uniting  with  other  denomina- 
tions or  with  neighboring  Congrega- 
tional churches,  when  this  is  i>o^ble ; 
(4)  that  the  sermons  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 6th,  be  given  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  as  they  apply  to  the  present 
situation. 

**  More  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of." 
If  ever  there  were  an  object  of  prayer 
calculated  to  challenge  the  united  ap- 
peal of  all  Christian  hearts,  certainly 
this  object  of  securing  a  warless  world 
is  one. 

Charles  Emerson  Burton, 
Secretary  of  The  National  Council. 


The  Slovak  Educational  Club  of  Charleroi,  Pennsylvania,  made  up 
entirely  of  young  people,  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  helping  those 
of  Slavic  origin  in  the  neighborhood  to  be  better  citizens  and  better  Christians. 
These  young  folks  realize  that  it  is  their  duty  as  they  receive  greater  advan- 
tages and  learn  the  language  of  their  adopted  country  to  help  their  brethren 
who  are  less  fortunate.  Their  services  are  of  great  value,  for  they  are  able  to 
speak  to  their  Slavic  friends  in  their  own  language  and  help  in  the  study  of 
English.  The  Club  believes  that  by  a  united  effort  in  this  direction  it  will  be 
of  real  service  to  those  who  need  both  temporal  and  spiritual  help. 


THE  C.  H.  M.  S.  TREASURY 

rWAHLES  H.  BAKES,  Trmmnr 


MONTHLY  COMPARATIVE  STA' 


a^Tiia 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  LIVING 

1921 

Contribu- 
tiona 

From  State 
Sodetiea 

Total 

Paid  State 
Sooieties 

Net  Avail- 
able for 
NatnWork 

Logaoies 
and  Matur- 
ed Condi- 
tional Oil  to 

FOR  THE 
MONTH 

Last  Year 

Proaent  Year. . . 

11.208.51 
10.172.58 

2.135.91 
3.489.08 

13.344.42 
13.661.66 

1.173.08 
6.021.37 

12.171.34 
7.640.29 

77^78 
1.700.00 

OF 
SEPT. 

Increaae 

De(»«aae 

1.353.17 

317.24 

4.848.29 

921.22 

1.035.93 

4.531.05 

Last  Year 

04,419.99 

16.064.80 

110.484.79 

36,332.61 

74.152.18 

28.684.36 

SIX 

Present  Year. . . 

82,296.61 

19.902.98 

102.199.59 

39.823.39 

62.376.20 

44,702.76 

MONTHS 

FROM 
APRIL  1 

Increase 

3,838.18 

16,018.39 

Decrease 

12,123.38 

8,285.20 

3.490.78 

11.775.98 

SERIOUS  SHOWINGS 

■yrHE  comparative  statement  for  six  months  gives  us  pause.  By  the  last 
[  1 1  line  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  Net  Available  for  National 
^■r  Work  of  $11,775.98.  To  the  casual  observer  the  increase  in  legacies 
vould  seem  to  offset  this,  but  legacies  are  always  fluctuating  and  last  year  it 
vas  necessary  to  take  from  the  Equalization  Fund  $26,950.98,  and  even  though 
egacies  should  be  considerably  larger  this  year,  under  our  necessary  equalizing 
)olicy  there  would  be  no  more  money  for  current  uses  than  last  year.  The 
►verdraf t  at  the  end  t)f  September  amounted  to  over  $90,000.  A  small  over- 
Iraft  at  this  season  does  not  ordinarily  give  concern.  This  overdraft  taken 
vith  the  comparative  statement  brings  us  face  to  face  with  debt  or  further 
'eduction  in  home  missionary  work.  Having  reduced  our  home  missionary 
bree  by  344  home  missionaries  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  further  reduction 
eems  most  serious.  The  utmost  care  will  be  exercised,  however,  to  avoid 
;ontracting  debt,  and  we  ask  the  heartiest  co-operation  for  the  increase  of 
•eceipts  tlmt  further  cuts  may  not  be  necessary. 


Tbe  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  baa  three  main  sources  of  income.  Legacies 
orxiisb  approximately  forty-eeven  per  cent.  Income  from  investments  amounts  to  fifteen  per  cent 
lontrlbunons  from  cliurclies,  societies  and  individuals  afford  substantially  tbirty-eigbt  per  cent 
or  all  but  eigbteen  states  tbe  treasurer  of  The  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  receives 
nd  expends  these  contributions.  In  those  eigbteen  states,  alBliated  organisations  administer 
ome  missionary  work  in  co-operation  with  Tbe  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Bach 
r  tbese  organisations  forwards  a  percentage  of  its  undesignated  receipts  to  the  national  treasury, 
■o  each  of  these  the  national  treasury  forwards  a  percentage  of  undesignated  contributions  from 
ach  state  respectively.  Tbe  percentages  to  Tbe  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Sode^  in  the 
arious  states  are  as  follows : 

California  (North),  12 H  ;  California  (South),  5  ;  Connecticut,  50 ;  lUinois,  20 ;  Iowa,  25 ;  Kan- 
as,  5 :  Maine,  10 ;  Massachusetts,  83%  :  Michigan,  15 ;  Minnesota,  5 ;  Missouri  6 ;  Nebraska,  7%  ; 
few  HampiOilre,  47 ;  New  York,  10 ;  Ohio,  18 ;  Rhode  Island.  20 ;  Vermont,  20 ;  Washington,  8 ; 
risconsln,  10. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


The  tremendous  burden  laid  upon  the  Churoh  Building  Sodety  by  the 
churches  which  appeal  for  its  help  is  shown  by  our  September  dock^  Dr. 
Smith  presented  to  the  Committee  the  applications  of  one  hundred  and  nme 
churches,  asking  f()r  a  total  of  $421,670.  Thirty  of  them  asked  for  parsoufe 
loans  amounting  to  $46,100.  Seventy-nine  requested  church  grants,  or  lorn 
or  both,  amounting  to  $375,570.    Many  of  these  were  emergency  cases. 

4*       4*       4* 

The  Committee  listened  to  these  appeals  for  the  helping  hand  witk 
deepest  sympathy.  Then  it  looked  into  the  treasury  to  see  how  much  tkre 
was  available  for  appropriation  in  response  to  these  urgent  calls.  It  foosd 
only  about  one-ninth  of  the  amount  adced  for.  It  was  obliged  to  conteot 
itsdf,  therefore,  with  voting  eight  parsonage  loans  amounting  to  $7,375  and 
eighteen  church  grants  and  loans  amounting  to  $48,500.  It  wants  to  reqKRid 
to  these  other  calls.  It  would  like  to  do  so  without  delay,  but  it  can  ooly  go 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  churches  and  generous  individual  givers  permit  If 
they  will  send  us  the  money  needed,  prompt  action  will  be  taken. 

Do  you  need  church  pewst    If  you  can  use  those  which  have  seen  noe 

service,  but  are  in  good  condition,  write  to  Rev.  Dow  B.  Beene,  Chappaqini 

New  York,  or  to  Rev.  N.  M.  Pratt,  Plymouth  Church,  Lockport^  New  Yoit 

for  full  information. 

4*       4*       4* 

Bethany  Church,  Minneapolis,  has  recently  unveiled  a  beautiful  memoral 

window,  placed  back  of  the  pulpit,  in  honor  of  one  of  her  soldiers  who  wis 

killed  at  the  front  in  the  late  war.    It  represents  an  angel  hovering  over  the 

poppy  fields  of  Prance. 

4*       4*       4* 

Fire  cannot  discourage  our  church  at  Brighton,  Massachusetts.  BoUed 
of  its  edifice  by  a  seeming  disaster,  they  are  building  a  new  house  of  wontp 
to  cost  about  $100,000.  It  will  be  of  colonial  design.  ISiey  hope  to  compte* 
the  first  unit  (the  chapel)  this  fall,  and  dedicate  the  entire  building  in  tk 
early  winter. 

♦      *      * 

Peoria  Heights,  Illinois,  is  planning  to  build  a  new  edifice  of  Gothic  deop 

and  especially  adapted  to  community  needs.    Besides  its  auditorium,  witii » 

seating  capacity  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  people,  it  will  have  a  good«0d 

room  which  may  be  used  for  a  gymnasium,  moving  pictures,  and  lociil 

gatherings.    They  are  planning  for  a  cost  of  about  $75,000. 

4*       4*       4* 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  is  expecting  to  install  in  its  fine  house  of 

worship  a  new  pipe  organ  to  cost  $18,000;    The  full  amount  has  been  pledg«i 

and  it  is  hoped  to  make  the  deiiieation  of  this  noble  instrument  a  speeii 

feature  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  church  to  be  celebrated  in  tV 

coming  year. 

4*       4*       4* 

Wilton,  Maine,  has  recently  dedicated  its  new  Austin  pipe  organ,  for 
which  the  people  have  been  working  for  several  years. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  CITY* 

By  Re*.  Luman  H.  R^/u,  Dhtctn  qf  Cl^  Work 


JJTHE  lure  of  the  city  and  the  chal- 
ill  lenge  of  the  city  increase  with 
\J/  ftmaanng  rapidity.  The  World 
War  retarded  the  great  cityward  tide 
of  inunigration,  so  that  the  net  in- 
crease daring  the  past  decade  in  our 
foreign-bom  population  has  been  less 
Chan  four  hundred  thousand,  and  yet 
iiere  haa  been  an  unprecedented  in- 
crease  in  our  urban  population,  a 
irift  of  nearly  seven  million  people 
bt)iii  rural  to  urban  communities. 

Ninety-five  cities  have  doubled  their 
population  during  the  past  decade, 
intil  we  now  have  sixty-six  cities  with 
k  population  each  of  over  one  hundred 
Jiousand,  and  thirty-three  citiea  with 


a  population  each  of  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  More  than  half  of 
our  population  dwell  in  cities  of  over 
five  thousand  and  nearly  thirty  per 
cent  in  cities  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand. 

Twenty-five  'years  ago  the  frontier 
of  the  home  missonary  crusade  was 
located  in  the  sparsely-settled  rural 
communitiea  of  tlie  great  West.  To- 
day the  frontier  of  our  home  mission- 
ary service,  the  firing  line  where  the 
battle  rages  most  fiercely,  must  be 
sought  in  these  teeming  cities,  East, 
West,  North  and  South. 

The  unchurched  areas  today  are 
not  in  the  rural  communities,  but  in 
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urban  communities.  There  are  over 
five  hundred  rural  communities  where 
we  have  more  pews  than  people,  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  growing  cities 
where  we  have  more  people  than 
pews,  scores  of  cities  where  we  haven 't 
seating  capacity  for  half  the  people, 
literally  thousands  of  city  streets 
where  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up 
without  adequate  or  accessiMe  re- 
ligious privileges. 

The  note  which  Dr.  Jeflferson  sound- 
ed nearly  twenty  years  ago  must  be 
sounded  today  with  even  greater 
urgency.  * '  The  task  of  church  exteij: 
sion  in  the  city  is  one  of  the  greatest 
tasks  of  the  twenti^h  century.  No 
denomination  can  hold,  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  men  whic^does  not  go 
to  work,  first  of  all,  'with^the  bulk  of 
its  resources  in  the  city.''  No  coun- 
try is  safe  with  its  cities  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  If  Christianity  fails  in 
the  city,  it  fails  everywhere,  and 
Christianity  will  surely  fail  in  the 
city  unless  we  face  our  task  with 
greater  daring  and  foresight  and 
liberality. 

The  foreign-speaking  population 
of  our  great  cities  is  sigmficant  be- 
yond all  estimate.  Nearly  a  dozen 
cities  beyond  or  speeding  toward  the 
million  mark  have  a  foreign-speaking 
population  of  nearly  eighty  per  cent, 
including  the  foreign-bom  children  of 
foreign  parents,  and  this  condition 
will  continue  in  every  growing  city. 
Just  now  there  is  a  temporary  reces- 
sion of  this  tide  of  immigration,  but 
it  cannot  last. 

Thirty  people  to  the  square  mile  in 
America.  Four  or  five  hundred  to 
the  square  mile  in  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia!  Why,  you  might  as  well 
try  to  keep  air  out  of  a  vacuum  as  try 
permanently  to  stay  this  great  provi- 
dential, irrepressible  movement  of 
mankind.  In  many  of  our  cities  we 
already  have  a  home  missionary  prob- 
lem embracing  more  people  than 
many  states,  and  a  foreign  missionary 
problem,  right  in  our  midst,  including 
half  a  hundred  tongues  and  dialects. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  can- 


not think  of  solving  this  problem 
with  the  crude  equipmait  and 
meager  program  which  we  have  been 
using  in  many  cities. 

I  believe  that  the  demand  of  the 
hour  in  all  of  our  foreign-speafcdng 
communities  is  a  federate  prograou 
shot  through  and  through  with  tk 
spirit  of  comity  and  interdwiomina- 
tional  co-operation.  I  believe  that 
the  federated  churches  of  CleveJand 
are  leading  the  way  in  such  a  pro- 
gram, a  program  where  responsibflity 
is  allocated,  and  spheres  of  denomim- 
tional  influence  are  defined,  just  as 
clearly  as  in  foreign  lands,  eaeh  de- 
nomination massing  its  resources  upon 
definite  localities,  instead  of  spik- 
ing them  over  the  entire  city  with  the 
most  unseemly  rivalry  and  overlap- 
ping. I  believe  that  this  Cleveland 
plan  deserves  the  careful  study  of 
everj^  state  and  city  organization. 

If  there  were  time  I  would  like  tn 
speak  of  the  downtown  churdn* 
which  must  be  maintained  as  radial- 
ing  centers  of  influence  and  vantage 
points  for  the  mobilization  of  oar 
forces.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the 
great  clamorous  opportunities  in  col- 
lege and  university  communities, 
where  we  must  have  more  adequate 
leadership  and  equipment  if  we  wouM 
reach  the  young  men  and  women  who 
must  be  enlisted  and  trained  for 
leadership.  I  would  like  to  speak  of 
the  work  in  industrial  coninuiniti& 
calling  for  a  tremendous  outlay  of 
missionary  money  and  nussioDary 
enthusiasm. 

City  work,  manifold,  complex  anJ 
tremendous,  takes  money.  Every- 
thing must  be  done  on  a  larger  scale 
than  our  fathers  ever  dreamed  of 
New  fields  must  be  entered  where  first 
bills  are  enormous.  New  building? 
must  be  provided  where  the  cost  l^ 
frightful.  Trained  workers  must  b< 
furnished  in  increasing  numbers,  an^ 
all  this  calls  for  large  and  increesm£ 
expenditure.  No  one  cau  go  into  this 
business  of  church  extension  in  the 
city  with  open  mind  without  discov- 
ering that  it  takes  money. 
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No  denomination  can  face  this  task 
soberly  without  realizing  sooner  or 
later  that  any  adequate  campaign  de- 
mands tremendous  base  and  backing 
in  those  communities  where  wealth 
abounds.  Let  us  assume  that  we  need 
great  outpourings  of  power  from  on 
high,  but  let  us  also  assume  that  we 
also  need  great  outpourings  of  that 
tangible  thing  which  we  call  money, 
and  this  money  must  be  increasingly 
contributed  by  those  growing  sub- 
urban communities  which  are  spring- 
ing up  on  the  outskirts  of  every  great 
metropolitan  center.  As  a  denomina- 
tion we  have  been  long  on  missionary 
zeal,  but  short  on  denominational 
strategy.  Every  campaign  demands 
a  base  and  the  logical  and  indis- 
I)ensable  base  for  all  missionary  work, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  must  be 
steadily  and  strategically  established 
in  new  and  growing  residential  sec- 
tions. 

Ten  years  from  now,  twenty  years 
from  now,  fifty  years  from  now,  the 
churches  which  will  furnish  leader- 
ship and  money  for  our  missionary 
propaganda  both  at  home  and  abroad 
will  not  be  downtown  churches  or 
midtown  churches,  but  the  churches 
which  we  are  planting  today  in  grow- 
ing suburban  communities. 

I  have  made  a  very  thorough  tabu- 
lation of  over  one  hundred  cities  and 
I  have  studied  very  carefully  the  re- 
turns from  our  Congregational 
churches  in  these  cities.  I  cannot 
take  time  to  dwell  upon  these  returns 
in  detail,  but  I  want  to  emphasize 
just  one  significant  fact :  I  have  been 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  wherever  the  Sunday  School 
membership  in  any  church  or  any 
city  is  notably  smaller  than  the 
church  membership,  it  indicates  with 
unfailing  accuracy  that  a  centralized 
policy  prevails,  the  cathedral  policy 
instead  of  the  swarming  policy. 

I  can  take  you  to  scores  of  cities 
where  we  are  pouring  our  strength 
into  one  or  two  downtown  or  midtown 
churches  and  utterly  overlooking 
those  great  growing  suburban  com- 


munities where  the  children  live.  In 
many  of  these  cities  the  spirit  of 
church  extension  is  drowsy  or  dying 
or  dead. 

I  haven't  much  use  for  that  sort  of 
Congr^ationalism  which* waxes  elo- 
quent two  or  three  times  a  year  over 
the  foresight  and  sacrifice  of  our  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  and  then  fails  to  mani- 
fest the  Pilgrim  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
the  colonizer  and  the  pioneer,  in  the 
projection  and  promotion  of  new 
churches  in  those  suburban  communi- 
ties which  are  the  hope  of  the  future 
and  the  enduring  base  of  our  great 
missionary  operations  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  thing  that  is  needed  in  many 
cities  is  a  new  type  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, a  new  sense  of  denomina- 
tional solidarity,  a  new  sense  of  de- 
nominational responsibility  for  the 
city  as  a  whole.  Team  work  must 
take  the  place  of  that  exaggerated  in- 
dividualism with  which  Congrega- 
tional churches  are  apt  to  be  afflicted. 

Let  us  be  loyal  to  our  own  church 
and  our  own  parish,  but  let  us  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  our  field  in  any  city 
is  city-wide.  Parochialism  is  just  as 
petty  and  just  as  narrow  and  short- 
sighted as  provincialism.  Let  us  rise 
above  all  self-centered  and  short- 
sighted devotion  to  our  local  task,  and 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  city  as  a 
whole,  every  section  and  stratum  of 
it  from  center  to  circumference.  Let 
us  respect  the  rights  of  others,  but  let 
us  not  shirk  our  denominational  re- 
sponsibility. 

Our  present  system  of  denomina- 
tions, blessed  and  broadened  by  a 
growing  spirit  of  comity  and  co- 
operation, with  all  its  weaknesses, 
avoids  the  evils  which  have  always  at- 
tended centralization  of  power.  It 
gives  expression  to  those  differences  in 
temperament  and  training  and  doc- 
trine and  method  which  seem  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  preservation  of 
life  and  liberty  and  enterprise. 

Sectarianism  is  deplorable,  but  de- 
uominationalism  is  simply  the  prac- 
tical application  along  religious  lines 
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of  that  principle  of  specialization  and 
divigion  of  labor  which  prevails  in 
every  other  line  of  activity,  and  I 
believe  that  denominationalism  of  the 
right  sort  brings  the  church  and  its 
manifold  agencies  into  more  diverse 
and  helpful  contact  with  society.  Let 
us  respect  the  rights  of  others,  but 
let  us  also  believe  that  we  as  Congre- 
gationalists  stand  for  certain  traits 
and  truths  which  ought  to  be  per- 
petuated. There  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  American 
church  when  Pilgrim  principles  have 
had  such  right  <rf  way  in  every  pro- 
gressive community  as  now.  One  of 
the  by-products  of  the  great  war, 
with  all  its  turmoil  and  chimge,  has 
been  a  steady  turning  of  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  men  toward  those 
principles  of  democracy,  equality  and 
liberty  for  which  we  stand.  More- 
over, since  the  federation  of  three  of 


our  home  boards  we  have  the  best 
machinery  in  the  country  tor  dty 
work.  But  we  need  in  many  cities  a 
stronger  sense  of  local  responsibility 
and  a  stronger  sense  of  denomina- 
tional solidarity. 

May  Ood  help  us  to  take  oar  ri^t- 
ful  place  and  do  our  rightful  i>art  in 
this  great  task  of  city  evangelization, 
and  we  cannot  do  our  x>&rt  unless  we 
plant  and  push  our  churches  and  our 
Sunday  Schools  in  every  section  of 
our  complex  city  life,  among  the  rich 
and  among  the  poor,  among  the  wise 
and  among  the  ignorant,  in  the  down- 
town industrial  sections  and  in  the 
sparsely  settled  suburban  communi- 
ties, sharing  here  and  everywhere  in 
this  superb  and  splendid  task,  the 
building  of  that  bright  city  of  God, 
let  do\¥n  out  of  heaven,  which  is  the 
goal  and  the  glory  of  our  Christian 
civilization. 


THE  UNTIDY  CHURCH 


^^BE  Christian  Century,  referring 
i  1 L  ^  ft  recent  survey,  has  this  to 
V^  say  about  keeping  the  church 
in  good  condition : 

*'  One  of  the  most  shocking  facts 
discovered  is  the  state  of  filth  and 
disorder  into  which  some  church 
buildings  had  fallen.  There  were 
basements  that  were  firetraps  and 
storerooms  that  were  in  utter  dis- 
order. Anyone  acquainted  with 
church  buildings  over  the  United 
States  knows  that  they  are  seldom  as 
neat  as  people's  homes.  It  takes 
money  and  work  to  keep  them  that 
way,  and  only  the  occasional  congre-. 
gation  has  interest  enough  to  do  it. 
A  dirty  church  building  tells  the  same 
kind  of  story  that  a  dirty  house  does. 
Those  who  live  in  it  do  not  care 
enough  for  what  it  represents  to  be 
sensitive  to  maintain  the  decencies. 
The  grounds  outside  the  church  are 
often  in  a  state  of  disorder.  When 
everybody  in  town  mows  his  lawn  ex- 
cept* the  church  janitor,  it  is  evident 
that  the  church  property  wiD  tell  an 
unfavorable  story  to  every  passer-by. 


How  many  churches  have  plants  and 
shrubbery  on  the  grounds  t  They  are 
even  more  appreciated  on  the  church 
grounds  than  they  are  on  private 
property.  Yet  it  is  hardly  one  church 
in  a  hundred  that  makes  the  church 
lawn  as  beautiful  as  the  prevailing 
standard  in  the  community.  It  may 
seem  to  some  that  the  dirt  in  the  ehoir 
loft  bears  no  relation  to  piety,  and 
that  the  weeds  on  the  church  lawn 
have  no  relation  to  the  indifference  of 
the  community,  but  this  is  to  miss  the 
fact  that  life  has  its  roots  in  the 
physical.  It  is  true  for  the  church  as 
for  the  house  that  '  cleanliness  is 
next  to  Godliness.'  " 

This  brings  out  vividly  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  good  House  Com- 
mittee. Every  church  should  have 
one.  Women  are  natural  house- 
keepers, and  there  should  be  at  least 
one  woman  on  the  House  Conunittee. 
Her  keen  eyes  will  detect  any  untidi- 
ness. She  will  insist  that  the  place  of 
worship  shall  be  kept  in  as  good 
order  as  her  own  parlor.  A  commit- 
tee of  this  sort  will  be  of  great  service. 
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PILGRIM  IDEALS 

^JTHE  challenge  of  the  eity,  which 
/ 11  Mr.  Royce  has  so  graphically 
^^  described,  is  strikingly  illiiB- 
trated  in  the  bnsy  city  of  Toledo. 
Here  is  a  teeming  hive  of  industry. 
Nearly  a  qaarter  of  a  million  people 
dwell  in  its  home.  Its  factories  and 
mills  have  brought  them  from  many 
lands.  The  problems  of  the  city  are 
acute  here. 

Our  First  Church  has  had  more 


IN  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

day  School,  eight  hundred  Btnmg, 
and  its  other  organizations  are  at 
floodtide  of  activity.  Snch  a  church 
is  a  tremendous  asset  for  a  city. 

But  it  does  not  work  alone.  This 
mother  church  has  gathered  about, 
herself  a  group  of  daughters  who 
more  than  duplicate  her  power. 
Younger  and  -  leas  fully  developed, 
they  are  making  the  Pilgrim  idrals  a 
very  vital  part  of  the  life  of  the 
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than  three-quarters  of  a  century  of 
life  in  this  community.  It  has  seen 
the  growth  of  this  great  population, 
and  under  the  strong  leadership  of 
Dr.  Allen  A.  Stockdale  it  has  itself 
grown  to  a  membership  of  nearly  fif- 
teen hundred.  It  numbers  eight  hun- 
dred families  in  its  constituency.  In 
its  noble  house  of  worship,  in  the 
building  of  which  it  did  not  need  to 
ask  the  aid  of  this  Society,  it  gathers 
a  great  congregation  each  Sunday, 
including  many  of  the  strong  men  in 
the  city.    It  has  a  big  up-to-date  Sun- 


people.  In  different  parts  of  the  eity, 
away  from  the  center,  they  are  giving 
a  ministry  of  Christian  service  to  mul- 
titudes who  could  not  otherwise  be 
reached.  Two  of  them  were  born 
within  the  last  decade  and  have  just 
received  generous  aid  from  the 
Church  Building  Society  toward  com- 
pleting their  church  plants.  Another, 
where  Rev.  H.  A.  Arnold  has  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Ernest  Boumer  Allen  in 
the  pastorate,  has  grown  in  less  than 
half  a  century  to  a  membership  of 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  and  a 
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Sunday  Seliool  of  nine  hundred.  It 
is  now  moving  to  secure  a  larger  and 
more  ade(|H!itc  edifice  for  its  work 
and  worship. 

The  six  ehurches  of  our  Pilgrim 
faith  and  polity  in  Toledo  arc  doing 
fine  team  work.  Tliey  nre  meeting 
the  challenge  of  the  city  in  an  ad- 
mirable way.     They  will  soon  reach 


the  four  thousand  mark  in  their  com- 
bined membership,  and  the  throe 
thousand  mark  in  their  Sunday 
Schools.  Already  they  count  nearly 
three  thousand  families  in  their  sev- 
eral floeks.  It  costs  a  good  deal  to 
keep  their  machinery  going  at  full 
speed,  but  the  last  Year  Book  reports 
their  benevolence  as  exceeding  $27,000. 
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HOW  ONE  CHURCH  DID  IT 


OGETHERNESS  is  the  secret 
of  a  church's  power.  The  very 
1^^^  word  ecclesia,  which  we  have 
translated  '*  church/'  means  a  coUec- 
(tion  of  people  that  get  together, 
pommon  convictions,  sympathies  and 
purposes  draw  them  together,  and  as 
they  worship  together,  sing  together 
and  work  together  their  individual 
force  becomes  collective  power.  They 
warm  each  other  up  as  they  are  *  *  with 
one  consent  in  one  place,"  and  their 
warmth  draws  others.  There  is 
*'  something  doing  "  as  they  act  to- 
gether. A  large  church  scattered  is 
weak  and  ineffective.  A  small  church 
compact  together  by. the  faithful  at- 
tendance of  its  members  is  a  power 
greater  than  it  may  itself  suppose. 

It  often  happens  that  a  church  be- 
comes discouraged  and  fancies  itself 
weak  and  unable  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions because  its  members  fail  to  get 
together.  Sunday  comes  and  the  con- 
gregation is  pitifully  small.  Messrs. 
Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson  failed  to 
appear.  Several  of  the  leading  ladies 
of  the  flock  stayed  at  home.  The  lure 
of  the  automobile  carried  away  sev- 
eral who  used  to  be  constant  attend- 
ants. The  pastor  and  his  devoted 
standbys  look  with  sinking  heart  at 
the  handful  who  have  gathered  for 
worship,  and  say,  '*  How  few  and 
feeble  we  are!  " 

But  let  the  get-together  spirit  take 
possession  of  the  people  and  they  dis- 


cover how  strong  they  are.  Espe- 
cially if  their  work  is  methodized  on 
a  wise  and  workable  plan,  they  find 
that  tasks  that  seemed  mountains  are 
only  molehills. 

Our  church  in  Gary,  Indiana,  has 
just  been  giving  us  a  fine  example  of 
this.  It  has  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  members  in  two  hundred  fam- 
ilies, and  a  good  building,  which  is 
the  first  unit  of  the  larger  plant  they 
hope  for.  The  church  has  never  con- 
sidered itself  very  strong.  It  has 
been  timid  about  tackling  great  tasks. 
But  Rev.  Willard  Crosby  Lyon  has 
become  its  pastor,  and  his  fertile 
mind  is  finding  new  ways  in  which  to 
move  forward.  It  occun^ed  to  the 
people  that  it  would  be  well  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  the  income  of  its  people 
actually  is.  To  their  surprise  they 
found  it  totaled  $250,000.  Then  it 
was  suggested  that  one  per  cent  of 
this  should  be  asked  for  the  church. 
It  was  agreed,  and  within  five  days 
they  had  $2,201.  The  trustees  led  off 
by  pledging  $1,100  at  a  single  sitting. 
The  whole  amount  will  be  secured,  in 
spite  of  much  unemployment  there. 

This  is  a  fine  example  for  other 
churches.  Each  church  should  adopt 
the  motto,  "  We  can  do  it  if  we  will." 
They  should  add  another,  **A11  at  it, 
always  at  it.''  This  will  develop  the 
get-together  habit  which  will  bring 
out  all  the  reserves  of  power.  With 
these  the  church  can  do  great  things. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  AN  AIDED  CHURCH 


A  CHURCH  which  had  long 
struggled  with  a  crippling 
debt  made  a  supreme  effort 
and  got  rid  of  it.  Wise  leadership, 
unanimous  action,  and  sacrificial 
giving  made  an  end  of  the  incubus. 
They  asked  a  representative  of  this 
society,  which  had  given  generous 
help,  to  share  with  them  in  celebrat- 
ing the  victory. 

He  congratulated  the  church  and 
pastor  on  their  great  deliverance, 
but  assured  them  that  our  chief  in- 


terest is  not  in  brick  and  mortar, 
nor  in  mere  material  prospeiity.  It 
is  rather  in  seeing  a  church  succeed 
in  the  spiritual  work  for  which  it 
was  intended.  It  is  to  help  trans- 
form the  world  into  a  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  church  is  an  organized 
force  to  bring  all  human  life  under 
the  mastery  of  Christ,  that  his  ideals 
may  supplant  wrong  and  sorrow. 

This  victory  has  shown  the  church 
what  it  can  do  if  it  tries.  Now  what 
shall  it  attefnpt? 
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NARY 


Doable  your  membership.  The 
church  is  not  merely  a  preaching 
station;  it  is  a  recruiting  station. 
Get  twice  as  many  soldiers  of  the 
cross  here,  enlisted  for  the  Master's 
work. 

Double  your  Sunday  School. 
There  are  twice  as  many  young  peo- 
ple in  your  neighborhood  who  need 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
Teacher  and  become  his  disciples. 
Find  them  and  bring  them  in. 

Double    your    mid-we^    meeting. 


Perhaps  your  pray^  meeting  his 
bcK^mie  dull,  dreary,  anattractm. 
Change  it  WaJce  it  up.  (Jet  twk€ 
as  many  to  have  a  share  in  it 

Doable  your  Christian  EndeaTV- 
ers,  your  Boy  Scouts,  your  Qirb' 
Campfire  members,  your  Woman's 
Society.  Have  a  grand  enlitrtmrnt 
campaign  for  aU  these  actiyitieB. 

R^ult:  you  will  Doable  your  In- 
come, because  there  will  be  a  ner 
spirit  in  your  church,  a  new  en- 
thusiasm, a  new  devotion,  a  new  jcj. 


LEGACIES 


A  PORTION  of  the  income  of 
this  Society  each  year  is  de- 
rived from  legacies.  This 
money  goes  at  once  into  our  perpetual 
Loan  Fund,  to  be  used  over  and  over 
again  in  helping  churches  to  complete 
their  houses  of  worship.  The  same 
money  goes  out  and  comes  back  again, 
to  go  out  once  more  into  other  church 
buildings.  This  process  is  repeated 
from  ten  to  twenty  times  in  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  delightful  thought  that 
after  the  earthly  life  is  finished  one 
may  still  be  a  power  for  good  in  the 
many  temples  of  worship  he  is  help- 
ing to  erect 

Sometimes  these  legacies  are  not 
large  in  amount,  but  they  do  great 
good.  Looking  over  the  record  of 
the  last  twenty  years  we  find  the 
total  thus  received  during  that 
period  is  $611,468.  They  have  come 
in  yearly  amounts  ranging  from 
about  $8,000  to  $78,000.  The  indi- 
vidual bequests  range  from  $500  to 
$40,000.     More  than  six-tenths  of  a 


million  dollars  has  thus  been  added 
to  the  fund  which  is  such  a  hdp  to 
the  churches  in  their  time  of  need. 

Sometimes  the  bequests  are  Isis^ 
The  Connecticut  friaid  who  left 
$50,000  for  this  work  put  more  tbin 
ten  churches  upon  their  feet  bamt- 
diately,  and  some  thirty  more  later. 
Several  others  have  put  in  lap 
amounts.  But  the  one  who  was  most 
eager  to  put  the  stored-up  treasoit 
of  his  lifetime  into  this  work  was 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Stickney  of  Balti- 
more, whose  generous  beqiiest  of 
about  $300,000  became  a  fountain  of 
blessing  to  our  churches,  enabling  vs 
to  help  them  as  we  had  never  dooe 
before. 

Whether  the  amount  you  intod 
to  leave  for  this  purpose  be  large  or 
small,  do  not  forget  to  write  tk 
Congregational  Church  Building  So- 
ciety into  your  will.  The  Loan 
Fund  is  in  urgent  need  of  anothe 
million  dollars  with  which  to  meet  the 
increasing  appeals. 


Our  church  in  Friona,  Texas,  was  struck  by  lightning  in  August  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  student  pastor,  Mr.  C.  H.  Shiflett,  immediateij 
rallied  the  people  for  a  rebuilding  effort  and  quickly  raised  $2,000  for  tii 
purpose. 


The  enterprising  women  of  our  church  in  Oneonta,  California,  served  a 
chicken  supper  lately  which  was  so  good  that  immediately  after  it  the  peojpk 
subscribed  $15,000  toward  a  new  church  building.  Three-fifths  of  the  amount 
was  raised  in  nine  minutes.  Mission  style  arcWtecture  will  characterize  the 
church,  which  is  to  be  built  around  a  patio,  with  separate  rooms  for  social 
and  educational  needs. 
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An  iinexpected  opportunity  opened  to  Dr.  Arthur  Holt,  the  Social  Service 
secretary,  to  visit  England  this  summer  in  company  with  a  group  of  Ameri- 
ans,  Sherwood  Eddy  among  them,  to  make  a  careful  study  of  social 
onditions.  Dr.  Holt  writes  in  a  private  letter :  '  *  It  has  been  a  most  profit- 
ble  venture.  It  has  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  We  have  interviewed 
verybody  from  the  President  of  Germany  to  Lloyd  Gteorge's  private 
ecretary. ' ' 

4«       4«       4« 

The  Men's  Clubs  of  the  Congregational  and  Episcopal  churches  of  Sheri- 

an,  Wyoming,  have  united  in  an  Open  Forum  for  a  season  of  fifteen  weeks, 

nd  have  underwritten  it  for  $800.    Their  folder  contains  this  paragraph: 

'  The  Forum  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  public  worship  of  Qod.    We  hope 

ou  will  attend  your  own  church  every  Sunday  morning."     Among  the 

'  Principles  "  of  this  Forum  are  these:  *'  The  complete  devdopmmt  of 

lemocracy  in  America.    A  common  meeting  ground  for  all  people  in  the 

aterest  of  truth  and  mutual  understanding,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  com- 

lunity  spirit.    The  freest  and  fullest  discussion  of  all  vital  questions  afFecting 

luman  welfare." 

4«       4«       4« 

Several  denominations  united  in  an  evening  Forum  in  Owatonna,  Minne- 
Ota,  during  the  winter.  In  the  summer  months  the  Congregational  church 
las  used  moving  pictures  with  good  results.  The  pastor,  Rev.  A.  M.  Hanson, 
mtes:  "  A  gospel  message  is  the  heart  of  the  service." 

4«       4«       4« 

"  North  Church  was  founded  to  save  souls.  It  seeks  now  rather  to  save 
ociety/*  This  is  the  opening  sentence  in  the  bxdletin  of  tiie  Forum  of  the 
forth  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  has  for  four  years  conducted  a  crowded 
Sunday  night  Forum.  This  organization  "  holds  firmly  its  confidence  in  the 
olving  x)ower  of  thoughtful  discussion  and  the  right  of  free  speech." 


The  change  from  the  church  to  the  theatre  for  the  evening  service  and 

he  use  of  moving  pictures  has  increased  an  audience  of  ten  to  one  whidi  can- 

lot  be  accommodated  in  Hillsboro,  North  Dakota.    ''  People  who  have  never 

^een  inside  of  a  church  have  come  and  enjoyed  the  service.    The  pastor  has 

lad  the  opportunity  of  preaching  a  half  hour  sermon  to  an  audience  largely 

oade  up  of  young  people." 

4«       4«       4« 

There  were  seldom  more  than  twenty-five  to  thirty  people  present  at  the 
vening  service  in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut.  The  pastor  hired  a  hall  and  made 
ise  of  moving  pictures — ^travelogues,  historical  scenes,  and  Bible  stories. 
}06pel  hymns  are  sung,  the  words  being  thrown  on  the  screen.  Attendance 
B  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  pastor  feels 
hat  **  definite  spiritual  results  may  be  attributed  to  these  meetings." 
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PUEBLO  CHURCHES  AND  THE  PUEBLO  FLOOD 

▼HAT  SERVICE  OUGHT  THE  CHURCH 
RENDER  IN  TME  OF  CATASTROPHE? 

Ba  Rm.   Wlliiam  /aan  Jonu.  Pathr  Fint  Cent'L   CharJi.  PaM:  Cmlm. 

UEBLO  churches  fortunately  the  people  ia  the  n^ghborfaood  of  esdi 
church.  Denominational  lines  were 
not  in  evidence.  Each  church  was  in 
reality  a  community  chtircli. 

Pastors  were  discovered  in  tha« 
first  days  of  the  disaster  renderiag 
various  services  except  those  for 
which  they  had  been  trained!  Thej 
were  doing  the  lirst  needful  thin^ 
that  came  to  hand  to  be  done,  and 
doing  it  with  resourceful  effective- 
ness. Ministers  as  deputy  sheriffj: 
ministers  as  drivers  of  Red  Cross  uui 


escaped  the  destructive  forces 

of  the   Arkansas   River   flood 

of  June  3-5.  They  were  thus 
left  free  to  plunge  quickly  and  deeply 
into  relief  work. 

The  flood  gained  its  crept  of  dam- 
age about  9:30  Friday  night,  June 
3rd.  Before  the  light  plant  ceased 
its  service  that  night,  hours  before 
midnight,  refugees  were  being  ush- 
ered into  Pueblo  churches.  The  first 
food  kitchen  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  was  established  early  Saturday     soup  kitchen  service  cars;  ministt^ 


morning  by  one 
of  onr  churches 
in  a  garage  in 
sight  of  the  flood 
waters.  Later 
this  food  kitchen 
was  recognized 
by  the  Red  Cross 
as  one  of  its  sub- 
stations for  the 
feeding  of  refu- 
gee.s  and  rescu- 
ers. Before  the 
militarj'  arrived, 
deputized 


hauling  milk  :o 
the  city  from  i 
dairy  farm  of 
difficult  but  pos- 
sible a  c  c  e  :i  s : 
ministers  chair- 
men of  impor- 
tant Red  CnK  i 
conunittees  and 
directing  f  r  o  s 
their  de^  srons  > 
of  workers.  All ' 
were  en  gaged 
somewhere  a  n  <i 
additioii.  I 


by  the   county  sheriff  patrolled  the  found  himself  the  host  of  many  guest* 

city   and   not   a   few   ministers   and  in  his  church. 

many  church  men  wore  the  badge  of         And  the  mistress  of  the  numseT  A' 

authority  and  carried  the  weapon  of  usual,  she  was  busier  and  more  effw-  i 

enforcement.  tive  than  her  lesser  half!     She  ir* 

When  the  Red  Cross  organized,  as  hostess  and  chef  for  the  refugees  'v. 

it  did  before  the  close  of  Saturday,  it  the  churches.    The  refugees  who  had 

used  the  pastors  as  centers  of  com-  lived  in  the  bottoms  were  mostly  s"- 

munication,   and   the   people   of  the  called  foreigners,  Mexicans,  Itahaib. 

churches   were  summoned   to   devise  and  Negroes,    They  had  to  be  fed  ami 

plans  and  put  them  into  execution,  to  be  kept  clean  without   the  asm" 

The    pastors    were   at    once   put    in  modem  conveniences.    For  yon  most 

charge  of  "  Shelter,"  and  all  floor  know  that  all  the  usual  co-4q>erativr 

and  pew  spaces  in  the  churches  were  utilities  of  a  city  were  lacking.    Tefe- 

soon  spread  with  bedding  upon  which  phones    went    first,    then    elc«tricii;  i 


reclined  nightly  a  grateful  but  bewil- 
dered mass  of  humanity.  Cots  and 
mattresses  were  luxuries  hardly 
known.  But  it  was  June!  Bedding 
came  as  by  magic  from  the  homes  of 


failed,  then  gas,  and  finally  evea  tlK 
water.  Days  passed  before  any  of  tt- 
utilities  were  restored  and  weeks  t<r- 
fore  all.  Long  disused  oil  atoves  and' 
a  tew  isolated  coal  and  wood  nngei 
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in  each  neighborhood  did  community     &ay  snch  disaster.    As  effective  as  was 
service  for  several  families,  as  well  as     the  Red  Cross,  it  was  most  dearable 


sopplied  the  needs  of  the  refugees. 
Yes,  the  mistress  of  the  manse  in  every 
case  lived  up  to  her  reputation  for 
being  on  the  job. 

Services     of     worship     were    not 
thought  of  Sunday,  the  5th,  the  ser- 
vices of  relief  being  still   too   com- 
pellingly  urgent.     By   Sunday,   the 
12th,  many  churches  resumed  services, 
and  by  the  19th  all.    The  city  commis- 
sioners recognized   the  church   in   a 
proclamation  issued  before  Sunday, 
the    19th,    calling   upon    citizens    to 
"  repair  to  their  respective  places  of 
wordiip   and   after  their   own  man- 
ner "  to  give  thanks  to  God  that  in 
the  face  of  such  terrible  destruction 
o  f   property   s  o 
few  lives  were 
lost ;  and  also  for 
the  expression  of 
"  humanity    and 
brotherhood  ' '  in 
the  timely  assist- 
ance   from    the 
o  1  h  e  r   cities  of 
Colorado  and  the 
nation. 

So  busy  was 
this  pastor  in  do- 
ing "  the  next 
thing,"  with  his 
Ford  as  a  ready  helper,  that  he 
hardly  realized  the  magnitude  or  the 
real  seriousness  of  the  disaster  until 
lie  received  a  telegram  from  Superin- 
tendent Minchin,  stating  that  the  Den- 
ver Congregational  churches  were 
sending  $500  to  be  used  by  the  Pueblo 
Congregation  all  sis  in  relief  work. 
Then  came  the  first  stir  of  feeling  and 
the  welling  of  tears — in  gratitude  for 
this  expression  from  without  and  in 
pity  for  those  in  need  within.  Even 
from  far  distant  Massachusetts  camp 
"the  Children's  Day  offering  of  one  of 
our  churches,  and  from  the  writer's 
home  church  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  an- 
other check.  Such  a  timely  supplying 
of  means  of  relief  is  to  be  commended 
as  worthy  of  future  imitation.  Such 
ought  to  be  an  often  used  method  in 


TYPES      OP     RBSIDBNCBB     DB8TX0THD 

MANY     WERE     WASHED     MILES     FROU 

THEIR    ORICINAL    LOCATION 


that  a  pastor  could  have  the  means,  in 
the  name  of  the  church  itself,  of  going 
straight  to  the  place  of  need,  and,  dis- 
pensing with  dl  red  tape,  render  the 
needed  relief.    This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  Red  Cross  red  tape  of  registra- 
tions,   applications,    requisitions    for 
supplies,  etc.,  should  be  discontinued. 
Such  mechanisms  are  unavoidable  in 
the  case  of  wholesale  relief  work  snch 
as  the  Red  Cross  becomes  engaged  in 
at  such  a  time.    And  yet  it  is  a  happy 
and  desirable  thing  to  have  those  who 
are  nearer  to   a  comparatively   few 
cu-ses  well  supplied  with  the  means  for 
direct  and  sympathetic  aid.    This  the 
Denver  Congregationaltsts,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr. 
Minchin,  enabled 
our  three  Pueblo 
Cong  regational 
churches    to    be. 
And  the  Denver 
churches  of  other 
d  e  n  o  m  inations 
did    similar   ser- 
vice. 

After  doing  its 
important  and  in- 
dispensable work 
of  relief  and  shel- 
ter for  the  bodies 
of  the  refugees,  the  churches  turned 
on  the  12th  and  the  19th  to  serve  the 
nerves,  and  minds,  and  souls  of  all. 
Fortunately  the  number  of  bereaved 
were  not  many,  but  the  comfort  of 
the  eternal  hope  was  ministered  in 
faithfulness.  However,  the  loss  of 
property,  the  appalling  damage  to 
the  whole  retail  store  section  down- 
town was  so  tremendous  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  possibilities  for  finan- 
cial distress  that  there  was  sore  need 
for  a  message  of  courage,  for  the 
creation  of  reliance  in  higher  values. 
The  quiet  worship,  the  new  message 
in  old  hymns  and  often  used  scrip- 
ture, the  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
and  sympathetic  hearts,  all  were 
needed  and  welcomed.  What  a  re- 
sourceful   Qospel    is    ours !      What. 
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maierials  in  hymnal  and  scripture  for 
sadi  a  time  as  this !  With  what  con- 
fidence and  gratefulness  a  pastor  can 
step  into  his  pulpit,  sure  that  he  has 
wherewith  to  feed  ' '  the  sheep  of  His 
pasture. ' ' 

You  ask  what  should  be  the  pro- 
gram of  the  church  in  time  of  great 
disaster  t  The  answer  is  already 
given  above.    But  to  summarize : 

First  The  church  can  leap  to 
meet  the  immediate  need,  placing  all 
its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sufferers.  It  must  do  this  first  of  all 
or  it  can  do  nothing  afterward.  The 
work  of  the  church  is  as  deep  and  as 
fiur-reaching  as  human  need.  It 
should  retire  from  this  field  of  emer- 
gency service  just  as  quickly  as  other 
organizations  and  agencies  are  ready 
to  take  over  what  it  has  done.  It 
ought  to  do  this  so  that  it  can  direct 
itself  unhampered  on  its  higher  levels 
of  service. 

Second.  The  church  can  and  must 
•any  good  news  to  its  people  and  the 
K)mmunity.  It  has  good  news  of  *'  a 
way  that  excels  all  others/'  a  way 
that  has  power  to  put  all  who  walk 
therein  superior  to  all  catastrophe. 
The  church  can  remind  all  of  endur- 
ing values  in  the  face  of  values  that 
have  perished.  It  can  call  attention 
to  the  good  qualities  of  human  char- 
acter brought  out  in  emergencies  and 
showing  in  unexi>ected  places. 

The  church  has  good  news  about 
the  ways  of  Qod.  It  can  assure  its 
people  that  there  are  natural  causes 
to  all  natural  disasters,  challenging 
the  best  in  human  ingenuity  to  find 


and  to  remove  the  causes,  preventing 
future  recurrences.  The  churdi  can 
insist  that  it  is  **  not  the  will  of  the 
Father  in  Heaven  that  the  least  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish,"  that 
Gk>d  is  not,  in  any  supernatural  sense, 
in  earthquake,  wind  or  fire,  or  flood, 
but  in  the  still  small  voice  of  i>erBonal 
values  in  human  character. 

In  time  of  such  a  flood  as  that  ol 
Pueblo,  and  Dayton,  and  Johnrtown 
the  church  can  declare,  "  there  is  a 
River  the  streams  whereof  make  ^ad 
the  City  of  God,"  and  that  the  CS^ 
of  Ood  is  built  for  us  in  ''  the  other 
room,''  only  as  we  have  no  lower 
ideal  for  our  city  building  in  this 
room  of  earth  than  that  of  the  very 
City  of  Qod  itself. 

The  church  can  comfort  those  who 
lose  loved  ones,  robbing  death  of  its 
terror  by  a  vision  of  tiie  ''  Father's 
House  of  many  rocms."  After  all, 
death  is  not  the  calamity  the  fear  of 
death  would  have  us  make  of  it.  The 
loss  of  character  is  always  worse  than 
the  loss  of  life.  In  the  face  of  a  great 
loss  of  life  there  is  opportunity  for 
the  devation  of  the  n^ler  and  more 
enduring  worth  of  character.  There 
is  opportunity  for  warning  against 
the  greater  and  often  unmoomed  loss 
of  character  in  the  unheralded  com- 
mon experiences  of  daily  Uf  e. 

The  flood  has  caused  some  tem- 
porary financial  difficulties  in  most  of 
our  churches,  but  the  spirit  of  the  city 
to  '*  come  biEick  "  has  been  so  idnl 
and  so  vigorous  that  the  diurches  win 
be  sure  to  reap  the  reward  for  work 
well  done  in  a  trying  hour. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


Churches 
Individuals 

W.  H.  M.  U. 

Legacies 

Other 
Souroes 

TOTAL 

RECEIPTS  FOR 

JULY 

1021 

Thi«  year. . 
La49i  year. . 

8.454.00 
4.922.00 

163.00 
516.00 

944.66 

10.132.00 
31.945.00 

ia.740.00 
38327.00 

iDcrease.. . 
Decreaae. . 

3.532.00 

•   ••••• 

353.00 

9*4.66 

21.813.66 

3.582.00 

23,iiaoo 

RECEIFl'8  FOR 
AUGUST 

ThU  year, . 
Laai  year. . 

7.706.00 
8.005.00 

760.00 
792.00 

8.105.00 
17318.00 

16,571.00 
21.115.00 

1921 

Increase . . 
Decrease .  .  . 

4.701.00 

■  32.66 

9j2i3.66 

4.701.00 
934&00 

The  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL    EXTENSION    SOCIETY 


The  copy  for  these  pages  was  prepared  by  the  Extension  Secretary  while 
on  an  extended  field  trip  calling  for  service  in  several  states.  Everywhere 
both  field  workers  and  missionary  pastors  were  found  rendering  fine  service 
and  facing  on  every  side  opportunities  for  enlarged  activities. 


One  state  Superintendent  is  urging  every  church  under  his  supervision 
to  organize  one  or  more  mission  schools.  Another  state  Superintendent  is 
planning  a  campaign  to  enroll  a  thousand  Home  Department  members. 


In  a  considerable  number  of  the  Sunday  Schools  connected  with  our  mis- 
sionary churches,  Vacation  Bible  Schools  have  been  held  during  the  past 
summer,  with  fine  results.  Some  have  held  sessions  for  four  weeks,  five  days 
of  the  week,  with  three  hours  of  study  and  activities  each  day.  This  has 
meant  a  total  of  sixty  hours,  more  than  the  time  devoted  to  the  usual  Sun- 
day School  work  for  an  entire  year. 

+       +       * 

Concerning  the  value  of  our  student  summer  workers  comes  the  mes- 
sage: **  These  young  people  give  promise  of  doing  big  things  for  our 
Sunday  School  Extension  work.  In  their  work  they  themselves  will  come 
very  near  to  God,  and  not  a  few  will  hear  the  call  to  the  gospel  ministry. 
Let  us  have  more  of  them  next  year.*' 


A  fine  rendering  of  the  Children's  Day  service  in  one  of  many  helpful 
churches  resulted  in  a  generous  offering  for  our  missionary  work.  A  letter 
accompanying  the  check  brought  the  message:  **  A  few  years  ago  I  spent 
my  summer  vacation  in  missionary  work  in  eastern  Washington,  and  I  Imow 
something  of  the  need  in  those  vast  areas." 


IN  THE  CENTRAL  SOUTH 

By  Re0.  Samuel  Holien,  Rusdani,  La, 


^FIOWN  in  Louisiana,  seventy-one 
4lj  miles  north  of  New  Orleans 
Af  and  150  miles  from  any  other 
white  Congregational  Church,  is  the 
home  missionary  parish  of  Roseland, 
where  the  Sunday  School  has  an 
average  attendance  of  seventy-five, 
many  of  the  teachers  and  scholars 
coming  from  one  to  three  miles  each 
Sunday.     They  are  all  greatly  inter- 


ested and  seldom  do  they  miss  a  session. 
Organized  as  a  mission  school,  and 
still  such  in  name,  it  ranks  in  ef- 
ficiency as  a  Church  School.  Mis- 
sionary zeal  and  a  fine  educational 
program  unite  in  maintaining  a 
splendid  interest,  and  its  ideals  in- 
fluence the  entire  community.  The 
monthly  missionary  feature  consists 
of  an  address  and  drill,  setting  forth 
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in  th«r  order  the  work  of  our  seven     himself  for  permanent  ChriHtJM  kt  ' 
societies  and  also  taking  in  general     vica    This  is  how  it  came  abooL  K 


TOtTNO  PBOPLVB  CLASS,   ROSBIAND,   lA. 

missionary  activities.  This  gather- 
ing is  in  charge  of  a  graduate  of  one 
of  our  eastern  nniversities  who  is 
supervisor  of  public  education  in 
Tan^pahoa  Parish.  The  entire 
school  takes  part  and  such  questions 
as  these  are  asked :  ' '  What  does  this 
society  stand -fort  When  was  it  or- 
ganized t  Anumg  what  classes  of 
people  does  it  workT  How  much 
money  does  it  need  each  yeart  " 
Then    comes   the     question:    "How 


man  made  the  great  dw- 
sion  to  lead  a  CbnttUi 
life   and  onited  with  tb 
church.    Expressing  i  it- 
sire  to  be  of  service  to  ibf 
community,   it  waa  so?- 
geeted   that   he   orguiiK 
some  of  the  yonng  pe^lc 
into  a  Bible    study  clu 
He  took  up  tiie  task  vitb 
an    earnestness    that   in- 
sured success.    The  iwe- 
bership    has   grown  from 
eight  to  twenty,  is  well  ot 
ganized  and  is  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  entire  school.  It  i: 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  its  <s- 
ganizer  and  teacher  has  taken  iBothef 
forward    step   himself,   and  is  m™ 
studying  for  the  Christian  minislrT. 
This  is  one  of  the  misson  Khoob 
of      The      Congregational     Snodij 
School  Extension    Society  of  wbicb 
we  are  justly   proud.    Far  disttnt 
from  the  beaten  paths  of  Coo^regi- 
tionalism,  it    appreciates  what  b" 
been  done  for  it,  and  having  piufi 


much  did  our  school  and  church  give     strength  is  trying    to    help  otben. 


to  tie  support  of  this  missionary 
society  last  year  I  "  Then  follows 
the  offering,  which  is 
planned  for  systemafically, 
and  averages  nearly  tea 
cents  per  member  each 
month,  a  record  they  may 
well  be  proud  of. 

The  method  adopted  by 
the  educational  committee 
of  this  church  has  not  only 
given  to  the  members  of  its 
Sunday  School  an  intelli* 
gent  conception  of  our 
missionary  work,  but  has 
developed  a  fine  spirit  and 
keen  interest  along  Chris- 
tian lines  generally.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  one  of  its  members  offering 


The  "visits   of   the    Sunday  SdiosI 
Field  Worker  are  always  antieipatHl 


with  real  pleasure,  and  the  bat  rf 
co-operation  is  in  evidenea 


The  Sunday  School  at  Tavares,  Florida,  is  a  onion  school.  The  Co"- 
gregationalists  own  the  church  and  share  the  services  with  the  MethodisU' 
The  school  is  well  organized  and  ases  the  graded  lessons  in  large  part.  K  "^ 
also  well  up  in  giving  for  missions. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  EXTENSION  SOOBTY 

.  HAVE  YOU  A  SPARE  FILM,  SIR? 


'■rfj%NCE  in  a  while  Sunday  School 
Irj  Extension  activltiea  take  the 

fi7  worker  to  Boston,  still  rich  in 

ilgrim  memoriea  and  Pilgrim  deeds. 

r  if  the  worker  has  no  mismon  in 

le   city,    he    must    perchance    pass 

■rough   its 

reetB     in 

aking  con- 

3Ction    for 

ime     other 

art  of  the 

ast. 
Hence   it 

am  e     to  , 

ass    that 

Lst  outside 

le     Park 

treet  Sab- 
ay       Sta- 

on,  on  the 

Ige  of  the 

i  B  t  Orical  ^HAT  THH  8PABB 

om  moa, 

odak  in  hand,  the  worker  was  halted 
y  a  newsboy  who,  bright  of  face  and 
iger  of  voice,  said,  "  Have  yoa  a 
[tare  film,  sir  t "  The  response  was  a 
»dy  one,  the  expoenre  made,-  the 
ha  developed ;  the  picture  sent.  With 
le  picture  there  went  a  letter — just  a 


brief  message  of  greeting,  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  picture  would  be 
rect^nized  and  the  hour  when  it  was 
taken  remembered.     The  letter  also 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  lad  would 
sell  lots  of  papers,  get  some  funds 
ahead,  then 
go  back  to 
school,   per- 
haps to  col- 
lege;    and 
Sugg  ested 
that  should 
advice  ever 
be    needed, 
a    friend 
might   be 
found  in  the 
big    church 
with     the 
tall      spire, 
on  the  cop- 

FILH  BBQISTBBBD  Qgr   Q^Sr  tO 

where  the 
lad  sold  his  papers  from  day  to  day. 
Just  a  lad  selling  papers!  Just 
an  ordinary  kodak!  Just  a  simple 
request  and  a  glad  response !  Just  a 
picture  and  a  letter !  But  the  future 
of  Qod's  great  world  of  opportunity 
facing  one  of  Boston's  boys. 


A  RALLY  DAY  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Bg  Rtc  DaHJ  J.  Ptrrin 


T^raiERE  is  au  outstanding  event 
11  to  record  in  connection  with 
^  Sunday  School  work  this  sea- 
an.  It  was  the  Rally  Day  service 
f  the  "Winfred  Sunday  School  in  the 
ew  building.  It  occurred  on  the  first 
ay  after  the  dedication,  which  seemed 
specially  fitting.  We  had  a  most  in- 
>restiug  time.  All  were  happy  in 
ie  poasesdon  of  the  new  building. 
'he  program  ran  on  for  two  and  a 
alf  hours  and  yet  none  seemed  to 
row  restless.  The  Winfred  School 
ow  has  adequate  equipment  in  the 
'ay  of  room  and  we  can  expect  some 
ital  work  to  be  done  there.     This 


$30,000  building  in  a  town  of  325  is 
certainly  a  credit  to  the  pastor  and 
people  and  gives  evidence  of  their  de- 
votion to  the  work.  The  building  also 
demonstrates  what  can  be  done  in  a 
community  of  one  Protestant  church. 
I  stressed  especially  in  my  address 
the  necessity  of  equipment  in  a  Sun- 
day School  equal  to  the  equipment  in 
the  day  school,  for  the  work  we  are 
doing  is  even  more  important  than 
the  great  work  undertaken  in  the  day 
school.  The  future  of  our  state  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  religious 
training  of  the  boys  and   girls  of 


The  ANNUITY  FUND  for  CONGREGA- 
TIONAL  MINISTERS  and  THE  BOARD 
of  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


THE  CHRISTMAS  FUND  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  RELIEF 

<JjrHE  twentieth  year  of  a  most  gracious  expressicm  of  Christian  love  fe 
/ 1 1    the  Veterans  of  the  Cross. 

\5r  It  is  maintained  in  the  spirit  of  the  family  which  r^oices  to  vm- 

her  these  aged  servants  of  Christ  among  those  for  whom  love  and  pratihi^ 
prompt  the  honor  of  a  Christmas  gift.  As  on  Christmas  Day  the  family 
crowns  afresh  the  beloved  father  and  mother  with  tributes  of  affection, » 
are  these  gif tfi  bestowed  by  the  fellowship  of  the  church  upon  those  who  is^ 
given  their  all  to  its  service. 

The  Christmas  Fund  has  steadily  won  its  way  in  favor  until  hundreds 
now  give  it  a  privileged  claim.  The  first  year  only  a  few  participated;  te 
year  the  list  of  givers  reached  1919.  The  first  year  $250  was  recdved;  Itf 
year  the  receipts  were  neariy  $21,000. 

This  year  the  cost  of  living  and  the  reduction  of  other  income  have  co& 
pelled  more  aged  soldiers  of  Christ  to  apply  for  grants,  while  others  timi^ 
on  the  roll  have  been  forced  to  ask  for  increase,  or  for  special  aid  in  fierioo* 
emergencies.  The  Christmas  Fund  should,  therefore,  be  enlarged  The  nwd 
is  greater  than  ever  before ;  the  number  to  whom  the  gift  will  be  distributee 
is  larger.  Fourteen  State  Societies  share  in  the  receipts  and  distribute  the: 
portion  to  their  pensioners. 

Regular  and  special  grants  for  nine  months  of  1921  have  greatij  ex 
cceded  those  for  the  similar  period  in  previous  years  but  the  needs  and  tk 
applications  have  so  multiplied  that,*  although  the  income  of  the  Society  is 
larger,  the  i*egular  annual  grants  for  most  pensioners  remains  as  before,  f^ 
years  it  has  been  clearly  recognized  that  they  are  far  too  small.  The  Christ 
mas  gift  is  added  to  the  regular  grant  and  so  helps  to  meet  an  imp^itivt 
need.  Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  1,000  persons  were  readme 
by  its  benefactions. 

The  cost  of  living,  which  presses  us  all,  pinches  hardest  those  of  le^ 
resource.    Give  yourself  the  joy  of  making  hearts  sing  on  Christinas  mornini 

The  books  of  the  Christmas  Fund  of  1921  are  now  open.  Make  tkei 
dear  old  people  a  preferred  claim  in  your  Christmas  giving. 

*       *       + 

AN  IMPORTANT  DATE  FOR  THE  OLDER  MINBTEK 

^J^HE  attention  of  ministers  beyond  middle  age  but  still  eligible  for  mot 
/ 1 1  bership  in  the  Annuity  Fund  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Original  Pia^ 
\Sr  more  favorable  for  nearly  all  the  older  men  than  the  Expandw^ 
Plan,  will  receive  no  new  members  after  December  31,  1921.  The  plan  ws? 
continued  for  this  full  year  in  order  that  ample  notice  should  be  givai  id^ 
that  none  who  desire  to  apply  for  membership  should  be  disappointed  ObIj 
two  months  remain.  Those  expecting  to  make  application  should  act  imiB^ 
diately.  The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  send  forms  of  application,  or  t» 
answer  any  inquiry. 
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[EMBERSHIP  IN   THE  ANNUITY  1 

IS  IT  WORTH  ? 


^  OW  much  was  it  worth  to  a 
H[    man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who 


in  the  month  of  April,  1921, 
received  his  certificate  of  mem- 
trship  1  He  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
ger  activities  of  a  devoted  ministry, 
id  the  medical  examination  revealed 
)  flaw  in  his  health.  Less  than  six 
onths  later  he  suddenly  died  of 
jart  failure.  Total  payments  on  his 
Ttificate  were  $70.44.  On  the  basis 
:  seventeen  years  of  service  his 
idow  now  receives  an  annuity  at  the 
ite  of  $79.20,  which  will  be  increased 
L  1922  to  $132,  to  be  continued  at 
lis  rate  during  her  life,  provided 
muities  are  kept  at  the  maximum. 

Note  that  this  means  that  the  widow 
jceives  an  annuity  at  a  rate  equal  to 
lore  than  100  per  cent  of  her  hus- 
Euid's  payments  and  that  in  1922 
le  rate  will  be  more  than  188  per 
mi  and  this  continues,  if  annuities 
re  paid  at  the  maximum,  in  each  sue- 
sssive  year  during  the  widow's  life. 

What  it  means  to  her  is  illustrated 
y  an  extract  from  a  letter  received 
s  The  American  Missionary  goes  to 
rint: 

*'  Your  letter  of  recent  date  with 
heck  of  $19.80  enclosed  as  the  first 
uarterly  payment  on  Annuity  was 
afely  received,  and  I  do  wish  to 
hank  you  for  the  prompt,  business- 
ike  way  in  which  you  have  handled 


this  matter.  When  one  has  lost  the 
dearest  and  best,  it  is  a  great  comfort 
to  know  that  there  is  such  a  fine  com- 
pany of  brethren  in  the  Master's 
work  that  are  trying  to  make  the  path 
an  easier  one  to  travel  alone.  This 
money  is  going  to  be  a  real  God-send 
to  me,  for  my  husband,  like  many  an- 
other true  servant  of  God,  did  not  lay 
up  much  earthly  treasure,  but  when  I 
think  of  his  loving,  devoted  service  to 
the  Congregational  churches,  I  do 
feel  that  his  labors  have  been  richly 
rewarded  in  that  Heavenly  Home. ' ' 

Writing  to  the  widow  for  permis- 
sion to  use  this  instance  and  this  quo- 
tation from  her  letter,  a  further  word 
comes,  *'  I  have  no  objection  whatso- 
ever to  your  using  my  recent  letter  if 
it  is  of  use  to  you,  for  I  think  that  it 
is  only  right  that  ministers  should 
know  what  a  splendid  thing  this 
Annuity  Fund  is  going  to  be  both  for 
themselves  and  those  dependent  upon 
them.  I  never  realized  its  value  my- 
self until  these  dark  days  came  upon 
me.  It  is  a  gleam  out  of  the  darkness, 
and  I  trust  that  many  ministers  now 
hesitating  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
wonderful  protection  will  hesitate  no 
longer  when  they  see  what  the  Fund 
is  actually  doing  for  the  miuistry. 
May  God  bless  the  brethren  who  are 
working  in  the  furtherance  of  this 
worthy  cause." 


THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  FUND 


j\  CCORDING  to  the  schedule  of 
T\^  the  Apportionment  Plan  un- 
#V  der  which  the  Congregational 
^orld  Movement  is  operating  for 
L921,  it  was  designed  that  two  per 
«nt  of  the  gifts  of  the  churches 
hould  be  given  this  year  to  the  Sup- 
)lementary  Fund  which  makes  i)ossi- 
>le  for  the  older  men  the  largest  prac- 
icable  benefits  from  the  Annuity 
^d.    Its  place  on  the  apportion- 


ment was  unanimously  endorsed  at 
Los  Angeles  on  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  on  Missions. 

In  the  faith  that  this  Fund  would 
receive  its  due  proportion  of  gifts,  the 
Trustees  felt  under  moral  compulsion 
to  announce  that  the  maximum  an- 
nuity of  $500,  contemplated  by  the 
certificates  under  the  Original  Plan, 
would  be  paid,  beginning  January  1, 
1922.     They    cannot    continue    this 
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payment  unlew  the  Supplementary 
Fluid  JB  given  while  the  Endowment 
Fund  is  being  collected. 

Of  the  $500  annuity,  the  minister's 
paJ^Ilent  provides  $100;  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund  ajid  other  endow- 
ments provide  $200 ;  the  Supplement- 
ary Fund  is  expected  to  furnish  the 
remaining  $200  until  the  endowment 
can  carry  it. 

The  results,  up  to  Octoher,  show 
that  many  churches  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  apportionmwit  schedule 
and  have  ignored  this  provision  for 
the  older  members  of   the  Annuity 


THSJAHBRtCAN  MSSIONARy 


Fund.  It  was  estimated  that  thepte 
would  produce  not  less  than  $65.0"-'' 
in  1921.  Up  to  October,  only  (7.73^' 
had  been  received.  Unless  this  iflfr 
portion  is  radically  increased,  pjj 
ments  will  not  reach  $20,000. 

"Will  not  ministers,  and  chnrAw 
which  have  not  put  the  Sapplancni- 
ary  Fund  on  their  benevolent  sdifd- 
ule,  make  provision  for  it  brfoie  ttf 
end  of  the  year  and  aid  in  aasunn; 
men  now  annuitants,  or  about  to  be- 
come annuitants,  that  the  benefits  w 
which  they  have  looked  forward  will 
be  suppli^T 


COOPERATION  OF  MISSIONARY  BOAIOJS 


^^HE  American  Board  is  prose- 
llL  '^^^S  A  vigorous  correspond- 
\^  ence  with  its  missionaries, 
offering  to  assist  them  in  becoming 
members  of  the  Annuity  Fond  by 
taking  a  share  in  the  annual  dues.  Of 
the  missionary  force  seventy-three 
are  now  members  of  the  Fund  and 
others  are  being  added  from  week  to 
week.  The  Church  Extension  Boards 
have  made  similar  generous  provision 
for  all  in  their  service,  including 
pastors  of  home  missionary  churches. 
Many  states  have  done  likewise.  The 
editors  of  "  Congregational  Minne- 


sota "  in  the  September  "  BoUetiii " 
say: 

' '  We  advise  ministers  to  lose  no 
time  in  putting  themjselves  and  tkur 
families  within  the  protection  of 
the  Annuity  Fund.  Churches  bsve 
the  same  reason  as  Mlssioair> 
Boards  for  insisting  that  their  miiiis- 
tera  get  within  the  protectJMi  of  thi' 
Fund,  thus  relieving  those  who  en- 
ploy  them  of  the  harden  of  caring  for 
them  or  their  families  in  case  of  deaii 
or  breakdowp,  unaided  by  this  cwn- 
mon  denominational  provision  to: 
such  eventualities." 


THE  YOUNGER  MINISTERS 

rlNISTERS  who  have  not  yet  reached  "  middle  age  "  are  re- 
minded that  in  order  to  receive  a  credit  from  the  income  of  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  on  the  annual  dues  under  the  Ex- 
panded Plan  in  1922,  the  dues  for  the  fii^  year  must  be  paid  in  faD 
before  December  31,  1921. 


iE  HONOR  ROLL  OF  C3IURCHES 

ng  to  share  in  paying  at  least  one-half  the  annual  dnes  for  &i 
n  accordance  with  the  recommentUtion  of  the  National  Coimdl- 
(In  addition  to  previous  reports:) 

East     Main 


Massachusetts,  First 
Hampshire,  South 


Galesborg,     Illinois, 

Street 

Georgetown,  Connecticut 
Fitt^eld,    Massachusetts,    Pilgriin 

Manorial 
Townsend,  Massachusetts 
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Sandwich,  Illinois 
^areham,  Massachnsetts 
Gidlnp,  New  Mexico 
Albemarle,  North  Carolina 
Brooklyn,  New  York^  Flatbush 
New  Haven,  C!onnecticut,  Center 
X>aytona,  Florida 
Maywood,  Illinois,  First 
Prescott,  Massachusetts,  First 
Nutley,  New  Jersey,  St.  Paul 's 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  First 
Green  River,  Wyoming 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  First 
Easthampton,  Massachusetts 
Batavia,  Illinois 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Christ,  German 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Wellington 

Avenue 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  First 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  St.  Mark's 
Plainfield,  Massachusetts,  First 
Hawley,  Massachusetts,  First 
Binghamton,  New  York,  PljTnouth 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  North 


White  Plains,  New  York,  West- 
chester    • 

Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  First 

Bristol,  Connecticut 

Other  churches  taking  action  are 
asked  to  send  word  immediately  to 
the  Secretary.  Further  information 
wiU  be  furnished  to  Boards  of 
Trustees,  or  other  church  officials  on 
request. 

Committees  are  being  appointed  by 
State  Conferences  and  Local  Associ- 
ations throughout  the  country  to 
bring  this  important  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Boards  of  Trustees.  Such 
eminent  laymen  as  Judge  Epaphro- 
ditus  Peck,  Bristol,  Connecticut; 
Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Farmington, 
Connecticut ;  Chief  Justice  William  D. 
Evans,  Supreme  Court,  Iowa ;  Edwin 
G.  Warner,  Ph.D.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  many  others  are  giving 
themselves  heartily  to  promote  the 
movement. 


iii       Jt      (ig 

NOTES  OF  PROGRESS 


'HE  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  re- 
ports, October  1,  'receipts  for 
July,  $56,767.09;  for  August, 
1,082.48;  for  September,  $30,- 
873.29.  Total  collections  to  October 
1,  1921,  $3,298,171.30. 

The  Annuity  Fund  reports  October 
1,  98  new  members  received  since 
July  1 ;  under  the  Original  Plan  72 ; 
imder  the  Expanded  Plan  26.  Total 
e^rtificates  in  force  under  Original 
Plan  1,076,  including  42  annuitants, 
and  xmder  the  Expanded  Plan  83,  of 
whom  28  have  transferred  from  the 
Original  Plan. 

T^e  Supplementary  Fund  reports 


total  receipts  of  $7,739.46  and  42 
ministers  over  fifty-five  years  of  age 
assisted  through  this  Fimd  in  secur- 
ing and  maintaining  membership, 
$2,217.69  being  appropriated  from 
the  Fund  for  this  purpose.  Among 
these  are  ten  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board. 

The  Herring  Memorial  Fund  re- 
ports 562  subscriptions,  aggregating 
$18,827.18. 

The  Congregational  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Relief  reports  total  receipts 
for  the  last  three  months,  $26,275.88, 
compared  with  $29,211.96  for  the 
same  period  in  1920. 


THE  DOUGHBOY  AND  THE  VETERAN 

TRIKING  reports  are  given  of  the  effect  of  the  rendition  before 
church  schools  of  the  dramatic  presentation  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Relief  and  the  Annuity  Fund,  entitled  "  The  Dough- 
boy and  the  Veteran."  Any  missionary  committees,  young  people's 
societies,  or  church  schools  desiring  a  copy  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Annuity  Fund  and  the  Board  of  Relief,  375  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


m 


E  are  told  over  and  over,  and 
we  all  believe  it,  that  these 
are  the  days  of  woman's  op- 
portunity. She  has  been  granted  the 
suffrage  and  is  taking  a  place  in  poli- 
tics and  is  being  appointed  to  govern- 
mental positions.  The  professions 
are  open  to  her,  and  she  is  permitted 
to  elbow  and  jostle  her  way  through 
life  without  looking  for  chivalry  or 
protection  from  male  comrades.  Some 
of  us  may  regret  the  day  when  hats 
were  lifted  and  we  were  offered  seats 
in  the  trolley,  but  never  mind, 
''  glorious  woman  ^'  has  her  rights, 
and  she  has  got  to  take  hold  and  use 
them  rightly,  seeing  to  it  that  she 
really  does  progress  and  that  she 
holds  to  a  fine  womanliness  which  will 
preserve  the  truest  manliness.  Surely 
she  has  been  narrow  and  limited  and 
petty,  but  as  one  rides  in  trains  and 
trolleys,  one  feels  like  crying 
'^Wanted— alady.'' 

This  is  therefore  a  plea  to  the 
women  of  Christian  heritage  and 
ideals,  who  really  want  the  best 
things  for  our  land  and  for  our  chil- 
dren, to  take  hold  of  their  homes  and 
their  communities.  We  ask  that  they 
be  alive  to  spiritual  values  and  help 
make  our  nation  a  Christian  nation, 
believing  in  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We 
plead  for  the  leadership  of  women  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  work  for  the  domination 
of  Christian  thought. 

How  is  the  life  of  our  homes  to 
meet  the  test  of  new  conditions?  Can 
we  preserve  the  wholesome  atmos- 
phere of  Christian  family  life  in  this 
age  of  clubs  and  movies,  or  housing 
and  service  problems,  and  the  lure  of 
the  auto?  Whatever  else  we  women 
do,  the  integrity  of  our  homes  should 
be    preserved,    for    unless    Christian 


principles  and  ideals  govern  our 
households  we  have  failed  in  loyalty 
in  our  faith.  It  is  most  difiScult  to 
understand  the  training  of  our  chil- 
dren. How  far  shall  we  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  present  ways  of  doing 
things  of  which  we  do  not  approve, 
and  which  we  criticise  so  seriously 
and  ofteur-modem  dancing,  moden 
clothing,  the  craze  for  pleasnriiig. 
We  cannot  fasten  the  manners  of  a 
past  age  on  an  incoming  generation 
but  surely  we  can  train  our  ehildren 
in  righteousness.  We  can  give  to 
them  a  conception  of  God's  over- 
ruling fatherhood  and  love,  and  lead 
them  in  Christian  ways  of  living. 

The  Bible,  too,  is  a  book  amazingly 
little  read  by  women  who  are  adher- 
ents of  our  Christian  faith,  and  very 
little  known,  to  the  young  people  <rf 
the  present.  Isn't  this  something 
which  Christian  women  should  take 
hold  of — the  making  known  of  the 
Bible  in  their  own  families — ^not  in 
the  old  chapter  by  chapter,  verse  by 
verse,  method,  but  with  all  the  light 
that  devoted  scholarship  can  bring 
upon  it,  and  with  a  conception  of  the 
riches  of  its  contents.  Here  is  a  book 
which  furnishes  the  basis  of  our 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  religion, 
and  yet  how  little  we  read  its  mar- 
velous pages  and  make  our  duldren 
familiar  with  its  history  and  story 
and  Christian  truths. 

Then  we  plead  for  women  who  will 
take  hold  of  the  things  for  which  our 
denomination  holds  itself  responsible. 
As  members  of  a  Christian  Church 
how  can  we  do  otherwise  than  whol^ 
heartedly  further  the  service  it  is 
trying  to  render,  and  yet  it  seems 
never  to  have  entered  into  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  women  that  they 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Sunday  School,  or  missions,  or  social 
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service.  We  want  active  wouien 
leaders,  teachers  in  Sunday  Schools 
who  will  study  methods  and  lesson? 
and  their  pupils,  leaders  of  young 
women  who  will  arouse  an  interest  in 
missions.     Clever,  bright,  intelligent 


women  who  will  enter  into  the  Chris- 
tian service  of  our  denomination  are 
needed.  Don't  neglect  these  oppor- 
tunities when  considering  how  best  to 
serve  your  day  and  generation. 

AjACE  Mather  Walker. 


OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


The  Committee  on  Young  People's 
Work  recommends: 

1.  A  Cradle  Roll  in  every  church, 
with  missionary  education  a  distinct 
part  of  its  program.  "  Missionary 
Cradle  Rolls  "  are  seldom  advisable, 
but  for  the  sake  of  mothers  at  least, 
missionary  training  should  begin 
with  the  babies  and  be  a  part  of  the 
regular  work  of  every  Sunday  School 
Cradle  Roll. 

2.  Sunday  Schools  receiving  the 
most  up-to-date  missionary  instruc- 
tion possible  in  every  department.  In 
this  connection  the  Federation  seeks 
to  promote  the  plans  of  the  Mission- 
ary Education  Department  of  the 
Congregational  Education  Society. 

3.  The  children  organized  for  week- 
ly missionary  activities,  preferably  as 
Sunday  School  departments ;  if  not,  as 
Mission  Bands  or  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies.  This  means 
more  time  for  study  and  hand- work 
than  the  Sunday  School  hour  allows. 
Here  again  the  Federation  aims  to  co- 
operate with  the  Congregational  Edu- 
cation Society.  For  the  younger  chil- 
dren the  Mayflower  Band  type  of  or- 
ganization may  be  used.  In  these 
programs,  the  boys  should  not  be 
neglected. 

4.  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  or 
kindred  Young  People's  Societies 
making  wise  use  of  the  monthly  mis- 
sionary topics,  or  planning  special 
programs  of  their  own,  based  on  the 
current  missionary  text-books  or  simi- 
lar material.  Side  by  side  with  this 
study  should  go  definite  giving  and 
forms  of  missionary  service. 

5.  An  organization  among  the 
young  women  of  every  church,  auxili- 


ary t6  the  State  Union,  or  including 
missionary  work  among  its  other  ac- 
tivities. Here,  also,  definite  study, 
hand-work  and  giving  should  be  em- 
phasized and  the  plans  in  each  of 
these  departments  should  be  concrete. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Federation 
Young  People's  Committee  to  assist 
State  Union  Young  People's  Secre- 
taries in  promoting  such  a  program 
as  this.  Through  its  chairman,  the 
Committee  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
National  Homeland  Societies  and  as- 
certains what  materials  and  helps 
each  can  furnish  for  such  work. 
Through  its  district  chairman,  by 
bulletins  and  letters,  it  passes  on  this 
information  to  the  State  Union  Secre- 
taries, that  they  in  turn  may  use  it  in 
their  work  in  local  churches.  The 
Committee  assists  the  State  Union 
Secretaries  in  planning  their  work  to 
secure  in  each  church  the  organiza- 
tion outlined  above,  helping  to  solve 
their  difficult  problems  and  making 
our  Young  People's  program  unified 
and  aggressive.  The  Committee  seeks 
to  furnish  necessary  helps  and  liter- 
ature. The  study  of  the  current  text- 
books is  stimulated,  the  adoption  of 
definite  quotas  of  hand- work  is  urged, 
the  attendance  at  Summer  Confer- 
ences is  encouraged.  The  Committee 
feels  that  the  latter  service  is  one  of 
the  most  important  that  it  can  render. 
The  splendid  results  coming  from  our 
Camp  Kayopha  at  the  Northfield 
Conference,  from  Congregational 
Young  People's  Conferences  in  New 
York,  Minnesota,  California  and 
other  states  and  from  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement  Conferences  all 
indicate  the  great  value  of  such  gath- 
erings in  developing  the  spiritual  life 
of  our  young  people. 
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TOPIC   FOR   NOVEMBER,    192 1 

The   American   Mieewnary   Aeeociation 

SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE 

Hymn—"  Come  Thou  Almighty  King." 

Scripture — Story  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan. 

Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  for  Years 
past  Petition  for  Present  Day  oppor- 
tunities and  Years  to  come. 

Hjrmn — ''O  Beautiful  for  Spacious 
Skies." 

Business. 

Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  A,  M,  A. 

Story  of  the  Amistad.  Told  by  the 
Story  Teller. 

Story  of  the  Years.  Told  by  the  His- 
torian. 

Our  share  in  A.  M.  A.  Service. 

In  Spirit — Is  ours  a  Spirit  of  Brother- 
hood? 

A  Spirit  of  Helpfulness? 

A  Spirit  of  Service? 

In  Lives — Who  are  our  A.  M.  A.  mis- 
sionaries? 

How  many  has  our  church 
sent  to  A.  M.  A.  fields? 

How  many  has  our  State 
sent  this  year? 

In  Gifts — How  much  is  our  anportion- 
ment  for  the  A.  M.  A.? 

Do  we  always  raise  it? 

Do  we  make  any  special 
gifts? 

Could  we  do  better  if  we 
tried?  (Told  by  women 
of  the  church.) 

Diamond  Jubilee  Building  Program. 
(Told  by  Leader.) 

Hymn—"  O  Master  Let  Me  Walk  With 
Thee." 

Candle  Lighting  Time — A»  M.  A. 
Birthday  Cake.    (Chocolate.) 

A  candle  for  each  decade,  and  one 
large  one  for  center.  Candles  to  be 
lighted  by  eight  women  in  turn  as  each 
makes  brief  statement  regarding  which- 
ever- peoples  her  candle  represents — 
Negro,  Indian,  Mountain  White,  New 
Mexican,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Porto 
Rican;  the  larger  candle  to  bear  tribute 
to  missionaries  who  have  lighted  the 
darkness  of  igpiorance  and  superstition. 

Thank  Offering — For  Diamond  Jubilee 
Fund  (unless  otherwise  assigned). 

Hymn—"  Battle  Hymn  of  Republic  "— 
1st  and  3rd  stanzas. 

Social  Hour. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Feder- 
ation was  held  in  the  Walnut  HiDs 
Congregational  Church,  CincinnitiL 
Ohio,  October  13th  and  14th.  It  wu 
a  very  good  meeting.  Because  of  the 
largely  attended  Fedei-ation  n.eeting 
held  at  Los  Angeles  in  July,  the  rq>- 
resentation,  with  the  exception  of  dd- 
egates  from  Massachusetts  and  Nev 
York,  was  exclusively  from  the  middle 
district. 

The  Federation  announces  witt 
pleasure  the  dection  of  Mrs.  Hubert 
C.  Herring  as  President.  The  Feder- 
ation  is  fortunate  in  securing  Mrs. 
Herring  to  fill  this  high  ofBce. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Kolmcw,  Preadent  of  the 
Illinois  Woman's  Home  Missdonary 
Union,  was  elected  Vice-Presid«it  of 
the  Middle  District.  Mrs.  Philip  S. 
Suffem  was  re-elected  Treasurer. 

The  program  was  notable.  Presi- 
dent Henry  C.  King  of  Oberlin  gare 
vision  and  inspiration  to  our  denomin- 
ational program  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion ;  following  this  splendid  presenta- 
tion, Dean  Margaret  Taylor,  of  the 
Congregational  Training  School  for 
Women,  earnestly  enlisted  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  those  present  as 
she  told  of  the  efforts  of  faculty  and 
students  to  prepare  for  service  under 
limitations  of  space  and  equipment : 
there  were  messages  fi'om  Schauffler. 
and  **  Stay-at-Home-Joumeys*'  will 
always  mean  more  to  those  who  heard 
the  demonstration  of  Children's  Work 
by  Mrs.  String. 

The  financing  of  the  Federation 
was  discussed  with  much  earnestness. 
It  was  shown  that  increased  income 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  many  caUs 
for  speakers  and  literature  made  by 
the  Unions  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
assist  the  weaker  organizations  in 
their  effort  to  accomplish  their  share 
of  the  task. 

It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the 
State  Unions  the  plan  to  provide  in- 
come for  the  Federation  by  the  i>ay- 
ment  of  not  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  annual  benevolent  receipts  of  the 
Unions. 


CONGREGATIONAL 

WORLD  MOVEMENT 


CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  SURVEY 

^^rHE  Survey  published  in  the  October  numbers  of  The  American  Mis- 
/  ■  I  SIGN  ART  and  The  Missionary  Herald  gives  the  fundamental  state- 
VSr  ment  of  the  denomination  regarding  our  missioAary  needs,  and  it  is 
imi>ortant  that  any  errors  which  crept  into  it  should  be  corrected  and  that 
any  statements  which  are  not  clear  should  be  made  so.  Inquiries  are  there- 
fore invited.  Kindly  address  Rev.  James  E.  McConnell,  D.D.,  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

A  very  obvious  typographical  error  occurs  on  page  thirty  where,  under 
the  Church  Building  Society  budget,  the  second  line  reads  *'  $190,000," 
when  it  should  be  *'  $19,000.''  Attention  to  the  totals  makes  this  error 
evident. 

Inquiry  has  also  been  made  regarding  the  seeming  discrepancy  between 
figures  given  on  page  sixty-one  as  compared  with  those  on  page  four  and 
elsewhere  as  regards  income  from  **  other  sources.''  In  the  former  case 
the  total  is  $1,168,500,  and  in  the  latter  case  $1,500,000.  It  should  be 
obsei*vcd  that  the  figures  used  in  the  illustration  on  page  four  are  round 
numbers  which  approximate  the  returns  from  the  two  main  sources,  while 
the  figures  given  on  page  sixty-one  are  reports  in  the  Year  Book  for  the 
calendar  year  1920,  which  are  less  than  $1,500,000  for  three  reasons:  (1) 
the  reports  in  the  Year  Book  are  not  complete  in  that  repaid  church  building 
loans  and  income  of  state  conferences  from  other  sources  are  not  included; 

(2)  there  was  a  substantial  loss  in  income  from  investments  in  1920;  and 

(3)  legacy  receipts  in  1920  were  small,  due  largely  to  the  hesitancy  of 
executors  to  close  up  estates  in  an  unfavorable  market. 

4*        4*        4* 

SALESMANSHIP  IN  OUR  CHURCHES 

ALL  of  us  visit  the  stores  and  shops  occasionally,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  what  is  known  as  the  buyers'  strike  still  continues.  At  such 
times  we  must  have  noticed  the  difference  in  the  way  the  clerks  are 
disposed  to  prospective  purchasers.  One  clerk  is  alert,  eager  and  tactful, 
detennined,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  sale.  Another  appears  utterly  indif- 
ferent, and  his  or  her  presence  behind  the  counter  only  means  that  the  cus- 
tomers may  buy  or  not,  as  they  please.  A  man  well  known  to  the  writer 
reports  that  he  left  a  store  and  a  clerk  the  other  day  where  such  an  atti- 
tude was  manifested  and  went  at  least  five  blocks  away  to  make  some  modest 
purchases  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  would  be  granted  a  different 
reception. 

Is  it  i)ossible  that  some  ministers  assume  a  similar  attitude  with  refer- 
ence to  the  missionary  program  of  their  denomination?  Do  any  of  us 
simply  stand  in  our  places  of  trust  and  responsibility  without  attempting 
to  present  the  merits  of  the  cause  and  persuade  our  people  to  support  it? 
Do  we  act  as  if  we  did  not  care  whether  they  interest  themselves  in  the 
missionary  apportionment  or  not?  In  the  last  analysis  the  support  of  the 
local  church  and  the  raising  of  the  missionary  apportionment  is  a  matter 
of  salesmanship  upon  the  part  of  the  pastor  and  other  responsible  leaders. 
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Many  more  people  might  be  interested  in  missions  and  might  give  for  the 
support  of  missions  if  only  we  who  are  salesmen  were  more  enthnsiastie. 
aggressive  and  wise  in  our  method  of  presentation. 

Another  aspect  of  salesuianship  was  emphasized  some  months  ago  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  writer 
of  that  article  told  a  story  of  his  own  attitude  and  plight  as  a  salesmni 
He  was  on  the  road  and  was  not  making  good.  On  account  of  his  lack  of 
success  he  was  about  ready  to  give  up  im  job  and  seek  other  and  probaUy 
less  remunerative  employment.  Gk)ing  into  one  of  tiie  stores  which  wm 
located  in  the  territory  he  was  covering,  he  slouched  up  to  the  proprietor 
with  this  salutation:  ''  Tou  don't  suppose  you  want  anything  in  my  line 
today,  do  yout  "  The  merchant  thus  addressed  answered  in  the  negatm, 
as  who  would  not  under  similar  circumstances  t  The  salesman  started  to 
go  when  the  merchant,  impelled  by  pity  at  the  sight  of  his  visitor,  called 
him  back  and  gave  him  an  order — ^the  first  he  hiul  received  in  manj  i 
day.  Then  he  talked  like  a  brother  to  the  discouraged  salesman.  He  BAd 
him  how  he  ever  expected  to  sell  any  goods  when  he  himself  was  so  life- 
less and  hopeless  in  his  manner  of  approach  to  i)0S8ible  customers.  Bis 
words  were  as  good  seed  in  prepared  soiL  The  salesman  changed  his  attitude 
and  became  one  of  the  most  successful  among  the  men  of  his  calling. 

The  illustration  is  pertinent  in  regard  to  the  ministers  of  our  churches 
More  important  than  anything  else — without  which  even  the  Master  Him- 
self and  the  Holy  Spirit  must  find  us  inefficient — ^is  the  art  of  salesman 
ship,  developed  by  painstaking  effort,  by  meditation  and  prayer. 

Mr.  Edgar  A.  Guest,  whose  syndicated  poems  are  widely  read  and 
appreciated,  has  recently  written  a  poem  on  *  *  Two  Clerks, '  '*  which  is  as 
pertinent  for  the  ministers  and  leaders  in  our  churches  as  it  is  for  the 
people  who  stand  behind  the  counter  in  our  stores: 

Two  there  were  in  the  self -same  store 

Side  by  side  on  the  husy  floor, 

Each  with  ribbons  and  silks  to  sell. 

But  one  of  them  rose  while  the  other  fell; 

One  moved  up  while  all  year  long 

The  other  was  merely  a  part  of  the  throng. 

Here's  the  story,  so  oft  retold 

In  the  busy  shops  where  life's  wares  are  sold — 

One  sold  silk  from  a  crowded  shelf. 

And  quite  forgot  he  must  sell  himself; 

One  was  cheenul  and  liked  his  work; 

The  other  gloomy  and  just  a  derk. 

The  cheerful  one  with  his  readv  smile 
Had  people  flock  to  his  crowded  aisle; 
TheyM  ask  for  him  and  thus  advertise 
That  he  was  patient,  and  also  wise; 
For  this  was  his  plan,  to  the  long  day's  end 
To  make  a  sale  and  to  make  a  friend. 

It  wasn't  long  ere  the  chief  found  out 

He  had  a  derk  being  talked  about; 

He  heard  it  from  women  but  poorly  dressed; 

He  heard  it,  too,  from  the  city's  best; 

And  he  learned  it  from  something  which  never  fails. 

The  growing  sum  of  the  young  man's  sales. 

Oh,  boy,  whatever  your  job  may  be 
Go  to  it  bravely  and  cheerfully; 
Over  the  counter  and  from  the  shelf 
Remember  always  to  sell  yourself; 
Be  at  your  best  till  the  long  day  ends. 
For  that  is  the  secret  of  making  friends. 
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jHAND-PICKED  RECRUITS  FOR  THE  CHURCH 

By  R9$.  John  H.  Anitut,  D.  D. 

NOTE:  Some  months  ago  at  my  urgent  request  Dr.  Andress  wrote  out  his  plan 
for  recruiting  members  of  his  church.  Two  chapters  of  his  very  interesting  account 
were  printed  in  Thb  American  Missionary  but  in  some  way  the  last  chapter  was 
lost.  Dr.  Andress  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  on  a  rewrite  of  this  chapter,  which 
is  printed  below.  This  entire  article  will  be  reprinted  in  booklet  form  for  use  by 
pastors  and  people.  Dr.  Andress  has  becm  very  successful  in  his  church  work  and 
knows  by  actual  experience  of  the  things  of  which  he  writes.— F.  L.  F. 

The  Definita^Personal  Appeal 

JN  making  your  approach  for  personal  work  make  it  a  rule  to  be  frank, 
definite  and  straightforward  in  announcing  your  object.  Avoid  all 
*  *  pussyfooting. "  Make  no  attempt  to  lead  up  to  anything.  Again  note 
Christ's  example  as  he  called  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  the 
four  fishermen  from  their  nets  to  become  fishers  of  men.  Speaking  of  fishing 
for  men,  let  us  remember  that  the  oft-emphasized  lessons  of  personal  work, 
drawn  from  the  figure  of  fishing  for  men,  are  quite  beside  the  i>oint.  We 
have  been  told  to  keep  ourselves  out  of  sight,  to  choose  carefully  the  fly  that 
will  appeal  to  the  fish,  that  if  we  do  not  succeed  with  one  fiy,  to  change  the 
bait  offered.  But  let  us  remember  that  Christ  was  not  talking  to  trout  fisher- 
men, but  to  those  who  went  boldly  out  into  the  deep  and  let  down  the  net. 
No  fish  that  ever  struck  at  a  fiy  could  refirain  from  thinking  that  he  had  been 
imposed  upon,  had  been  taken  under  false  pretense.  Not  so  did  the  fishermen 
who  followed  Jesus  gather  their  fish. 

Approach  your  business  man  as  definitely  and  state  your  object  as  con- 
cisely as  you  would  if  you  were  asking  him  to  buy  a  sack  of  fiour.  In  most 
cases,  especially  of  busy  men,  it  is  well  to  make  at  least  two  approaches.  Some 
such  method  as  the  following  has  been  used  repeatedly  wiUi  good  results: 
* '  Mr.  A.,  I  want  to  talk  with  you  some  time  soon  concerning  membership  in 
the  church.  I  want  you  to  take  this  card  and  look  it  over  carefully  at  your 
leisure  and  I  will  see  you  again."  Then  leave.  The  card  offered  has  on  one 
side  a  simple  statement  of  belief  in  Ood  the  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  tjie 
Saviour,  and  the  purpose  to  strive  to  live  a  consistent  Christian  life ;  followed 
by  a  statement  of  desire  to  unite  with  the  church.  Any  pastor  can  form  his 
own  statement.  The  other  side  of  the  card  has  printed  in  small,  neat  type 
the  statement  of  faith  adopted  at  Kansas  City  in  1913,  and  under  that  a  copy 
of  the  covenant  which  your  church  uses  in  receiving  members  into  the  church. 
Any  pastor  can  have  such  a  card  printed,  but  if  anyone  desires  to  see  a  sample 
of  one  used  successfully,  the  author  of  this  article  will  supply  it. 

In  addition  to  this  card  another  card  may  be  used  effectively  with  certain 
classes  of  individuals,  having  the  following  matter  printed  upon  it:  Ten 
Facts  Concerning  the  Church.  1.  The  Church  is  a  divine  institution.  2.  The 
Church  is  an  essential  institution.  3.  The  Church  is  a  going  concern.  It  is 
functioning.  4.  The  Church  is  made  up  of  humanity.  5.  You  are  a  part  of 
humanity.  6.  The  Church,  Christ  calls  the  body  of  which  He  is  the  Head. 
7.  The  Church  will  be  what  you  make  it,  whether  a  member  or  not.  8.  While 
you  are  making  the  Church  you  are  making  yourself.    9.  The  Church  will 
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pay  dividends  in  proportion  to  your  inyestmant.  10.  The  town  that  is  a 
good  enough  place  to  live  in  and  get  your  income  and  vote  and  raise  your 
family,  is  a  good  enough  place  to  hold  your  church  membership.  Move  your 
letter.    Conclusion :    The  claim  of  the  Church  upon  you  is  unanswerable. 

In  a  few  days  call  up  the  man  and  make  an  appointment  with  him  and 
ask  for  ten  minutes  of  his  time.  Approach  the  matter  with  the  best  brand 
of  Christian  salesmanship  that  you  know  how  to  use.  Try  to  present  the 
matter  in  a  practical,  earnest  way,  answering  his  honest  questions  or  objections 
frankly  and  fairly.  Tell  him  you  are  to  receive  a  group  of  new  members  into 
the  church  on  such  a  date  and  that  you  want  him  in  the  group.  Ask  him  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  printed  statement  of  acceptance  of  Christ  on  the 
card  which  you  gave  him  to  which  he  cannot  heartily  and  sincerely  subscribe. 
If  there  is,  again  undertake  to  remove  the  difficulty.  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
simply  a  misunderstanding.  If  you  find  that  he  stiU  hesitates,  tell  him  to 
think  it  over  and  let  you  know.  When  he  sees  that  you  are  not  trying  to 
hurry  him,  but  that  you  have  a  proposition  that  will  bear  careful  consideration, 
he  is  pretty  sure  either  at  once  or  later  to  come  to  you  with  a  smile  on  his 
face  and  a  satisfaction  in  his  heart,  and  you  have  another  name  on  your  list 
In  dealing  with  the  average  business  man  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
following  facts:  He  wants  you  to  approach  him  definitely,  directly,  on  a 
plain  practical  proposition.  No  accidental  approach  and  no  camouflage.  He 
wants  you  to  know  what  you  want  him  to  do  and  why  and  to  tell  him  plainly 
and  briefly.  He  wants  you  to  meet  his  difficulties  and  objections  fairly  and 
generously  but  conclusively.  He  wants  you  to  let  him  have  opportunity  to 
consider  the  matter  carefully  and  alone. 

In  dealing  with  children  one  will  need  to  follow  a  somewhat  different 
method.  Here  the  pastor's  training  class  proves  of  great  value.  Last  spring 
the  writer  organized  such  a  class,  containing  all  the  members  of  certcdn  classes 
in  the  Sunday  School,  some  of  them  already  church  members  but  needing 
special  instimction.  When  all  the  members  of  the  classes  are  included  there 
is  this  further  advantage  that  a  pupil  may  be  in  the  class  without  definitely 
assuming  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  membership,  and  what  is  perhai>s  of  still 
greater  value,  the  teacher  may  and  should  meet  with  them.  This  class  was 
taken  through  a  series  of  plain,  simple  talks  adapted  to  children  on  the  nature 
of  God  as  Creator,  Shepherd,  Father;  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  as  Saviour, 
Master,  Brother,  Friend ;  the  two  ways  of  communicating  with  Gkxl,  namely, 
the  Bible  and  prayer ;  what  is  it  to  be  a  Christian ;  what  is  the  church ;  why 
should  I  belong  to  the  church?  At  the  last  session  the  cards  were  given  to 
each  pupil  with  brief  explanation  and  each  one  was  invited  to  sign  with  the 
understanding  that  the  parents  would  be  seen  by  the  pastor  and  the  action 
would  be  entirely  conditional  on  the  parents*  approval.  In  addition  to  such 
a  class,  the  pastor  will  have  interviews  with  individual  children,  in  the  home 
or  the  study,  talking  with  them  plainly  and  easily  about  the  Christian  life, 
usually  praying  with  them,  and  will  find  them  the  most  satisfactory  field  for 
j^ersonal  work. 

This  plan  may  be  varied,  of  course,  to  suit  your  own  needs.  The  matter 
of  fundamental  importance  is  not  so  much  the  method  used  as  the  use  of 
some  method.  Any  plan  faithfiilly  worked  is  better  than  the  best  plan 
neglected.  Set  your  aim  at  a  constant,  steady  growth  of  the  church  member- 
ship by  having  small  classes  or  larger  ones  coming  into  the  church  regularly 
and  frequently.  The  people  are  ready  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  the  Chuni 
of  Christ  and  to  the  claims  of  Christ  the  Head  of  the  Church  when  you  present 
those  claims  to  them  frankly  and  fearlessly,  in  terms  of  modem  thought  and 
life  and  with  tactful  Christian  personality  pressing  the  claims. 


THE  PASTORS'  SECTION 


THE  MINISTER  AND  HIS  TASK 

By  Gaim  Clem  Atkfm,  D.  D„  Ddroil,  Mich, 

AT  the  bottom  of  six  weeks'  accumulated  mail  I  come  to  the  request  of 
the  editor  of  The  Abiebican  Missionary  for  something  for  an  early 
issue,  with  special  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  work  of  the  minister. 
No  easy  task  that;  the  desk  which  I  have  just  been  clearing  is  itself  a  kind 
of  testimony  to  the  many-sided  complexity  of  a  modem  minister's  work.  My 
waste  basket  is  packed  with  second-class  matter — economic  and  industrial  pub- 
lications and  propaganda;  single  tax  literature;  reports  of  addresses  of  rail- 
road presidents;  conservative  publications  which  want  the  government  and 
the  church  to  let  business  alone ;  pleas  from  college  presidents  who  must  have 
money;  many  requests  for  financial  help  and  the  chance  to  present  causes; 
reminders  of  old  engagements  and  requests  for  new  ones.  On  the  desk  is  a  list 
of  what  has  been  happening  in  the  parish,  births  and  deaths,  losses  and  gains, 
the  light  and  shadow  of  life.  The  clearing  away  of  aU  this  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  insistent  telephone  and  no  less  insistent  caUers.  Is  there  a 
working-room  anywhere  into  which  so  many  different  things  come  as  into 
a  minister's  study t  On  the  bookshelves  are  new  books  waiting  to  be  read, 
next  Sunday's  sermon  is  sharply  insistent;  there  are  past  failures  to  correct, 
coming  problems  to  be  met,  with  one  more  or  less  perplexed  man  as  the 
center  of  it  all.    What  is  there,  then,  that  can  help  us  outt 

To  begin  with,  a  dear  vision  of  the  majestic  and  commanding  contours 
of  our  work.  A  mountain  nearby  is  different  from  the  simple  suggestion 
and  noble  outline  of  it  seen  afar.  It  is  worn  and  broken,  its  lower  slopes 
are  forest  clad  or  covered  with  the  debris  of  its  wasting,  its  shadows  deepen 
into  defiles,  its  apparent  steps  lift  themselves  into  precipices,  and  its  slopes, 
which  the  eye  takes  in  at  a  single  glance,  resolve  themselves  into  weary 
distances  to  be  conquered  by  slow,  slow  steps.  Before  beginning  to  climb  a 
mountain  one  needs  the  heartening  of  some  vision  of  it  as  a  whole  and,  until 
the  summits  are  gained  and  the  desired  vision  an  actuality,  it  helps  the  climber 
to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  greatness  of  that  which  he  is  attempting  to 
surmount. 

We  need  to  see  our  work  in  its  great  simplicity.  The  contours,  if  one 
may  press  the  figure,  of  the  Christian  ministry  are  the  realities  of  the  spiritual 
order.  The  values  of  life  are  in  the  soul  and  not  in  any  abundance  of  things 
or  intensity  of  action.  Only  as  we  enter  into  conscious  relationship  with  (to 
use  an  old  phrase  which  can  never  be  improved)  the  true  and  the  beautiful 
and  the  good  can  we  secure  any  enduring  peace,  and  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
the  good- lead  us  to  God  as  certainly  as  proved  ways  lead  the  climber  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain. 

The  world's  master  need  is  the  life  and  the  voice  which  interpret  life 
itself  in  relationship  with  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness,  disclosing  them 
as  the  revelation  of  God.  This,  broadly  stated,  is  the  task  of  the  minister 
and  the  church.  These  are  the  eternal  contours,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ranges 
of  religion,  and  unless  they  lift  themselves  against  the  horizons  of  life,  life 
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has  neither  direction  nor  goal  nor  commanding  splendor.  Bat  the  smnmits 
we  seek  have  an  added  richness.  The  God  whose  voices  we  have  become,  if 
we  be  true  ministers,  is  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus.  No  remote  and  inacces- 
sible God,  but  a  God  drawn  near  to  us,  conscious  of  oar  needs,  sharing  our 
experiences,  bearing  our  burdens  and  saving  us  from  ourselves.  No  need 
to  say  how  greatly  so  troubled  a  time  as  ours  stands  in  need  of  sach  a  gospd 
as  that. 

We  may  then  begin  our  work  by  trying  to  see  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
contour  and  outline  of  the  gospel  ministry,  getting  ourselves  dear  for  a  little 
from  masses  of  detail,  to  be  Mndled  anew  by  the  greatness  of  that  of  whid 
we  are  a  part  and  to  see  with  as  nearly  as  possible  an  ancloaded  vision  the 
great  things  toward  which  we  ought  to  aspire.  Having  seen  the  summits, 
we  shall  be  helped  as  we  set  out  toward  them  to  carry  no  more  weight  than 
is  really  needed  for  the  journey.  There  is  probably  possible  for  every  one 
of  us  a  simplification  both  of  personal  and  parish  programs.  The  things  whieh 
carry  our  churches  today  are  the  simple,  central  things.  Of  coarse,  all  this 
varies  with  the  different  conditions  to  be  met,  but  most  churches  and  ministers 
would  have  more  power  if  they  worked  with  more  simplicity. 

The  next  thing  is  to  go  on  by  the  roads  which  either  oar  own.  experience 
or  the  experience  of  others  has  shown  to  be  the  best  roads  of  approach  to 
our  work.  A  minister's  life  falls  pretty  naturally  into  well-defined  prepara- 
tions and  occupations.  His  own  study,  the  careful  preparation  of  his  sermons, 
the  loving  and  faithful  going  about  amongst  his  people,  the  meeting  of 
engagements,  conference  and  direction  in  the  leading  of  his  own  partieuhr 
parish,  service  and  loyalty  in  his  denominational  relationshii^  brotherhood 
and  co-operation  in  interdenominational  matters,  and  in  and  throa^  and 
above  all  these,  as  the  play  of  light  and  the  moving  of  winds,  the  keeping  of 
his  own  soul  in  spiritual  steadfastness  and  hidden  conmianions,  are  old,  (dd 
paths  which  are  more  sure  to  lead  us  on  and  up  than  anything  which  can  be 
substituted  for  it.  Beyond  that,  the  wise  ordering  of  each  day,  time  enoogii 
to  play  as  well  as  to  work,  and  a  pretty  clear  understanding  of  the  i>ower 
of  constancy  in  reserve  in  long-sustained  efforts.  One  who  has  ever  seen  a 
Swiss  porter  carry  a  weight  up  a  mountainside  will  have  seen  that  one  does 
not  climb  a  hill  and  carry  a  weight  by  spurts.  Somewhere,  of  coarse,  because 
every  man's  task  has  in  it  elements  of  discovery  and  adventare,  there  are 
places  where  we  will  need  to  follow  our  own  vision  and  dare  the  difficult, 
confident  that  there  is  always  by  the  grace  of  God  a  way  up  and  throo^  and 
part  of  the  joy  of  it  all  is  finding  some  path  as  yet  unmarked,  some  summit 
of  achievement  or  vision  before  then  unknown.  The  glory  of  a  routine  » 
great  as  ours  is  that  there  is  always  in  it  somewhere  the  splendor  of  the 
undiscovered  and  the  challenge  of  the  unattained. 

Finally,  though  we  may  not  and  ought  not  this  year  to  come  to  the 
top — for  any  ascent  of  the  soul  in  which  there  are  not  still  far  and  beckoning 
summits  is  wanting  in  supreme  meaning — there  are  sure  to  be  for  each  one 
of  us  from  time  to  time  sumniits  of  vision  where,  looking  down,  we  may  trace 
the  meaning  of  the  ways  by  whieh  we  have  come;  looking  abroad,  may  rejdee 
in  the  amplitude  and  wonder  of  the  order  of  which  we  are  a  part ;  and,  looking 
up,  may  discern  beyond  that  whieh  still  challenges  us — the  suggestion  of  a 
love  and  greatness  whieh  v^nd  hero  our  figure  fails  us)  come  down  to  meet 
us  in  the  way,  making  our  pilgrin\age  a  deepening  comradeship  with  the 
Divine  and  a  drawing  near,  and  that  not  alone,  to  the  peaee  of  God  which 
passeth  understanding. 


rhe     American     Missionary 

EV.  WILLIAM  a  BEARD,  Managing  EdUor  E.  H.  HAMES,  Business  Manager 
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^r  HE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  comes  to  you  once  more  with  a 
/  P  I  record  of  substantial  progress,  thanks  to  its  increasing  constitu- 
^^   ency. 

1921 
State  Representatives 

Twenty  special  State  Representatives  are  now  pushing  the  circu- 
lation of  the  magazine  in  as  many  states. 

Increased  Circulation 

Despite  hard  times,  we  made  a  net  gain  in  paid  subscribers  of  1850 
for  the  year  ending  March  15th,  1921.  At  the  present  moment  we  are 
about  1180  paid  subscriptions  ahead  of  that  figure,  this  being  a  net  gain 
of  about  10,000  in  three  and  a  half  years. 

1922 
Increase  in  Price 

The  Board  of  Editors  much  regret  that  conditions  have  at  last  com- 
pelled them  to  raise  the  subscription  price.  It  has  been  costing  approx- 
imately 78  cents  to  place  the  eleven  issues  on  the  table  of  a  subscriber. 
This  (iscrepancy — 25  cents  to  63  cents  per  subscription — increasing  of 
late  because  of  the  increase  in  subscriptions,  has  created  a  serious  deficit 
which  has  had  to  be  borne  each  year  by  the  several  homeland  So- 
cieties. Acting  upon  the  counsel  of  pastors  and  other  denominational 
leaders  in  all  the  states  who,  practically  with  one  voice,  approve  the  new 
schedule,  the  price  is  raised,  commencing  December  1,  1921. 

New   Schedule 

Effective  for  renewals  and  new  subscriptions  received  December  1, 
1921,  and  thereafter: 

Single  subscriptions  75  cents 

Clubs  of  five,  each  subscription 50  cents 

Clubs  equaling  one-fifth  the  total  membership  of 

church,  each  subscription  25  cents 

Free  Subscriptions 

Up  to  the  present  time  all  pastors  in  charge  of  Congregational 
churches  and  life-members  of  the  homeland  Sodetiest  have  received 
The  American  Missionary  free.  The  suggestion  has  come  from  the 
churches  that  many  of  the  above  classes  may  be  willing  to  join  the  ranks 
of  paying  subscribers.  Seven  thousand  free  subscriptions  transferred 
to  the  paying  list  will  help.  If  you  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  this  par- 
ticular, please  speak  to  any  life-members  in  your  church  and  renew 
your  subscription  and  theirs  with  your  church  club. 

Address  correspondence  relative  to  subscriptions  to  the  Business 
Manager,  E.  H.  Hames,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  con- 
cerning editorial  policies  or  suggestions  for  improvement  to  the  Man- 
aging Editor. 

William  S.  Beard,  Managing  Editor. 
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STARTING  THE   STEWARDSHIP   CAMPAIGN    IN  TH 

LOCAL  CHURCH 

Bg  miiiam  W.  SeuJJv.  D.  D, 

^^^[t  OW  can  I  most  helpfully  present  the  subject  of  stewardship  to  aj 
people  t '' 

A  wide  correspondence  with  pastors  who  have  endeavored  u 
enlist  their  people  in  the  practice  of  Christian  Stewardship  has  furnished  a 
with  a  rich  fund  of  experiences  and  suggestions,  the  substance  of  which  nuj 
well  be  passed  on  for  the  help  of  many  a  leader  struggling  with  this  peiplexi£| 
question. 

The  bulk  of  this  correspondence  expresses  surprise  and  chagrin  onr  t^ 
meagemess  of  results  and  wonder  as  to  whether  this  was  due  to  blunders  sr 
defects  in  presentation. 

A  reading  of  these  letters,  however,  leaves  one  with  the  impression  th^t 
the  di£Sculties  we  encounter  arise  chiefly  from  the  massiveness  of  the  proUe& 
They  reveal  the  fact  that  we  are  attacking  one  of  the  strongest  citad^  of  e^ 
habit.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  has  not  surrendered  on  the  &< 
shot.  We  can  take  heart  when  we  realize  that  these  defenses  are  of  grett  t^ 
and  extent,  have  been  strongly  built,  and  can  be  carried  by  assault  <ml7  ^• 
a  vigorous  siege  by  a  determined  force.  They  will  never  be  taken  bj  a  db- 
couraged  spirit  or  by  spasmodic  attacks;  but  experience  seems  to  show  th&ti 
patient  and  systematic  bombardment  can  capture  them. 

We  are  reminded  also  that  the  subject  is  new  to  most  of  our  people, 
therefore,  had  very  little  thought  put  upon  it,  is  not  generally  understood 
its  principles  have  been  applied  in  rare  cases  only.    We  shy  at  the  thing 
are  not  used  to  doing.    Twenty  years  ago  ^  automobile  would  throw  s 
into  a  panic.   Five  years  from  now  our  churches  should  not  shy  at  ste 

The  approach  to  the  subject,  furthermore,  seems  to  bristle  with  sd 
psychologicid  reactions.    Instinctively  we  feel  that  the  presentation  of 
ship  is  likely  to  uncover  large  areas  of  laxity  and  neglect  and  the  critidfln 
an  accusing  conscience  usually  arouses  some  measure  of  resentment. 

We  know  that  stewardship  will  call  for  systematic  management  of 
finances,  which  many  of  us  lack  and  which  we  dread  to  undertake.    We 
that  it  will  demand  expenditures  of  money  in  certain  channels  of  ben( 
and  sacrificial  service  that  have  been  seriously  ignored,  and  that  to  do 
may  call  for  checks  on  self-indulgence  and  carelessness  to  an  extent  that 
have  not  been  accustomed  to. 

There  is  the  skepticism  of  inexperience  to  be  overcome  that  has  no 
tion  of  the  miracles  of  benevolence  that  can  be  wrought  out  by 
methods.    There  is  the  fear  of  possible  hardship  and  the  dread  of  a  tho 
reorganization  of  life  habits.     These  silent  objections — felt  rather  than 
pressed — ^looming  larger  in  the  fog  and  reinforced  by  years  of  indiffere 
form  a  secret  array  of  antagonism  to  the  consideration  of  stewardship  wb 
opposition  is  formidable  and  whose  flanks  must  be  turned  by  tactful 
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A  single  stroke  of  the  pick  never  uproots  a  forest  giant.  Hours  and  days 
of  hard  di^^ing,  blasting,  uncovering,  prying  and  cutting  of  roots  must  precede 
its  removal. 

So  it  should  be  no  cause  for  discouragement  that  one  presentation  of  the 
topic  was  not  sufficient  to  work  a  reformation  as  sweeping  and  as  fundamental 
as  the  application  of  the  principle  of  stewardship  to  one's  entire  life  must 
require. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  way  of  going  about  it?  The  combined  judgment  of 
those  who  have  sent  us  their  experiences  seems  to  indicate  that  before  a  public 
appeal  is  made  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  stewardship  ideal  there  ^ould 
be  spread  throughout  the  membership  of  the  church  as  thorough  an  acquaint- 
ance as  possible  with  the  principle  of  stewardship— its  obligation,  its  privilege, 
its  scope,  and  its  use.  It  is  astonishing  what  crude  and  cramx>ed  ideas  about 
it  are  prevalent  among  many  intelligent  people  in  our  churches. 

As  to  the  best  way  to  start  this  campaign  of  education,  these  experiences 
seem  to  point  in  one  direction.  They  suggest  that  we  let  it  come  from  within 
rather  than  without;  in  other  words,  that  we  start  always  with  a  carefully 
developed  centre  of  interest  within  the  church.  Secure  first  the  backing  of  the 
church  officers  or  other  influential  church  leaders.  No  matter  if  this  nucleus 
is  small,  it  can  grow  and  usually  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  effective  force  for 
promoting  the  cause  as  well  as  a  safeguard  against  failure.  The  church  com- 
mittee— within  whose  province  of  spiritual  development  the  cultivation  of 
stewardship  would  naturally  fall — might  gather  for  a  parlor  conference  all  who 
are  interested  in  stewardship ;  then  after  free  discussion,  let  that  group  proceed 
to  lay  out  a  plan  of  campaign.  The  main  outlines  of  such  a  program  the  pastor 
or  some  accepted  leader  should,  of  course,  have  well  in  mind  and  be  prepared  to 
present.  The  outstanding  value  of  the  Stewardship  Referendum  is  that  it 
provides  a  nucleus  like  this,  with  the  method  of  just  such  a  democratic  approach 
to  the  whole  subject  as  they  would  naturally  desire.  With  such  an  inteirested 
group  in  charge  of  the  movement,  it  can  at  any  time  be  safely  decided  when  and 
how  far  such  measures  should  be  used  as  the  following  ; 

1.  The  pulpit  presentation  of  stewardship. 

2.  The  distribution  of  stewardship  literature. 

3.  The  Stewardship  Referendum. 

4.  Reading  contests  and  study  courses. 

5.  Such  organization  under  capable  leaders  as  may  be  thought  advisable 
for  the  cultivation  of  stewardship  habits  in  the  congregation  and  particularly 
among  the  children  and  young  people. 

6.  Conferences  and  institutes  on  stewardship  for  discussion,  inspiration 
and  the  promotion  of  further  plans. 

7.  The  enrollment  of  proportionate  givers  by  i)ersonal  canvass  or  other- 
wise. 

After  preparation  of  this  sort  by  the  interested  group  from  within,  no 
pastor  need  fear  public  presentation  of  Christian  Stewardship,  for  the  support 
of  a  nucleus  of  earnest  workers  will  enable  him  pretty  clearly  to  forecast  the 
response  which  he  is  likely  to  meet. 

The  path  of  safety  and  success,  therefore,  would  seem  to  lie  not  in  plung- 
ing into  die  subject  alone  and  unaided,  but  in  rousing  the  church  to  self -leader- 
ship in  this  matter,  With  patience  and  perseverance  this  can  be  done,  for  if  it 
can  once  get  a  fair  hearing  before  any  sincere  follower  of  Christ,  the  appeal 
of  stewardship  would  seem  to  be  irresistible. 
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PREACHING  FOR  TODAY 

By  Rev.  George  Mahlon  MilUr,  First  ConiregaUonal  Church, 

Billings,  Mont 

^^HE  newspaper  is  not  very  consoling  reading  these  days.  One  often  laj-s 
/I I  it  down  with  that  proverbial  phrase  of  unknown  origin  on  his  lips, 
V^  *  *  'Tis  a  mad  world,  my  masters ! ' '  And  yet  if  the  world  be  mad  it 
must  be  restored  to  sanity.  Field  Marshal  Ilaig  of  the  British  Army  recently 
declared:  **  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  world's  only  hope  and  the  sole  prom- 
ise of  abiding  world  peace.  The  Church  is  the  only  force  capable  of  bringing 
order  out  of  confusion."  That  is  putting  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the 
church.  Who  of  us  would  have  it  otherwise  t  How  is  the  church  to  radiate 
hope  and  peace  1  How  is  the  church  to  exert  its  force  in  the  v^rorld  1  By  re- 
ligious education  of  one  sort  and  another t  Yes.  By  social  service  activities? 
Yes.  But  more  especially  and  by  scriptural  sanction  by  '*  the  foolishness  of 
preaching/'  not  by  the  preaching  of  foolishness.  No  task  today  is  more 
diflScult  and  exacting  than  that  of  the  preacher  who  must  go  before  his  people 
each  week  to  instruct  them  and  rebuke  them,  inspire,  comfort  and  regenerate 
them.  Admitting  in  all  candor  the  strategic  value  of  pastor's  work  (and  most 
of  us  stand  more  show  of  becoming  great  pastors  than  great  preachers,  if  we 
become  great  at  all),  I  nevertheless  affirm  that  our  supreme  business  as  min- 
isters is  preaching,  declaring  the  counsel  of  the  most  High  God.  We  may  be 
kept  busy  planning  this  and  doing  that,  we  may  sometimes  amid  the  drudgery 
of  details  of  cliurch  management  feel  as  a  ministerial  friend  of  mine  forcibly 
remarked,  **  like  ecclesiastical  bell-hops,*'  but  more  especially  we  are  ''am- 
bassadors of  God  *'  and  to  us  has  been  committed  the  good  news  that  ''  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself."  Despite  John  Spargo's 
recent  indictment  that  ''  preaching  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  church  of  today, 
its  Achilles  tendon  **  and  ''  the  amount  of  useful  preaching  is  so  small  as  to 
be  negligible,*'  I  agree  with  Ernest  Boumer  Allen  when  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Spargo's  articles  he.  writes,  *'  the  power  and  permanency  of  the  Christian 
church  lie  in  Jesus  Christ  and  His  message  and  as  long  as  the  Christian 
church  will  endure  Christian  preaching  will  survive." 

Preaching  for  today  must  be  for  today  and  not  for  yesterday.  Peter's 
preaching  at  Jerusalem  and  Paiil's  quite  different  preaching  at  Athens  illus- 
lustrate  in  their  perfect  adaptation  to  different  conditions  what  is  now  called 
**  preaching  to  the  times.''  Ever  since  John  Robinson  spoke  to  the  departing 
Pilgrims  his  oft-quoted  message  about  new  light,  Congregationalists  have  b^ 
lieved  in  progressive  revelation.  In  this  they  have  been  true  Prot^tants  as 
against  the  claim  that  in  the  traditions  of  the  church  there  is  a  fixed  deposit 
of  the  truth  Xhrd  can  be  neither  diminishoti  nor  increascil.  Theology  is  p»^ 
gressive.  God  is  constantly  and  ceaselessly  revealing  Himself  to  men  and 
every  age  brings  new  light.  Like  Jesus  we  must  use  the  events,  interests, 
problems  and  hopes  of  the  day  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  Witiout 
losing  our  interest  in  the  background  of  history  or  neglecting  the  messages 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  we  must  more  and  more  address  ourselves  to  3ie 
big  practical  events  of  the  day.    If  anything  is  proven  by  the  crucial  days 
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through  which  we  are  now  passing  it  is  that  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  fundamental  to  the  solutions  of  the  problems  of  the  world. 
For  it  is  only  upon  a  basis  of  love  and  sympathetic  understanding  such  as 
comes  from  the  rulership  of  Jesus  that  men  will  learn  to  live  together  in  peace. 
In  a  nutshell  that  is  what  preaching  for  today  signifies — so  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  to  get  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Jesus  to  prevail 
in  the  lives  and  relations  of  men  and  nations  here  and  now. 

Preaching  for  today  must  be  simple,  so  simple  as  to  attract  and  hold 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  CONGREGATION.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  find  that  the 
adults  often  get  more  real  benefit  from  my  Sunday  morning  talks  to  children 
than  they  do  from  the  regular  sermons.  Why  1  Because  the  little  five-minute 
talks  are  briefly  and  simply  told.  Now,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  every 
man  has  the  right  to  hear  the  Qospel  in  the  current  language  of  the  day  and 
the  folly  of  talking  in  an  unknown  tongue  is  as  pronounced  now  as  when  St. 
Paul  condemned  it.  And  the  plea  for  simplicity  is  no  plea  for  weakness.  It 
is  the  plea  that  we  are  speaking  to  instruct  and  win  men  and  not  to  please 
ourselves. 

Preaching  for  today  must  be  positive  and  constructive  and  at  the 
SAME  time  frank  AND  FEARLESS.  Wc  must  deal  in  tremendous  affirmations  and 
not  in  negations.  We  must  deal  in  strong  definite  discussion  of  the  spiritual 
and  morfid  problems  which  actually  come  into  the  life  of  today  and  we  must 
without  fear  or  favor  make  a  bold  and  urgent  appeal  to  men  to  be  loyal  to 
Christ  and  Christian  teachings.  Such  sort  of  preaching  may  arouse  some 
opposition  and  resentment,  but  what  is  preaching  for  if  not  to  provoke  to 
that  and  action  t  The  man  who  goes  to  church  with  the  thought  that  the 
sermon  should  be  swallowed  whole  has  missed  the  real  purpose  of  the  sermon. 
The  sermon  should  have  value  in  that  it  imparts  instruction,  but  its  chief 
value  is  in  the  reaction  which  is  set  up  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
People  will  listen  to  any  preacher  who  deals  with  actualities;  who  discusses 
the  things  that  trouble  and  harass  the  man  of  today;  who  does  riot  deal  in 
theological  formulae,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  but  fronts  the  great  facts  of 
life  and  brings  his  personal  faith  and  conviction  to  bear  on  them. 

Preaching  for  today  must  be  evangelistic.  Many  things  in  connection 
with  our  modern  church  activity  are  accidental,  other  things  like  religious 
education  and  social  service  are  essential,  but  evangelism — ^the  winning  of 
folks  to  Christ  and  the  church — is  absolutely  fundamental.  I  do  not  think 
I  put  it  one  whit  too  strongly  when  I  declare  that  the  church  has  existence 
and  continued  life  only  as  through  evangelistic  earnestness  she  stresses  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

ABOVI*:  all,  preaching  for  today  must  be  deeply  and  DECIDEDLY  spraiT- 

UATi.  The  supreme  and  all  important  business  of  the  preacher  is  to  lift  men 
to  that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  no  ministry  will  be  really 
effective,  whatever  may  be  its  intelligence,  which  is  not  a  ministry  of  strong 
faith  and  true  spirituality.  Folks  come  to  church  on  Sunday  to  hear  about 
God  and  Jesus  Christ  and  the  things  that  accompany  salvation.  The  indif- 
ferent world  will  never  crowd  the  churches  merely  to  be  amused  or  to  be 
made  comfortable.  It  will  come  when  it  finds  something  deeper  and  higher 
in  the  church  than  it  can  discover  in  any  other  place  on  earth.  True  indeed 
the  church  wants  its  ministers  to  be  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  in  politics 
and  in  social  reform  and  to  deliver  a  message  from  the  pulpit  that  is  frank 
and  fearless  and  optimistic  and  heartily  in  sympathy  with  our  modem 
thinking,  but  most  of  all  when  people  go  into  the  house  of  Jehovah  they  want 
to  be  assured  of  God  and  immortality  and  the  worth  of  righteousness,  as 
taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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OUR  ^^SETTING  UP"  CONFERENCE 

By  Alfred  E,  Randdl  D,D„^  Jamalown,  N,  Y, 

^^HE  vacation  period  was  over.  Our  people  were  coming  ba<^  for  schod 
1 1 1  and  the  season's  work.  The  church  cabinet  came  togeUier  to  take  stoA 
\5r  of  our  condition.  After  a  few  brief  reports  the  following  suggestion 
was  made: 

There  are  seven  different  major  organizations  and  almost  as  many  sta^ 
ing  committees  of  the  church,  through  which  we  are  functioning.  The  churA 
ofScials,  the  chairmen  of  these  committees,  and  the  officers  of  these  seven  so- 
cieties ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  face  each  other  under  conditions  where 
the  pressure  of  business  and  other  distractions  could  not  interfere  with  s 
frank  and  friendly  discussion  of  the  specific  responsibilities  entrusted  to  them. 
There  is  a  Congregational  House  at  Chautauqua,  twenty  miles  away.  The 
drive  is  a  beautiful  one.  We  do  not  lack  automobiles  among  that  group  rf 
people.  Let  us  arrange  to  sx>end  an  afternoon  and  evening  at  Chautanqoi, 
taking  dinner  together  between  the  sessions.  Let  us  make  it  a  day  of  prayer 
and  good  fellowship.    It  will  be  a  fine  preparation  for  the  winter's  work. 

Due  deliberation  led  to  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  plan.  Committees 
were  appointed.  The  invitations  were  soon  out.  The  program  was  carefoDy 
mapped  out  and  competent  leaders  secured.  Mere  speech-making  was  barred 
Definite  goals  were  to  be  set  up  and  definite  methods  for  reaching  them  were  to 
be  presented  and  discussed.  Difficulties  were  to  be  submitted  for  the  comad- 
eration  of  all.  Enough  names  were  added  to  the  list  to  ensure  an  attendanee 
of  fifty.  No  one  was  invited  because  his  interest  had  waned  in  the  hope  of 
reviving  that  interest.  This  was  for  the  aggressive  and  earnest  workers,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  officially  bearing  the  burdens  incident  to  an  a^rei- 
sive  attitude. 

The  beneficial  results  went  beyond  our  expectations.  Let  fifty  earnest 
Christian  people  get  together  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  their  common 
task,  their  resources,  and  their  problems ;  let  them  engage  in  an  interchange 
of  suggestion  and  critical  analysis  until  the  whole  field  of  activity  has  dearly 
defined  itself  to  them ;  let  them  sing  a  little  and  pray  much  together  during 
an  afternoon  and  evening,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  any  attitude  of  self-satis- 
faction which  may  have  unconscioudy  crept  into  their  service  would  give  way 
to  one  of  earnestness  and  determination.  That  is  the  chief  thing  our  conftov 
ence  did  for  us. 

That  is  not  the  only  thing  it  did  for  us.  Enthusiasm  may  be  oontagioos, 
but  it  needs  to  be  wisely  directed.  Those  frank  discussions  cut  the  channds 
where  we  wanted  that  enthusiasm  to  flow.  The  recommendations  which  were 
finally  submitted  to  the  church  for  action  did  not  contemplate  any  radical 
changes.  We  checked  up  a  little  overlapping  of  effort  and  began  to  see  ex- 
actly where  our  fences  needed  mending. 

For  example:    It  deveIoi>ed  that  each  of  the  societies  was  doing  some- 
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ng  with  a  lijit  of  prospective  members  for  its  own  life.  The  president  of 
ih  organization  was  requested  to  famish  the  church  cabinet  with  a  com- 
tte  list  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  men  and  women  who 
i  mCTibers  of  their  society  but  who  are  not  members  of  the  church.  These 
s  will  be  compared,  duplications  removed,  and  the  names  put  into  the  i)06- 
sion  of  the  Committee  on  Evangelism  and  the  Prudential  Committee,  whose 
poiusibility  it  will  become  to  take  definite  measures  to  bring  these  people 
consider  coming  into  the  membership  of  the  church. 

The  pastor  has  prepared  a  careful  register  of  the  attendance  at  the 
vices  of  public  wordiip  and  the  midweek  service.  Invitations  to  estimate  the 
3rage  attendance  resulted  in  some  wild  guesses,  all  but  one  of  which  were 
ich  too  high.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  tactfully  yet  frankly 
Lced  before  us  by  one  whose  example  of  regularity  has  been  an  inspiration, 
quiet  but  vigorous  campaign  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  will  re- 
rd  those  hours  as  belonging  to  their  church,  is  being  pushed.  The  attendance 
the  last  two  weeks'  services  has  shown  a  marked  increase. 

The  Men's  Club  was  heard  from.  Their  newly  elected  president  oflfered 
J  criticism  that  little  had  been  given  the  men  to  do.  They  remedied  the  fault 
handing  over  to  the  Men's  Club  the  hardest  problem  which  tiie  church  has 
sed,  tuith  power  to  act.  The  Sunday  evening  congregation  rarely  exceeds  a 
adred.  Our  auditorium  seats  nearly  six  hundred.  The  recommendation  of 
s  conference  that  the  Men's  Club  be  requested  to  assume  the  leadership  of 
)  Sunday  evening  service,  with  permission  to  vary  its  program  and  make 
somewhat  more  x>opular  in  character,  was  not  only  adopted  by  the  church, 
t  the  invitation  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  club  for  a  period  of  four 
nths,  sufficiently  long  to  discover  whether  they  are  working  in  the  right 
•ection. 

An  hour  was  given  to  the  trustees.  They  made  good  use  of  it.  An 
alysis  of  the  pledges  for  last  year  was  given.  The  Every  Member  Canvass 
ne  in  for  some  criticism  but  was  again  adopted  as  the  best  and  most  effec- 
e  way  of  educating  our  people  in  regularity  of  giving,  Fifty  people  now 
ow  what  they  might  have  been  guessing  about  heretofore  and  that  is,  the 
ter  necessity  of  raising  our  individual  standards  of  giving  for  church  work, 
le  trustees  proved  one  thing  by  facing  us  with  the  facts.  It  is  easier  to 
se  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  toward  worthy  benevolent  enterprises 
sry  few  weeks,  than  it  is  to  secure  a  pledge  which  registers  a  clear  convic- 
n  that  the  giver  has  reached  a  higher  level  in  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  for 
5  common  every-day  needs  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  our  **  setting  up  "  conference.  There 
nothing  original  about  the  plan.  Dr.  Prank  Dyer  has  been  using  it  in  the 
rst  Congregational  Church  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  it  was  in  part 
5  fruit  of  a  brief  visit  with  him  that  we  tried  the  experiment  here.  We  feel 
It  it  has  so  far  worked  well. 


''  Religion  is  the  first  thing  and  the  last  thing,  and  until  a  man  has  found 
d  and  been  found  by  Qod,  he  begins  at  no  beginning,  he  works  to  no  end. 
5  may  have  his  friendships,  his  partial  loyalties,  his  scraps  of  honor.  But 
these  things  fall  into  place  and  life  falls  into  place  only  with  God.  Only 
th  God,  who  fights  through  man  against  blind  force  and  night  and  non- 
istence."  H.  6,  Wells, 
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HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


Is  this  to  be  a  real  Christmas  and  is  Jesos  Christ  actually  to  be  rAoni  k 
the  life  of  the  world  and  its  purposes  t 

« 

Within  the  month  new  literature  has  appeared  as  follows:  '^Islt 
Worth  While?  "  by  Rev.  Samuel  Holden  and  '*  A  Missionary  Church  Thttl^ 
Missionary,"  by  Miss  Rhoda  Jane. Dickinson. 

4*       4*       4* 

Have  all  the  readers  of  The  American  Missionary  made  a  study  of  tb? 
Survey  which  was  the  October  number  t  The  editor  finds  some  on  his  travd> 
to  whom  the  above  is  still  a  **  sealed  book."  The  Church  Extension  Boari 
material  especially  is  not  only  interesting  but  will  repay  careful  study. 


The  church  at  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  where  Rev.  Lewis  A.  Stark  is  at  w«t 

is  much  in  need  of  adcUtional  seating  capacity  which  may  be  provided  ic 

the  shape  of  folding  chairs,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  about  $75.    Will  ibt 

person  who  would  like  to  make  a  gift  to  provide  the  above,  address  Rev.  Frait 

L.  Moore,  D.D.,  our  Secretary  of  Missions,  at  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

City! 

4*       4*       4* 

The  Board  of  Editors  keenly  regrets  the  raise  in  price  which  bectsne^ 
eflfective  December  1st.  For  the  new  schedule  see  the  general  editorial  in  the 
magazine.  The  Board  feels  confident  that  the  friends  in  our  churches  will  t* 
willing,  by  paying  this  slight  additional  amount,  to  make  The  Amebicxv 
Missionary  a  little  less  dependent  upon  the  budgets  of  our  homeland  Sodetie- 


( ( 


Has  your  church  reached  its  1921  Apportionment  in  full  1  Many  hi^* 
arrived. "  If  yours  is  not  among  the  number,  will  not  a  little  extra  exert:**- 
during  this  month  of  December  enable  you  to  **  attain  the  objective  ''!  Th 
raising  of  the  Apportionment  is  not  simply  a  question  of  a  few  dollars  mo"' 
or  less ;  it  is  decisive  in  the  matter  of  the  well-being  of  men  and  women  aD'i 
little  children  the  wide  world  Vound. 


Many  of  our  pastors  and  officers  of  missionary  societies  will  be  glad  ' 
use  the  community  prayers  printed  elsewhere  in  this  section.  Rev.  Vaughai 
Dabney  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Dorchester,  Massachos^ts 
He  was  formerly  at  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  a  community  of  nearly  2,00 
people,  about  1,000  being  students  in  the  New  Hampshire  College.  The  Cot 
gregational  church  of  which  Mr.  Dabney  was  pastor  is  the  only  chureh  *' 
this  point.  Readers  of  The  American  Missionary  will  be  interested  in  . 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Dabney,  *'  The  Community  Church  in  a  College  Center.*' 
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•WENTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

Bg  Rtf.  Binjamin  F. 
VISH  to  give  a  simple  heart  talk 
)n  the  work  of  the  rural  church, 
[  take  great  pleasure  in  the  fact 
ay  work  in  this  field  covers  a 
of    well    nigh    twentyTsevcn 
Dull,  indeed,  would  I  be  if 
I  failed    to 
out    some 
and  means 
ng  the  work 
aral  pastor. 
lot  begin  to 
:  the  joy  I 
received   in 
long  years; 
iny   experi- 
I     cannot 

in  a  Hhort 
■,  hut  on 
future  day 
e  to  give  a 
3  extended 
It  of  the 
ily  joy  that 
ien  my  cx- 
ce. 

se  years 
been  pleas- 
les,  for  my 

has  given 
uch  happi- 

my  people 
try  dear  to 
id  I  know 
le  love  is  re- 
1.  We  have 
irrels  in  the 
1  for  we  are 
like  a  large, 
)  y  family. 
tate  of  feel- 

0  m  e  s  by 
ig  the  great 
that  we  are 

■e  one   an-  i"^^-  bbnmami 

and    the 

we  live  to  Jesus  the  more  that 
rly  love  will  be  felt. 

church  is  an  old  church,  the 
tg  being  a  hundred  years  old. 
ociety   was   formed   July   5th, 

We  have  a  splendid  circle  of 


IN  ONE  RURAL  PARISH 

Teitg  LtuAg.  N.  Y. 

King's   Daughters,   the   members   of 
which  are  of  great  help  to  the  church. 
One  of  their  good  deeds  was  the  pur- 
chase of  an  old  school   building  on 
the  church  grounds,  which  has  been 
nicely  fitted  up  for  a  parish  bouse. 
They   raise    part 
of    the    pastor's 
salary    in    addi- 
tion to  their  other 
b  e  n  e  V  0  lences. 
Our     Christian 
Endeavor     and 
our  young  men's 
and     young 
women 's     classes 
are  alive,  and  our 
Sunday  School  is 
prosperous. 

It  has  been  my 
endeavor  to  use 
some  city  meth- 
ods in  the  rural 
church.  Every 
week  I  advertise 
my  morning  ser- 
mons in  the 
Ithaca  papers, 
these,  of  course, 
being  taken  by 
D  a  n  b  y  people, 
and  the  topics  are 
read  by  many.  A 
bulletin  -  board, 
painted  in  large 
letters  sd  that  it 
can  easily  he  read 
by  passers  -  by, 
has  been  placed 
at  the  church  en- 
trance. 

In  front  of  the 
church  there  is  a 
t  r  a  n  s  p  a  rency 
[N  F-  TOBEY  which    docs    not 

advertise  the 
church  but  which  directs  the  passer- 
by to  heavenly  things.  Please  let  me 
say  to  my  brothers  in  the  rural 
ministry  that  if  there  are  just  enough 
words  on  the  canvas,  the  automobiles 
as  they  glide  by  cannot  go  so  fast  as 
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to  prevent  the  words  being  read  by 
the  people  within.  What  is  painted 
on  the  eanvas?  Sometimes,  "  Jesus 
Saves/'  at  others,  **  Qod  Is  Love.'' 
I  am  sure  these  methods  are  for  good. 
Hero  is  an  example:  A  young 
lady,  who  at  one  time  had  eomo  on  a 
hurried  visit  lo  Danby,  said  a  long 
time  afterwards  to  onr  of  our  girls, 
**  I  do  not  rememl)er  a  tiling  about 
Danby  except  that  I  saw  there  a  sign 
wiying,  *  flod  Is  Jiove'." 

Some  one  is  sure  to  ask  how  sucli  a 
sign  is  made  so  that  the  words  may  be 
read  both  by  day  and  night.  I  had 
constructed  two  frames,  about  four 
feet  long  by  one  foot  high.  These 
wore  place<l  about  fifteen  inches  apart 
on  a  small  sholf  between  two  posts. 
On  the  side  facing  the  street  are  the 
words, '  *  Jesus  Saves ; "  on  the  one  to- 
wards the  church,  **  Come  Again/' 
A  well-trimmed  lantern  with  a  large 
wick  and  a  clean  globe  placed  l^ 
twoon  the  frames  will  cause  the  words 
to  stand  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
easily  read  and  on  Sunday  evenings 
will  attract  much  attention.  Through 
the  week,  if  there  is  anything  going 
on  in  tlie  village,  I  light  the  lantern. 
I  think  that  sometimes  after  a  dance, 
when  the  young  people  are  going 
home,  the  wonls,  *'  Jesus  Saves,*' 
shining  out  at  midnight,  may  start  up 
a  serious  train  of  thought. 

One  of  the  happiest  ejiperienoes  of 
my  work  hero  was  the  aeries  of  grove 
meoting*,  \vhioh  I  conducted  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  meetings  were 
held  on  sununor  afternoons  in  a  beau- 
tiful grove  aUnit  three  miles  from 
Ithaca  on  the  Danby  road.  (Tliey 
had  to  bo  discontinued  when  the 
gnne  was  cut  down  for  the  lumber  it 
ivntain<\i^  The  meetings  weane 
|y»ouliar  in  thaT  most  of  the  congre- 
gatiiM;  rcnusiv.iv,  ssi\^:t\:  r.;  their  car- 
rla^'^s.  bu:  rV/.s  very  fn\\lo:n  W3is  a 
drAw-r,j:v'A:\:  a:*.o  :ho  K\ir.:Y  of  the 
p^^vv  w.-vs  'v.A<:  A:rrAor.v«\  1  :rled  to 
\Ary  :hc  vr\%cr:**'*.  Vy  br.rjrirj:  in 
o:V,or  s^vAxi'Ts     v^^-.v  t\Sv*h  s^^^icr.  the 

v'tvv^v.-h     for    :v,c.      Atterv.vVr.s 


given  over  to  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  speakers  and 
other  Christian  workers  as  I  could 
get  them.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
joy  in  this  work,  and  I  believe  that 
many  blessed  impressions  were  loft 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

I  had  felt  the  need  of  a  small  tele 
scope  organ  but  could  not  afford  to 
buy  one.  One  Sunday  afternoon  a 
company  p^-^^J^ur^ian  workers  from 
Ithaca  oa^h^'^Uflp  me.  Among  the 
musical  instroments  they  brought 
was  a  littl6  portable  organ,  at  which 
I  looked  longing]^  and  thought  what 
a  help  it  .woitfa  be  to  mc.  As  the 
service  waa.-  about  to  close.  Rev.  Wal 
lace  Brown,  pastor  of  the  Aurora 
Street  M.  45.  Church,  Ithaca,  said: 
'*  I  have  "a  very  pleasant  duty  to  per- 
form. Brother  Tobey,  your  friends 
wish  me  f^  present  to  you  thb 
organ."  I  Vai  as  delighted  as  a  boy 
with  his  first  pair  of  skates.  Oh,  the 
Lord  haft  been:  wonderfully  good  to 
me ;  I  only  widi  I  had  been  better  to 
Him.  The  little  organ  has  led  His 
praiaee  over  and  over  again.  I  wish 
you  eould  have  seen  me  at  times 
when,  with  my  organ  and  satchel  of 
hymn  books  strapped  to  the  back  of 
my  wagon,  I  sealed  the  hills  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  some  distant  schoolhouse. 
There  were  times  when  the  ride  back 
through  the  bitter  cold  was  quite 
hard,  but  the  hupiness  in  the  work 
done  drove  ai$  tiie  odd,  and  I  was 
uoaa  the  noise  for  the  ezperienee. 

There  is  not  room  to  spei^  of  many 
of  my  experieoeeB,  but  among  the 
outslandiiHl  ones  iras  the  visit  I  made 
at  the  request  of  a  lady,  not  of  my 
church,  to  an  old  genUeman,  whose 
health  was  poor  and  who  had  been 
living  fur  trom  God.  I  was  reluc- 
tant to  ga  tat  I  knew  of  his  fine  edu- 
cation—he had  hdd  a  responsible 
reachir^  position  in  his  younger  days 
— and  he  was  not  in  my  parish. 
Sorr.ch.^w  I  felt  that  I  must  go,  and 
whtT.  I  Talked  to  him  of  the  Good 
Shrpheni.  T  found  him  hungry  for 
spiritual  help.  After  I  had  prayed, 
hr  cpecec  his  heart  in  thanks  to  God 
fcr  KC'iinir  help  to  kim  in  his  need. 
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I  felt  great  joy  as  I  rode  home  over 
the  rough  hiUs.  As  I  reached  the  top 
of  one  hill,  a  scene  of  marvelous 
beauty  spread  out  before  me.  There, 
stretdiing  away  to  the  north,  was 
Cayuga  Lake,  and  nature  rejoiced  in 
its  dress  of  autumn  foliage.  But  a 
more  beautiful  picture  was  in  my 
soul,  for  I  felt  I  had  seen  a  tired  soul 
^tting  back  to  (Jod. 

It  has  been  of  help  to  me  to  have 
learned  that  we  must  love  people,  not 
only  the  lovely  but  the  unlovely,  and 
we  must  strive  to  make  the  unlovely 
lovely.  Men  may  not  respond  to  oui* 
arguments,  but  "  the  Love  of  God 
will  melt  the  proud  heart  and  subdue 
the  stubborn  will,  and  school  the 
haughty  eyes." 

I  would  advise  young  men  not  to 
look  lightly  upon  the  rur^  paridi  but 
to  remember  that  our  place  is  where 
the  dear  Lord  has  put  us.  To  the 
question,  **  Cannot  I  do  more  good  in 
a  place  where  I  can  influence  a  great 
number  of  people!"  My  answer  is: 
'^  You  can.  do  the  most  good  in  the 
field  where  the  Lord  places  you. 
*  The  Sun  does  not  light  his  attend- 
ant worlds  by  traveling  around  to 
visit  them,  but  by  shining  steadily  in 
his  own  place. '  ' ' 

I  believe  I  have  had  the  opiwr- 
tunity  of  doing  more  good  and  com- 
forting more  hearts  here  than  I  could 
have  done  any  other  place.  My  work 
has  steadily  broadened,  spreading  to 
Ithaea  and  for  many  miles  around. 
At  a  meeting  in  Ithaca,  not  long  ago, 
the  Methodist  minister  introduced  me 
as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tobey,  bishop  of 
Tompkins  County.  I  think  you  will 
see  what  this  meant. 

There  is  joy  in  a  long  pastorate. 
The  people  become  dear  to  you  as  you 
share  in  their  griefs  and  joys,  and 


they  look  to  you  for  comfort.  When 
you  see  those  who  have  been  far  from 
Ood  brought  to  know  and  love  Him, 
when  you  hear  them  singing  the 
praises  of  Him  who  gave  His  life  for 
them,  you  feel  that  all  the  hardships, 
all  the  deprivations  are  glorified. 

And  how  much  the  good  wife  of 
the  rural  pastor  has  to  do  in  all  this 
blessed  work,  how  many  burdens  she 
lifts,  how  comforting  the  haven  of 
rest  she  provides  to  which  the  pastor 
may  return  after  many  a  sad  scene. 
In  my  long  ministry  here,  my  wife 
has  been  so  much  in  the  Sabbath 
School,  in  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  and  the  King's  Daughters, 
and  in  benevolent  work  that  I  catgiot 
begin  to  tell  how  much  she  has  donis. 
Gk^  bless  the  dear  wives  of  rural 
pastors;  they  have  denied  themselves 
many  privileges  that  others  enjoy. 

In  closing  I  would  speak  of  our 
great  joy  in  the  services  of  our 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  November 
6,  1919.  Prom  far  and  near  came 
friends,  and  over  three  hundred  sat 
down  to  the  dinner  served  in  the 
parish  house.  Best  of  all  was  the  spir- 
itual atmosphete  that  was  deeply  felt. 

Many  of  our  discouragements  have 
turned  into  great  gains.  Sad  as  it 
has  been  to  lose  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple who  have  gone  to  larger  places, 
we  rejoice  that  tapers,  lighted  here, 
are  in  larger  fields  shining  for  Qod. 
If  on  a  Sabbath  morning  in  any  of  the 
churches  of  our  larger  cities,  the 
pastor  were  to  ask  all  those  who  had 
found  Christ  in  a  rural  church  to 
stand,  tiiere  would  be  many  a  re- 
sponse. Many  there  are  who  look 
back  with  joy  to  some  rural  church 
which  struggled  for  the  good  of  its 
community,  and  so  I  rejoice  that  I  am 
a  rural  pastor. 


According  to  the  Year  Book  figures  for  1920,  the  thirteen  Czecho-Slovak 
churches  show  a  total  resident  membership  of  nine  hundred  and  three.  This 
indicates  a  loss  of  ninety,  which  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  revision  of 
the  roll  in  the  Chicago  church  and  by  removals  brought  about  by  the  business 
depression.  The  home  expenses,  according  to  the  report,  were  $14,158,  an 
increase  of  $1,283.  Congregational  benevolences  amounted  to  $3,379;  out- 
side gifts  came  to  $1,189,  lowing  a  gain  of  $1,358,  including  $400  paid  on  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund. 
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VHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

By  Rce.  Jattph  Caamaa,  Hockiani.  Hq. 
■HY  is  it  called  Rockland,  when     and  they  have  kept  striking  it  cv<'r 
as  you  eonie  over  the  divide     since.     So  now  you  know  wlij-  il   is 
1  and  down  into  the  quiet,  Utile     eallcil  Rwkland  Valley. 

Rack  in  the  early  days. 
tlie  old  pioneer  stockmen 
had  difficulty  in  keeping 
fi-oni  branding  the  other 
fellow's  stock,  and  thai 
leading  to  still  more  diffi- 
culties, the  old  forty-fivr 
sixshooter  was  called  upon 
to  settle  the  affair.  Two 
men  are  now  living  in 
Rockland  who  can  tell  you 
how  Jjat  Smith  shot  off 
SNAKE  RIVER.  ROCKIAND  Sam  JoHcs'  boot-hccl  wliile 

Sam  was  beating  a  retreat, 
valley,  you  see  less  rock  than  any-  all  because  Sam  had  so  much  diffi- 
where  else,  in  fact,  no  rock  at  all  in  cully  in  keeping  his  branding  iron 
the    valley  away     from 

proper*  Sniith's 

What's  in  a  stock, 

name,    any-  Foilowiiiir 

wayt  A  rose  the  good  old 

by        any  days    I  li  ;i  I 

other    name  the    cattle- 

would  smell  men  like  lo 

aasweel,  talk  about 

and  perhaps  came    the 

another  homesteader 

name  would  who    tried 

do    as    well  road  graders  wheat  farm- 

for  Koek-  ing.  and  he 

land.  But  would  it  mean  as  much*  struck  a  rock  also,  but  harder  than 
When  the  Pilgrim  Fathera  landed  did  the  early  pioneers.  The  home- 
on  these  shores,  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  first 
thing  they  struck  was  a 
rock;  that  rock  proved  to 
be  the  foundation  of  a 
progress  and  development 
exceeding  anything  the 
world  had  ever  known. 
What  pen  can  fittingly  de- 
scribe the  wonderful 
things  that  have  come  to 
us  as  a  people  because  of 

those  brave  pioneers.  5;M.?BKa^  falls  on  snake  river,  where  gov. 

Who,,  kler  pilgrim.,,  the     "«•»'""  '»"'--«S5iKS  dSS'""""  '""  '""" 
first  settlers,  steered  their 

craft    into    Rockland    Valley,    they     steader  found   no   branding  diflicul- 
stnick  a  rock,  the  rock  of  difficulty,      ties,  nor  did  he  have  to  go  a  huii- 
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dred  miles  for  his  mail  and  grocer-  have  been  forced  to  move  away, 
ies  »s  did  the  first  settlers;  Ms  rock  Except  for  the  Mormons,  only  the 
of  difficulty  was  struck  when  he  tried  little  church  at  Rockland  remains 
to  make  a  fortune  raising  wheat  in  working  faithfully  for  the  kingdom, 
the  dry  soil.  There  was  plenty  of  sowing  the  good  seed  and  seeing  the 
rain  the  first  few  years  and  the  fields  fruits  of  that  sowing.  Here  is  an 
brought  forth  abundantly,  but  this 
proved  only  a  mirage  to  lure  him  on. 
So  he  mortgaged  his  land  to  get  more 
land  to  raise  more  wheat,  until  many 
of  the  little  liomestead  farms  grew 
into  great 
wheat  farms 
of  a  thou- 
sand acres 
or  more. 
Then  came 
the  dry  sea- 
sons when 
the  land 
brought 
forth  spar- 
ingly, only 
to  be  fol- 
lowed  by 
still     dryer 

seasons  when  the  fields  produced  still 

less,  and  not  even  living  expenses  and  materialism,  how  much  they  need 
could  be  made.  Many  have  had  to  the  steady  application  of  the  eternal 
abandon  their  farms,  and  those  who  things  of  God  to  help  them  overcome 
are  still  hanging  on  would  give  much  the  rock  and  to  learn  the  great  secret 
to  know  if  the  country  will  "come  of  its  riches  when  properly  struck.  It 
back, "  if  the  seasonal  rains  will  onee  is  said  that  difficulties  are  but  closed 
more  come  in  their  proper  time,  and  door  to  new  discoveries.  But  how 
the  fields  again  yield  their  abundant  much  knocking  it  takes  to  get  the  door 
harvests.  open,   and   how  much   wisdom  and 

Along  with  the  tide  of  new  settlers     spiritual  insight  to  discern  true  values 
came  the  Sunday  School  worker  and     after  it  is  open. 

the  preacher,  and  they  too  struck  the  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  the 
rock.  Who  can  tell  of  the  long  hard  service  ear  has  meant  to  us  here,  as 
battle  these  good  people  have  had  to  well  as  all  the  other  things  the  dear 
produce  a  spiritual  harvest  in  the  friends  back  in  the  East  have  eon- 
stony,  unpromising  fields  t  There  tributpd  to  our  comfort.  When  I 
are  many  Sunday  Schools  that  think  of  God 's  wonderful  promises  to 
have  had  to  be  abandoned  because  those  who  are  faithful  in  these  small 
the  people  who  maintained  them  things,  I  take  courage  and  press  on 
and    worked    and   prayed    for   them     toward  the  goal. 


illustration:     A   short   while   ago   a 
man   accepted  Christ  and  was  bap- 
tized.    Afterwards  he  moved  out  on 
his  wheat  farm,  twelve  miles  away, 
but  he  rides  in  on  horseback  to -at- 
tend church 
and     Sun- 
day School. 
It    means 
much  to  him 
and to  many 
others.  Then 
there  arcthc 
ch  il  dren, 
forty     of 
them,    some 
of     them 
CATTLE  BAisrNO  IS    growing 

INDUSTRIBB   OP  THE      jjito      young 

people.      In 
this  great  wilderness  of  indifference 


Bev.  J,  W.  Davenport,  of  Thorsby,  Alabama,  is  in  need  of  a  hundred 
liyniii  books.  He  writes:  "  We  could  make  good  use  of  the  books  for  young 
people  or  the  Church  Hymnal  or  both.  We  have  a  few  hymnals  and  a  few 
books  for  the  Sunday  School,  but  hardly  enough  of  either.  We  could  also 
make  good  use  of  a  number  of  little,  cheap,  second-hand  Bibles  in  our  mid- 
week prayer-meeting." 
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THE  TWO  CHRISTMAS  BOXES 

By  Mary  Blanche  Ferguson,  Oalfjtanit  CaUJornia 


^i  T  was  the  last  meeting  of  the 
^1  Aid  Society  before  Christmas 
<£r  and  consequently  an  all-day 
affair.  The  sewing-machines  had 
been  humming  all  morning,  finishing 
numerous  articles  for  the  two  boxes 
that  were  to  be  sent  off  the  follow- 
ing 4lay:  one  to  the  pastor's  family 
of  a  little,  struggling  mission  church 
away  up  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
other  to  the  Indian  mission  school. 

The  women  had  come  with  well 
filled  baskets,  and  the  luncheon  com- 
mittee had  been  busy  getting  the 
tables  ready  until  they  were  loaded 
with  all  kinds  of  tempting  goodies. 
When  the  hum  of.  the  machines  ceased 
the  buzz  around  the  inviting  board 
began,  and  on  all  Hides  could  be  heard 
words  of  praise  as*  the  food  was 
passed  around. 

When  the  women  adjourned  to  the 
parlors  to  hold  their  business  meet- 
ing, the  pastor — always  invited  to  the 
annual  luncheon — ^led  the  devotional 
exercises,  and  in  his  fervent  prayer 
asked  Ghod's  blessing  upon  the  faith- 
ful women  of  the  society,  following 
with  words  of  commendation  for  the 
work  they  had  accomplished  during 
the  past  year.  After  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
and  the  treasurer's  report,  the  presi- 
dent called  upon  the  corresponding 
secretary  to  read  the  letters  that  had 
been  received  since  the  last  meeting. 

Among  them  were  several  interest- 
ing ones,  but  little  Lillie  Dalton's, 
from  the  mission  church  in  the  moun- 
tains, touched  their  hearts  the  most 
of  all,  when  she  asked  them  to  please 
send  her  mother  a  warm  coat  and  her 
father  a  heavy  overcoat,  for  the  win- 
ters were  very  cold  where  they  lived. 
Immediately  after  the  letter  was  read, 
a  woman  arose  and  said  that  she 
thouqrht  so  unselfish  a  little  ^r\ 
should  have  her  request  p:ranted. 

"  Have  yon  finishorl  packinpr  the 
box  for  the  Dalton  family,  Mrs.  John- 
son ? ' '  asked  the  president,  turning  to 
the  woman  who  sat  at  her  left. 


**  Yes,  Madame  President,*'  an- 
swered Mrs.  Johnson,  '*  we  put  in  the 
last  article  just  before  noon." 

*'  And  will  you  not  have  room  for 
the  things  the  little  Dalton  girl  has 
written  fort" 

**  Yes,  they  are  already  in.  Two 
days  ago  the  secretary  handed  me  the 
letter  that  you  have  just  heard  read, 
and  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  good 
warm  coat  for  Mrs.  Dalton,  and  as 
Mrs.  Barton  had  a  heavy  overcoat 
that  her  husband  did  not  need,  we  put 
that  in,  and  the  box  is  ready  for  the 
sexton  to  nail." 

'*  That's  good,"  commended  the 
president.  **  Mrs.  Merton,  I  believe 
you  and  Mrs.  James  had  charge  of  the 
Indian  mission  school  box ;  let  us  hear 
how  nearly  that  is  ready." 

"I  am  glad  to  report,  Madame 
President,  that  it  is  all  ready  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  things  that  the 
women  were  finishing  this  morning, 
and  now  that  they  are  completed  it 
will  take  but  a  very  few  minutes  to 
.lay  them  in  and  the  box  can  be  closed. 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  never  enjoyed 
any  work  more  in  my  life  than  I 
have  putting  in  the  box  the  numerous 
gifts  for  those  poor  Indian  children. 
Why,  time  and^gain,  I  could  scarcely 
keep  the  tears  back  as  I  pictured 
those  little  girls  snuggling  their  dolls 
in  their  arms,  or  imaging  I  saw  the 
boys  running  off  in  haste  to  try  their 
bats  and  balls  while  others  whittled 
with  their  new  jack-knives.  I  am 
sure,  too,  that  Miss  Gladdis  will  think 
a  lot  of  her  lovely  comforters  the 
women  have  made  so  beautifully  and 
the  nice  warm  blankets  that  we  know 
she  has  needed." 

*'  Well  know  whom  to  call  upon 
another  year,"  said  the  president 
with  one  of  her  rare  smiles.  '*  And 
now  if  the  secretary  will  write  the 
names  and  addresses  for  the  two 
boxos,  I'll  see  that  they  are  placed  in 
their  proper  places." 

Mrs.  Belden  was  a  president  who 
believed  in  attendinf?  to  details  her- 
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lit,  so  immediately  at  the  close  of 
le  meeting  she  found  the  sexton  and 
dowed  him  the  cards  on  each  re- 
pective  box,  cautioning  him  to  ad- 
resa  them  very  distinctly. 

"  Never  fear,"  he  replied,  *'  I've 
larked  boxes  for  them  places  these 
liree  years  now,  and  they  have  never 
one  astray. ' ' 

"  And  be  sure  that  they  are  sent 
ff  tomorrow  morning,''  she  further 
nstructed.  *'  You  know  the  time  is 
hort  to  Christmas." 

Saturday,  the  sexton  was  at  the 
ihurch  earlier  than  usual,  and  with 
lim  his  little  boy  who  always  accom- 
panied him  on  that  day. 

"  Come  away  from  them  boxes," 
{houted  John  Frost  to  his  son,  "and 
Jon't  touch  them  cards!" 

Johnny  jumped  at  the  sound  of  his 
father's  voice,  tiptoed  over  to  the 
boxes,  and  laid  down  the  cards  just 
where  he  had  found  them.  He  was 
»lad  that  his  father's  back  was 
turned,  so  that  he  had  not  seen  him 
standing  by  the  window  trying  to 
read  them. 

"  This  brush's  so  stiff  I  don't  know 
as  I'll  ever  get  it  soft,"  muttered  the 
sexton  to  himself,  as  his  little  boy 
eame  over  beside  him  and  stood  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  leaning  down 
the  better  to  watch  his  father..  But 
John  Frost  was  a  persistent  person 
and  persevered  until  he  succeeded  in 
getting  his  brush  ready  for  work. 
Scarcely  had  he  completed  the  task 
of  lettering  the  boxes  when  an  ex- 
pressman entered  and  asked  for  them. 
"  They're  right  here,"  said  John. 
'*  Now  don't  fail  to  send  these  off  this 
afternoon,  for  they're  for  Christ- 
mas," he  urged,  taking  hold  of  one 
end  of  a  box  as  they  walked  out  the 
door. 

*'  I  received  a  postal  in  the  mail 
this  morning  that  there  is  a  box  for 
us  at  the  depot,"  said  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Dalton  to  his  wife.  *'  I  believe 
this  afternoon.  111  hitch  old  Patsey  to 
the  sled  and  go  for  it." 

*  *  I  suppose  it 's  our  usual  Christ- 
mas box  from  the  First  Church,"  re- 
plied his  wife. 


*'  Yes,  it  must  be." 

*'  May  I  go  with  you,  father?" 
asked  Sam. 

**  Yes,  but  wrap  up  warm,  for  it's 
bitter  cold." 

"  I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  what 
they  have  sent  us  this  year,"  LilUe 
said  to  her  mother,  as  her  father 
closed  the  door  on  his  way  to  the  de- 
pot. "  I  know  what  I  wish  they'd 
send  you,  mother;  do  you  want  to 
know!" 

"  Yes,  daughter." 

'*  I  hope  they  have  sent  you  a  good 
warm  coat." 

"  Well,  we  must  be  grateful  for 
whatever  they  have  chosen  for  us,  my 
dear." 

"  To  the  people  of  the  church  and 
to  God,  too,  for  he  must  put  it  into 
their  hearts  to  be  so  kind  to  us, 
mother." 

'*  Yes,  everything  we  have  comes 
from  our  Heavenly  Father." 

' '  The  box  is  here !  the  box  is  here ! ' ' 
shouted  Sam,  bursting  into  the  room 
and  running  up  to  his  mother. 
*  *  Come  out  and  see  it. " 

Mrs.  Dalton  went  out  to  the  porch 
where  her  husband  was  struggling  to 
get  the  box  onto  the  top  step,  just  as 
it  came  down  with  a  loud  thud. 

''  Tonight  is  Christmas  eve;  why 
not  open  it  after  dinner,  Maria  t" 

' '  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion ; 
I  am  perfectly  willing,"  agreed  Mrs. 
Dalton. 

Dinner  over,  Josiah  Dalton  got  his 
hatchet  and  opened  the  box,  wWle  the 
family  looked  silently  on. 

"  What  an  array  of  things,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Dalton,  *'  they've  re- 
membered the  whole  Sunday  School, 
I  do  believe, ' '  as  they  lifted  out  dolls, 
balls,  bats,  boxing  gloves,  and  numer- 
ous toys,  besides  books,  magazines, 
and  candy  bags.  "  Won't  our  Sun- 
day School  children  be  delighted 
though.  I  suppose  these  two  com- 
forters and  this  pair  of  blankets  are 
for  us;  and  our  children  are  to  share 
with  the  Sunday  School  in  their  gifts. 
We'll  lay  them  all  back  carefully  and 
you  had  better  get  Deacon  Dunn  to 
help  you  load  the  box  on  the  sled  and 
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take  it  to  the  church  in  the  morning, 
and  we  will  get  the  things  ready  for 
the  tree  in  the  evening,  Josiah/' 

Mrs.  Dalton  missed  her  little 
daughter,  and  on  searching  for  her 
found  her  in  her  room  crying. 

*'  Why,  what's  the  matter,  daugh- 
ter*' asked  the  mother,  putting  her 
arm  about  her. 

*'  I'm  so  disappointed  because  yon 
didn't  get  a  good,  warm  coat,"  she 
said  between  sobs.  '*  I've  been  pray- 
ing every  day  that  th?  church  ladies 
would  send  you  one,  and  now  it 
hasn't  come." 

*  *  Never  mind,  it  wasn  't  best  that  I 
should  have  it,  or  it  would  have 
come, ' '  consoled  her  mother.  *  *  We 
don't  always  have  our  prayers  an- 
uwered  the  way  we  wish,  but  God 
Iniows  best,  my  daughter." 

Such  a  Christmas  as  the  children 
of  the  little  mission  church  had,  and 
such  a  surprise  when  they  received 
the  beautiful  gifts.  DoUs  dressed 
carefully  in  bright  dresses  and  toys 
so  numerous  that  every  child  was  re- 
membered. 

When  the  Aid  Society  convened 
after  the  holidays,  two  letters  were 
read  at  the  business  meeting.  One 
came  from  Mr.  Dalton,  thanking  the 
women  for  so  generously  remember- 
ing the  Sunday  School  and  telling  all 
about  the  happy  time  the  children 
had  Christmas  night.  He  thanked 
them  especially  for  the  beautiful  com- 
forter and  the  warm  pair  of  blankets, 
which  he  supposed  were  for  them  and 
said  they  were  much  appreciated. 

The  other  letter,  from  Miss  Glad- 
dis,  read: 

*'  Dear  Women  of  the  Aid  So- 
ciety: The  box  you  sent  came  in 
ample  time  for  Christmas,  in  fact,  a 
day  ahead,  but  we  did  not  open  it 
until  Christmas  morning.  After 
breakfa^st,  Ben,  our  largest  Indian 
boy,  broke  open  the  covers  while  we 
all  gathered  around  with  expectancy. 
The  first  article  that  ho  lifted  out  was 
a  very  heavy  overcoat,  too  large  for 
any  one  in  our  school ;  then  a  long 
coat,  evidently  intended  for  a  tall, 
slender  woman,  and  as  I  am  short 


and  stout,  I  concluded  it  was  not 
meant  for  me.  The  astounding  fact 
took  hold  of  me,  then,  that  this  box 
was  not  meant  for  us,  but  how  to 
break  the  news  to  the  children  I  did 
not  know.  For  there  they  stood, 
awaiting  with  eagerness  their  gifts. 
There  were  not  a  few  tears  shed  as  I 
finally  succeeded  in  saying, '  children, 
this  box  is  not  for  us,  there  has  been 
a  mistake  somewhere,  and  well  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it  and  try  to  have 
as  happy  a  Christmas  in  another 
way.'  I'll  never  forget  the  look  of 
disappointment  upon  their  faces, 
when  they  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened. We  all  went  to  the  kitchen 
and  made  candy  and  popped  com. 
Miss  Newton  made  the  children  some 
delicious  doughnuts,  and  we  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  a  very  happy  day. 
notwithstanding  our  keen  disappoint 
ment  of  the  morning.  I  told  the  chil 
dren  this  day  would  always  be  re 
membered  as  a  day  of  self-denial,  and 
that  if  our  box  went  to  some  other 
mission  and  made  others  happy,  vre 
must  not  begrudge  the  things  to  thera, 
if  it  made  their  Christmas  a  merr\' 
one.  I  hope  the  women  who  labored 
so  faithfully — as  I  know  you  must 
have  done,  judging  from  x>ast  years 
— will  not  be  too  disapi>ointed  over 
the  mistake  that  has  been  made.  If 
you  will  send  me  the  address  of  the 
party  to  whom  you  intended  to  give 
the  contents  of  this  box,  I  'U  be  only 
too  glad  to  see  that  it  is  sent  off  at 
once.  With  many  thanks  to  you  all 
for  the  pleasure  you  intended  to  be- 
stow upon  us  at  this  time,  I  am. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Janet  Gladdis." 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the 
president  said,  "  I  well  know  that 
you  as  a  society  feel  this  keenly,  but 
it  has  been  an  unavoidable  error. 
However,  as  Miss  Gladdis  has  said. 
we  must  not  begrudge  the  happiness 
that  the  mistake  brought  to  the  lives 
of  the  children  in  the  mountains. 
But.  another  mistake  will  not  occur 
ap:ain,  if  I  have  to  stand  by  while  the 
boxes  are  marked,"  she  concluded 
emphatically. 
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RECRUITING  BY  PERSONAL  WORK  METHOD 

By  Ru.  Han  C.  JimU.  Ahaittn.  S.  D. 


^^^i  WANT  you  to  remember 
41  that  on  Jannary  30,  l'J21, 
^«C#  the  Turton  Sunday  School 
had  a  hundred  per  cent  altciid- 
ance,  or  of  an  enrollment  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  we  had  one  hundred  and 
eleven  present.  And  I  want  you  to 
remember  also  that  there  was  a  larger 
men's  class  than  women's  class,  and 
more  young  men  than  young  women 
in  the  senior  class."  When  Superin- 
tendent N.  D.  Wales  made  this  an- 


would  be  but  for  a  short  time  for  we 
were  going  for  a  trip  into  the  country 
to  make  several  pastoral  calls  —  I 
asked  Bev.  E.  W.  Canfield,  the  pastor 
of  the  Turton  church,  how  he  did  it. 
Hia  answer  was,  ' '  By  the  personal 
work  method." 

"A  little  over  four  years  ago,"  Mr. 
CanHeld  said,  "  I  came  here  to  hold 
evangelistic  meetings.  I  found  a  very 
small  church  with  an  apparently  lim- 
ited parish.  The  church  seemed  dead. 
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nouncement,  he  revealed  his  pride  in 
his  Sunday  School,  and  he  had  a  good 
reason  to  be  proud.  The  Sunday  be- 
fore he  had  had  only  one  less  than  the 
fall  enrollment. 

I  preached  that  morning  to  a  con- 
gregation of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five, the  majority  of  whom  were 
of  the  stronger  sex.  At  the  close  of 
the  Sunday  School  I  had  a.  confer- 
ence with  the  leaders  of  the  church 
on  enlai^ng  their  church  for  the 
audiences  and  the  Sunday  School. 

When  we  got  settled  for  a  short 
time  after  dinner  and  I  knew  that  it 


At  the  close  of  the  evangelistic  meet- 
ings I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Wales 
about  the  prospects  of  the  church 
work  in  Turton.  I  told  him  that  if  I 
had  that  pastorate  I  would  make  a 
personal  canvass  of  all  the  families  in 
the  town  and  surrounding  commun- 
ity and  try  to  lead  the  people  one  by 
one  into  the  Kingdom.  That  appealed 
to  Mr.  Wales.  He  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  people  of  the  church  and 
a  call  was  extended  to  me,  which  I 
accepted.  It  was  uphill  work  at  first. 
"  My  congregations  varied  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  and  the  attendance  at 
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Hiiiidn)'  ScIkmI  wuijld  uvcrage  about 
Iwuulyttvi:.  Aii'l  t)ioii«Ii  wc  have 
iifiw  It  iii<'iiilt<:rN)iij)  of  ninety,  then  wc 
lind  (Hily  forty  Iwo. 

"  I  (|<»!i(li!(l  to  try  my  method  of 
work.  I  would  i!oiii!<;iitrute  on  a  fam- 
ily until  [  hud  won  nt  W.iuii  otio  mem- 
Iwr  to  llio  t;)iriHlian  lif«,  or  liad  got- 
tni  liiii)  or  \u-r  to  ullcnd  ehurch 
nwilarly.  Tlinii  1  would  turn  to  an- 
otin'r,  I  would  wiil(-h  every  oppor- 
tunity lo  Kc(  next  lo  tho  family.  It 
Ihry  tKHxIwl  help  1  waa  on  hand.  If 
thi'y  hill)  wmic'thiiiK  lo  llx  1  would  do 
thill.  Out)  day  when  I  went  to  tho 
homo  of  n  ruiiiily  thoy  wore  in  con- 
Nlcrnntion.  'I'ht^  daufihtrr  had  washed 
the  howl  of  Uw  en'um  Hopurator  and 
put  if  iutti  the  oven  to  dry.  She  for- 
Itiil  l(  for  n  few  minuter,  uiu)  when 
idle  eaiiie  lo  |p<t  it  found  that  it  had 
luellnl  HO  that  it  Hi<«innl  completely 
vpiiiUh),  1  told  them  that  I  thought 
I  eouhl  help  tliein  out.  I  took  the 
howl  homo  and  l>y  iisiiin  my  blow- 
toivh  01)  it  for  n  time  hat)  it  in  condi- 
tion lo  W  usnl.  ThoDH'  iHH>ple  arc 
III  ehinvh  today  larKol^-  licoauao  I 
noil  ihein  iu  this  wa,v. 

"  i>iie  of  th<t  Iwst  mrmbi'rs  in  oar 
I'hutx'h,  one  who  i»  «lwu-»  in  rhurth, 
at  S)iiida.v  Sehty«l.  and  at  pniy«r- 
lueciiii);,  I  K^>t  iit  a  diimvu.  lie  ns 
»  \N»rtH'Ul«'r.  tW  da,v  wh<-n  I  hap- 
poiu\t  to  !«»>  him  he  wiitplainv^l  of 
ivoi  W\ng  $,H<  lo  fitul  a  man  to  hdp 


him.  I  tidd  bim  that  if  he  wantei 
help  I  wai  his  man.  He  was  sns- 
picioufl  of  me  and  protested,  bm 
finally  he  gave  in  and  we  went  to 
work.  In  that  pig-pen,  while  work- 
ing on  that  hog-house,  I  preached  to 
him  in  season  and  out  of  season  until 
he  iinally  yielded  and  let  the  Lord 
have  His  way.  He  has  beoi  a  true 
Christian  ever  aince. 

"  The  largest  part  of  my  work  hu 
been  with  the  farmers,  since  we  have 
so  few  families  in  town.  I  have  gone 
as  far  as  eleven  miles  into  the  coun- 
try on  pastoral  calls.  The  famil; 
that  we  will  see  this  aftemo(»i  lives 
the  farthest  of  any  of  my  famihes." 

I  told  Brother  Canfield  that  I  felt 
strongly  that  his  was  the  right  ws; 
to  do  most  of  our  work  in  the  state. 
Too  often  a  pastor  in  a  town  with  i 
population  of  from  one  hundred  to 
two  thousand  will  apend  praetieallf 
all  of  his  time  on  the  people  in  town, 
ignoring  the  fanner.  Of  coarse  the 
church  doon  are  apea  to  the  fanner 
as  well  as  to  others  bat  he  does  not 
eo^ie.  His  argument  is  that  if  the 
minister  does  not  care  enough  about 
him  to  viat  him  then  he  does  not 
care  to  go  to  ehozeh  to  bear  the 
preacher.  It  is  not  good  reaaaniiiA 
it  is  true,  but  ve  mot  eonaider  fidi 
rather  than  tkeories. 

HowcTor,  ««  bad  to  ent  short  mr 
d  go   oat    into  tk 
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•ountry  to  see  the  Malkey  family. 
The  children  had  joined  the  church 
some  time  ago,  and  the  father  and 
mother  had  agreed  to  join  but  had 
failed  to  do  so  when  the  time  came. 
These  people  must  be  seen  and  se- 
cured for  church  membership. 

I  was  anxious  to  know  all  I  could 
about  how  Brother  Canfield  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  the  work  which  was 
so  vitally  important  to  the  success  of 
the  Kingdom  in  our  state — ^reaching 
the  farming  community  surrounding 
the  small  town  and  extending  one's 
parish  to  those  of  the  adjoining 
towns. 

'  *  One  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  my  work/'  he  said,  '*  is  to  keep 
the  people  coming  when  they  have 
started.  If  I  find  one  of  my  families 
missing  on  Sunday,  I  look  them  up  as 
early  that  week  as  possible,  let  them 
know  that  they  were  missed,  and  en- 
courage them  to  come  the  following 
Sunday.  Here  is  a  family  where 
only  the  wife  was  present  this  morn- 
ing. We  will  stop  and  find  out  why 
the  husband  did  not  attend  church.'' 
He  did  this  nicely.  No  one  could  be 
offended  at  such  an  inquiry.  In  fact 
a  person  likes  to  know  that  he  is 
missed  if  he  fails  to  be  at  church. 

Eight  miles  out  we  passed  a  school 
house.  '*  Here,"  said  Mr.  Canfield, 
'*  I  had  a  Sunday  School  till  a  little 
over  two  years  ago,  and  they  want 
me  to  start  the  work  again.  I  had  to 
drop  the  work  when  Mrs.  Canfield 
died,  for  I  was  left  in  full  charge  of 
the  housework  and  the  children,  one 
a  baby.  And  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
do  more  than  I  am  doing  when  I  still 
have  that  added  work." 

I  told  Mr.  Canfield  that  I  was  much 
interested  in  that  morning  congrega- 
tion.    Where  did  it  come  from? 

*'  Only  about  twenty  of  that  con- 
grregation,"  he  said,  *'  were  from 
toivn,  the  rest  were  from  the  country. 
And  last  Sunday,  when  the  weather 
was  especially  fine,  we  had  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  out." 

* '  How  '  about  that  Sunday 
school,"  I  asked,  "with  twenty-two 
ixi  the  men's  dass  while  the  women's 


class  had  only  fifteen,  and  the  senior 
class  with  twenty -two  young  men 
and  thirteen  young  ladies;  out  of  an 
attendance  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
you  had  seventy-two  in  your  adult 
and  senior  classes.  That  is  excep- 
tional in  our  Sunday  Schools.  How 
do  you  account  for  thist  " 

''  It  is  not  so  hard  to  get  adults 
into  Sunday  School,"  he  replied,  **  if 
you  get  them  to  attend  church.  I  had 
brought  them  into  church,  and  they 
were  fairly  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance. Then  we  organized  all  the  up- 
per classes.  Last  week  the  seniors 
had  a  social  and  there  were  thirty- 
nine  out.  The  boosters  were  there  as 
well  as  the  workers.  Every  one  pres-. 
ent  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was 
wanted  in  the  class.  Then  we  have  a 
good,  faithful  teacher  who  is  well 
Uked  by  the  young  people.  The  men 
organized  quite  recently,  and  will,  as 
you  heard  today,  have  their  monthly 
meeting  this  week  when  they  will 
elect  their  teacher  for  the  next 
month.  They  have  fifteen  more  men 
they  have  listed  for  membership  in 
their  class.  Of  course  the  success  of 
the  Sunday  School  is  largely  due  to 
the  work  of  our  superintendent." 

Brother  Canfield 's  trusty  Ford  had 
taken  us  to  our  destination  where  we 
had  a  pleasant  visit  with  the  family. 
We  learned  that  these  people  were 
only  six  miles  from  another  town 
where  we  had  a  church,  but  I  felt 
that  this  family  belonged  to  our  Tur- 
ton  church  since  Brother  Canfield 
had  f oimd  them.  They  were  ready  to 
join  the  church  at  the  next  commun- 
ion service.  On  our  way  back  home 
we  called  on  another  family  where 
we  found  one  of  the  childrcfn  sick, 
hence  they  had  good  reason  for  not 
attending  church  that  morning. 

That  evening  we  had  a  congrega- 
tion of  seventy-five,  the  large  major- 
ity of  whom  were  from  the  country. 
The  Malkey  family  were  there,  even 
if  the  night  was  dark.  When  I  re- 
tired that  night  I  felt  that  we  had 
had  a  good  day,  and  that  I  had 
learned  a  lesson  of  importance— that 
the  personal  work  method  is  a  suecen. 
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HOV  ONE  TOWN  IS  SOLVING  A  DIFFICULT  PROBLEM 

By  Ret.  M.  Clauiit  Haeckf.  Wmday.  S.  D. 


««' 


^AUBAY,  that's  a  nice  little 
place."  How  often  in 
I  some  distant  part  of  the 
state  have  I  been  greeted  with  that 
remark  when  someone  learned  the 
name  of  my  home  town,  Waubay  is, 
indeed,  "  a  nice  little  place,"  a  home 
town,  quiet  and  well  ordered,  and 
with  some,  at  lea^,  of  the  refining 
and  strengthening  things  in  Us  life. 
It  is  nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
grain  region  of  the  Northwest,  but 
more  especially  it  is  the  place  where 
you  get  off  when  you  are  bound  for 
the  duck  hunting  or  are  going  to  the 
lakes  for  a  real  rest  and  lota  of  fun. 
Hundreds  of  lakes  may  be  found  in 
this  general  region,  the  plateau  be- 
tween the  Mississippi,  Red  and  James 
Rivers.  From  among  them  all  the 
Almighty  selected  the  three  of  most 
charming  beauty  and  so  placed  them 
that  you  say  Waubay  when  you  think 
of  them,  and  here  they  nestle,  with 


wood-fringed  shores  and  clear  waters 
filled  with  fish.  The  very  names  of 
these  little  lakes,  mostly  derived  from 
Indian  sources — Blue  Dog,  Enemy 
Swim,  Pickerel,  Minnewashta — bring 
up  worlds  of  suggestion,  tradition, 
tragedy,  romance.  In  some  of  these 
beautiful  waters  you  can  see  the  bass 
and  pickerel  clear  to  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  though  it  may  be  many  feet 
in  depth,  but  that  is  a  fish  story. 

In  this  community  the  Congi-^a- 
tional  church  is  doing  a  work  that  has 
been  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  meet  the 
larger  community  needs  without  in 
any  way  losing  sight  of  the  real  spir- 
itual ministry  of  the  church.  It  is 
the  only  church  in  the  community  ex- 
cept the  Lutheran  and  Catholic,  and 
it  has  been  a  common  remark  that  if 
anything  was  done  in  the  town, 
the  Congrcgationalists  had  to  do  it. 
While  we  have  by  no  means  done 
everything,  nor  indeed,  anything  yd 
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as  we  shoald  like,  there  has  been  con- 
sistent effort  to  meet  the  community 
on    its  own  ground  of  need  and  to 


OUTDOOR  LIFE  AT  WADBAY 

make  use  of  the  lat^r  opportunity 
offered  by  such  a  community  where 
there  are  real  needs  and  one  church 
with  the  possibility  of  doing  the  work 
unhampered.  In  the  first  place,  tlie 
most  cordial  relations  exist  between 
ourselves  and  the  more  conservative 
bodies  in  the  town  and  we  hope  to 
foster  these  relations,  but  in  the  item 
of  community  service  we  have,  very 
evidently,  an  open  door.  We  are  try- 
ing to  enter  this  door  through  our 
graded  Sunday  School,  our  Endeavor 
Societies,  Boy  Scouts,  Young  Peo- 
ple's Choirs,  our  community  survey, 
and  the  rariooa  social  and  civic  or- 
ganizations in  the  town  which  we  are 
trying  to  foster. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of 
South  Dakota  is  located  at  'Waubay. 
Certain  oPBce  facilities  and  other  rea- 
sons have  kept  it  here  rather  than 
at  the  capital.  Soon  after  I  came  to 
the  pastorate  of  this  church,  the 
Board  ofHcials  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion the  need  of  a  very  definite  cam- 
paign of  education  along  the  lines  of 
sex  health  and  sex  morality.  As  the 
outcome  of  our  conference  I  took  up 
the  direction  of  such  a  campaign  un- 
der the  Department  of  Venereal  Dis- 
ease Control,  and  when  not  busy  with 


the  home  church  work,  I  have  gone 
over  the  state,  wherever  call  has 
come,  lecturing  and  teaching  from 
the  chart,  slide  and  lantern 
eihibits  of  the  Board.  We 
have  worked  in  nearly  all 
the  colleges  and  state 
educational  institutions, 
especially  the  normal 
schools  where  teachers 
from  public  schools  have 
been  gathered.  The  at- 
tempt has  been  made  -to 
show  the  prevalence  of 
venereal  disease  and  how 
much  human  suffering  is 
caused  through  lack  of 
sex  knowledge.  The  aim 
has  been  to  break  down  the 
curse  of  false  modesty  and 
put  matters  of  sex  life  on  a 
sacred  and  healthy  basis, 
to  get  finally  such  results 
among  parents  that  they  shall  bring 
up  their  children  in  a  clean  and  fear- 
less way. 

The  state  is  now  fairly  well  cov- 
ered by  the  public  health  nursing 
activities,  so  that  in  every  community 
there  is  a  health  organization,  under 
control  of  the  Board  in  a  way,  that 
can  take  up  the  campaign  and  push 
it  to  some  final  results.  A  large  num- 
ber of  towns  in  every  part  of  the 
state  have  taken  up  the  matter  on 
their  own  initiative,  usually  with  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  public 
schools  and  often  under  their  au- 
spices. The  churches,  public  health 
boards,  and  community  organizations 
generally  have  been  good  in  re- 
sponding with  their  help,  and  the  let- 
ters coming  to  the  State  Health  Office 
show  that  a  real  need  is  being  met 
in  a  straightforward,  practical  way. 
So  many  questions  have  been  asked 
relative  to  this  work  that  I  shall  try 
to  answer  some  of  them  here.  We 
have  worked  out  plans  for  local  cam- 
paigns of  education  something  like 
the  following  suggested  program  for 
a  two-day  campaign: 

First  Day 

9.00  a.  m.     General  health  talks  to  the 
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public  ichoola.  Mixed 
groups.     No  exhibit 

10.00  ft.  m.  Meetinss  with  boys'  fTOupB 
— boy  scouts,  boys'  clubs, 
etc.  Best  grouped  accord- 
ing to  Bge,  adolescent  and 
pre-adolescent.  Keeping  Pit 
exhibits. 

11.00  a.  m.  Meetings  with  girl  groups. 
Grouped  according  to  age. 
Meeting  in  charge  of  some 
lady  in  whom  the  girls  have 
complete  confidence.  Girls' 
health  exhibit. 


S*<»nd  Day 

'  9.00  a.  m.  General  health  talks  to  the 
public  schools.  Mixed 
groups.     No  exhibits. 

10.00  a.  m.  Further  meetings  with  boy 
or  girl  groups  as  indicated. 

11.00  a.  m.  Conference  of  Woman's 
Clubs  and  church  societies. 
2.30  p.  m.  Matinee,  "  The  End  of  the 
Koad."  Reserve  theater  ca- 
pacity for  children  and 
young  people. 
7.30  p.m.  Mass-meeting  under  aus- 
pices of  Commercial  Club. 
Men  and  women  over 
eighteen  years.  Adult  ex- 
hibit. 

We  have  not  gone  into  any  com- 
manity  except  under  the  auspices  of 
some  local  body,  the  health  anthori- 
ties,  schools,  nursing,  or  community 
organizations.  The  most  can  be  ac- 
complished by  beginning  the  work 
under  the  call  of  someone  who  can 
carry  forward  the  work  suggested  by 
the  lecturer  in  his  necessarily  brief 
stay.  A  special  effort  has  been  made 
to  put  the  whole  matter  in  such  form 


that  it  can  be  used  by  teaehera  and 
nurses,  because  we  believe  paroitt 
will  be  slow  in  taking  up  the  matter 
as  they  should  in  the  home.  "'  If  it 
cannot  be  done  in  the  ideal  way,  it 
must  be  done  in  the  best  way  poec- 
ble." 

"  How  can  yon  present  this  diffi- 
cult subject  in  a  way  that  is  aeeept- 
ablet"  I  can't;  at  least,  not  in  a 
way  that  is  acceptable  to  alL  Some 
prudish  people  will  never  be  era- 
vinoed.  I  do  not  tiy.  Some  people 
will  feast  on  popular  films  of  a  ques- 
tionable character,  and  yet  say  that 
sex  education  is  improper.  I  am  not 
intelligent  enough  to  convince  these, 
but  I  am  willing  to  let  them  go  un- 
convinced. To  those  who  are  really 
anxious  to  find  the  solatdon  for  s 
great  problem  in  human  life  I  han 
found  an  answer.  It  is  this:  From 
the  banning  of  the  child's  life,  meet 
its  natural  questions  in  a  clean,  tniH. 
way.  Do  not  load  it  up  with  sei 
details  that  are  past  its  compr^oi- 
sion,  but  be  honest  with  it,  and  you 
will  find  that  your  young  people  ai* 
not  going  to  come  to  grief  later  in 
life.  It  is  the  almost  universal  exper- 
ience of  physicians  and  health  work- 
ers that  a  child  well  taught  in  sei 
makes  a  clean  adult,  one  who  does  not 
contract  venereal  disease  nor  become 
a  sex  degenerate.  I  use  but  two 
rules :  be  frank,  and  adapt  the  teach- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  pupil. 

I  have  been  glad  to  devote  the  time 
to  a  theme  that  underlies  whatever 
of  civilization  we  shall  ever  have, 
whatever  of  human  advancement  we 
shall  ever  make.  For,  after  all. 
nothing  can  add  much  to  life  or  hu- 
man welfare,  if  there  is  sex  degen- 
eracy. 


Cf^ 
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PRAYERS  FOR  OUR  BELOVED  COMMUNITY 

Bg  Re$.  Vottghan  Dahneg,  Jormerig  rf  Durham,  N,  H. 

God,  Our  Father,  we  bring  before  Thee  for  Thy  blessmg,  this, 
OUT  Beloved  Durham.  We  praise  Thee  for  her  rocks  and  trees, 
her  hills  and  valleys,  her  flowers  and  grasses,  her  fields  and 
orchards,  her  sparkling  streams  which  hasten  to  greet  the  salt  waters  of 
the  great  deep.  We  rejoice  that  like  Jerusalem  of  old  she  is  beautiful  for 
situation,  and  that  from  her  coign  of  vantage  Thou  dost  permit  us  to  revel 
in  the  splendors  of  the  passing  seasons.  Verily  Thou  hast  set  us  in  a 
pleasant  place  and  hast  laid  upon  us  the  solemn  obligation  to  keep  our 
village  clean  and  our  hearts  pure  as  befits  those  who  dwell  in  such  a 
lovdy  spot.    Amen. 

For  those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  these  historic  parts  we  do 
give  Thee  hearty  thanks,  and  for  the  rich  heritage  our  forebears  have 
bequeathed  unto  us  we  praise  Thy  Holy  Name.  We  thank  Thee  for  our 
college,  child  of  our  town  and  ward  of  our  great  state.  We  bless  Thee  for 
our  good  neighbors  and  the  sweet  simplicity  of  our  quiet  homes.  We  re- 
joice that  our  village  streets  ring  with  the  laughter  of  healthy  children. 
May  tiie  lives  of  all  who  dwell  here  be  pleasing  in  Thy  Sight.    Amen, 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  our  institutions  and  our  public  servants,  as 
we  name  them  over  in  Thy  Holy  Presence — our  school  teachers  and  our 
public  health  nurse,  our  farmers  and  our  professors,  our  students,  labor- 
ers and  town  officials,  our  doctor  and  our  pastor,  our  lodges  and  clubs, 
the  grange  and  the  college,  the  school  and  the  church.  Guard  Thou  these 
our  precious  institutions,  and  inspire  our  citizens  to  greater  zeal  for  the 
common  good.   For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom.   Amen, 

Lighten  the  toil  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  such  service  is  not  forgotten ;  sweeten  the  labors  of  those  who 
till  the  soil  by  opening  their  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  field  and  sky;  deepen 
the  love  of  the  truth  in  the  mind  of  the  student ;  lift  up  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heal  and  teach  and  preach  by  the  assurance  that  their  work  is 
not  in  vain.  In  remembrance  of  the  Rough  Hands  and  Weary  Brain  of 
the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.    Am^n. 

FoRGOVE  us,  GtoOD  Lord,  of  open  fault  and  secret  sin,  and  rid  our 
hearts  of  those  evil  forces  which  blight  the  tender  life  of  childhood  and 
hurt  the  soul  of  the  community.  Aid  us  in  our  struggle  against  the  little- 
nesses, the  petty  rivalries  and  jealousies  which  breed  in  small  towns ;  save 
us  from  the  curse  of  indifference  and  self-satisfaction;  guard  our  lips 
from  foul  speech  and  our  hearts  from  impure  thoughts;  blot  out  the 
harsh  judgments,  the  mean  prejudices  and  unkind  suspicions  which 
poison  the  springs  of  brotherhood.  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
Thy  expectations.    For  Christ's  Sake,  Forgive! 

Hear  us,  Merciful  Father,  in  our  petition  for  the  town  we  love. 
Help  us  to  live  the  prayer  our  lips  have  uttered.  May  we  take  ourselves 
and  our  duties  seriously.  Speed  the  day  when  our  hopes  will  be  realized 
and  when  our  community  is  worthy  to  be  called  Thy  Beloved  Community, 
where  Thy  Will  is  done,  even  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  This  we  ask  in  the  name 
of  our  children  for  the  sake  of  the  Great  Lover  of  all  children  even  Christ, 
our  Lord.   Am^n, 
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NATURAL  SOLICITUDE 

*^HE  administrative  officers  naturally  view  the  above  comparison  with 
111  considerable  solicitude.  Remembering  that  the  year  closed  on  March 
\Jf  31st  with  an  indebtedness  of  over  $20,000,  and  that  the  enrrent  wort 
calls  for  a  slight  increase  rather  than  decrease  over  the  expenditures  of  the 
preceding  year,  we  view  the  falling  off  of  over  twenty  per  cent  in  the  eontribn- 
tions  with  Eiomething  akin  to  alarm. 

We  can  hardly  bflieve,  however,  that  this  showing  represents  what  the 
Congregational  people  intend  to  do  for  their  home  missionary  enterprise.    Our 
hope  is  that  this  is  aimply  one  of  the  eccentricities  which  the  times  of  making 
payment  frequently  show,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  that 
home  missionary  forces  should  not  be  further  reduced  until  the  end  of  fhf 
current  year  in  the  confidence  that  the  totals  for  1921  will  tell  a  different 
"    ■      "h  the  expectation  that  if  the  decrease  continues  it  will  be  news- 
drastic  cuts  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  of  tif 
ary  Society, 

itliinnl  Borne  MISHinnar;  Society  has  three  main  sources  of  tncome.  L«md« 
tely  fDrlynevcn  per  feiit.  Income  rroiu  laveetmeDtH  amouRts  to  UtpcD  per  cCTt 
n  t^itn'lK'H,  siM'lellp)'  and  Indlvliluula  afford  subelantlBlly  thtrty.elgtit  oer  cnit 
i-ii  Btati'H  [he  Irrasurer  of  The  Coagregatiannl  Home  Hissloaary  Soclet;  recdicr 
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It  is  what  we  do  for  others  that  gains  us  a  page  in  the  Book  of  Life  and 
not  what  we  think  we  do  nor  plan  to  do. 


Just  look  at  our  two  months*  receipts  for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
work  of  the  A.  M.  A.  See  where  the  money  comes  from,  and  where  it  goes  to. 
We  wish  you  could  see  what  it  is  doing. 

+       4*       •!• 

The  A.  M.  A.  wishes  its  good  friends  in  New  England,  in  the  middle 
states,  out  west,  on  the  Pacific  slope  and  everywhere  else  a  blessed,  joyous 
Christmas — givers,  teachers,  preachers,  and  all  to  whom  we  are  sent. 


The  Association  returns  its  appreciative  thanks  to  the  good  friends  of 
New  London  for  their  courteous  hospitality,  and  to  the  pastor  and  people  of 
the  beautiful  and  spacious  church  with  its  convenient  appointments.  New 
London  deserves  its  excellent  ministers. 


it 


As  I  was  going  to  the  hills/'  said  a  preacher  in  Wales,  *'  early  one 
misty  morning,  I  saw  something  moving  on  a  mountain  side  so  strange  look- 
ing that  I  took  it  for  a  monster.  When  I  came  near  to  it  I  found  it  was  a 
man.    When  I  came  up  to  him  I  found  he  was  my  brother.** 


The  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Association  at  New  London,  Nov- 
ember 9th  and  10th,  was  an  occasion  to  be  remembered.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  alive  with  interest  and  concern.  The  speakers  were  experts  in 
their  respective  fields,  and  the  large  audiences  in  the  spacious  church  were 
earnestly  attentive  and  appreciative.  Many  events  have  transpired  between 
1846  when  the  first  year  ended  with  its  expenditure  of  $13,000,  and  1921 
with  $926,468.37,  and  with  a  total  during  these  years  of  nearly  $30,000,000. 
And  the  work  is  as  demanding  as  ever. 


Who  said  anything  about  Congregational  Deacons?  The  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.M.A.  who  presented  our  Annual  Report  is 
a  Deacon  of  the  Classon  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn.  The  Mayor  of  New  Lon- 
don who  made  the  felicitous  address  of  welcome  is  a  Deacon  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  New  London;  and  the  Moderator  of  the  Connecticut 
Congregational  Conference  whose  gracious  greeting  was  in  behalf  of  that 
body  is  a  Deacon  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  New  London, 
and  the  Deacons  in  our  Executive  Committee  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

President  Nehemiah  Boynton  thinks  the  matter  of  Deacons  needs  to  be 
looked  into. 
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"LIFT  UP  YOUR  EYES  AND  LCX)K  UPON  THE  FIELDS" 

^Autathi*  F.  BtarJ4pJ>. 
I-E  have  had  our  Jubilee  and  our  look  upon  the  past.  Now  it  is  upon 
the  present.  For  a  true  vision,  there  should  be  three  conditions,  eye- 
sight, atmosphere  and  elevation.  Nearaight  gets  narrow  views;  am 
cannot  see  far  from  his  own  doorstep.  Nearsight  is  provinciaL  Nor  can  we 
get  a  clear  view  in  a  fog.  When  the  atmosphere  is  clouded,  the  view  is  prej- 
udiced. Ijet  us  climb  above  the  clouds,  anoint  our  eyes  and  from  this  elevation 
look  towards  the  South.   What  may  we  see ! 

Two  races  of  people,  the  lesser  one  numbering  some  ten  millicns,  living 
on  the  same  soil ;  the  stronger  and  the  weaker  with  distinctive  characteristics 
and  sympathies ;  the  weaker  race  to  remain  a  separate  race  which  cannot  be 
absorbed  by  the  stronger  people  by  the  side  of  whom  they  are  to  live,  with  do 
alternative  when  any  conflicts  of  interest  may  arise,  but  the  generosity  of  the 
stronger.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  weaker  is  looked  down  upon  by  the  stronger, 
considered  as  racially  inferior  and  subordinate,  to  be  tolerated  by  nece&si^  in 
one  degree  or  another,  useful  for  service,  but  felt  to  be  a  genuine  social  and 
political  burden. 

They  are  not  the  few  who  hold  that  the  education  and  advancement  of  the 
Negro  from  this  condition  tends  to  create  and  increase  the  difBculties  of  the 
condition  of  the  problem  of  the  races,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  Negroes 
could  be  kept  in  subordination  as  laborers  in  the  field — in  the  mines  and  at  the 
furnaces  of  the  South,  aspiring  to  nothing  higher  and  not  antagonlmig  the 
whites  in  political  matters,  and  making  no  questions  over  necossary  caste  dis- 
tinctions, the  future  for  both  races  would  be  both  plainer  and  better.  White 
supremacy  to  be  demanded  and  accepted,  imperative  and  ultimate — this  is  a 
temperate  expression  of  the  dominant  Southern  opinion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  among  the  white  people  is  increasing  who 
would  temper  this  judgment  with  a  generous  concesion  that  would  spell  the 
word  Negro  with  one  "  g  "  and  would  try  to  pronounce  it  correctly,  though  it 
is  a  rather  difficult  task,  for  the  tongue  is  an  unruly  member,  and  with  its  cen- 
turies of  custom  trips  easily ;  still  progress  can  be  discerned  in  this  direetion. 

Increasingly  gratifying  is  the  number  who  are  advanced  beyond  this  and 
are  ready  to  recognize  the  phenominal  progress  which  the  Negro  people  have 
made,  patiently  and  persistently  climbing  up  from  their  low  estate.  They  see 
how  wonderfully  they  have  applied  themselves  to  take  hold  of  knowledge  as  no 
other  people  ever  did  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  how  rapidly  th^  hav« 
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risen.  They  see  them  taking  hold  of  economical  problems  in  a  way  that  they 
once  thought  impossible.  They  see  them  successful  in  business,  developing 
inventive  power  and  administrative  wisdom,  and  admirably  filling  educational 
and  professional  i)ositions  which  contradict  all  previous  opinions  of  their 
capacity.  They  see  them  rising  to  contest  even  intellectual  supremacy,  and 
often  surprisingly  successfully.  They  see  those  who  have  thus  attained  in 
homes  as  well  provided  for  as  their  own.  They  see  far  more  evidences  of 
Negro  ability  and  prosperity  than  many  of  them  like  to  see,  and  they  realize 
that  the  advancement  is  substantial  and  must  be  recognized.  How  to  deal 
with  the  problem  that  is  interrogating  them  every  day  is  not  so  evident  to 
them  as  the  problem  is. 

Then,  there  is  a  third  class  of  those  who  propose  to  meet  the  racial  condi- 
tions fairly  and  squarely.  They  are  the  prophets  and  seers  who  believe  that 
under  and  above  all  racial  distinctions  the  Negro  is  a  man  and  should  be 
treated  as  a  brother  man,  and  should  have  sympathetic  help  to  be  both  with 
all  that  this  manhood  and  brotherhood  may  include.  These  high  minded,  far 
seeing  men  and  women  are  earnestly  trying  to  create  a  just  and  fair  Christian 
sentiment  and  the  practice  of  Christian  ethics  in  race  relations.  As  compared 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  these  with  the  forward  Christian  apprehen- 
tion  are  the  relative  few,  but  they  are  supremely  the  wisest  and  the  best. 
Would  that  all  of  the  Lord 's  people  were  prophets. 

And  when  we  look  upon  the  fields,  we  may  not  overlook  those  whom  we 
have  sent  forth  from  the  North  on  our  missions  of  educational  benevolence  and 
good  will  and  whose  work  in  bringing  about  the  Christian  recognition  of  the 
Negro's  worth  and  value  cannot  be  duly  estimated.    For  a  typical  illustration : 

Visit  with  me  a  beautiful  and  thriving  city  in  South  Carolina, Years  ago, 

it  was  a  sleepy  Southern  town  of  a  few  thousand  people  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  two  races,  the  whites  chiefly  agriculturists,  growers  of  cotton,  and 
the  colored,  field  servants.  This  was  considered  the  proper  and  only  relation 
between  the  two.  The  educational  advantages  for  the  children  of  the  whites 
were  so  inferior  as  to  excite  the  surprise  of  a  Northern  visitor.  For  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Negroes,  nothing.  The  A.  M.  A.  environment  planted  a  school, 
modem  in  its  appointments,  and  sent  to  it  wise  and  experienced  teachers. 
The  colored  children  came  in  flocks.  Their  parents  who  had  no  schooling 
determined  that  their  children  should  have  a  chance.  The  Negroes  tumbled 
over  themselves  to  welcome  the  teachers,  but  not  so  the  whites.  NaturaUy, 
nothing  but  the  opposite  of  a  welcome  could  have  been  expected.  We  were 
aliens  and  strangers,  tolerated  but  distrusted.  When  the  school  principal 
was  shown  to  a  seat  in  a  Christian  church,  the  occupants  moved  out  of  the 
pew.  In  the  existing  conditions,  hostility  toward  the  school  was  almost  a 
natural  feeling,  but  it  was  permitted  to  go  on  its  way  undisturbed.  As  the 
years  went  on,  it  began  to  prove  itself  and  to  approve  itself  to  the  community. 
They  came  to  see  that  it  was  making  for  a  more  intelligent  Christian  character, 
that  it  meant  honesty  and  sobriety  and  a  worthier  and  better  industry.  With 
this  revelation,  came  another.  The  white  people  said,  ''  We  must  do  better 
for  the  education  of  our  own  children.    It  won't  do  for  the  niggers  to  have 
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better  advantages  than  we  furnish  to  our  own  children.  We  must  match 
their  school  and  more."  They  did,  and  excellent  schools  in  tasteful,  modem 
structures  were  provoked  into  being,  fitted  for  modem  teachers  with  modem 
ideas  and  methods.  Meanwhile,  with  two  railroads  and  great  cotton  milk, 
largely  of  Northern  capital,  introduced,  the  sleepy,  old  time  town  is  trans- 
formed into  a  prosperous  and  progressive  industrial  centre  with  an  enterprising 
population  of  both  races,  and  the  A.  M.  A.  school  which  has  abundantly 
justified  itself,  with  the  early  and  natural  distrust  of  it  overcome,  has  not 
only  the  acknowledgement  of  its  quality,  but  also  a  friendliness  akin  to  co- 
operation. In  this  way,  it  has  been  a  school  of  good  will  between  the  races. 
This  same  result  is  recognized  in  all  of  our  schools  except  by  those  who  hat« 
the  Negro  because  God  made  him  a  Negro. 

This  kind  of  evolution  is  going  on  in  every  Southern  state.  It  is  the  most 
significant  change  in  the  life  of  the  South,  and  it  has  its  bearings  upon  the 
character  of  our  work.  In  these  rapidly  changing  conditions,  the  Negro  is  to 
be  increasingly  a  factor  in  the  movements  of  life.  He  is  sure  to  move  on 
and  up  in  this  development.  He  is  to  have  more  equal  protection  by  equal 
laws  and  more  of  the  justice  of  civil  rights.  The  transformations  which  have 
begun  will  continue.  With  the  education  and  discipline  which  makes  thinkers 
as  well  as  doers,  will  come  an  emancipation  from  present  hard  conditions,  and 
relief  from  the  hostilities  of  caste  along  with  the  fitness  for  the  better  chances 
of  manhood. 

Standing  high  above  it  all,  we  can  look  beyond  the  schedules  we  are  figur- 
ing on  to-day,  beyond  the  forecasts  of  a  year,  beyond  whatever  may  be  the 
distractions  of  the  immediate  time  as  we  work  out  the  work  to  which  we  are 
called.  The  imfinished  work  will  go  on  until  it  is  established  through  Christian 
education  and  Christian  character  that  the  two  races  can  live  side  by  side, 
distinct  but  with  the  same  equal  laws  equally  administered,  and  live  in 
Christian  truth  and  peace.  To  put  this  intelligent  Christian  character  into 
receptive  life  while  it  is  receptive  is  the  work  of  our  schools  and  is  the  way  to 
this  realization.    For  there  is  no  other  way  given  under  Heaven  and  among 

men  to  bring  this  to  pass. 

4*       •!•       4* 

UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION  ON  RACE  QUESTIONS 

^^HE  University  Commission  on  Race  Questions  composed  of  College 
IlL  men  of  the  South  is  taking  hold  of  racial  injustice  with  a  sincerity  and 
^^  earnestness  that  promises  large  results  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
Southern  public  sentiment.  We  quote  from  a  recent  appeal  to  College 
educated  men. 

**  Society  has  a  right  to  expect  college  men  to  help  in  moulding  opinion 
and  shaping  conduct  in  matters  of  this  sort.  It  is  their  privilege  and  duty 
to  co-operate  with  others  in  leading  crusades  against  crime  and  mob  rule  and 
for  law  and  civilization.  The  college  man  belongs  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  fighting  for  moral  and  social  progress.  For  this  reason  the  University 
Commission  makes  its  first  appeal  to  you  and  urges  you  strongly  to  co-operate 
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with  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  officers  of  the  law,  and  all  other  agencies 
striving  to  eliminate  this  great  evil,  by  speaking  out  boldly  when  speech  is 
needed  and  letting  your  influence  be  felt  against  it  in  decided,  unmistakable 
measure  and  manner." 

**The  inadequate  provision  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  is  more  than 
an  injustice  to  him;  it  is  an  injury  to  the  white  man.  The  South  cannot 
realize  its  destiny  if  one-third  of  its  population  is  undeveloped  and  inefficient. 
For  our  common  welfare  we  must  strive  to  cure  disease  wherever  we  find  it, 
strengthen  whatever  is  weak,  and  develop  all  that  is  undeveloped.  The 
initial  steps  for  increasing  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  Negro  race 
must  necessarily  be  taken  in  the  school  room.  There  can  be  no  denying  that 
more  and  better  schools,  with  better  trained  and  better  paid  teachers,  more 
adequate  supervision  and  longer  terms,  are  needed  for  the  blacks,  as  well  as 
the  whites.  The  Negro  schools  are,  of  course,  parts  of  the  school  systems  of 
their  respective  states,  and  as  such  share  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
their  state  systems.  Our  appeal  is  for  a  larger  share  for  the  Negro,  on  the 
ground  of  the  common  welfare  and  common  justice.  He  is  the  weakest  link 
in  our  civilization,  and  our  welfare  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  his." 

**  Demobilization  of  the  army  and  the  transition  of  industry  from  a  war 
to  a  peace  basis  are  creating  many  problems  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
efforts  of  both  races.  The  Negro,  in  adapting  himself  to  the  new  conditions, 
should  have  the  wise  sympathy  and  generous  co-operation  of  his  white  neigh- 
bors. It  is  to  the  interest  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  N^ro  himself,  that 
readjustment  should  proceed  with  the  least  possible  difficulty  and  delay." 

**  We  believe  that  this  readjustment  may  be  effectively  aided  by  a  more 
general  appreciation  of  the  Negro's  value  as  a  member  of  the  community. 
Lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding  between  two  groups  of  people  fre- 
quently causes  one  group  to  regard  the  shortcomings  of  a  few  individuals 
of  the  other  as  characteristic  of  all  that  group.  This  is  a  natural  tendency, 
but  it  is  neither  rational  nor  just,  and  it  has  proved,  we  believe,  one  of  the 
^eat  obstacles  to  the  development  of  more  satisfactory  racial  relations  in 

this  country." 

+       •!••!• 

TRUTH  APW)  FICTION 

Secretary  C,  L,  Cady 

^j^l^HY  does  the  writer  of  fiction     great    social    problems,    it    shall   be 

IfIFI    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  under  no  obli-  couched  in  words  jealously  guarding 

^fy^   gation    to    tell    the    truth?  ^j^e   truth.    America   has   become   a 
'  *  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction   '  and  ^^    fiction-reading    nation.    If    a 

fiction  IS  almost  a  stranger  to  truth.  ^         ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  1^  ^^^  ^^ 

Of  course  one  is  not  stupid  enough  to       ./.  ,  ,°       ^.  i,:^*^,^   «^;X^^^   «^; 

expect  that  the  plot  or  characters  shall  ^ J^^^^  '^^^^.^^  ^^f  ^^;  ^«^^^^f  ^}' 

be  historical  facts,  but  one  surely  has  ^^^^  «^  politics  it  wiU  have  to  be  m 

a   right   to  demand   that  when   the  some   emulsion  form  hidden  m  the 

story  deals  with  elemental  principles,  novel ;  all  the  more  imperative  there- 

or    handles   important   public    ques-  fore  that  those  ideas  and  ideals  shall 

tions,  or  speaks  with  assurance  on  be  true. 
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In  A  rtvicw  of  *'  Three  Soldiers  " 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  said, 
'*  Because  it  did  not  tell  the  whole 
truth,  the  truth  it  did  tell  became  un- 
true.'' That  was  the  curse  of  **  Main 
Street  "  for  it  posed  as  a  true  picture 
of  a  mid-western  town.  Some  of  us 
have  lived  on  Main  Street,  and  we 
know  that  there  is  another  side — 
wholesome,  idealistic,  sincere,  kindly, 
forward-looking  and  home-husband- 
wife-loving.  Funny  that  Main  Street 
should  be  so  utterly  sordid  and  yet 
most  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
really  leading  our  nation  come  from 
it  and  not  from  Commonwealth  and 
Fifth  avenues!  But,  how  often  one 
hears  *'  That's  your  small  western 
cityl  " 

Well,  here  is  '*  The  Age  of  Inno- 
cence," and  one  is  inclined  to  lay  it 
down  and  say  '*  That's  your  New 
York !  "  Is  it  t  You  search  the  book 
in  vain  to  find  that  other  part  of  New 
York  in  the  seventies  with  the  groups 
of  people  who  gathered  around  John 
Hall,  Theodore  Cuyler,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Richard  S.  Storrs,  and  yet 
these  and  others  were  laying  the 
foundations  of  New  York's  religious 
life  and  magnificent  philanthropies, 
and  by  so  doing  were  shaping  the  city 
more  profoundly  than  were  those 
gilded,  vacuous  figures  who  moved 
around  Washington  Square  and 
"  kidded  '*  themselves  into  thinking 
that  they  were  the  New  York  that  is 
and  determined  the  social  and  moral 
standards  for  the  New  York  that  was 
to  be. 

Here  comes  another,  not  slandering 
a  town  or  a  metropolis  but  a  race,  and 
by  one  of  our  best  known  and  deserv- 
edly most  popular  novelists.  We  shall 
never  forget  our  thrill  of  real  joy 
when  "  Freckles  "  and  ''  The  Girl  of 
the  Limberlost  "  first  came  into  our 
hands.  They  were  redolent  of  the 
woods  we  knew  in  our  youth.  The 
tang  of  the  thick  bed  of  needles  cast 
by  pine,  spruce,  hemlock  and  balsam 
was  still  with  us — we  pray  God  it  may 
never  pass  away.  We  learned  to  love 
the  iJ€fn  and  the  name  of  Gene  Strat- 


ton  Porter.  And  for  the  sake  of  that 
touch  of  nature  that  makes  us  all  kin 
we  were  willing  to  forget  the  utteriy 
impossible  mature  wisdom  with  whieh 
she  endowed  her  striplings,  "  Her 
Father's  Daughter,"  a  mere  junior  in 
high  school,  talked  about  nature  or 
lectured  her  elders  with  an  erudition 
which  a  John  Burroughs  or  a  John 
Muir  might  have  envied.  We  are  not 
a  cook  nor  an  epicure  and  therefore 
cannot  pass  judgment  on  the  recipei 
of  this  marvelous  Minerva  of  sixteen 
— ^they  listen  good- and  we  hoi>e  ibey 
taste  good. 

But  thousands  of  people  will  neve" 
venture  on  her  new  foods  who  will 
feed  themselves  fat  on  her  race  prej- 
udices. Of  course  no  Japanese  boy 
ever  tampered  with  automobiles  or 
rolled  rocks  down  upon  the  highway 
to  rid  himself  of  his  American  com- 
petitor in  the  high  school.  Of  course 
no  one  has  discovered  the  Japanese 
banding  together  for  such  crimes,  or 
to  further  the  illicit  program  of  their 
race.  It  is  true  that  the  average 
American  finds  it  difficult  to  comp^e 
with  the  Jap  for  school  prizes,  just  as 
it  is  difficult  to  compete  with  him  in 
industry.  He  is  industrious,  thrifty, 
peaceable,  ambitious,  eager  to  learn, 
quick  in  his  imitations — as  a  Cali- 
fomia  business  man  said  to  us,  *'  The 
only  trouble  with  the  Jap  is,  he  is  too 
smart  for  us  Americans."  And  what 
is  the  remedy  and  what  is  the  defence 
of  the  superior  race  against  these  un- 
speakable vices  of  the  inferior  race! 
Why,  of  course — ^hate  him,  slander 
him,  accuse  him  of  sinister  and  crim- 
inal motives!  Thus,  his  thrift  be- 
comes avarice,  his  ambition  to  get  on 
becomes  a  public  menace  and  his 
natural  love  for  his  homeland  becomes 
treason,  and  productiveness  —  oar 
greatest  need — ^in  the  Japanese  be- 
comes a  crime.  Race  prejudice  is  one 
of  the  most  elemental  natural  passions 
and  it  sort  of  soothes  that  sort  of  itdi 
to  rub  it  with  the  Japanese.  If  it 
were  not  he  it  would  be  some  one  dse, 
for  we  simply  must  hate  and  suspect 
those  who  are  unlike  ns  t 
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Would  it  be  infra  dig  for  us  to 
remind  our  novelist  that  it  is  possible 
to  move  from  the  land  of  the  Limber- 
lost,  with  its  curly  beech  and  its  bird's 
eye  maple,  to  the  land  of  sunshine 
with  its  yucca  and  orange,  and  still 
remain  a  Christian,  believing  in  the 
(Jolden  Rule  and  the  true  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  practicing  that  love 
which  '*  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity  but  rejoiceth  in  the 
truth.  We  ourselves  happen  to  know 
not  a  few  in  California  who  have  re- 
fused to  be  poisoned  by  the  wild 
nightmares  of  a  Hearst  or  the  political 
ambitions  of  a  Phelan  and  have  bowed 
not  the  knee  to  this  god  of  commer- 
cialized race  hatred. 

Our  novelist  has  uttered  one  truth 
at  least,  which  we  all  might  well  learn, 
when  she  warns  us : 

**  The  trouble  with  you  is  that  you 
are  wasting  your  brains  on  speeding 
an  automobile,  on  dances,  and  all  sorts 
of  foolishness  that  is  not  doing  you 
any  good  in  any  particular  way.  You 
are  not  concentrating.  Oka  Sayye  is 
not  thinking  of  a  thing  except  the 
triumph  of  proving  to  California  that 


he  is  head  man  in  one  of  the  Los  An- 
geles high  schools." 

*  *  Well,  you  can  *t  beat  him  by  call- 
ing him  names.  There  is  only  one 
way  on  God's  footstool  that  you  can 
beat  him.  You  can't  beat  him  legis- 
lating against  him,  you  can't  beat  him 
boycotting  him.  He  is  as  sly  as  a  cat 
and  he  has  a  whole  bagful  of  tricks  of 
his  own.  And  he  has  proved  right 
here  in  Los  Angeles  that  he  has  got  a 
brain  that  is  hard  to  beat.  All  you 
can  do  to  be  a  man  commendable  to 
your  own  soul  is  to  take  his  subject 
and  put  your  brain  on  it  to  such  pur- 
pose that  you  cut  pigeon  wings 
around  him  .  .  .  But  you  have  to 
get  him  in  an  honorable  way  and  in  a 
way  that  is  open  to  him  as  it  is  to 
you." 

*'  If  we  are  going  to  combat  the 
yellow  peril  we  must  combine  against 
it.  We  have  got  to  curb  our  appetities 
and  train  our  brains  and  enlarge  our 
hearts  until  we  are  something  bigger 
and  finer  and  numerically  greater 
than  this  yellow  peril.  We  can't  take 
it  and  pick  it  up  and  push  it  into  the 
sea." 


TRINITY  SCHOOL,  ATHENS,  ALA. 

Mis9  Louise  H.  AUyru  Principal 


A  LITTLE  girl  in  a  Northern 
town,  too  small  even  to  pro- 
nounce her  g's,  was  singing 
with  great  gusto  as  she  ran  about  the 
house, 

"  Let  my  people  do!  " 

She  had  been  rocked  to  sleep  to  the 
tune  of  the  old  Negro  spirituals.  A 
few  years  later,  she  heard  them  sung 
by  the  original  Pisk  Jubilee  Singers 
in  one  of  their  tours,  and  her  soul  was 
thrilled  with  the  sweetness  and  pathos 
of  their  wonderful  harmonies.  Too 
young  to  understand  fully,  she  was 
nevertheless  strangely  impressed  with 
the  tremendous  possibilities  in  a  peo- 
ple who  could  sing  like  that.  Charmed 
by  the  soulful  intensity  of  their  sing- 
ing, she  then  and  there  resolved  to 
have  a  share  in  giving  the  Negro 
people  the  education  for  which  they 


were  asking  help.  Years  afterward, 
she  went  South  to  teach  in  an  A.  M.  A. 
school  where  her  impressions  deepened 
into  conviction  that  here  is  a  people 
who  will  contribute  to  civilization 
elements  which  no  other  race  can 
supply. 

Twelve  years  of  contact  with  pupils 
and  their  friends  have  not  dam- 
pened this  teacher's  enthusiasm  nor 
quenched  the  inspiration  gained  from 
those  melodies  in  her  childhood. 

"  Goin'  to  walk  humble  to  the  Lord." 
'*  Done  done  what  you  told  me  to  do." 
**  Gwine  to  hold  out  to  de  end." 
'*  Oh,  Mary  don't  you  weep,  don't  you 

mourn." 
'*  Every  time  I  feel  the  Spirit 
Moving  in  my  heart,  I  will  pray." 

Can  you  not  read  in  their  songs  the 
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basic  characteristics  of  the  Negro  per- 
sonality, humility,  obedience,  endur- 
ance, cheerfulness,  religious  faith  and 
trust! 

Of  the  fifty-four  graduates  of  our 
Trinity  School  in  the  twelve  years, 
only  three  or  four  have  failed  to  do 
well,  and  these  have  redeemed  them- 
selves in  later  years. 

Successful  teachers,  wives  in  model 
homes,  mothers  with  wisdom,  tact 
and  firmness,  college  students  winning 
honors,  soldiers  over  seas,  a  young 
man  in  the  ministry,  mothers'  helpers, 
domestic  servants,  seamstresses,  pri- 
vate secretaries,  clerks,  mechanics, 
home  economics,  every  one  is  making 
good.  A  hundred  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  of  twelve  years  making 
good;  doing  earnest,  honest  work 
needed  by  the  world;  with  not  a 
slacker,  not  a  parasite  of  society 
among  them;  leaders,  intellectual, 
mechanical,  moral.  Can  you  ask  more 
than  this? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  put  money  into 
Negro  education!  Oh,  give  us  time 
and  a  few  more  millions,  and  the 
Negro  will  assuredly  show  you  of  what 
he  is  capable.     But  the  way  is  long 

4.      ^ 


when  the  aid  which  they  need  is  so 
insufficient. 

Can  you  not  see  why  after  years  of 
freedom  and  education  multitudes  of 
the  race  are  so  largely  i>oor  and  illit- 
erate ?  Because  they  have  never  been 
really  free;  never  really  had  educa- 
tion— merely  a  few  lights  here  and 
there  among  twelve  million  people, 
candles  where  were  needed  arc-lights 
of  tremendous  power  to  penetrate  to 
the  dark  comers. 

Without  a  background  of  heredity, 
without  helpful  environment,  without 
encouragement  not  only,  but  actually 
held  back  and  discouraged,  what 
could  our  Caucasian  race  do  under 
like  conditions? 

Statistics  give  us  an  overwhelming 
percentage  of  illiteracy  of  the  so- 
called  superior  race,  especially  in  the 
sections  where  have  lived  the  large 
majority  of  our  colored  population. 

The  little  girl  who  years  ago  was 
thrilled  with  inspiration  at  the  voices 
calling  to  her  still  hears  with  the  same 
thrill  the  beautiful  voices  in  her  school 
room  day  by  day  full  of  faith  and 
hope  for  the  future.  May  the  good 
God  hasten  it. 


BALLARD  NORMAL  SCHCX)L,  MACON,  GA., 
AFTER  FOURTEEN  YEARS 

R.  H.  Von  Tobel.  Principal 


^^OR  the  past  fourteen  years,  it 
mU  has  been  the  writer's  privilege 
^^J  '  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  important  secondary  schools  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association, 
Ballard  Normal,  located  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  the  central  city  of  the  state. 
For  the  past  fifty-three  years,  the 
Association  has  been  w^orking  through 
this  institution  for  the  uplift  and  bet- 
terment of  the  colored  people  of  that 
city  and  surrounding  territory.  Bal- 
lard has  never  been  satisfied  to  de- 
velop merely  the  physical  and  mental 
capacities  of  hor  students,  but  su- 
preme emphasis  has  always  been 
placed  upon  those  moral  and  spiritual 
values  which  make  for  sound  Christian 
character. 


As  we  look  back  over  the  years, 
what  of  the  results?  The  colored  cit- 
izens of  Macon  will  hasten  to  tell  you 
that  the  greatest  single  power  for 
good  in  the  community  ha^  been  and 
still  is  Ballard  Normal  School.  They 
feel  that  no  other  agency  in  their 
lives  has  proven  such  a  mighty  factor 
in  the  development  of  a  well  rounded 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Undoubt- 
edly, one  of  Ballard's  most  important 
and  most  valuable  services  to  the  com- 
munity is  to  prepare  young  women 
for  the  teaching  profession,  and  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that  approximately 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  public  school 
teachers  of  the  city  are  graduates  of 
Ballard.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
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ties  are  also  Ballard  products.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  teachers  are  not 
only  doing  efficient  work  in  the  school 
room,  but  are  the  leaders  in  all  that 
is  good  and  wholesome  in  the  life  of 
their  respective  communities.  Of  the 
several  hundred  young  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  out  from  Bal- 
lard during  the  past  fourteen  years, 
the  vast  majority  have  **  made  good." 
As  has  been  said,  many  of  the  young 
women  after  graduating  from  Ballard 
accept  positions  as  teachers.  Many  of 
these  young  women  are  unable  to 
pursue  their  studies  farther,  and  in 
order  to  meet  this  difficulty  during 
their  last  two  years  in  our  school  we 
offer  them  a  special  normal  course 
which  includes  not  merely  theory  but 
also  observation  and  practice  teach- 
ing. Of  the  prominent  professional 
and  business  men  of  the  city,  many 
are  either  graduates  or  former  stu- 
dents of  Ballard.  Quite  a  number  of 
our  young  men  and  not  a  few  of  our 
young  women,  especially  in  these  later 
years,  find  it  i>06sible  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  in  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Ballard  is  credit- 
ably represented  in  Talladega  Col- 
lege each  year.  Our  graduates  also 
prepare  for  Atlanta,  Pisk,  Howard 
and  other  universities.  This  group 
after  completing  their  education  in- 


variably fill  positions  of  large  service 
to  their  race. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the 
Negro  is  but  little  over  half  a  century 
removed  from  slavery,  we  must  admit 
that  commendable  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  brief  span.  As  a  race, 
he  is  still  far  from  the  desired  goal, 
but  the  remarkable  achievements  of 
many  individuals  of  the  race  certainly 
indicate  the  tremendous  potentialities 
awaiting  developihent.  In  the  face  of 
seemingly  insurmountable  barriers,  he 
has  seized  every  opportunity  to  better 
his  condition  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
many  sections  of  the  South  even  the 
white  people  have  had  and  still  have 
very  limited  educational  advantages. 
In  such  communities,  certainly  not  at 
present,  nor  in  the  immediate  future, 
can  the  colored  people  look  to  the 
whites  for  very  much  assistance.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  American  Missionary 
Association  institutions  are  very  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  colored  people,  and 
that  year  by  year  they  are  contrib- 
uting more  liberally  to  their  support. 
The  American  Missionary  Association, 
under  God,  has  performed  a  service  of 
far  -reaching  results,  but  the  need  is 
still  tremendous,  and  will  be  for  many 
years  to  come. 


KUKLUXKLAN 


A  SOUTHERN  minister  was  re- 
cently requested  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Ku  KLmx  Klan  to  show 
his  appreciation  of  that  organization. 
His  reply  was  as  follows : 

**  Tour  order  with  its  name  and 
manifest  aim  is  but  a  challenge  to 
the  black  man  to  do  his  worst,  and  to 
the  North  of  ^ason  and  Dixon  line 
to  hate  us  instead  of  to  love  us. 

*'  This  challenge  to  the  Negro  to 
do  his  worst  is  realized  in  a  mys- 
terious but  effective  organization,  the 
*  Knights  of  the  Kerosene  Kan,' 
whose  members  avow  that  for  every 
Negro  terrorized  or  unjustly  put  to 


death  there  shall  be  a  demonstration 
in  fireworks  in  that  community.  So 
mysterious  are  the  workings  of  this 
invisible  body  that  no  member  of  it 
can  be  located,  and  yet  where  the  ter- 
rorizing has  been  carried  on  there 
have  simultaneously  occurred  mys- 
terious and  destructive  incendiary 
fires  that  have  demonstrated  how 
hate  is  met  with  hate." 

The  good  people  of  the  white  South 
may  well  rebuke  this  Ku  Klux  Klan 
which  is  challenging  the  Negro  to 
retaliate  and  render  evil  for  evil; 
and  the  rebuke  should  have  an  em- 
phasis stronger  than  now  appears. 


We  give  below  a  sominaiy  of  the  receipts  for  October,  also  a  statement 
showing  the  amount  available  for  regular  appropriations  and  the  amount 
designated  by  contributors  for  special  objects,  outside  of  the  regxdar  appro- 
priations. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  OCTOBER 


Churcbet 

Bunday 
Schools 

Womflo'f 
Societies 

y.  P.  S. 
C.E. 

Ac. 

TOTAT, 

IndiYid- 
uals 

TOTAL 

u..*. 

TOTAL 

loao 

1031 

10.426.00 
11.064.40 

328.09 
30187 

1357.03 
1.088.71 

58.00 
18.80 

'  'i'605.58 

12.670.02 
17.168.81 

4.877.23 
2.201.16 

17.047.25 
19.454.07 

6.772,77 
4^1.M 

S3.7HA 

Inc. 

638.40 

62.88 

4.605.58 

4.493.70 

'2.6i86,67 

2,407.72 

^Iw. 

768.32 

44.70 

2.43113 

SS41 

Available  for  Regular  Appropriations: 


Cburcbes 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

y.  p.  s. 

C.E. 

C.W.M. 
fto. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

Ucmcis. 

TOTAL 

1020 
1021 

10.311.00 
10.040.40 

204.74 
231.87 

1.700.56 
031.08 

43.00 
13.30 

'  '4.*6((i5i3 

12.268.30 
16,732.08 

2.745.00 
016.07 

15.013.30 
17.640.05 

6.772.77 
4341.64 

21.7%0? 
21.90OJS 

Inc. 

688.40 

27.13 

4.605.53 

4.463.78 

'i.'a2S.63 

2,635.75 

*  '2,*43i.i3 

20U2 

Dec 

777.58 

20.70 

►  V 

Designated  by  Contributors  for  Special  Objects : 


Churches 

Sunday 
Schools 

Women's 
Societies 

Y.  P.  S. 
C.E. 

C  W.  M. 

Ac. 

TOTAL 

Individ- 
uals 

TOTAL 

T   — ♦ 

'total 

1020 

116.00 
116.00 

124.26 
160.00 

147.47 
156.73 

16.00 

401.72 
481.73 

1.632.23 
1.374.10 

2.033.05 
1305.02 

2.033JI 

1021 

Inc. 

36.76 

0.26 

80.01 

Dec. 

15.00 

258.04 

228.03 

3SiM 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  FOR  OCTOBER 


RECEIPTS 


Available  for  Appropriations. 
Deaicnated  by  Contributors. 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS. 


1020 


21.786.07 
2.033.05 


23320.02 


1021 


21.000.60 
1305.02 


23,706.61 


Increase 


204.62 


22Sj03 


33.41 


FORM  OF  A  BBQUB8T 


«« 


I  giye  and  bequeath  the  sum  of dollars  to  The  American  Missionary  AasodatioB. 

incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.'*    The  will  should  be  attested  by 
three  witnesses. 

CONDITIONAL  GIFTS 

Anticipated  bequests  are  received  on  the  Conditional  Gift  plan ;  tfee  Association  a^recinff  to  pay 
an  annual  sum  in  semi-annual  payments  during  the  life  of  the  donor  or  other  designated  person.  For 
information,  write  The  American  Missionary  Association. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


The  outside  cover  picture  this  month  is  that  of  the  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
irst  Congregational  Church,  of  which  the  Moderator  of  the  National  Coun- 
1,  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  is  the  pastor.  It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Gothic 
rchitecture.  4-      «!•      + 

Baudette,  Minnesota,  has  recently  remodeled  its  parsonage  at  a  cost  of 
2,200.  The  new  rooms  add  much  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
aster's  family.  4-      +      * 

Sauk  Rapids,  Minnesota,  dedicated  its  new  house  of  worship  on  Sun- 
ay,  September  11,  having  besides  the  beautiful  auditorium  several  rooms 

>r  social  and  Sunday  School  needs. 

•i«      •!•      •{« 

Minnewashta,  Minnesota,  dedicated  its  new  church  on  September  4th. 
lie  building  was  planned  to  meet  community  needs  in  a  rural  parish,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose. 

4*      +      •!• 

Pastors  of  several  of  our  churches  are  rejoicing  in  parsonages  recently 
squired  for  their  comfort.  Prospect  Avenue  Church,  JKansas  City,  Mis- 
)tiri;  First  Church,  Lowell,  Massachusetts;  and  the  North  Deering,  Maine, 
linrch  are  in  the  list. 

•i*      4*      4* 

Lake  Worth,  Florida,  which  was  organized  as  a  Union  Church  in  1912, 

Eis  with  the  full  approval  of  the  State  Comity  Committee  become  a  Con- 

regational  Church.    It  has  just  made  extensive  changes  in  its  house  of  wor- 

lip,  making  it  one  of  the  best  buildings  in  that  growing  city. 

4*      4*      4* 

Mt.  Pleasant,  North  Carolina,  recently  dedicated  its  new  stone  church. 

•his  is  the  only  church  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  American  Missionary 

jnoeiation  to  have  a  structure  whose  walls  are  of  this  material.    Friends 

ave  stones  from  their  farms,  and  a  stone  mason  who  is  an  officer  in  the 

[lurch  directed  the  work  of  building. 

4*      4*      4* 

St.  Mark's  Church  (colored),  Boston,  has  secured  a  large  house,  the  first 
cor  of  which  becomes  its  auditorium.  The  rooms,  thrown  together,  pro- 
ide  seats  for  two  hundred  people.  The  basement  will  be  used  for  social 
urposes.  The  recent  migration  of  Negroes  from  the  South  has  made  Bos- 
m,  among  other  cities,  an  important  center  of  work  for  these  new  Pilgrims. 

4*      4*      4* 

Now  that  furnace  fires  are  being  started  for  the  season,  it  is  time  to 
)ok  out  for  your  insurance.  Remember  that  insurance  companies  tell  us 
iat  four  or  five  hundred  churches  bum  down  every  year.  These  fires  usually 
ccur  in  cold  weather.  The  loss  is  apt  to  be  complete.  To  guard  against 
ach  disasters  is  the  mark  of  wisdom.  It  is  poor  economy  to  insure  for  as 
ttle  as  possible.  Carry  policies  for  eighty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
uilding  and  in  the  best  companies.  It  will  help  you  to  sleep  better  nights 
ecause  of  the  increased  safety. 
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UIDDLBBORO.   MASSACHUSETTS.  CONGREGATIONAL  CHDRCB 

THE  CHURCH  BUILDING  AS  THE  EXPRESSION 
OF  IDEALS 

Bg  Ru.  'Charla  H.  Harrlien.  WaUm  Fidi  Stcrday.  Dtmtr.  CW. 

HE  erection  of  a  modem  church 
building  is  of  vital  eoncem  to 
the  religious  life  of  any 


niunity-  No  building  has  greater 
architectural  signifieanee  than  does 
iiip  olace  of  worship.  No  other 
represents  a  higher  social 
is,  therefore,  essential  that 
imonity  plan  wisely,  and 
,  its  ehnrches. 
otestant  denominations  are 
ig  to  realize  the  value  which 
h  building  has  for  the  suc- 
rward  program  of  our  re- 
ork.  Special  provision  is 
Je  by  all  of  the  larger  de- 
ns to  provide  suitable  plans 
rchos,  A  "  Manual  of 
'lans  "  has  been  published 
>me  Missions  Council  on  be- 
'enty-five  denominations, 
the  most  valuable  contribu- 
this  problem  are:  "The 
for  City  Church  Plants," 
<f  the  Intcrchurch  World 
t;  and  "  The  Maiden  Sur- 
olished  by  Doren  and  Com- 


pany. The  latter  is  a  survey  of  the 
churches  of  Maiden,  Massachuaetts, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Interehnreh 
standards.  The  highest  score  w*.s 
that  of  the  First  Baptist  Chardi. 
with  751  points,  about  three  quarten^ 
per  cent  efficient;  only  three  of  the 
churches  scored  more  than  five  hun- 
dred poiuts ;  the  other  foHrtecn 
showed  less  than  50  per  cent  efficient. 
Any  church  which  has  under  conad- 
eration  a  new  building,  or  the  re- 
modeling of  the  old  one,  would  do 
well  to  become  thoroughly  Bcqaainted 
with  these  hooka.  They  should  also 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  architect 
who  is  preparing  plans  for  a  churdi 
building. 

Every  field  has  its  own  individ- 
uality, and  therefore,  its  own  special 
needs.  In  order  to  build  to  meet 
these  needs,  due  consideration  must 
be  pven  to  each  particular  problem. 
Questions  of  location;  size  and  shape 
of  the  lots;  resources  of  the  com- 
muiuty  to  build  and  to  maintain  the 
work ;  special  needs  of  the  field ;  scope 
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of  the  work;  climatic  conditions; 
type  of  architecture  to  fit  in  best 
with  that  of  near-by  buildings; 
whether  the  church  is  in  a  city,  small 
town,  or  rural  community;  are  such 
as  can  only  be  understood  by  a  study 
of  each  field. 

But  apart  from  the  differences  that 
exist,  there  are  certain  fundamental 
features  which  should  govern  the  con- 
struction and  the  arrangement  of  all 
of  our  church  plants.  The  smaller 
churches  may  not  be  able  to  build 
quite  80  elaborately,  nor  so  exten- 
sively as  do  our  larger  ones.  But 
neither  the  size  nor  the  cost  of  the 
building  primarily  determines  the 
adequacy  or  the  beauty  of  the  build- 
ing. Some  of  our  smaller  and  inex- 
pensive churches  are  not  only  suited 
to  meet  the  needs  of  modem  church 
work;  they  are  also  beautiful.  Every 
church  ought  to  be  equipped  ade- 
quately for  a  complete  program;  it 
ought  also  to  be  beautiful.  And  in 
order  to  measure  up  to  these  re- 
quirements, we  need  constawtly  to 
bear  in  mind  the  relation  which 
necessarily  exists  between  our  re- 
ligious ideals  and  the  church  we 
build,  as  well  as  proper  estimation 
of  the  values  of  our  religious  pro- 
gram. 

The  portrayal  of  ideals  in  art  is 
of  primary  significance.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
art  registers  the  ideal.  We  plan  and 
we  build  after  the  fashion  of  our 
ideals.  What  we  build  portrays  the 
greatness  or  meagemess  of  the  ideal. 
Ruskin  wrote  the  story  of  Venice 
from  a  study  of  its  buildings.  Mor- 
gan says:  **  Architecture  is  the 
printing-press  of  all  ages,  and  gives 
the  history  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  it  was  erected.  The  history 
of  architecture  is  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization written  in  stone  in  a  lan- 
guage easily  learned,  and  which  can- 
not deceive.  Architecture  is  the  best 
interpreter  of  history,  for  it  always 
tells  the  truth.*' 

Our  papers  have  just  called  atten- 
tion to  the  dollar  sign  over  the  bridal 


entrance  to  St.  Thomas'  church  in 
New  York  City.  The  architect  comes 
forth  witt  an  explanation  as  to  why 
he  worked  it  into  the  design  over  the 
doorway.  One  side  of  that  doorway 
has  the  true-lovers'  knot;  the  other 
the  dollar  sign.  It  will  remain  there 
as  long  as  tihe  building  stands,  por- 
traying what  the  architect  felt  to  be 
a  significant  fact.  In  defence  of 
that  design,  he  says:  **  I  drew  that 
deijign  with  the  idea  in  mind  to  con- 
vey something  sj-rabolic  of  marriage, 
«nd  particularly  of  what  the  modem 
PMf til- A  venue  marriage  so  often  is. 
The  dollar-mark,  sjonbol  of  riches, 
tells  the  story  of  the  loveless  mar- 
riage for  money.  On  the  south,  the 
sunny,  happy  side  of  the  door,  is 
the  true-lovers'  knot,  symbol  of  real 
love  and  the  right  kind  of  marriage." 

The  same  architect  further  says: 
**  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  people 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  the 
artists  and  architects  conveyed  the 
meaning  of  their  texts  to  the  laymen 
through  various  symbolic  pictures. 
Today  they  do  the  same."  Every- 
where and  always  architecture  por- 
trays the  spirit  of  the  times.  Civ- 
ilization is  portrayed  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  buildings.  Today,  in  our 
bupiness  bloclis  and  in  our  apartment 
houses;  in  our  schools  and  in  our 
theatres;  in  our  pleasure  resorts  and 
in  our  factories;  in  our  lodges  and 
in  owT  temples,  are  the  ideals  that 
dominate  our  lives.  These  buildings 
express  not  only  design;  they  also 
register  our  moral  standards.  Even 
as  *  *  the  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God  "  so  do  the  creation  of  our 
artists  and  architects  declare  what 
we  in  very  fact  are.  We  build  our- 
selves into  our  creations,  and  to  one 
who  can  read  the  symbols  of  archi- 
tecture, as  could  Ruskin,  there  is 
written  the  weakness  and  the  strength 
of  our  civilization. 

In  the  field  of  religious  architec- 
ture, we  have  a  number  of  distinct 
types,  such  as  the  Gothic,  and  the 
Mission,  and  the  Colonial.  These  are 
quite  different  types,  and  yet  each 
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with  a  beauty  and  a  religious  signi- 
ficance of  its  own.  They  all  express 
religious  faith.  In  each  of  them  we 
have  splendid  examples  of  ecclesias- 
tical architecture. 

I  referred  to  the  building  as  the 
expression  of  a  religious  faith.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  cathedrals  of 
Europe.  They  are  veritable  fortresses 
proclaiming  strength,  power,  God. 
They  stand  as  the  answer  of  the 
church  to  the  temporal  fortresses  and 
castles  of  feudalism.  One  can  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  that 
hymn,  **  A  mighty  fortress  is  our 
God.'*  It  is  in  harmony  with  those 
cathedral  fortresses.  That  hymn 
sounds  strangely  out  of  place  in  a 
poorly  designed,  and  badly  kept 
house  of  worship;  it  is  in  wonderful 
harmony  with  the  majestic  cathedral, 
which  is  sacredly  kept,  and  is  the 
pride  of  the  whole  community. 

Or  again  there  are  the  Colonial 
Meeting  Houses !  They  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Gothic  cathedrals. 
And  yet,  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
idealism  they  represent.  They  are 
simple,  dignified,  meeting  places  for 
worship.  They  express  the  religious 
faith  of  the  Pilgrims.  We  do  not 
think  of  those  temples  as  fortresses. 
They  are  try^ting-places,  where  the 
faith  once  proclaimed  is  held  fast. 
There  are  other  hymns  which  are  es- 
pecially fitting,  and  which  we  have 
instinctively  appropriated  because  of 
their  fitness,  for  they  express  the 
same  religious  faith  as  do  the  places 
of  worship,  such  as: 

"  Faith  of  our  Fathers  living  still." 
and, 

"  Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past." 

The  people  worshipped  the  same 
God,  and  it  was  the  same  faith  as  of 
old,  different  in  form,  but  true  in 
substance.  The  Colonial  type  of 
architecture  may  be  somewhat  stem 
and  cold  in  form,  but  it  is  wonder- 
fully expressive  of  the  austere  faith 
from  which  grew  that  rigorous  life 
of  the  early  settlers.  In  those  Meet- 
ing Houses  developed  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  New  England.    In  them  was 


nurtured  the  conaeience  of  former 
days.  In  them  Congregationalism 
grew  strong.  In  them  centered  that 
religious  life  that  stabilized  all  their 
social  order. 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  our 
church  buildings  are  too  little  used. 
Perhaps  so!  But  there  is  one  fact 
we  oft-times  fail  to  appreciate,  and 
that  is,  the  significance  of  the  church 
structure  in  proclaiming  our  re- 
ligious ideals.  Every  building  pro- 
claims its  own  message.  The  diurch 
stands  for  the  religious  faith  of  the 
community.  If  the  building  is  in- 
ferior in  design;  or  if  it  shows  neg- 
lect, then  it  tells  of  a  religious  life 
that  is  dormant,  or  dead,  or  per- 
chance absent  on  a  vacation.  When 
the  building  is  architecturally  beau- 
tiful, and  is  well  cared  for,  both 
without  and  within,  eveiy-oiie  i»ho 
passes  by  or  through  its  jwrtak  is 
aware  of  a  religious  life  that  ii 
awake.  A  broken  window  or  a  Mg- 
lected  lawn  is  not  what  we  ezpeel  in 
the  home  in  which  we  take  ddii^ 
They' are  no  more  in  keeping  in  a 
place  built  for  the  worsbip  of  Qod. 
May  we  never  forget  that  our 
churches,  in  architecture  and  appear- 
ance, proclaim  without  fail  and  with- 
out ceasing  the  character  and  the  vi- 
tality of  our  religious  faith. 

The  other  feature  I  wish  to  men- 
tion is  that  of  the  arrangement  of 
our  buildings.  We  have  tiiree  com- 
monly accepted  divisions  of  our 
work  :  worship,  education,  and 
brotherhood.  And  in  designing  a 
church  building,  sometimes  one,  and 
sometimes  another  division  of  the 
work  is  favored.  Perhaps  in  the  case 
of  tlie  smaller  churches,  the  more 
usual  method  has  been  to  plan  a 
building  which  can  be  adapted  to 
many  uses,  in  the  hope  of  caring  for 
all  the  religious  and  social  needs. 
There  is  the  auditorium  in  which  the 
religious  services  are  to  be  held  on 
Sunday,  but  which  can  also  be  used 
by  large  community  gatherings. 
Then  there  is  provision  both  for  tii« 
Sunday    School    and    for   the    eom- 
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mimity  work.  The  audience  room 
osoally  has  folding  or  sliding  doors, 
connecting  different  parts  of  the 
boilding,  and  permitting  an  enlai^ied 
seating  capacity. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  any 
church  faces  is  that  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  plant.  Some  of  the  most 
specious  arguments  may  have  little 
real  value  in  determining  the  relative 
importance  of  the  work.  I  have  been 
told  of  a  survey  of  the  rural  churches 


the  place  is  used  for  the  usual  serv- 
ices of  worship.  Which  is  the  more 
important  fact  to  bear  in  mind,  the 
time  it  is  used  for  worship,  or  the 
special  occafdonst  A  significant  fact 
in  this  whole  question  is,  that  in  ' 
planning  for  the  maximum  audience, 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  place 
for  worship  is  likely  to  be  sacrificed. 
Can  we  afford  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice ! 
Again,  in  the  matter  of  arranging 
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in  one  of  the  eastern  states,  which 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  cook  stove 
was  the  most  used  feature  of  the 
churches  in  that  section.  Does  it  fol- 
low that  the  cook  stove  is  a  matter  of 
&^  ecHisideration  in  the  planning  of 
a  ebnrchf  An  expansible  seating  ar- 
rangement, suitable  for  taking  care 
of  the  maximum  audience,  which  at- 
tends the  Christmas  and  Easter  serv- 
ices, or  special  union  meetings,  is  oft- 
times  considered  to  be  of  primary 
significance.  This  feature  seems  to 
be  of  considerable  talking  value  when 
the  plans  are  being  discussed.  Such 
occasions  represent  from  two  to  four 
percent  or  at  most  six  percent  of  the 
serrices  held.  The  rest  of  the  year, 
or  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  time. 


to  do  community  work,  what  is  to 
determine  our  choice  of  planst  First 
of  all  arises  the  question  of  maintain- 
ing  the  work.  Where  the  program 
is  of  any  considerable  extent,  addi- 
tional janitor  service,  heating,  light- 
ing, and  superintendence,  must  be 
reckoned  into  account.  This  means 
large  expense.  If  the  minister  is  ex- 
pected to  do  everything  tiiere  is 
grave  danger  of  his  becoming  a  util- 
ity man,  which  means  serious  loss  to 
the  pulpit  and  educational  work.  The 
church  which  can  ^ord  to  maintain 
a  very  extended  program,  or  the  min- 
ister who  can  do  many  things  without 
sacrificing  his  real  mission  as  religi- 
ous leader  and  teacher,  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule. 
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And  in  this  connection  there  is  an- 
other factor  to  consider,  namely,  the 
tendency  in  some  localities  to  build 
community  halls.  This  applies  per- 
haps more  particularly  to  the  smaller 
cities  and  rural  fields.  Some  of  our 
leading  men  in  rural  work  are  draw- 
ing attention  to  this  fact,  and  ques- 
tioning whether  or  not  we  can  do  our 
work  best  for  the  community  at 
large  through  our  own  organization 
and  equipment,  or  through  these 
community  organizations  and  com- 
munity buildings.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  such  work  that  can  cer- 
tainly be  done  best  within  and  by 
the  church  organizations ;  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  people  of 
many  religious  beliefs  and  of  no  be- 
lief at  all  in  these  communities,  the 
question  arises  as  to  how  extensively 
that  work  can  be  wisely  provided  for. 
Some  churches  are  able  to  carry  on  a 
very  complete  program,  supporting 
for  such  work  an  educational  expert, 
an  extension  man  and  a  gymnasium 
instructor,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
pastor.  But  this  seems  to  be  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
sure  to  arise  in  connection  with  the 
choice  of  plans,  I  suggest  that  we 
consider  first  of  all  the  relative  val- 
ues of  our  work.  Then  in  the  evalu- 
ation of  our  work,  plan  our  program, 
and  provide  for  that  program  as  ade- 
quately as  possible  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  plants. 

The  evaluation  of  our  work  can 
best  be  understood  by  a  study  of  the 
message  and  the  method  of  Jesus. 
And  in  this  study  we  will  find  that 
the  task  to  which  He  set  himself  was 
that  of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  It  is  the  task  that  has  con- 
fronted the  Christian  church  of 
every  age.  It  confronts  the  Chris- 
tian church  of  today.  Social  con- 
ditions have  changed,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  change.  We 
have  not  reached  the  limit  of  human 
ingenuity  in  matters  of  government, 
and  education,  and  social  conditions. 
But  in  spite  of  all  changes,  the  chal- 


lenge of  the  Nazarene  to  establish  the 
Kingdom  of  God  remains. 

How  did  Jesus  approach  this  prob- 
lem? We  read  that  He  came  teach- 
ing in  the  synagogues,  and  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
healing  all  manner  of  diseases  and 
all  manner  of  sickness  among  the 
people.  As  His  custom  was,  He  was 
in  the  place  of  worship  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.  Worshiping,  teaching, 
healing!  How  similar  to  the  pro 
gram  of  the  chmrch  to-day:  worship, 
education,  service!  These  are  parts 
of  a  method;  they  cannot  be  separa- 
ted from  each  other  without  injury 
to  the  whole  work.  They  register  a 
sequence  of  spiritual  values.  They 
reveal  the  method  of  His  ministr^^ 
And  this  method  is  the  order  of  wise 
and  scientific  leadership.  It  is  the 
order  of  growth  and  education.  It 
is  the  arrangement  of  life,  of  *'  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  then  the 
full  com  in  the  ear.*'  That  order 
does  not  change.  We  face  the  same 
task  that  Jesus  faced ;  can  we  do  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  His  method  for 
the  realization  of  that  goal,  or  stand- 
ard? 

What  would  be  the  result  if  in  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  our 
church  buildings  we  kept  constantly 
in  mind  the  message  of  Jesus,  and 
planned  our  program  after  the 
method  that  He  used?  Would  not 
our  church  buildings  be  designed 
architecturally  and  so  planned  as  to 
emphasize  the  significance  of  the 
building  as  the  place  where  religious 
life  is  proclaimed  and  practiced? 
There  would  be,  first  of  all,  the  place 
for  worship,  built  not  for  the  excep- 
tional service,  but  for  the  regular 
Sabbath  worship.  Second,  there 
would  be  provision  for  the  religious 
educational  work.  (This  should  never 
be  in  the  basement  if  possible  to 
avoid  it.)  And  third,  there  would  be 
accommodation  for  the  social  serv- 
ice work,  a  work  as  extensive  as  the 
church  can  adequately  maintain. 
Such  a  building  or  buildings  would 
not  be  places  suitable  for  many  uses, 
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although  they  would  be  designed  and 
equipped  for  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  church;  they  would  be  sanctua- 
ries consecrated  to  the  high  task  of 
proclaiming  the  Christian  standards 
for  lifa 

In  planning  our  churches  thus,  we 
will  provide  for  the  threefold  char- 
acter of  our  program.  But  in  the 
order  and  arrangement,  we  will  find 
that  there  are  certain  features  of 
that  program  that  can  be  combined  to 
better  advantage  than  can  others.  For 
instance,  it  is  possible  to  combine  wor- 
ship and  education ;  it  is  also  possible 
to  combine  educational  and  commu- 
nity work.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  com- 
bine the  worship  with  the  commu- 
nity feature  of  the  program.  If  it  is 
advisable  to  plan  for  the  exceptional 
service,  when  a  large  seating  capac- 
ity is  needed,  we  can  do  so  by  wide 
side  aisles,  a  well  arranged  foyer, 
and  a  few  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the 
auditorium  with  folding  or  sliding 
doors.  This  arrangement  can  be 
made  without  sacrificing  the  beauty 
of  the  place  that  has  been  set  apart 
for  worship.  The  church  should 
stand  forever  as  a  sanctuary  demand- 
ing of  the  minister  the  best  spiritual 
leadership  that  he  is  capable  of  ren- 
dering; and  of  the  people,  worship 
and  service. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  minister 
and  the  people  to  meet  on  a  Sunday 
in  a  building  which  demands  such 
high-minded  service  from  both  pas- 
tor and  people.  This  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  values  that  Jesus  at- 
tached to  the  work  He  inaugurated. 
Let  that  order  of  values  be  ignored, 
or  lost  to  sight,  and  our  work  lacks 


that  basic  order  which  means  that 
we  are  not  building,  merely  carry- 
ing on  piece-meal  activities.  With- 
out such  a  working  basis  we  will 
surely  ultimately  fail.  The  method 
of  Jesus  is  the  method  and  the  order 
of  life.  First,  there  is  the  teach- 
er and  the  preacher,  who  give  the  in- 
spiration and  the  instruction;  then 
there  follows  the  translation  of  those 
ideals  into  character.  The  essential 
factor — ^the  dynamic  which  ultimate- 
ly assures  the  realization  of  our  task 
— is  the  prophet,  the  teacher  who  has 
a  vision  of  our  social  order  Chris- 
tianized. It  is  incumbent  upon  us 
therefore  to  provide  buildings  for 
this  order  of  work.  Both  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  order  of  arrangement 
of  our  churches,  can  do  much  to  keep 
us  awake  to  this  task. 

In  the  formulation  of  our  plans  for 
church  buildings,  we  have  consider- 
able latitude,  both  with  respect  to 
the  type  of  architecture,  as  well  as 
the  order  of  arrangement.  But  in 
all  of  our  planning  let  us  remember 
two  things:  first  the  relation  which 
necessarily  exists  between  the  reli- 
gious faith  and  the  temple  we  build; 
second,  that  there  is  a  sequence  of 
relierious  and  spiritual  values  in  our 
work.  With  these  two  facts  in  mind 
let  us  build  our  churches.  Let  us 
build  them  as  beautiful  as  the  Chris- 
tian faith  itself  is.  Let  us  build  them 
for  worship,  and  keep  them  sacred 
to  that  high  service.  Let  us  build 
them  for  religious  education  which 
teaches  the  fundamental  moral  prin- 
ciples of  our  faith.  Let  us  build  them 
for  that  service  which  will  give  evi- 
dence of  the  faith  that  we  profess. 
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NEARLY  a  hundred  of  our  Con- 
gregational churches  worship 
in  the  Swedish  language,  and 
four  of  these  are  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  One  of  these  is  in  Aber- 
ieen,  a  busy  little  city  of  eighteen 
thousand  people  situated  on  Grays 
Harbor,  a  bay  that  sets  in  from  the 


ocean  about  midway  down  the  coast 
line  of  the  state.  They  are  about 
thirty  miles  cast  of  the  roar  of  the 
Pacific  breakers.  Lumbering,  fish- 
ing and  farming  keep  the  people 
busy. 

One-ninth  of  the  people  are  Scan- 
dinavians,   a    section    of    Northern 
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Europe  transferred  to  our  far  west- 
ern coast.  They  bring  the  enterprise, 
fmgality  and  reli^oos  earnestness 
of  the  northern  country  to  this  new 
world,  and  they  are  a  valuable  asset 
in  our  national  life.  They  Ameri- 
canize rapidly.  The  second  genera- 
tion make  sturdy  and  keen-minded 
citizens  who  grow  up  with  American 
ideals  and  use  En(;lish  as  their  mother 
tongue.  They  love  this  land  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity,  and  they  eon- 
tribute  much  to  its  prosperity. 

More  than  twenty-flve  years  ago  a 
little  Swedish  Church  was  organized 
among  these  Pilgrims  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  They 
called  it  then  the  Swedish 
Evangelical  Mission 
Church,  The  numbers 
fluctuated  because  mem- 
bers came  and  went  ac- 
cording to  change.i  in  the 
labor  market.  But  the 
church  held  its  own  and 
grew  in  numbers  and  use- 
fulness. The  devout  and 
earnest  people  delighted 
to  come  together  to  sing 
the  songs  of  faith  and  to 
hear  the  me&iage  of  truth. 
"We  helped  them  to  build 
a  modest  house  of  wor- 
ship in  1899  which  served 
their  need  for  a  good 
many  years. 

But  that  first  sanctuary 


was  outgrown,  and  the 
equipment  for  work  among 
their  countrymen  was  in- 
adequate. Again  they 
girded  themselves  to  the 
task  of  building  a  tempk 
of  worship,  and  again  thej- 
appealed  to  the  "  Society 
of  the  Helping  Hand  "  W 
assist  them  in  what  they 
felt  was  a  tremendous  ven- 
ture. Their  request  re- 
ceived sympathetic  atten- 
tion. Slowly  rose  the  walk 
of  the  new  edifice  in  the 
•■  heart  of  the  little  eity, 
where  it  would  be  easily 
accessible  for  the  people.  Built  of  r«- 
inforced  concrete,  with  Norman  tow- 
ers and  attractive  windows,  contain- 
ing a  group  of  rooms  needed  for  the 
work  among  old  and  young,  it  gives  ft 
fine  equipment  for  the  important  serv- 
ice the  church  is  to  render  to  the  com- 
munity. 

They  call  it  now  the  Swodirii 
Tabernacle  of  Aberdeen.  Four  hun- 
dred people  can  assemble  in  the  place 
of  worship. 

The  pastor  of  this  church  is  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Huleen,  formerly  pastor  of 
our  Swedish  Church  in  Everett. 
Washington. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  II 

EDUCATION  SOCIETY 


The  Mission  Band  reached  a  small  group  of  children  in  a  church.  The 
Missionary  Education  Movement  seeks  to  reach  every  child  in  every  Bible 
School  with  definite  instruction  in  missions. 

4*      4*       4* 

Occasional  colleges  all  over  the  country  are  reporting  unprecedented 
numbers  of  candidates  for  ministerial  and  missionary  service.  Many  others 
have  reported  the  number  of  ministerial  candidates  is  on  the  increase. 

4*       4*       4* 

The  number  of  well  equipped  departments  of  Biblical  Literature  and 

of  Religious  Education  in  colleges  is  steadily  increasing,  the  total  number 

now  being  over  three  hundred. 

4*      4*      4* 


ti 


The  Claims  of  the  Ministry  and  Its  Opportunities  in  These  Days  " 
was  the  theme  suggested  to  each  alumnus  of  Oberlin  now  in  the  ministry  in 
Ohio  for  a  sermon  on  October  9th,  this  being  the  date  of  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  turning  of  President  Finney  from  the  law  to  the  ministry. 

4*       4*       4* 

The  Pairmount  College  Bulletin  for  September  gives  a  list  of  thirty- 
two  graduates  who,  in  its  twenty-six  years  as  a  college,  have  entered  Chris- 
tian service,  either  as  pastors,  teachers  in  mission  schools  in  the  West,  for- 
eign missionaries,  or  secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

4*       4*       4* 

Franklin  Academy  is  in  need  of  a  fund  of  $300,000  to  continue  its 
work.  President  G.  W.  Mitchell  is  engaged  in  raising  this  amount,  while 
Rev.  Ludwig  Thomsen  has  charge  of  the  school.  The  farmers  of  the  state 
are  feeling  the  effect  of  a  small  com  crop,  which  makes  the  attendance  at 
the  academy  smaller  than  last  year. 

4*      4*      4* 

President* Brownell  writes  of  Northland  College:  **  We  have  experi- 
enced our  usual  steady  development  with  the  opening  of  the  school  this  fall. 
We  have  our  largest  enrollment  at  the  outset  of  the  year,  and  the  students 
have  paid  more  actual  money  this  year  than  before  in  the  history  of  the 

school'' 

*  *      * 

Last  year  fifty  students  at  Billings  Polytechnic  Institute  reported  no 
church  afiiliations.     This  year  the  same  fifty  have  become  members  of  the 

Polytechnic  Church. 

*  *      * 

A  new  student  at  Billings  has  definitely  committed  himself  to  the  min- 
iatry.  Living  ninety  miles  from  the  railroad  this  **  likely  looking  young 
man  *'  was  brought  to  the  school  by  Superintendent  Johnson  in  the  Congre- 
gational Service  Car.  He  had  had  no  church  privileges  and  had  heard  only 
three  lermoiui  in  Us  life. 
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MISSIONARY  EDUCATION  PLANS  FOR  1922 


^j^ROii  the  correspondence  com- 
4lj  i^S  to  the  office  of  the  Mis- 
4^r^'  sionary  Education  Depart- 
ment one  is  able  to  gather  something 
of  the  impression  which  the  Chart 
Plan  for  Sunday  School  has  made 
and  the  effect  of  its  work.  Here  are 
just  a  few  snapshots  from  these  let- 
ters: 


<( 


We  have  put  on  every  program 
as  sent.  We  have  a  small  school  but 
our  offerings  have  run  up  from  five 
cents  to  twenty-two  cents  per  mem- 
ber. At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  school  agreed  to  try  to  raise  forty 
dollars  for  missions.  That  seemed  a 
large  sum  to  many,  but  we  shall  have 
one  hundred  dollars  by  the  end  of 
the  year."  (First  Congregational, 
Houston,  Texas.) 

Hanover,  Connecticut,  contributes 
this  testimony:  '*  Please  send  us 
some  more  of  the  gummed  strips  and 
gold  seals.  Last  year  we  gave  twen- 
ty-five dollars.  At  present  we  have 
more  than  doubled  that,  with  two 
months  to  go.  Think  we  shall  have 
at  least  eighty  dollars  by  the  end  of 
the  year." 

First  Congregational,  P  o  n  t  i  a  c , 


Michigan,  has  used  the  p^^^^^^ 
during  the  year  with  x>articipati(m 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  finds 
them  **  excellent."  The  school  sho^ 
a  lively  interest  in  missioiis  and  at 
least  four  classes  are  planning  to  tab 
out  scholarships  for  pupils  in  mis- 
sions schools  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  Birchdale,  Minnesota,  oomes 
this:  **  Chart  plan  in  use  since  last 
March,  attendance  and  interest  doa- 
bled,  thirty-five  dollars  raised  for 
missions  where  the  school  never  gave 
any  before." 

Green  Mountain »  Iowa,  says. 
'  *  With  Texas,  we  had  thought  of 
thirty  or  forty  dollars  for  missions 
for  the  year's  goal,  but  we  have  had 
an  average  of  seven  dollars  a  Sundav 
since  we  took  up  the  chart  in 
March." 

Huntley,  Illinois,  sends  for  more 
strips  to  record  giving  and  says: 
*'  The  first  eight  months  we  con- 
tributed one  hundred  and  one  dol- 
lars. The  next  four  will  be  equally 
good." 

And  so  they  go.  These  are  just  a 
few  picked  out  of  one  week's  corre 
spondence. 


How  To  Use  the  Chart  Next  Year 


We  shall  use  the  same  chart  in 
1922.  There  are  a  number  of  schools 
that  have  not  used  it  yet  and  we  want 
to  give  them  a  chance.  The  pro- 
grams that  are  to  be  sent  out  each 
month  will  be  new  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  get  them  out  in  time 
so  that  they  may  be  sent  to  schools 
early  arid  give  plenty  of  time  for 
preparation. 

Schools  that  have  used  this  chart 
in  1921  may  follow  one  or  the  other 
of  two  plans: 


(a)  Send  for  a  new  chart  ana  usp 
it  the  same  as  last  year. 

(b)  Keep  the  same  chart  and  use 
the  1922  seals  and  strips  whi<A  will 
be  of  a  different  pattern  or  color 
These  may  be  attached  to  the  chart 
over  those  of  last  year  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  record  compara- 
tive with  the  achievements  of  1921. 
We  recommend  this  plan  as  likely  to 
be  of  the  greater  interest  to  the 
school. 


Mission  Study  Class  Enrollments 


Another  plan  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Missionary  Education 
Department  for  the  assistance  of 
leaders  of  Mission  Study  Classes. 
We  do  not  claim  originality  for  it  as 


the  plan  has  been  successfully  used 
by  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Ed- 
ucation  Department    for   several 
years. 
An  enrollment  card  has  been  pre- 
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ared  and  distributed  widely 
kiixmghout  the  churches.  This  card 
ives  opportunity  for  the  enrollment 
f  the  class  with  information  as  to  its 
.atrctre,  size,  auspices  under  'v^hich  it 
$  conducted,  and  particularly  the 
abject  or  textbook  to  be  studied. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  card  the  Mis- 
ionary  Education  Department  sends 
o  tlie  class  leader  a  package  of  liter- 
ture,  issued  by  our  various  Boards, 
rom  which  illustrative  material  may 
>e  secured,  drawn  from  our  own  Con- 
^egational  fields  of  work. 

Accompanying  the  printed  matter 
ire  sheets  giving  references  to  other 
nateidal  related  to  the  subject  of 
(tudy  and  suggestions  as  to  the  use 
>{  that  included  in  the  package. 
Bach  book  is  taken  chapter  by  chap- 
;er  or  topic  by  topic  and  the  various 
leaflets  are  listed  under  each  head. 


These  cards  may  be  secured  from 
the  District  Secretaries  of  the  Edu- 
cational Society,  the  Mission  Boards, 
or  the  Missionary  Education  Depart- 
ment. Leaders  are  requested  to  fill 
out  a  separate  card  for  each  class  or 
group. 

Experience  with  a  number  of  cards 
already  received  prompts  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  also:  Please  be  sure 
to  name  the  subject  or  textbook.  The 
statement  that  the  group  is  to 
study  **  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions "  sets  rather  a  large  order.  The 
packages  are  made  up  with  reference 
to  particular  texts  or  topics.  Please 
give  name  and  address  of  leader 
plainly. 

If  you  have  no  class  but  would  like 
one,  write  us  about  it.  We  will  try 
to  help  you  with  sup^gestions  of 
methods  of  organization  or  work. 


The  Church  School  of  Missions 


Experience  has  indicated  that  the 
Church  School  of  Missions  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  reaching 
large  numbers  of  persons  in  the 
church  with  the  missionary  appeal, 
and  particularly  the  men.  The  plan 
is  steadily  growing,  more  and  more 
churches  taWng  it  up  each  year. 

A  number  of  churches  are  this 
year  making  the  subject  of  study  our 
general  denominational  enterprise, 
using  the  Survey  as  a  general  out- 
line. 

Such  groups  are  invited  to  enroll 
with  the  Department  of  Missionary 
Education.  Secure  one  of  the  Mis- 
sion Study  Class  Enrollment  Cards 
described    in    the    foregoing    para- 


graph, or  send  information  regard- 
ing the  following  items  in  a  letter: 
Place,  State,  Church,  Subject  of 
Study,  Date  when  study  begins.  Ap- 
proximate number  in  class.  Age 
(children,  boys  and  girls,  young  peo- 
ple, or  adults)  and  whether  the 
course  is  one  of  intensive  study  or 
program  meetings. 

Give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
class  leader  and  send  to  the  Mission- 
ary Education  Department,  14  Bea- 
con Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  you  will  receive  a  package  of  lit- 
erature giving  information  about  the 
work  of  the  various  Boards  that  will 
supplement  the  information  given  by 
the  Survey  itself. 


How  One  Church  Promotes   Its  School 


California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
seemed  to  carry  off  the  palm  for  suc- 
cessful Schools  of  Missions.  If  the 
way  in  which  the  First  Church  of 
Los  Angeles  promotes  its  school  is 
any  fair  sample,  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised.  A  month  before  the 
school  opened  the  weekly  Bulletin  be- 


gan carrying  notices  of  it.  The  first 
notices  were  more  general,  each  one 
pointing  to  the  next,  arousing  inter- 
est and  becoming  more  definite  as 
time  went  on.  On  the  Sunday  before 
the  school  opened,  the  front  page  of 
the  Bulletin  bore  the  following  dis- 
play: 


The  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL    EXTENSION    SOCIETY 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  Rev.  Augustus  C.  Haeke  to  the  superintendency 
of  our  North  Dakota  work,  succeeding  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Stickney,  who,  on  Octo- 
ber 1st,  became  associate  superintendent.  Mr.  Hacke  will  mske  his  headquar- 
ters in  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  and  jointly  with  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
care  for  the  united  interests  of  our  Church  Extension  Boards.  The  splendid  in- 
troduction of  Mr.  Hacke,  in  the  North  Dakota  Edition  of  The  American  Mis- 
sionary for  October,  sets  forth  his  strong  qualities  for  service,  and  we  look 
forward  confidently  to  the  strong  administration  that  we  know  will  result  from 

this  appointment. 

4*       4*       4* 

We  are  also  glad  to  welcome  to  our  force  of  field  workers  Rev.  H.  S.  Barn- 
well, who  will  serve  jointly  with  The  American  Missionary  Association  in  the 
states  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  Rev.  George  J. 
Thomas,  who  will  care  for  our  work  in  a  similar  way  in  the  states  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  These  brethren 
have  been  very  effective  workers  in  connection  with  pastoral  and  religious  ed- 
ucational work,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  them  to  our  fellowship  and 

service. 

4*       4*       4* 

Another  recent  appointment  is  that  of  Rev.  (Jeorge  Williams  who  has 

been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  for  South  Dakota,  succeeding  Rev. 

D.  J.  Perrin.    Mr.  Williams  has  not  only  been  a  successful  pastor  but  his  work 

with  young  people  and  in  connection  with  Sunday  School  interests  generally 

has  been  of  a  very  effective  character.    He  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 

work  in  South  Dakota  and  to  our  fellowship  and  service  at  large. 

4*       4*       4* 

Rev.  W.  H.  Thrall,  D.D.,  of  North  Dakota,  who  recently  laid  down  the 
responsibilities  of  the  superintendency  and  who  is  now  associate  superin- 
tendent, continues,  however,  to  be  as  busy  as  ever.  His  last  month's  report 
states  he  attended  three  local  associations,  visited  six  Sunday  Schools,  con- 
ducted six  group  meetings  and  traveled  over  2,500  miles. 

4*       4*       4* 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  work  of  Rev.  W.  A.  Roberts  in  Lawton, 

Oklahoma,  is  a  Mexican  mission.    The  meetings  are  held  on  Sunday  aitemoons 

in  the  rear  part  of  an  old  rickety  building  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  have 

fixed  up  for  the  purpose.    Here  a  goodly  number  of  Mexican  boys  and  girb 

with  their  mothers,  and  sometimes  the  men  of  the  community,  gather  for  the 

study  of  the  Sunday  School  lesson.    The  city  officials  expressed  a  desire  that 

religious  work  of  some  sort  be  done  among  the  Mexicans,  which  resulted  in  this 

new  form  of  service. 

+      +      + 

Superintendent  Lewis  H.  Keller  of  the  Southeast  District  writes  that  the 
work  of  one  month  gave  special  opportunity  for  careful  study  along  Sunday 
School  Extension  lines  in  one  section  of  his  large  district.  In  the  rural  regions 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  the  mountain  regions  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
he  discovered  multitudes  of  children  and  young  people  of  the  best  American 
ancestry.  For  these  people  he  is  planning  development  in  rural  churches  along 
the  strongest  lines  possible. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL   EXTENSION  SOCIETY 

JUST  GOING  TO  THEM 

By  Rtt.  John  G.  Dlckes.  Dlcifnion.  N.  D. 


^||-*  OW  the  loneliness  and  heart 
MM  hunger  of  people  are  met 
JS^\-  of  ten-times  by  the  Sunday 
School  missionary  was  emphasized  in 
my  hearing  recently  by  a  lady,  a  resi- 
dent of  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
Reared  in  a  Mississippi  Valley  state, 
she  had  as  a  young  woman  moved  to 
a  small  town  in  North  Dakota,  where 
under  conditions  due  to  a  heavy  for- 
eign population  only  a  small  work 
could  be  done  by  any  Protestant  de- 
nomination.   The  untrained  preacher 


She  then  moved  to  the  edge  of 
Montana,  in  new  territory  where  the 
immigrant  cars  were  still  makii^  up 
the  larger  part  of  the  average  freight 
train  on  the  new  road.  Announce- 
ment went  out  that  a  certain  Sunday 
School  missionary  would  preach  in 
the  little  schoolhouse  on  Sunday.  She 
went,  expecting  to  hear  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  crude,  illogical,  though 
fervent  sermons  that  had  greeted  her 
before.  What  a  balm  to  the  soul  was 
found  in  that  first  logical  and  warm- 
hearted sermon  heard  in  years  was 


*  BOX  CAR  HOME  IN  MONTANA 


who  came  at  intervals  was  so  grotes- 
que in  his  religious  ideas  and  so  utter- 
ly without  education  that-she  received 
no  help.  Then  the  homesteading 
"  fever  "  took  hold  of  her  and  she 
took  a  claim  in  what  again  proved  to 
be  a  community  of  foreign- speaking 
folks.  Here  for  eighteen  months  she 
lived,  or  existed,  sick  at  hoart  and 
hungrier  than  ever  for  church  and 
Bible  School,  but  with  none  within 
reach  and  no  call  for  it  among  the 
neighbors,  who  had  their  own  services, 
strange  in  manner  and  in  speech  to 
her.  But  she  "  stuck  it  out  "  until 
final  proof  was  made  and  the  land 
hers. 


eloquently  expressed  in  her  eyes  and 
voice  as  she  told  me  of  it.  And  as 
through  the  years  the  work  begun 
that  day  has  grown  and  blessed  that 
growing  community,  now  a  well-or- 
dered eoimty  seat  town,  how  earnestly 
have  she  and  her  family  labored  and 
prayed  and  rejoiced!  With  church 
buUding  and  parsonage,  resident  pas- 
tor, and  a  wide  reach  throughout  the 
surrounding  country,  they  bless  the 
very  name  of  the  Congregational  Sun- 
day School  Extension  Society  which 
came  to  bring  the  fellowship  of  God 
and  Christian  people. 

And  what  was  true  then  is  still  true 
over  great  stretches  of  open  country 
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out  of  reach  from  the  local  churches. 
Thousands  of  families  cannot  go  to 
Sunday  School  because  there  is  none. 
We  say,  why  not  start  them?  Con- 
sider the  wide  stretches  between 
neighbors,  widely  differing  ideas  and 
ideals,  neighborhood  differences  oVer 
local  questions,  lack  of  trained  leader- 
ship among  them,  often-times  short- 

4.      4. 


ness  of  means  to  buy  really  helpful 
materials,  cold  winters  and  all  too 
busy  summers  and  the  coldness  toward 
religion  of  most  of  them.  It  is  part  of 
our  Great  Commission  to  go  to  them. 
And  many  lonely  lives  will  smile 
again  and  little  children  learn  to 
place  their  hands  in  that  of  the 
Father. 


A  MEMORIAL 


JN  the  realm  of  the  Christian  life, 
helpfulness  counts  for  more 
than  power.  The  human  touch 
is  the  great  element  in  God's  world. 
Very  beautiful  therefore  was  the  mes- 
sage that  reached  the  Congregational 
Sunday  School  Extension  Society 
during  the  closing  days  of  September. 
It  came  in  a  letter  from  Ohio  which 
I'oad : 

*'  Enclosed    find    one    dollar    and 
fifty-six  cents,  the  contents  of  a  boy's 

?enny  bank.  The  boy,  Allen  B. 
bung,  four  years  old,  was  acciden- 
tally killed  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1921,  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Leramon  Young,  wishes  the 
money  in  his  bank  sent  to  the  Sunday 
School  Extension  Society." 

Such  a  message  coming  from  the 
grandfather    of    the    lad,    the    Rev. 


Charles  H.  Lemmon,  of  New  London, 
Ohio,  brought  a  touch  and  a  gift, 
wliicli  could  not  be  passed  by  with 
only  a  simple  acknowledgment.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  make  a  me* 
morial,  and  the  money  will  be  used  to 
supply  lesson  literature  for  one  of  our 
new  Mission  Sunday  Schools  some- 
where on  the  frontier,  where  the  folks 
are  so  needy  that  such  help  will  be 
appreciated. 

The  results  in  life  service  may  be 
larger  than  can  be  estimated,  and  such 
a  gracious  touch  in  the  present  is  well 
worth  while.  It  may  mean  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  windows  of  some  other 
boy's  soul,  and  the  gift  of  money 
made  in  the  autumn  of  1921,  thus 
passed  on  for  the  good  of  others,  may 
find  its  larger  expression  as  a  mes- 
sajjjc  from  the  Great  Father. 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


By  Louise  B,  Esck, 

J  HAD  discovered  a  family  of 
nine  children  living  with  their 
parents  in  a  house  consisting  of 

\  one  room  about  sixteen  feet  square. 

•  The  parents  were  of  Russian  descent. 
The  father  said  that  they  were 
Lutherans,  but  as  long  as  their  church 
was  not  holding  services  in  town  their 
children  should  go  to  the  Sunday 
School.  And  true  to  his  word  at  the 
morning  service  in  came  the  father 
with  seven  of  his  ehildren,  making: 
eight-tenths  of  my  congregation.  I 
gave  them  a  brief  message  and  an- 
nounced that  we  would  have  Sunday 
School  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  I 
learned  that  they  knew  nothing  about 
the  Bible^  «nd  had  never  attended 


Mohridge,  5.  D. 

Sunday  School.  When  asked  where 
Jesus  was  bom  a  thirteen  -  year  -  old 
girl  said,  '*  In  the  United  States.'' 
But  they  were  eager  to  leam,  and  I 
drilled  them  on  some  fundamental 
facts  about  the  nativity. 

Again  that  evening  the  father  and 
mother  and  one  of  the  boys  were  at 
the  service.  How  they  drank  in  the 
message.  It  seemed  that  they  had 
found  something  they  had  been  hun- 
gerinp:  for.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
will  do  from  this  time  on,  but  feel 
that  if  treated  friendly  and  led  aright 
they  will  be  brought  out  of  as  narrow 
and  circumscribed  a  life  as  the  house 
they  lived  in  into  the  larger  life  of 
the  children  of  God. 
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The  ANNUITY  FUND  for  CONGREGA- 

TIONAL  MINISTERS  and  THE  BOARD 

of  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 


THE  CHRISTMAS  FUND  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  RELIEF 

'^U^OE  twenty  years  generous  hands  have  sent  Christmas  gifts  to  the  hon- 
^W\  ored  servants  of  the  churches,  now  retired  from  service,  living  in 
^^  limitations  for  which  their  meager  salaries  prevented  adequate  pro- 
vision. 

Last  year  nearly  2,000  persons  participated  in  the  gift  of  approximately 
^1,000. 

This  year  the  gift  should  be  not  less  than  $25,000. 

Because  the  number  of  those  receiving  grants  from  the  National  Society 
has  increased  ten  per  cent  in  1921.  Doubtless  the  same  conditions  have 
inereased  the  list  of  the  fourteen  State  Societies  which  share  in  the  Christmas 
Pond. 

Because,  although  more  than  $85,000  has  been  given  in  pensions  and 
emergency  grants,  nearly  $10,000  more  than  in  1920,  the  average  annual  pen- 
sion, which  certainly  ought  to  have  been  increased,  is  less  than  before.  It  was 
$222  in  1920  and  $220  in  1921.  Utterly  inadequate  at  any  time,  such  grants 
are  tragically  deficient  in  these  years  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Many  of  the 
pensioners  are  nearly  or  wholly  dependent  upon  the  grant.  How  do  they 
manage  to  livet 

The  Christmas  gift  is  added  to  the  grant.  Last  year  to  all  pensioners.  State 
and  National,  the  average  gift  was  $32,  somewhat  less  than  the  year  before, 
as  the  number  of  recipients  was  larger.  It  must  be  still  less  this  year,  unless 
the  total  gift  is  made  greater,  on  account  of  the  marked  increase  in  the  roll. 

Bead  the  self -revealing  letters  printed  herewith  and  the  list  of  the  latest 
to  be  enrolled  and  visualize  the  meaning  of  Christmas  morning,  in  such  homes, 
struggling  to  meet  the  bare  necessities  of  life 

Have  you  a  father  or  mother,  now  in  age,  tenderly  loved  and  cared  fort 
Imagine  what  it  would  mean  should  loving  care  be  withdrawn  and  resources 
dimhushed  to  the  vanishing  point !  What,  in  such  case,  you  would  wish  others 
to  do  for  those  dear  to  you,  forthwith  do  yourself,  in  the  measure  of  your 
ability,  for  these  beloved  servants  of  Christ. 


-^ANNUITY  FUND— LAST  MONTH  TO  JOIN 

ORIGINAL  PLAN 

'TNISTERS  beyond  middle  a^c  are  again  earnestly  reminded  that  the 
Original  Plan  of  the  Anmiity  Fund,  more  favorable  in  its  results 
for  the  older  men  than  the  Expanded  Plan,  wUl  receive  no  new  mem- 
bers after  December  31,  1921,  This  date  was  fixed  with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Council,  four  years  ago.  No  extension  of  time  can  be  given.  The 
plan  has  been  kept  open  in  order  that  all  might  have  ample  notice.  Only  one 
month  remains.  No  one  should  wait  until  the  eleventh  hour.  Delays  at  the 
last  moment  are  likely  to  frustrate  a  postponed  purpose. 
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One  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  ministers  are  enrolled 
(November  7)  under  this  plan  and  have  paid  in  annual  dues  $389,981.  Their 
payments  show  their  confidence.  Special  help  is  available  to  assist  men  over 
fifty-five  yeai-s  of  age,  and  who  are  still  eligible,  in  securing  membership.  The 
Secretary  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiry. 

PJ^  ^M^  ^B^ 

THE  EXPANDED  PLAN 

^fyf  HE  younger  men,  to  whom  the  Expanded  Plan  offers  greater  advan- 
/ jl  tages,  are  also  reminded  that  in  order  to  receive  a  credit  from  the 
VSr  income  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  on  the  annual  dues  in  1922,  the 
dues  for  the  first  year  must  be  paid  in  full  before  December  31,  1921. 

4"       4"       + 

ILLUMINATING  LETTERS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

FUND  GIVERS 


^fW^ROM  a  veteran  in  Illinois: 
mH  **  The  cares  and  anxieties  of 
dt^ '  life,  while  somewhat  heavy  and 
wearisome,  are  greatly  lightened  by 
the  knowledge,  as  you  so  happily  say, 
that  *  the  Board  of  Relief  is  a  Chris- 
tian Family  where  love  and  sympathy 
are  quickened  by  knowledge.'  It  is 
our  knowledge  of  the  love  and  sym- 
pathy, witnessed  to  by  our  pension, 
that  gives  us  strength  and  joy  as  we 
struggle  on  against  the  growing  weari- 
ness of  increasing  age. ' ' 

From  a  well-known  minister,  added 
to  the  roll  in  September : 

*  *  It  is  diflBcult  to  express  to  you 
adequately  my  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  action  of  the  Board  taken  at 
its  recent  meeting. 

*'  The  thing  I  most  value  is  not  the 
material  aid  so  generously  granted, 
for  which  we  are  indeed  profoundly 
thankful,  but  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  brethren  which  you  so  graci- 
ously express,  and  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  highest  rewards  of  a  minis- 
ter's life  service. 

*'  I  cannot  yet  realize  that  my  work 
as  pastor  is  over,  although  it  is  forty- 
one  years  since  T  started  out  upon  niy 
ministry  with  yontliful  onthusifism.  I 
have  loved  it  with  my  deepest  love, 
and  have  rejoiced  in  it  with  all  my 
heart,  and  it  makes  one  happy  to  know 
that  he  has  accomplishtd  enough  to 
warrant  the  affection  and  esteem 
which  you  so  warmly  express." 


From  a  veteran  in  Ohio,  seeiring 
self-support  as  a  common  laborer: 

**  The  check  is  very  acceptable,  as  it 
is  our  only  present  source  of  revenue, 
besides  a  little  garden,  supplying  veg- 
etables for  the  table. 

**  Arriving  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years,  after  spending  forty  years  in 
the  gospel  ministry,  somewhat  broken 
in  health,  with  high  blood  pressure 
and  hardening  of  the  arteries,  I  re- 
tired from  the  pastorate. 

**  After  resting  a  few  months  I  took 
up  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  laborer. 
No  doubt  you  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  requires  some  grit  and  grace 
for  an  old,  broken-down  clei^yman. 
in  this  motor  and  electrical  age,  to 
join  the  forces  of  the  ordinary  laborer 
and  make  a  full  hand  in  a  manufac- 
turing plant.  Well,  I  did  it  for  about 
six  months  and  never  allowed  my  end 
to  sag ;  but  it  nearly  used  me  up. 

'  *  Later  on  I  became  the  local  man- 
ager of  a  little  tea  store  for  a  Boston 
company.  I  continued  at  this  for 
three  years  and  made  a  success  of  the 
business;  but  because  of  confinement 
and  high  blood  pressure  the  burden 
became  too  heavy  so  I  had  to  give 
it  up. 

**  I  did  some  outside  work,  such  as 
painting  buildings.  After  a  few  near 
accidents  I  found  I  was  hardly  fitted 
at  my  age  to  work  on  a  twenty-five  or 
thirty-foot  ladder.    So  I  gave  it  up. 

**  I  have  tried  for  several   other 
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positions  but  so  far  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any.  When  they  ask,  '  How 
old  are  you  ?  '  I  have  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  say:  *  Seventy  past.'  Then 
they  shake  their  heads  and  say :  *  I 
am  looking  for  a  younger  man.'  So 
there  you  are. 

*'  The  pension  check  only  reaches 
about  three-fifths  the  way  around, 
and  since  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
work  to  add  something  to  the  three- 
fifths,  it  leaves  us  short  the  other  two- 
fifths  in  our  living  expenses.'' 

From  one  of  the  best-known  leaders 
on  the  Pacific  coa^t,  now  retired  from 
service : 

*'  The  activities  of  the  sacred  and. 
blessed  past  still  go  on  in  the  wide 
spaces  of  memory,  and  the  *  esteem 
and  love  of  the  churches  '  which  you 
so  tenderly  voice  is  a  rich  reward  for 
all  that  we  have  wrought  and  may 
have  endured. 

**  We  would  say  with  the  great 
apostle,  concerning  our  past  years, 
*  Suffer  hardship  with  me,  as  a  good 


soldier  of  Christ  Jesus,'  and  may  we 
be  able  to  say  with  him  as  our  up-to- 
date  refrain,  *  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight— I  have  kept  the  faith.'  " 

From  a  widow's  letter,  Illinois: 

*  *  The  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
for  so  many  years  has  culminated  in 
an  experience  of  Christ-like  love  and 
loyalty  that  sweetens  life  beyond 
measure." 

From  an  Ohio  veteran  eighty-five 
years  of  age : 

*  *  It  is  just  about  twenty  years  now 
since  I  was  able  to  do  a  day's  work  or 
earn  any  money;  and  through  all 
these  years  of  helplessness  God  has 
cared  for  me  as  carefully  as  if  I  were 
the  most  useful  member  of  His  flock. 
He  has  proven  himself  ever  true  to 
his  promise,  *  Seek  ye  first  the  King- 
dom of  God,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you. '  And  in  fulfilling 
this  promise,  nothing  has  been  more 
touching  than  the  unwearied  tender- 
ness of  *  The  Brethren.'  " 


NEW  GRANTS 


^^rO  help  to  visualize  the  service  of 
/ |l  the  Board  of  Relief,  there  fol- 
^1^  lows  a  list  of  some  of  the  new 
applicants  to  whom  grants  were  made 
in  September  and  October.  How 
much  the  Christmas  Fund  will  mean 
to  them! 

(1)  Ohio.  One  who  has  been  a  pas- 
tor of  leading  churches  East  and 
West,  well  known  and  dearly  beloved, 
finding  himself  after  more  than  forty 
years  of  service,  at  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  forbidden  by  his  physician  to 
undertake  further  active  labor. 

(2)  California.  A  faithful  servant 
of  the  Nebraska  churches,  sixty-eight 
years  of  age,  afflicted  with  chronic 
fever  sores. 

( 3 )  California.  German  pastor, 
twenty -eight  years  of  service,  now 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  fine  serv- 
ice in  Massachusetts  which  bears  one- 
half  of  the  annuity. 


(4)  Illinois.  Widow  of  an  officer 
of  the  National  Council,  seeking  for 
the  three  years  since  her  husband's 
death  to  support  herself  and  her  three 
little  children  by  teaching,  without 
asking  aid  which  has  now  become  im- 
perative. 

(5)  Washington.  Widow  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age  whose  husband 
served  for  forty-six  years. 

(6)  New  Hampshire.  Widow  sev- 
enty-four years  of  age. 

(7)  California.  Daughter  of  a 
minister  in  serious  ill-health  needing 
increase  of  pension. 

(8)  Connecticut.  Widow  of  a 
Swedish  minister  with  young  children 
to  support  and  educate. 

(9)  Illinois.  Widow  of  a  veteran 
of  forty- four  years'  service,  half  blind 
and  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  whose 
husband  died  in  May  after  long  and 
distressing  illness.  Illinois  makes  also 
a  generous  grant. 
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(10)  California.  Veteran  of  thirty- 
two  years'  service  suffering  from 
stroke  of  paralysis.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia united  in  the  grant. 

(11)  Oregon.  A  widow  of  a  Ger- 
man pastor.  Illinois  united  in  the 
grant. 

(12)  Washington.  Veteran  sev- 
enty-one years  of  age  whose  sight  is 
partially  gone  and  who  lost  the  sav- 
ings of  his  life  through  a  bank  fail- 
ure. 

(13)  Louisiana.  Emergency  grant 
to  a  minister  seventy-five  years  of  age 
to  aid  in  paying  the  expenses  of  a 
surgical  operation  for  his  wife. 

(14)  Nebraska.  Widow  who  has 
supported  herself  for  seven  years  as 
matron  of  an  Indian  school,  but  is  un- 


able to  continue  her  work  on  account 
of  ill-health. 

(15)  Maine.  Widow  in  poor  health.  , 
Maine  uniting  in  grant. 

(16)  Alabama.  Minister  seventy- 
three  years  of  age,  forty  years  of  serv- 
ice, broken  health. 

(17)  Kansas.  Minister  seventy- 
four  years  of  age,  thirty-two  years' 
service,  in  pitiful  condition  following 
severe  surgical  operation,  a  daughter 
being  obliged  to  give  up  her  position 
for  his  care. 

(18)  California.  A  minister  sev- 
enty-two years  of  age,  twenty-seven 
years  in  service,  needing  increase  of 

'  grant  from  $150  to  $300.  He  and  his 
wife  both  in  feeble  condition. 


THE  ANNUITY  FUND  AND  THE  APPORTIONMENT 


^■[^ID  you  notice,  brother  minister, 
iIlI  what  was  said  last  month  about 
>^  the  place  of  the  Annuity  Fund 
in  the  apportionment  for  the  year  now 
closing  t  It  was  estimated  that  $65,000 
would  be  given  through  the  Congre- 
gational World  Movement  in  1921. 
Only  $9,561  had  been  received  up  to 
November  1,  If  your  church  has  not 
been  giving  through  the  Congrega- 
tional World  Movement  schedule, 
which  makes  provision  for  this,  will 
you  not  at  once  plan  some  oflfering,  or 
appropriation,  to  reach  the  office  be- 
fore December  31 1 

These  gifts  are  used  to  supplement 
the  income  of  the  Endowment  of  the 


Annuity  Fund  while  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Fund  is  being  collected,  to 
enable  the  payment  of  fall  annuities 
to  men  now  annuitanta,  or  about  to  < 
become  annuitants  under  the  Orig- 
inal Plan.  By  this  plan,  inaugurated 
in  1914,  the  minister  pa3rs  one-fifth 
and  the  churches  four-fifths  of  the 
annuity.  It  can  only  be  paid  as  the 
churches  supply  their  part. 

The  ''  fuU  annuity  "  is  only  $500 
at  the  maximum.  Surely  the  men 
who  by  thrift  and  -sacrifice  have 
sought  to  provide  for  their  age  must 
not  be  denied  the  measure  of  this  mod- 
est expectation. 


NOTES  OF  PROGRESS 


-JJTHE  PILGRIM  MEMORIAL 
1 1  FUND  reports,  November  1,  re- 
\if  ceipts  for  October,  $54,997.73; 
total  collections  to  November  1,  1921, 
$3,351,509.68.  Total  subscriptions, 
excluding  all  cancellations,  $6,404,- 
108.01. 

The  Annuity  Fund  reports,  Novem- 
ber 1,  51  new  members  received  in 
October.  Total  certificates  in  force: 
under  Original  Plan,  1|110,  including 


42  annuitants;  under  the  Expanded 
Plan,  96,  of  whom  30  have  transferred 
from  the  Original  Plan. 

The  Congregational  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Relief  reports  receipts  from 
individuals  and  churches  for  October, 
$3,918.  It  was  compelled  to  borrow 
$12,000  to  pay  October  grants.  Churdi 
treasurers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
send  remittances  promptly  that  the 
year  may  close  withoat  deficit. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL 
WOMAN'S  HOME  MISSIONARY 

FEDERATION 


TRAINING  CHRISTIAN  WOMEN  FOR  SERVICE 


^5f  HE  Program  Topic  for  Deoem- 
i§\  ber  calls  attention  to  two  very 
V^  imi>ortant  branches  of  Christ- 
tian  Service  in  which  the  Federation 
is  particularly  interested  because 
both  of  them  are  fundamental  in  pre- 
paring Christian  leadership.  Pre- 
eminently, Congregational  women  are 
responsible  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligious education  and  Christian 
Democracy. 

The  gift  of  $138,000  made  by  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Unions 
to  SchaufSer  Missionary  Training 
Institute  is  evidence  of  their  belief 
in  its  opportunity — and  we  trust 
that  the  presentation  of  the  work  of 
the  Congregational  Training  School 
for  Women  will  remind  our  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Unions  of  our 
share  in  this  field. 

In  her  recently  published  book, 
"  Highways  to  Leadership,"  Marga- 
ret Slattery  says,  **  The  great  oflfice 
of  the  Church  of  the  present  day  is 
to  inspire  and  train  for  service.  It 
has  as  yet  failed  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  and  the  challenge  of  its 
task.  To  search  out  youth,  to  dis- 
cover young  men  and  women  with 
the  qualities  of  leadership  and  to 
inspire  them  that  they  will  seek  op- 
portunity for  service  that  is  sane, 
genuine  and  nation  building — no  or- 
ganized group  could  ask  for  a  more 
fundamental  task." 

In  the  midst  of  the  present  social 
and  economic  turmoil  there  are  to 
be  found  many  suggestions  of  the 
desperate  need  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion in  the  life  of  our  nation.  The 
Christian  church  has  no  higher  func- 
tion than  the  seeking  out  and  train- 
ing of  young  m^i  and  wom^i  who 


are  in  turn  to  train  the  coming  gen- 
eration of  American  citizens  so  that 
they  will  live  moral  lives.  And  to 
stand  the  strain  of  present  day  living 
their  morality  must  be  undergirded 
by  sane,  wholesome  religion.  The 
only  safe  way  to  guard  against  so- 
cial, industrial,  political  and  eco- 
nomic chaos  is  to  implant  ethical  re- 
ligion securely  in  the  lives  of  those, 
both  native  and  foreign  bom,  who  in 
a  few  years  will  constitute  the  gov- 
ernment and  will  carry  on  the 
world's  work. 

Every  branch  of  the  Christian 
church  is  placing  increased  reliance 
upon  religious  education.  The 
preaching  mission  of  the  church 
must  be  supplemented  and  strength- 
ened by  its  teaching  mission.  The 
presence  of  a  trained  educational 
leader  in  the  local  church  has  come 
to  be  a  practical  necessity.  A  com- 
prehensive program  of  religious  ed- 
ucation in  the  church  includes  social 
and  recreational  activities,  worship, 
various  kinds  of  service  rendered  to 
the  less  favored  at  home  and  in  non- 
Christian  lands,  the  awakening  of 
civic  pride  and  institutional  loyalty, 
the  creation  of  a  vigorous  esprit  de 
corps  in  tiie  church  school,  and  also 
in  the  church,  co-operation  with  the 
outside  agencies  such  as  Boy  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  missionary  and 
young  people's  societies,  and  in  fact 
with  all  organizations  that  contribute 
to  the  total  religious,  social  and  voca- 
tional life  of  the  young  people. 

Here  is  a  field  wherein  the  young 
woman  who  has  a  real  desire  for 
service — Christian  social  service — 
may  find  a  task  ''  to  suit  her  strength 
and  test  her  powers."    But  the  task 
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is  not  to  be  undertaken  without  due 
preparation.  It  calls  not  only  for  a 
spirit  of  consecration  and  knowledge 
of  religious  truths  but  also  for  fa- 
miliarity with  educational  values, 
methods,  organizations  and  princi- 
ples. 

Many  types  of  sei'vice  are  open  to 
the  comparatively  few  women  now 
ready.    Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

Employed  teachers  of  religion  in 
Church  Schools,  in  week-day  schools 
of  religion  and  in  private  secondary 
schools. 

Directors  of  religious  education  in 
churches. 

Editors  and  assistant  editors  for 
periodicals,  text  books,  etc.,  in  re- 
ligious education. 

Executive  secretaries  of  local  Sun- 
day School  associations. 

Employed  oflBcers  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association. 

Secretaries  of  religious  education 
in  city  federations  of  churches. 

Teachers  in  community  training 
institutes. 

Directors  of  activities  for  girls  in 
churches. 

Secretaries  of  denominational 
boards  of  religious  education. 

Field  workers  in  denominational 
organizations. 

Teachers  in  foreign  mission  schools. 

The  call  to  this  vocation  is  a  call 
to  guide  the  church  in  a  most  im- 
portant phase  of  its  divine  task.  It 
is  a  call  to  share  the  work  of  our 
Lord  in  fostering  companionship  be- 
tween children  and  adults  and  the 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 


TOPIC  FOR  DECEMBER,  1921. 
Christian  Women  in  Service 

1.  Schauffler  Missionary  Training  In- 
stitute. 

Hymn — "  America  the  Beautiful." 

Scripture — The  Immigrant's  Psalm — 
Ps.  107,  1-9. 

Prayer — for  Immigrants  (From  Wor- 
ship and  Song). 

Our  part  in  the  Program  of  Ameri- 
canization. 

The   Story  of  Schauffler. 

"  The  Day's  Work  "—leaflet. 

New  Opportunities  at  Schauffler. 

2.  The  Congregational  Training 
School  for  Women. 

Solo— "Follow  the  Gleam"  (Y.W.C.A. 
prize  song — 1920). 

Scripture— Prov.  1,  1-10;  St.  John  12, 
24-26. 

Prayer  for  Women  in  Christian 
Service. 

Religious  Education:     What  it  is. 

The  Congregational  Training  School 
for  Women:     What  it  does. 

Hymn — *'  0  Master  Workman  of  the 
race. 


>» 


NEWS  ITEMS  PROM  STATE 

UNIONS 

'*  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  mc 
to  bring  to  each  of  you  something  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Federation  at  Cincinnati.'*— 
'*  Congregational  Iowa.'' 

'*  All  that  has  been  done  by  our 
State  Unions  has  been  good,  but  the 
note  sounded  clearly  and  insistently 
above  all  others  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Federation — was  the  call 
for  lielp  from  our  weaker  states  for 
channels  to  be  opened  for  the  inpour- 
ing  of  information  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  their  vitalization. " — **  The 
Work  at  Home,"  Massachusetts. 

Iowa  and  Ohio  have  adopted  the 
two  per  cent  for  promotional  work  of 
the  Federation. 


OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Try  This  I 

JT  is  the  desire  of  the  Young 
People's  Committee  of  the 
Federation  to  publish  from 
time  to  time  accounts  of  methods 
that  are  being  used  by  the  different 
Union   Young  People's   Secretaries, 


in  the  hope  that  such  methods  may 
contain  practical  suggestions  for 
others.  This  month  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  printing  the  following  letter 
from  Maine: 

'*  In  Maine  we  are  not  favorably 
situated  for  frequent,  or  even  infre- 
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qnent,  group  conferences.  Our 
monthly  executive  meetings  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union 
aro  hdd  in  Portland,  but  very  few 
of  the  County  Directors  or  the 
Young  People's  representatives  are 
able  to  attend  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tances. Suburban  groups  cannot 
wholly  appreciate  this  unless  they 
have  been  wise  enough  to  summer  in 
good  old  Maine. 

'*  The  president  of  our  Union  be- 
gan the  first  of  last  year  to  send  out 
monthly  bulletins  to  her.  directors 
after  each  executive  meeting.  There 
were  many  favorable  comments  as 
the  directors  felt  that  it  was  keeping 
them  in  close  touch  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  Union.  So  I  decided  I 
had  better  follow  her  example  by 
sending  bulletins  to  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's representatives  in  each  county. 
The  plan  was  in  effect  only  three 
months  before  the  summer,  so  I  can- 
not tell  of  much  accomplished.  But 
I  feel  it  is  the  most  direct  way,  in 
this  state  at  least,  to  get  in  frequent 
touch  with  these  workers  and  to  help 
them  to  realize  their  share  in  the 
executive  work.  I  include  some  of 
the  actions  taken  at  the  executive 
meeting,  certain  extracts  from  the 
monthly  Federation  bulletin,  and 
any  plans  and  suggestions  that  T 
hope  to  have  acted  upon.  I  plan  to 
carry  on  this  same  method  the  com- 
ing season." 

Katherine  Prince  Johnson, 

Secretary  of  Young  People's  Work, 
W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Maine. 


Attention  I 

The  Federation  has  recently  issued 
a  new  leaflet  on  children's  work 
which  all  leaders  in  this  department 
will  want  to  see.  It  is  called  The 
Mayflower  Band  and  sets  forth  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  childrens' 
organization.  The  Mayflower  Band 
is  something  that  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  ignorant  of.  Your  children 
should  be  following  its  program. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  leaflet. 
Send  to  the  Federation  for  copies 
of  it. 

Sunday  Schools  should  now  be 
making  plans  to  enroll  under  the 
splendid  program  outlined  by  the 
Education  Society.  The  general 
chart  plans  for  1922  will  be  the  same 
aa  those  for  1921.  Schools  desiring 
to  keep  a  comparative  lecord  will  be 
given  a  different  colored  stripe  of 
paper  and  different  seals  to  use  with 
the  chart  they  had  last  year.  If 
they  wish  a  new  chart  they  will  be 
given  one  upon  application.  Pri- 
mary and  Junior  plans  will  follow 
last  year's  outlines,  but  with  new 
material.  Enroll  at  once,  that  you 
may  be  ready  to  start  in  January 
with  the  new  year.  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  these  plans,  write  Dr. 
Herbert  W.  Gates,  14  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  They  will  make  easy 
problems  of  missionary  education  in 
the  Sunday  School.  State  Union 
Young  People's  Secretaries  are  urged 
to  push  them  in  every  church. 


Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Pratt,  our  Congregational  representative  at  Ellis  Island, 
is  performing  a  great  service  for  us  all.  She  assists  in  the  kindergarten,  and 
since  she  has  been  on  the  ground  the  average  attendance  has  been  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  each  day.  She  is  able  to  perform  all  kinds  of  service  for  the 
women  and  children  detained  there.  She  is  asked  almost  daily  to  supply 
little  things,  such  as  pins  and  needles,  sewing  material,  small  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  and  so  far  has  done  this  from  her  own  resources  except  for  a  small 
sum  given  by  a  class  in  her  own  church.  Gifts  of  money  would  be  most  accept- 
able of  all.  Those  who  desire  to  help  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Bowden,  Director  of  Foreign  Speaking  Work,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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rates    M   Kcv 

Kirk-wrood,     Treaiurer. 


, -        ,       'T-^S-    ''tcnm-rson.    4fl.     Braak- 

bra:  -*--^  •»*  ^,  Hipkias  r2T.7<ll.80.  le«  lefal 
*TTJ*r_*^.    ,'W»       ;.jp   sroonrain    work.    27. 2M 10. 

-_^^*»  L    v..   for  Toaraloo  Cfll- 

itaa   C.    S.    H..    15:   Ma*ter 

.    -^  Jk  J     'Wr..    7 :    Mra  D.  H 

''^JKX,'^4>    t.ollere.      XewariE:  Fimr 

J- V"-«. '"*■**    P«ckaire«    njp«  for 

K-    L.   H  .    z.      l^Maaie:   R.  G.  C^ 

:  Ckrtstlan  ITnion  Ch.,  io.  " 

rrx:<f  *Ti.T.%5rL% — 1 1 3. 7  s. 

.%nrat««^Flr^t   Ch  .    1.75.      PhilMMpliia:  E 

MiVrKTCT  OF  COLrXVIA — $145. <3 

WaiUiimrtwa:  FIr»t  Ck..  14(I.C3:   N.  C.  V.,  5. 

OHIO — 171  21 -.IS 

f Donations.    fI7.n2.«>«       I>?acles.    SSS.O&S.SSi 

.%kr<m:  A  H.  X..  for  Ton^aloo  Colleee.  S". 
Clc^HaMl:  First  Ch.,  l<:  Mayflower  Ch..  12;  Dr 
W.  B.  ^..  25:  D.  E.  M..  15;  C.  I^  S..  25.  for 
Touraloo  roIl*»ire:  J.  P.  J..  10:  G.  B,  S..  for 
Toujraloo  rolleip*^,  40.  Cahnaboa:  Pljrinouth  Ch.. 
3*:  Mary  A.  Wrlyht  (deceas«d>.  600.  MMlIm: 
Ch.,  113.20.  Obcrlfai:  J.  L..  G..  for  Trinity 
School.  Athenff,  Ala..  150.  FatogailUe;  GOV 
B..  for  Touiraloo  Colleipe,  25.  Toledo:  J  L.  B 
for  Tou^aloo  College,  5,  Tan  UTert:  M.*  T.  H.. 
37. 

Wotnaa's  Home  MImImuut  Cnloii  of  OUa, 
hy  .\fr«.  Arthur  M.  Williams,  Treasurer. 
t1.0<>8.R^.  Aluo  npeclal  for  the  "Ohio  Unit." 
Ryd^r  Memorial  Hospital,  Humacao.  Porto  Rico 
$15,000. 

I.<eiraclee 

rolombofl:  Mary  J.  Semlons.  153.000.  Um* 
man:   A.    McCiranahan,   $83.33. 

MirillGAN— $583.81. 

Detroit:  Dorcas  Circle,  for  Saluda  Seminary 
25;  F  M.  B..  10;  Mrs.  M.  H.  B..  5;  C.  J.  C  ,  IS; 
S.    R.   C..   2.'"»:   Mr.    and   Mrs.    E.   A.    H..    2-   T    W 

.Mf<;..  100:  R.  R.  s..  i:  E.  s.  a.,  lo:  m.  c.  a,  i«, 

for  T<.upnloo  College:  T.  W.  McG..  for  Tallt- 
fli^ira  Colirfre.  25.  Grand  Rapids:  A.  O  for 
TallailcjCJi    CoIIokp,    15. 

ThniuKli  Mlrhlran  C^onirrrirational  Confereare. 
I.y   ('    <'.    Vaturliaii.   Treasurer,   $20.'V.92. 

%%'(»iimn'H  Home  Mlfwlonary  Union  of  Mirh- 
iKun,    $111  S9. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT 
ILLINOIS — $9.720.S:.. 

(Donations.    $l.r>lS,04.      Les&ciea.    $S,202  31  > 
Area:  S    S..  14. 5S;  Ivanhoe  Ch.,  3.47.     Aurora: 
Ni'W     Knelnnd     Ch..     20:     Mrs.     J,     O.     M.,     for 
TouKsiloo   CoiieKe.    luo.      tliamp«isii:    First   Ch 
12  16.     Chloairn:  Bryn  Mawr.  Ck..  48.16;  Central 
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1.  S.   of  Fourth  Ch.,  1;  Grand  Avenue  Ch.,  Fi- 
lells  Clasa,  for  Scholarship  at  Chandler  School, 
0;   Grayland.  Ladles'  Aid  and  Missionary  Soc, 
or   Ryder  Memorial  Hospital.   10;   Lincoln  Me- 
aoriai  Ch..  6.24:  Millard  Ave.  Ch..  6.04;  Monroe 
^ed.  Ch..  18.61;  Rogers  Park  Ch..  25;  Tabernacle 
V.  Soc,  1.16;  Warren  Avenue  Ch..  9.55;  Wave- 
and     Ave.    Ch..    11.66;    The    Pope-Woodworth- 
ilolmes   Tougaloo   Club,    14;    Mrs.    H.   C    G..    S; 
^.    E.    H.,    for   TouKaloo   College,    26;   V.    F.    L.. 
or  Talladega  College.  50;  J.  R.  M.,  10;  A.  D.  S.. 
»0.    for   Tougaloo   College;   F.    U.    T.,    for   Fort 
Serthold  Mission,  100.     Cicero:  Swedish  Ch..  6. 
[Jobdem:  Ch.,  1.20.    Cniirlii:  Ch..  4.    Creston,  Ch.. 
10.78.     CTirystal  Lake:  Ch..  9.52.     Dopo:  Ch..  5. 
Porest  Qlen:  Ch..  8.     GalesbarK:  East  Main  St., 
Ch..    8.20.     Olem  Sllyn:   Ch..   8.     Qnur't  lAke: 
Pirst  Ch..  6.     Harrey:  Fed.  Ch.,  21.     Highland; 
Jh..  2.64;  S.  S.,  6.86;  C.  E.  Soc.  1.20.    Kmranee: 
Uh..  8.48.    lAOon:  S.  S..  2.76.    La  Biollle:  Ch..  2.96. 
Lockport:    S.    a.    2.01.      Lombard:    Ch.,    22.99. 
Holine:  Gordon  Memorial  S.  S.,  2.97;  H.  A.,  for 
Talladega  College,   26;  W.  P.   H.,   25;   T.   F.  W.. 
iO.  for  Tougaloo  College.     Oak  Lawn:  Ch.,  2.28. 
Ottawa:  B.  H.  B.,  5;  Mra  C.  P.  T.,  40.  for  Toug- 
aloo   College;    J.    P.    C,    for    Tougaloo    College. 
10.    Peoatonloa:  Ch..  18.40.    Plaiiiflcld:  Ch..  16.09. 
Poplar  GroTe:  First  Ch..  8.     Rock  Falls:  Ch.,  9.20. 
Keiseinond:  First  Ch.,  The  Money  Raisers'  Boys' 
Club,  for  Chandler  Normal  School,  17.     Seward: 
Miss  E.  H..   10.     Sheffield:  C.  W.  B.,  for  Toug- 
aloo  College.    25.     West  ChlcaiTO:   First  Ch..   8. 
WUmetto:  Ch..  64.    Wlnnetka:  Ch..  220. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Unlcm  of  Illi- 
nois, Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson,  Treasurer.  $301.28. 

Legacies 
Galeabarir:     Mary    Davis,     McKnight.     $5,000. 
Morris:  Dana  SherrlU,  $3,202.81. 

IOWA— $181. 
Cedar  Falls:  M.  F.  H.,  10.     Des  Bfolnes:  C.  E. 

C,  for  Talladega  College,  10.  Bionticello:  Miss 
M.  L  J.,  for  Tougaloo  College.  5.  Shenandoah: 
J.  H.  S.,  bbl.  goods  for  Talladega  College. 
Waterloo:  First  Ch..  166. 

WISCONSIN— $430. 

Belott:  D.  A.  R..  for  Saluda  Seminary,  10. 
Milwaukee:  Plymouth  Ch..  20;  Mary  J.  Barnard 
(deceased),   400. 

MINNESOTA— $1,224.66. 

Minneapolis:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  B.,  for  Talla- 
dega College.  2;  G.  H.  E..  25;  A.  P.  G.,  6;  E.  L. 
G.,  25;  J.  W.  G.,  25;  Hon.  L.  E.  J.,  25;  T.  N.  J., 
10;  J.  R.  K..  10;  C.  H.  R.,  for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 10;  J.  M.  McB.,  for  Talladega  College,  25; 
A.  C.  P.,  for  Talladega  College.  10;  Mr  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  L.,  for  Talladega  College.  10;  F.  P.  S., 
for  Talladega  College,  60;  D.  D.  W.,  25,  for  Tal- 
ladega College,  fieepy  Bye:  Missionary  Sea 
for  Fort  Berthold.  N.  D.,   11.50. 

Through    the    Congregational    Conferen<;e    of 

MhineMta.  $890.64. 

The  Mninesota  Woman's  Home  Bfisslonary 
Union,  by  Mrs.  J.  V.  S.  Fisher,  Treasurer. 
$565.52. 

MISSOURI— $738.67. 

(Donations.    $73.50.      Legacies,    $665.17.) 
Kansaa  City:  Mra  F.  C.  K.,  for  Tousraloo  Col- 
lege,   25;    N.    S.,    2.      Lebanon:    First   Ch.,    9.50. 
Neosho:  First  Ch.,   12.     Webster  Groves:  First 
Ch.,  25. 

Legacy 
Jackson  Conntj:  H.  W.  Perrigo,  $665.17 

KANSAS — $284.63. 

Hnmbolt:  E.  N.  E..  8.  Wichita:  United  Ch., 
20. 

Through    Kansas   Congregational    Conference, 

$261.63. 

NEBRASKA— $  1 8  4 . 2  7 . 

Alma:  Ch.,  4.  Blair:  Ch..  3.52.  Crete:  Ch., 
10.82.  Garland:  Ch.,  4.  Lincoln:  The  Vine  Ch., 
8.  Norfolk:  First  Ch.,  8.34.  Rising  City:  Ch..  2. 
Tatan:  Mrs.  C.  P^  for  Fort  Berthold  Mission,  6. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Ne- 
braska, by   Mrs.   C.   J.   Hall.   Treasurer,    $144.09. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— $46.00.  ^   .^     ^, 

Benedict:  Ladies'  Aid.  for  Fort  Berthold,  N. 

D..  10.     Dogden:  Ladies'  Aid,  for  Fort  Berthold. 

N.    D..    10.      Elgin:    Ebenezer    German    Ch.,    8. 

Gregory:   German  Parish.    6. 
German  Conf^ence  of  North  Dakota,  $12. 

COLORADO— $10.  ^  «_^w  .iA 

Colorado  Conference,  German  Brethren.  $10. 

NEW  MEXICO— $80.  ^     t   ., 

Alboanerque:  First  Ch.  for  Rio  Grande  Indus- 
trial School,   87.50;   Miss  I.   H..   for  Rio   Grande 


Industrial    School.    37.50;    "A   Friend,"    for    Rio 
Grande   School,    5. 

PACIFIC  DISTRICT 

CALIFORNIA     (Northern)— $937.31. 

(Donations.    $903.98.      Legacy,    $33.33.) 

Alturas:  97  cents.  Antioch:  10.  Berkeley: 
Bethany,  56  cents;  First,  6.82;  Park,  12.99. 
Campbell:  29.40.  Ceres:  9.28.  Crockett:  4.36. 
Femdale:  6.80.  Grass  VaUey:  Ch..  3.24;  S.  S.. 
1.26.  Lockeford:  4.11.  Oakland:  First.  50; 
Grace,  4.34;  Olivet,  2.13;  Pilgrim,  4.09;  Plym- 
outh, 48.50.  Oleander:  1.18.  Palo  Alto:  31.05. 
Paradise:  4.86.  Petalnma:  28.05.  Plttsborg: 
Ch.,  48  cenU;  S.  S.,  91  cents.  Redwood  City: 
38.80.  Reediey:  Finnish.  97  cents.  Rio  Vista: 
14.82.  Sacramento:  9.45.  San  Franoiseo:  Beth- 
any, 3.72;  First.  97:  Richmond,  68  cents;  Sunset. 
1.94;  Spanish  and  Italian  S.  S.,  78  cents;  J.  H. 
M.,  26;  North  Branch  of  Women's  Union,  for 
Rio  Grande  Industrial  School,  40.  San  Lorenso: 
3.63.  San  Mateo:  83.95.  Santa  Rosa:  First. 
4.46.  Saratoga:  24.82.  Sebastopol:  4.85.  Boouel: 
4.85.  Snnol  Glen:  1.46.  Tipton:  99  cents.  Tnlare: 
'Jh..  4.22;  S.  S.,  1.80.  Woodslde:  Ch.,  2.52;  S.  S.. 
50  cents. 

Woman's  HOme  Missionary  Union  of  Northern 
CaUfomia,  $273.64.  Also  for  Scholarship  at  Rio 
Grande  School,  $45. 

Legacy 

Oakland:    Susan    T.    Fisher.    $33.33. 

CALIFORNIA  (Soathem),  $6,129.27. 

(Donations,    $4,018.16.      Legacies,   $1,111.11.) 

Asusa:  Katherine  Moore  (deceased),  $2,916.67. 

Los  Angeles:  First.  60;  Pico  Heights  Woman's 
Missionary  Soc,  10.  Ontario:  Mrs.  A.  C.  B.,  6. 
Pasadena:  Miss  A.  L.  M..  10.  RiTerslde:  16. 
San  Bernardino:  Mrs.  H.  L..  100.  San  Dleco: 
First,  35.03;  Mrs.  M.  V.  McKee,  666.67.  Sian 
Gabriel:  Miss  G.  W..  3.     Whittier:  30. 

Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Sovthem 


Califombt.  $176.79. 


Legacy 

Baxter,   $1,111.11. 


Redlands:  C.   M. 
OREGON— $137.46. 

Beaver  Creek:  Welsh.  90  cents.  Central  How- 
ell: 90  cents.  Corvallis:  First.  2.75.  Elliott 
Prairie,  72  oenU.  Forest  Grove:  12.54.  lone: 
90  cents.  Jennings  Lodge:  2.50.  Lexington: 
2.30.  Oregon  City:  7.16.  Oswego:  1.50.  Fort- 
land:   Highland.   5.30. 

For  Indian  Mission  at  Fort  Bid  well,  $100. 

WASHINGTON— $22.85. 

Machlas:  1.  Seattle:  Alki.  2.50;  Columbia  Ch.. 
10.    Vanconver:  10.    Washoogai:  10. 

Women's  Home  Missionary  Union  of  Wash- 
ington. $189.35. 

UTAH- $90. 

Salt  Lake  City:  60.    Vernal:  Dr.  G.  H.  C,  20; 

G.  A.  D.,  10,  for  WiUcox  Academy. 

IDAHO — $41.65. 

Boise:  Wright,  5.25.  Chidlis:  70  cents.  Fargo: 
1.20.  Grand  View:  1.  Mountain  Home:  6.  Rock- 
land: Ch..  40  cents;  S.  S..  1.35.  Plnmmer:  4. 
PocateUo:  19.85.     Yale:  1.90. 

THE  SOUTH 

NORTH  CAROLINA— $1,944.22. 

Hemp:  Bear  Creek  Ch.,  2.  Raleigh:  First 
Ch..  16.24.  Wilmington:  "  Friends,"  for  Greg- 
ory Normal  Institute  Fund.   1,925.98. 

KENTUCKY— $4,069. 

Lexington:  Chandler  Normal  School  P*und, 
4.055.  Ludlow:  Mabel  Memorial  Ch..  4.  Will- 
iamsburg: First  Ch.,   10. 

TENNESSEE— $12. 

Memphis:   Mrs.   C.   P.    H..   for  Talladega  Col- 
lege. 6;  for  Theo.  Dept.,  Talladega  College,  6. 
GEORGIA— $309. 

Athens:  "Friends .of  Knox  Institute,"  $309. 

AL  AB  AMA— $  234.85. 

Mobile:  "  Friends."  for  Emerson  Institute, 
234.85. 

MISSISSIPPI— $85. 

Tougaloo:  Parent  Teachers'  Association,  for 
Tougaloo  College.  35. 

LOUISIANA— $36.34. 

Abbeville:  Hubbard  Ch.,  2.  Lake  Charles: 
Woodbury  Ch.,  5;  Woodbury  S.  S..  1.60;  Wood- 
bury W.  M.  U..  2.50.  New  Orleans:  Central  Ch., 
23.34;  Howard  Ch.,  2. 

FLORIDA— $16.02. 

Tallahassee:   Ch.,    11.02.     West  Palm   Beach: 

C.  E.  S.,  for  Indian  Missions,  6. 
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PORTO  RICO— 12.60. 

Na^iiAbo:  Ch..  2.60. 

CoBfreiratloiial  World  MoTemeni $7,882.95 

A.M.XLeAffiie 99.80 

INCOHJE— «llfi»772.66 

Andrews    Theological    Hall,    Talladega 

Atterbury   Endowment    262.88 

Avery  Fund 488.62 

A  Friend    5.26 

Band  of  Hope  Trust  Fund 2.04 

Charles  M.  Baxter  Scholarship 52.58 

Bunlce  Hatch  Baxter   52.58 

Barnes  Memorial  Scholarship 5.25 

Catharine  A.   Blakeman    Endowment. .  99.90 
William  Belden  Scholarship  for  Talla< 

dega   College    60.00 

W.   R.   Bishop   Endowment 2.62 

Mrs.    a    N.    Brewer 54.16 

The    Julia    K.    Brick    Endowment    for 

Bricks.    N.    C 7,117.91 

E.  A.  Brown  Scholarship  for  Talladega 

College    87.29 

Brown  Fund  for  Colored  People 52.58 

Mrs.   Merrlam   T.   Brown   Fund 26.29 

Henry   Ward    Beecher   Memorial    Fund 

for   Talladega   College 768.95 

Mehetabel  C.  B.  Baxter  Endowment...  151.16 

Howard  Carter  Endowment 26.29 

Carroll  Cutler  Theological   Scholarship 

for  Talladega  College   .52 

Susan   R.   Cutler  Fund .62 

De  Forest  Endowment  Fund  for  Talla- 
dega  College    1,051.54 

C.  F.  Dike  Fund  for  Straight  College..  262.88 
William  E.  Dodge  Theological  Fund  for 

Talladega   College    262.88 

Dewing  Fund   702.81 

Bldrldge  Fund   525.78 

Erwin    A    other    funds    for    Talladega 

College    6.250.00 

Swell  Fund  for  Howard  University 62.68 

Rev.    B.    Foltz   Endowment 62.68 

Rev.  Robt.  Ford  Endowment 10.52 

Ooodnow  Hospital  Fund  for  Talladega 

College     868.04 

Fltts  ft  Warner  Fund  for  Wilmington. 

_N.  C 50.00 

The     Gregory     Fund     for     Books     for 

Mountain    whites    10.00 

Graves     Theological      Scholarship     for 

Talladega  College    262.88 

Elsie  G.  Green  Fund  for  Nat,  Alabama.  49.96 
Charles  M.   Hall.  Endowment  Fund...  68,741.28 

Elisabeth  S.  Hall  Endowment 62.68 

Rachel   R.    Hamilton  Endowment 62.68 

Irenus  Hamilton  Endowment 78.87 

Hammond  Fund  for  Straight  College. . .  262.88 

B.  A.    Hand   Endowment 26.29 

The  Clara  E.   Hlllyer  Fund 2.419.78 

Holmes  Memorial  Fund  for  Cappahosic, 

Va.    2  62 

Howard   University  Endowment.......  2.108.08 

Henry  W.   Hubbard   Endowment 2.406.54 

Thomas  S.  Johnson  Endowment 2.108.08 

H.  W.  Lincoln  Theological  Scholarship 

for  Talladega  College   52.68 

Mrs.    P.   N.    Llvermore  Scholarship  for 

Pleasant    Hill.    Tenn 90.08 

Luke    Memorial    Scholarship    Fund    for 

Talladega  College   22.72 

Julia  B.   Merrill  Endowment 22.01 

A.  Miner  Endowment   26.29 

Samuel   Morrill   Endowment 26.29 

Rev.  George  Z.  Mechling  Endowment..  18.40 

Hannah  L.  Morton  Endowment 127.84 

Sarah   J.    Nason   Endowment 26.29 

George   L.    Newton   Endowment 262.88 

Mary   E.    Page   Endowment 10.52 

Piedmont  College  Endowment  for  Pied- 
mont  College    810.00 

8.  W.   Pierce  Endowment,   through  .the 

W.   H.   M.  U.  of  Iowa.. 13.15 

C.  B.    Rice    Memorial    Fund   for   Talla- 
dega College   28,18 

J.  S.   Ricker  Endowment  Fund 262.88 

J.  S.  Ricker  Endowment  Fund,  through 

the  W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Maine,  net 188.15 

William  H.  Richardson  Endowment.  . .  .  697.62 

John  Roy  Theological  Scholarship....  52.58 
Seymour      Straight      Endowment      for 

Straight  College    214.19 

Sophronia  L.  Stark   Endowment 101.27 

Belinda  Sanford   Endowment 52.58 

flttrong   Memorial    Endowment 5.699.96 

8.    M.    Strong   Endowment   for   Saluda. 

N.    C 262.88 


The      Stone 


Fund  for*  TaT&SSf*^*..    8c*^ol»rship 

Timothy    Bmith     mnao^^i'Si''    52.i 

Stephen      Sticknev      i?J^™f  °.* 262 1 

tional   Fund        '^      Mountain      Educa- 

Horace  G.   Stori^ '  i^und *•<"•« 

Student  Aid    Fund    5»r*  V.i'i*  V 

lege    ""**    'O"^    Talladega   Col- 
Straight  UniveralVl.*  'f^\,'\''  ' :  \ 


Lli 
1S14I 


51M 


157.74 


Straight  Universitv  aUWJi* '  '  L\ 

Talladega   College    ^rt^^*"*»*P  ^'"nd. .       — - 

Mary   W.    ThomSTOn    EnH^"*®"**^ J."7"5 

**¥o'Sr;L'o<P??Si?./,»'~i»i^^i  i^d  •  fir     ""' 

R.  M.  Tenny  ScholarshiW  W>n;f'  V;:*  A.'  \ '       '^••^^ 
ladega   College    *^'"**»'  *^und  for  Tal- 

Maria  W.    Warriner  *  iiSi'»^ 52.51 

Seth    Wadhams     F^n^^^^V  *  tVii-h'  * '         "  " 
College    **     ^^'^     Talladega 

Comfort   Ward    Fund  *  in^ '  xirU'\ 52.51 

N.  C 'una    tor    Wilmington. 

A.  Wentworth  EndoW^en; ^l-" 

Dr.  M.  C.  WilUaml  SSd^^i;.; «  »« 

^tiSon^lX„^""*--^MruTt!i{i-^^  "" 

""^SlafigrilSKge^^--*^*  -B^d  -fo; 
Samuel  White  Endowment "" 

•'•ship'^W^ndTorTaTladiSr^in^^^^^^ 
YaU  Library  FunST^iJ^^aiSSl^^reo,: 

^"^Si*°Se^or^r 'Sa^*'^'*^^^*'^^^''*^ "" 

For  Mcintosh.  Ga    1*5.17 

For  Memphis,  Tenn 1*5.17 

For    Clinton.    Miss. 1*5.17 

^°lege  T.  .?f  !*.^"'  ^'- '  'atriiii,i '  coll  "^^ ' 

For   Bricks.*  N.*  C* !  I 1*5.1" 

For  Kings  Mountain    N*  o ^***" 

For  Cotton   Valley.   Ala*       "^'^ 

For    Marlon,    Ala. .           1*5.17 

For    Fessenden.    Fla. 1*5-1' 

For    Evarts.    Ky 1*51' 

For    Santee.    Neb...    1*5-1' 

For  Santurce.   P.   R. .[' 1*5  1' 

For  Austin.   Texas .*  .* iSf-JI 

The  George  Parmelee  Castle 'T^«t lli'l'. 

The  William  F.  Merrill   Pund;.^.:;;:  2.804 M 

TUITION— .$10».881.48 

Cappahosic,   Va.    •,  .m  .t 

Bricks.    N.    C *HffJi 

Beaufort,   N.   C *•li^2 

Kings  Mountain,  N.   C... *.*.'; •Slii 

Saluda.    N.    C ..: J.JKU 

Troy.   N.   C Hfffi     ' 

Wilmington,    N.    C .'.',[ i'fffS 

Greenwood,    S.    C hiU'lt    I 

Charleston.    S.    C * Mlrfl    J 

Athens.    Ga J.JJJ.55 

Mcintosh,   Ga.    hiHH     ' 

Macon.    Ga.     }.}«;«; 

Thomasville.    Ga. 1!!M! 

Fessenden.    Fla. M2J-JJ 

Athens.    Ala.    M!}*!! 

Cotton    Valley,    Ala Hi}*S 

Florence.   Ala •HIS 

Marion.    Ala JfiH! 

Mobile.    Ala MJJg 

Talladega,    Ala.    ,M!tH 

Lexington,    Ky *£»!!M1 

Memphis.    Tenn .* ; tVlV^Z 

Pleasant    Hill.    Tenn H'?!!!! 

Clinton.    Miss. M21JJ 

Moorhead.   Miss ,  iff U 

Tougaloo,    Miss I'KI  R 

New   Orleans.    La ,M!r!: 

Austin.    Texas    ^J'JJMI 

Santee     Neb  I.69I.II 

Albuquerque.    New    Mexico ...    .  IHlf 

Vernal,   Utah    ] f.JfJW 

Prove,  Utah    H!!!! 

' •••     1.229.M 

SLATER    FUND.    PATO    TO     iNSTlTimONa 


$2.900  00 


For  Talladega   College , 

For  Tougaloo  College 

For  Straight    College 

For  Brewer  Normal   School. 


I896.M 

tO«.N 
896.N 
6M.M 


SUMMARY  OF  RBCKIPT8  W>R 

Donations    7 

Legacies 


.    I60.122.2S 
.      97.282.11 

I167.41S. 


THE   AMERICAN   MISSIONARY   ASSOCIATION 

Taition  ;;;::;:;;;r;;:;;!.!.'!;;!.:"  im;ui.4i      •<■="• 

SUtor   Paod   l.Mt-H 

Tol*l tl».*«*->t        TultllMl 

BDMMABt  OF  SKCB1PT8  TWBLVB  HONTBfl       Slater  Wnnii 

Wnm  Oct.  I,  UM,  to  Mpi.  St.  IMt 
Donatlona   %ttl.t1t.tt  Total 

Becdpti  for  October,  IBSl 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  for  Colored  People 

iQComa  for  October  frotu  laTMtmenti 

Current  Receipts 

■ABTKBN  U18TSICI  RHODE  I(U.AMD— tlES.iK 

XAINK— ItM.sg  n£.^'^?'   '■    '      ■      ' 

Bunri  Uunmond  Street  Ch..  IT.4S.  Brawari  ''«"  n^" 
PlTBteiL,  11.41.  Keanebonkport:  Pint  Ch..  i. 
Mllfordt  Ch.,  1.80,  Nortb  lumBDtfai  Cb„  le.tl. 
Portlaod:  Slat*  SI-  Cb..  2D0:  N.  O.  R.,  tat  Irfi- 
Incton,  Kr.,  IS.  Suiftird:  Itn.  a.  R.  B.,  paok- 
>>•    soiMli   ror   OrMnwoad,    H.    C      Sonlli   Bw- 

wlok!   FlMl  Cb.,   *0.     S*.  Br ■    "■- 

11.      Tnnari   Ch..    M       "— 
a.  S.,  *tc 

Tks  CoBCT«ntlaB» 
ur  8m>M^  ofUaliH, 

NEW  1 


BiiiHrHMmond  Street  Ch..  IT.4S.    Brmwi        »^"  •»«>•=  Ch.,  «9.60.     BlTorpolMi  i 
iTBtCh.,    H.41. 


lowtl  CMfamo*  Md  Hlnk 
■~-    '-y  Qeorca  F,  Carr,  Trei 


^  HAMFSHIKK— tl.Ml.M. 
(DoDBtlooa.  ttl.U;  Lacacia*.  1,«>«.I»] 
OBBt«r  aarbor:  Cb.,  It.  OnCBTllle:  F.  L.  K., 
It.  Maw  Ipnrtah:  Ch..  t.  Kb«d*i  FIrtt  Ch., 
KrtTf  Dar  Club.  lor  LAilaaton.  Kr..  t.  I>ab- 
■»Bi  Ch..  bT  Mr.  A  lira.  W.  B.  C.  tfl.  Porta- 
msaktai  "A  rrland."  lOO.  Satmoa  lalla:  Ch..  ( 
New  Hampahlra  CTonsraaatlD"  ~ '  "--'  ----- 
by  B.  R.  StMrni,  S^^^arr,  l« 


Ayer,  j'4*.4t.  >raahiut:  Almlra  B. 
|3GB.«0  (Rawrve  I«(acy.  ITO.OD).  S£. 
VXHMOMT— ltS.41. 


XASBACKTBEm— I  ( .1 1 4. 1 4 . 

(ponaUODi.  l.MI.IB;  I<«aaclea.  I, 


OIUO-^6«l.l1. 


w  Ualchta;  Plrmontl 

^^..  w.    ... demr,  Pleaaant   Rill 

Tann..  lis.     WlUauhbri  P.  U  P..  ID, 

MiCHio  A  N— I  e  e  e .  ti . 

(DoDallana.   ilMti   Lacaey,   t3t.l4) 

■loklfaB  CoBsivrBtlaBal  OmfaraiMa,  by  C.  C 

'ntmu'i   Blame'^inaalawn'   Unkn  af  MloU 
fan,   114.10   <10  ol   which   for  Day  Naraarr  li 
Porta  Rico.  1.1«  lor  Pleaaaat  Bill  Aoad.,  ud  H 
It.  tor  Pllarlin  Cb.  Bod.  Ptaaaant  Hill). 

AaAanl:  Sopbia  BT^abbard,  1,194.11.    Soatb  Oraad 
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WESTERN  DI8TKICT 
II.LINOI8— Il,»24.55. 

Alt«B:  First  Ch..  53.  BemrikUowu;  Ch..  IS. 
CMp«atcr»TlIl«:  First  Ch.,  3.17.  ChampaJga: 
First  Ch..  6.4«i.  CU<sc«:  Brya  Mawr.  Commu- 
nity Ch.,  20.«»;  Morgan  Park  Ch  .  >.5«;  New 
First  Ch..  21. Oh;  Parle  Manor  Ch..  24;  Kogers 
Park  Ch..  &0;  Summerdalc  Ch..  1.34;  Tali^-rnacle 
Ch  .  W.  8..  2.14:  Tboman  M<-morial  Ch  ,  8; 
Trinity  Ch..  7.50;  Warren  Avenue  Ch.,  7;  Wave- 
land  Avenue  Ch..  12.«3;  F.  H.  T..  for  Fort  H^rt- 
hold  Mission.  100.  Dow»«r»  tiroTe:  Ch..  21  S». 
KIctaa:  First  Ch..  SO.  KrmmnUm:  First  Ch..  306.2S; 
P.  G.  P..  for  StraiiTtat  College.  S.  OencMo: 
First  Ch..  12.49.  Glca  EUya:  Ch.,  9  20  Hla*- 
dale:  Union  Ch..  3S.61.  Kewaoee:  Ch..  13.20. 
Lacon:  Ch..  2.94*  8.  8..  91c.  La  Graa^:  First 
Ch..  300.  Uhr  Lake:  S.  S..  1.  MoUae:  First 
Ch..  79.44.  OdeU:  Ch..  24.  Pazt4Mi:  Ch..  8.24; 
Mrs.  G.  B.  S..  for  Marion.  Ala.,  ».  Peoria: 
Union  Ch..  8.  P«plar  Orove:  Fed.  Ch.,  S.  Prince- 
ton: Ch.,  10.37.  Boektoa:  Ch..  2.08.  Seward; 
Ch..  2.04.  aurttmg:  Ch.,  90.&C.  Villa  Park:  Ch., 
S.  Wadswortk  Milbum  CHi..  S.03.  Wata^a:  Ch.. 
10.  WaTerly:  Ch..  3.01.  West  Cklcaffo:  Ch.,  5. 
West  Pnllmaa:  First  Ch..  5.12.  Wlnaetka:  Ch., 
440.  Woodstock:  Ch..  8.40.  Wjomiac:  Ch.. 
13.48. 

IOWA— Legacy,  |333  34. 

Hanson:  W.  M.  Soc.  Packagre  goods  for  Rio 
Grande   Industrial    School. 

l.«»acy 

Osac^:  James  A.  Smith.  1.000  (Reserve  Leg- 
acy.  6««.6«>.   333.34. 

WI8CONK1N— I48.S9. 

RlTer  Falls:  8.  8..  for  Fessenden',  Fla.,  48.69. 

MINNESOTA— I566.C7. 

Kenyoa:  A.  O.,  6.  Bilnneapolls:  L.  W.  C.  S. 
Northfleld:  W.  Fed.  Ch..  for  Moor  head.  Miss..  16. 

Thronch  the  CongregatloDal  Conference  of 
Minnesota.  IS81.67. 

MISSOURI— $421.61. 

St.  Loole:  Liberty  Ch..  10;  Pilgrim  Ch..  67.96. 
Webster  Grores:  First  Ch..   25. 

Congregational  Woman's  Homo  Missionary 
Union  of  MIssmirl,  by  Mrs.  Chester  B.  Curtis, 
Treasurer.   $318.65. 

KANSAS— $3.00. 

Baxlne:  German  Ch..  3.  Kansas  City:  First 
Ch.,  W.  M.  Soc.  bbl.  goods  for  Rio  Grande 
School. 

NEBBASK  A— $  1 3  S.  8  0. 

Alma:  Ch..  3.44.  Aorora:  Ch.,  7.17.  Blair: 
Ch.,  1.91.  Balte:  Ch.  2.  Cowlee:  Ch.,  10.  Crof- 
ton:  Ch.,  3.05.  Franklin:  Cli..  4.06.  FMend: 
Ch..  8.12.  Grand  Island:  Ch..  11.81.  Havelock: 
Ch..  4.05.  Lincoln:  First  Ch..  20.26.  Norfolk: 
Zlon  German  Ch..  4.  Omaha:  First  Central  Ch., 
24.30.  Paisley:  Ch..  4.05.  Waverly:  Ch.,  4.62. 
Weeping  Water:  Ch..  4.98.     Wllocn:  Ch.,  18. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— $24.00. 

Elgin:  Gohannesthal  German  Ch..  7;  Phila- 
delphia German  Ch..  2.  Jamestown;  Cong. 
8.   S..   for  Fort   Berthold   Mission.   10. 

The  Congregational  Conference  of  No.  Dak.,  6. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— $34.00. 

Delmont:  Zoar  German  Ch.,  8.  Isabel:  Zlon 
German  Ch.,  1.     Parkston:  German  Parish,  80. 

COLORADO— $4.00. 

Rocky  Ford:  Immanuel  German  Ch.,   4. 
ARKANSAS— $  1 0. 6  7. 

Throngrh     the     Woman's     Home     Missionary 
Union   of  Missoorl,   by   Mrs.    Chester   B.    Curtis. 
Treasurer.   10.67. 
WYOMING — 121.19. 

Cheyenne:  First  Ch.,  W.  H.  &  F.  M.  S.,  21.19. 
OKLAHOMA— $53  00. 

C/ongregatlonsI  Conference  of  Oklahoma,  Mrs. 
Mary  S.   Rowo.  Treasurer,   $53. 

NEW  MEXICO— 

Gallup:  W.  M.  Soc,  goods  for  Rio  Grande 
IndUHtrlal   School. 

PACIFIC    DISTRICT 

CALIFORNIA    (NORTHERN)— $1,339.49. 

Berkeley:  North  Ch..  35.84;  Miss  C  T..  10. 
Ceres:  Smyrna  Park,  6.72.  Kenwood,  1.21.  Oak- 
land; First,  724.26.  Palo  Alto:  8.18.  San  Fran- 
Hsoo:  L.  S.  S..  22.  Saratoga:  Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  D. 
B.,   25.     Tipton:   S.   S.,   48c. 

Northern  California  Indian  Association,  for 
BulldinK   Fund.    250. 

Woman's   Home   MisHlonary   Union   of   North- 
ern  California.    256.80. 
C?ALIFORNIA    (SOUTHERN)— $1,081.74. 

Alpine:    1.20.      Ayalon:    8. 48.      Bloomlngton: 


2.40.       Bne^t    Ptek:     3.12.       Chmim    Tiata:     U. 
ClawsBl;    49.      Cereaa:    14.!»9.      Dehtaa;    <0c 
Eagle  Rock:  C.U.     gitiadidi;  23. 1«.     Gitadale: 
12.      Hnwtkome:   3<c.     Lm  Mean:   Central.    5.^4 
lAwadale:   1.80.     Lo^r  Beack:   91.29.     Lee  As- 
geies:    First.    7»>.19;    Berean.    12;    Bethany.    9.6'» 
«'ol-irrove.    1.92:    East.   2.41;   Ch.  of   the   Messiali 
37.^2;     <;arvanza.     S.iO:     Mayflower.     2. IS;     Mt. 
H.*IIywr>od.     19.20;     Park.     11.7<;     Pilgrim.     3.>4. 
Moreno:       Woman's       Union.       floods       for       Ri<> 
Grande     Sch«iol.       NatleMd     City:     4.S7;     First. 
Friends.     18.       Pasadena:    First.     2S0:     Pilgrim. 
2.*i3;  Wesuide.  3.     Pnanaa;  1.2S.     Raasona:  3.7i 
Riverside:  15.     Redlaade:  €3.40     Roeedale:  2  40. 
8aa    Bernardino    First.    24.      8aa    Diego:    First. 
3a:    vt  uittier.   30;    Logan   Heights.    €.40;    Mission 
Hills.  18.00.     Saatn  Ana:  44.7$.     Santm  Barbara: 
First.    13.4$;   Japanese.    2.40.      Sierra   Madrc:   4. 
Tehachapi:    12.80.      Illdttier:    Rev.    E.    D.    for 
Marlon.  Ala.,  a.     Willow  Brook:  4.20.     Tacaipa: 
3.85. 
W.  H.  M.  U.  of  Soothen  CalifoniA,  100.27. 

OREGON— $151.05. 

BeaTer  Creek:  German  Ch..  S.  Cedar  Mills: 
German  Ch..  4. 

Woman's  Homo  Miseisosry  Unhw  of  Oregon. 

144.05. 

WASHINGTON— $212.70. 

Avon:  1.  BcUingliam:  Mrs.  A.  K..  for  Marion. 
Ala..  10.  Cheney:  4.  dear  Lake:  T.  P..  2.50. 
Colfax:  20.  ColTlUe:  2.50.  I>ecrPark:  2.  Elk:  3  50 
Matallne  VMls:  4.30.  Everett:  First.  10.  Odessa: 
Pilgrim.  17.  Ralston:  Salem,  10.  RitzTille: 
Philadelphia  German  Ch..  20.  St.  John:  ;». 
HteYOneon:   S.    S..    1.      Taeoma:    Plymouth.   2.50. 

Woman's  Home  Mlssioaary  Union  of  Washing- 
ton. 92.40. 

UTAH— $15.00. 

Vernal:  G.  A.  D..  15. 
IDAHO — $12.50. 

KeUogg:  S.  S..  8.75;  T.  P..  S.75.  Poet  Falb: 
Buds  of  Promise.  S.  S.  Papers,  for  Lincoln 
Academy. 

H.\  WAD— $86.15. 

Kahnka:  Hawaiian  Ch^  1.10.  Kalapana:  i 
KaUhi:  Union  Ch..  19.  KanmakaplM ;  C.  E..  5 
Kohala:  Japanese.  1.05.  Honolnln:  R.  W.  Ca?- 
tlp.  50.00;  J.  Kaalouahl.  2.50;  8.  K.  Kamaiopih. 
2.50;    Sam   Kapahu.    3. 

THE   SOUTH 

NORTH   CAROLINA— $103.00. 

Beaufort:  Graduating  Class  (1921).  13.  Bricks: 
J.  W.  A.,  for  Jos.  K.  Brick  School,  5.  Garys- 
burg:  Rev.  A,  T.  T.,  for  Jos.  K.  Brick  School.  5 
High  Point:  W.  M.  Union,  goods  for  Lincoln 
Academy.  Mount  Pleasant:  W.  M.  Union,  goods 
f'>r  Lincoln  Acad.  Rocky  Mount:  Carolina 
Building  Supply  Co.,  for  Jos.  K.  Brick  School. 
15.  Weldon:  Dixon  Lumber  &  Mill  work  Co.. 
for  Jos.   K.   Brick  School.  50. 

Woman's  Missionary  Union  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mrs.  F.  R.  Flynn,  Treasurer,  for  Ryder 
Memorial  Hospital,  15. 

TENNESSEE— $123.80. 

Nashville:  Union  Ch.  of  Fisk  University.  100 
Pleasant  Hill:  J.  C.  A.,  for  Pleasant  Hill  Acad- 
emy, 23.80. 

GEORGIA— $2.00. 

Atlanta:  Little  Zlon  Ch..  2. 

ALABAMA— $315.00. 

Belolt:  Ch..  8.  Demopolis:  Mrs.  L.  B..  for 
Jos.  K.  Brick  School.  12.  Mobile:  Dr.  E.  T.  B.. 
50;  E.  S.  P..  50;  J.  T,  P..  60;  Dr.  G.  H.  W..  5ft: 
Dr.  H.  R.  W.,  100,  for  Emerson  Institute.  M«»- 
bile.  Ala. 

LOUISIANA— $1.00. 

Mouna:   Mount  Hnreb  Ch..   1. 
Congregational   World   Movement.    M.60ft.6S 
A.  M.  A.  League.  SI9S.97 

SUMMARY    OF    RECEIPTS    FOR    OCTOBER. 

1921 

Donations    $19.4.=i4.97 

Legacies     4,341.64 

Total ' $23.796.C1 

DIAMOND   JUBILEE   FUND 

Donations  received  to  October  31.  1921.  .$2,655.00 

ENDOWTtfENT   FUND 

Romeo.  Mich.:  Ej^tate  of  Elizabeth  B. 
Dickinson  (2.000.00.  less  Inheritance 
Tax.  100  00).  Elizabeth  B.  Dickinson 
Fund  for  Grand  View  Normal  Institute, 
Grand    View,    Tenn $1,900.00 


THE  CONQREQATIONAL  HOME   MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

Oflleei  987   FovHh  Aveii««,   New  York 

G«menil   Secretary — Charles   E.   Burton.  Secretary  of  Promotion— Rev.    William 

I>I>.  S.   Beard 

Secretary  of  MiMloas — Frank  L.  Moore.  Secretary    Woman's    Department — Miss 

D.D.  Miriam   L.    Woodberry 

Treasurer — Cliarles   H.   Baker 


THE   AMERICAN    MISSIONARY   ASSOCIATION 

Office t  287   Fonrth  Avenue.    .\e%v   York 

Honorary     Secretary    and     Editor— Au-  District    Secretaries— Rev       George      H. 

gustua   F.    Beard.    D.D.  Gutierson      Congregational    House. 

r^<>*JI.»^.^i.»    fi^«.«.^^.. T"^/*—-*     T  Boston.    Mass.;     Frank      N.     Wliite, 

rl^Z    T^r^'^^inll^Tr^^^^  I>t>.    1»   So.   I.a  Salle   St..   Chicago. 

rady.  D.D.:  Mr.  Joseph  Ernest  Mc-  ^„  .    ^^orge  W.    Hinman.    D.D..    423 

^'®®                                                 ,  IMitOan     I^ullding.     San      Francisco. 

Asnoclate  Secretary— Sam' 1    L.    Loomls.  (\^i 
D.D. 

TreaNurer — Ir/lng    C.    Gaylord  FIfId   Secretary — Mrs     Ida    Vose   Wood- 

Secretnry    of    IVoman*s   i;%'ork — Mrs.    F.  bury.     606     Congrogatifrnal    House. 

W.   Wilcox  Itoston.    Mass. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH    BUILDING   SOCIETY 

Offices  2S7   Fourth   Avenue.   New   York 

General   Secretary — Charles    E.    Burton,        Asnlntant    Field    Secretary — Mrs.    Chas. 
D.D.  U.   Talntor.   Clinton,   Conn. 

£^um,m^u  iinii^iM..  a^...^«..«      To»^^<i  Tf ^\^         FIcId    Sccrctnrlcs — George     T.     McCol- 
frt   Qm  ?i  *T^  ^*  *     ^"^  lum.  D.D..    19  So.  La  Salle  St..  Chi- 

ert   smith,  D.D.  ^^^^    j„  .   William   W.  Leete,   D.D., 

Editorial    Secretary — Charles    H.    Rich-  Uoom    611.    Congregational     House, 

ards    DD  Boston,   Mass.:      Rev.      Charles      H. 

Harrison.      219       Guardian       Trust 
Trcfsurer — Charles    H.   Baker  Rldg..  Denver,  Colo. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL   EDUCATION    SOCIETY 

Offices  14  Beacon   Street.   Bonton.  MasMnchusetts 

General  Secretnry^-Rev.  Frank  M.  Shel-        Assintant    Treasurer — Samuel    F.     Wil- 
don.  kins 

Secretary     of     MiMHionary     education- 
Treasurer — Harry   M.    Nelson  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Gates 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL   SUNDAY   SCHOOL    EXTENSION    SOCIETY 

Office  I  387  Fourth   Avenue,   New  York 

General   Secretary— Charles   E.  Burton,       Extension       Secretary^-W.       Knighton 
D.D.  Bloom.   D.D. 

Treasurer— Charles  H.   Baker 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL   BOARD  OF  MINISTERIAL  RELIEF 
Offices  875   I^zlnirton   Avenue,  New   York 

President— Henry    A.    Stlmaon    D.D.  Secretary — William    A.    Rice,   D.D. 

Treasurer— B.  H.  Fancher 


THE  CONQREQATIONAL  WOMAN'S   HOME    MISSIONARY   FEDERATION 

Offices  2S9  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Prasldent-^Mrs.    WiUiston    Walker  General     Secretary — Miss      Miriam      F. 
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